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PART  II. 

OR  AN  INTRODUCTION  INTO  THE  WRITINGS, 
SEPARATELY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON 

THE  HISTORICAL:  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
SECTION  I. 

\V£  find  in  the  antient  records  a  twofold  order,  in 
which  the  Evangelists  are  arranged.  They  stand 
either  thus ; — Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark  ; — or  thus, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John. — The  first  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  character  and  the  rank  of  the 
persons,  according  to  which  the  Apostles  precede 
their  assistants  and  attendants  (lucoXovOoi^,  comitibus.) 
It  is  observed  in  the  oldest  Latin  translations '  and 
iu  the  Gothic  ;  sometimes  also  in  the  works  of  Latin 
teachers  ^ ;  but  among  all  the  Greek  MSS.  only  in 
that  at  Cambridge.  But  the  other,  namely,  Matthew, 

'  Codd :  Brix.  Verooens.  Vercellens.  and  partly  Vindobonens. 

^  Teitullian.  1.  iv.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  2.  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex 
apastoUs  Johannes  et  Matthsus  inainuanti  ex  apoitolicii  Lucas  et 
Marcus  iostaurant. 
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Marki  Luke  and  John  is  in  all  the  old  translations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  all  catalogues  of  the  canonical 
books,  and  in  Greek  MSS.,  in  general^  the  customary 
and  established  one  as  it  regarded  not  personal  cir- 
cumstances, but  had  respect  to  chronological,  is 
to  us  a  plain  indication  what  accounts  concern- 
ing the  succession  of  the  Evangelists  the  Asiatic 
and  Greek  churches  and  also  those  of  Africa,  had 
before  them,  when  the  Christian  books  were  ar- 
ranged in  collections  *. 

A  repetition  of  these  (though  they  have  descended 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  form)  is  still  in  Epiphanius^  as 
well  as  in  Eusebius*s  history  of  the  church "  and 
Chronicon,  In  the  main  point,  if  not  in  all  the 
details,  Eusebius  agrees  with  the  Cyprian  bishop. 
It  would  therefore  be  indifferent  to  us  which  of  the 
two  we  adopt,  but  let  us  give  the  preference  to  the 
father  of  Church  History.  The  latter  after  having 
for  a  long  time  spoken  of  some  extraneous  accounts 
of  John  concurs  in  his  own  words,  "  We  may  now 
also  make  mention  of  his  uncontradicted  writings. 
Here  we  must  first  of  all  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  churches 
under  heaven  :  and  that  it  was  certainly  correctly 
placed,  by  the  antients,  in  the  fourth  place,  after 
the  other  three,  is  evident  from  the  following ; ,  . . . 

•  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Luke  are  the  ^n/r<poc  XoyHw  the 
Becond  part  of  the  Gospel,— see  below,  Sect.  71,  Both  writings 
therefore  as  belonging  to  each  oiher  should  have  been  united. 
This  might  easily  have  been  done  if  it  could  have  been  agreed  upon 
to  place  the  Gospel  of  Luke  after  that  of  John ;  but  in  this  point 
they  acted  rather  arbitrarily  and  separated  the  two  parts,  by  permit- 
ting  an  order  contrary  to  hiatory  lo  take  place  in  the  arrangemenl  of 
the  Evangelists. 

•  Epiphao.  Haer.  li.  beginniag  at  the  wordi;  fj  yap  irfotx  tw 
f tayycXtwv  vwodimc  ovrci/c  ' X'** 

•  Ewseb.  H.  E,  liii.  c,  24. 
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Matthew^  who  at  the  ftrst  taoght  among  the  Jewi; 
published  his  Gospel  in  his  native  language  when  he 
was  going  to  visit  others,  in  order  that,  by  his 
written  instructions,  he  might  make  amends  for  his 
absence  to  those  from  ivhom  he  departed  ^"  When 
Mark  and  Luke  had  also  published  their  Gospels . . . ., 
and  these  three  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  as 
well  as  into  his,  he  gave  his  approbation  and  testi- 
mony to  their  ''  veracity : . . . .  but  something  was 
defective  in  them ....  on  which  account  John,  as 
it  is  said,  being  requested,  included  in  his  Gospel 
that  space  of  time,  which  the  rest  had  omitted,  and 
those  parts  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  which 
occurred  in  it.* 

But  long  before  these  two  Origen,  a  learned  Bibli«> 
cal  critic,  had  declared,  that  Matthew  was  the  oldest 
historical  Christian  writer ;  Mark,  the  second ;  Luke, 
the  third ;  and  John,  the  last  of  them '. 

Farther  back  in  the  second  century,  Irensus  re* 
presents  this  same  chronological  succession  of  the 
Evangelists  as  a  matter  about  which  there  was  no 
uncertainty  or  difference  of  opinion  ^. 

The  Latins,  although  in  their  copies  they  did  not 
adopt  as  their  own  the  chronological  order,  assign-^ 
ing  to  the  Apostles  the  first  rank,  and  to  their  scholars 
the  second,  nevertheless  did  not  forget  on  that 
account  the  order  of  time,  in  which  they  succeeded 
each  other.    Jerome  maintains  all  along,  that  Mat* 


'  It  sliould  perba|i6  be  read  a^*  uy  cuvreWeTo. 

■  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.  compare  likewise  Origen.  HomiL  vii.  in 
loniaia.  Tom.  ii.  Opp«  Rueei,  p.  412.  Sacerdotali  tufa&  primus  is 
Bvang^io  soo  Matthseus  increpuit ;  Marcus  quoque,  &c.  comment, 
in  Jo.  T.  vi.  p.  1 32.  Opp.  Vol.  iv.  dp^fuyoc  *■«  rev  MgerSai^v,  6c 
nu  vapa^c^orcu  wfHoroc  rur  XmirMV  rmt  '^pqwiQ  UitU^nrm^  to  c&ay- 

^  Ireo.  Lib.  iii-  adv.  Hasres.  c.  i.  Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  8« 
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thew  wrote  first ;  then  Mark ;  then  Luke ;  and  last 
of  ail  John.     Augustine  maintains  the  same  *. 

The  narrative  in  the  celebrated  Fragments  pre- 
served by  Muratori  exceeds  the  days  of  both  these 
teachers  by  more  than  a  century.  According  to  him 
Luke  was  the  third,  and  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  the 
last,  who  published  his  Gospel :  of  the  two  first, 
accident  has  destroyed  his  account  ^ 

Whatever  degree  of  difference  may  exist  in  the 
accessory  circumstances,  with  which  the  several  au- 
thors may  invest  the  fact,  and  however  diflFereut 
may  be  the  sources  from  which  they  have  de- 
rived their  accounts,  yet  they  all  agree  iu  this  chro- 
nological order  of  the  Evangelists,  and  assert  unani- 
mously the  correctness  of  the  succession,  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

One  only  must  be  excepted ;  viz,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  who  maintains  that  those  Gospels,  which 
contain  the  genealogies,  were  written  firsts  This 
assumption  does  not  call  in  question  Matthew's  first 
rank;  but  at  all  events  it  assigns  to  Mark  merely 
the  third  place  among  the  Evangelists. 

He  refers  also  for  this  communication  to  authori- 
ties which  he  names,  against  the  credibility  of  which 
I  can  only  observe  that  Origen,  his  pupil,  and  in 
general  all  the  church-teachers  after  him,  conceived 
those  sources  which  they  followed  to  be  sq  indubita- 
ble, that  not  one  of  them  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  Clemens ;  moreover  the  historian  from  whom  we 
receive  this  information,  did  not  for  a  moment  wa- 
ver in  his  conviction  in  consequence  of  it.  We  may 
thence  infer  how  surely  and  confidently  the  antients 

'  Augugtin  de  consensu  Evangelist*  L.  u  ^  3. 
^  Antiqq.  Itul.  mediiacvi,  1\  iii.  p.  854. 

*  TTfwyiypatpdai  iXeyiTO  rwv  «vayytX<wr  ra  irepu^oyra  rat    ytJ'ia- 
Xoyiocr  Euaeb.  H.  E.  vi.  14.. 
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thought  themselves  informed  concerning  that  chro- 
nological order  of  the  Evangelists,  in  which  more- 
over they  all  agreed. 

At  the  least  estimate  these  informations  and  asser- 
tions of  the  old  Christian  school  have  the  validity 
of  a  stable  hypothesis,  and  impose  a  caution  how 
we  depart  from  them  in  our  investigations;  yet, 
trusting  that  they  confirm  themselves,  we  resolve 
to  put  them  aside  if  they  entangle  us  in  considerable 
difficulties  or  mislead  us  to  absurd  views  upon  the 
matter. 


SECTION  II. 

Among  the  four  biographies  of  Jesus,  history 
declares  that  of  Matthew  to  be  the  first  and  the 
oldest.  It  is  however  so  contradictory  as  to  the 
exact  time  at  which  his  work  was  composed,  and 
also  as  to  certain  questions  belonging  to  this  point, 
in  its  depositions,  that  we,  far  from  hoping  an  ex- 
planation from  it,  must  consign  its  whole  investiga- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  of  higher  critics.  The  con- 
clusions which  we  draw  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  nearest  objects  which  he 
had  in  view,  and  from  the  circumstances  passing  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  are  in  this 
case  more  valid  than  the  voices  of  either  party,  into 
which  the  accounts  of  antiquity  are  divided. 

The  scene  of  the  events  is  Judaea,  the  acting  per- 
sonages for  the  most  part  are  born  in  that  country, 
the  circle  of  ideas,  the  religious  and  secular  circum- 
stances are  Jewish,  peculiar  and  strange  to  the 
generality  of  the  then  existing  nations. 

Mark  who,  as  well  as  Matthew,  employed  himself 
upon  this  history,  finds  himself  frequently  necessi- 
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tated,  in  consideration  of  his  neighbouring  readers,  to 
explain,  by  observations,  certain  peculiarities  in 
Jewish  customs  and  opinions.  The  Pharisees,  as 
he  said,  complained,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ate 
Aoiraic  x*p^'*'— that  is,  literally,  with  common  hands. 
In  the  supposition  that  his  readers  might  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  signification  of  the  ex- 
pression, he  has  added  the  explanation,  that  is  to 
say,  with  unwashed  hands,  tovt  itrriv  aviwroi^.  Still 
fearing  that  they  could  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  ground  of  this  complaint  and  the  explanation  of 
it,  he  clears  up  the  matter  by  an  observation  on  the 
customs  and  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  and  states 
that  these  never  eat  but  with  washed  hands,  imagin' 
ing  that  they  would  otherwise  be  defiled.  He  ex- 
plains what  is  called  wa^atrKivn  by  the  Jews,  that  is 
the  Fore-Sabbathj  tout*  Icmv  w(>o(ra^ficLTovj  and  what 
icoppflv  means,  as  Josephus  did  for  his  Roman 
readers, 

Matthew  recounts  the  same,  even  in  the  same  ex- 
pressions, and  speaks  of  these  and  many  other  simi- 
lar matters;  but  he  abstains  from  every  addition 
and  observation  for  the  instruction  of  his  readers, 
supposing  all  this  to  be  already  known  to  them. 

Luke  makes  numerous  observations  of  a  geogra- 
phical nature  in  order  that  his  Theophilus,  to  whom 
the  work  was  addressed,  might  briefly  be  instructed 
as  much  as  possible  concerning  the  place  which  was 
the  scene  of  such  an  event, 

Matthew  does  not  pursue  a  similar  course.  Find- 
ing it  superfluous  to  make  any  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  morals,  customs, 
opinions,  and  mode  of  thinking,  all  of  which  might 
be  proper,  as  to  Palestine,  he  also  conducts  himself  in 
the  same  manner  with  regard  to  the  geography,  and 
is  unmindful  that  his  narrations  might  be  unintclli- 
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gible  and  obscure  to  any  person  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  country^  neighbourhood,  cities, 
&c 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter,  indeed,  he  attempts 
to  assist  the  reader  properly  to  understand  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Sadducees  by  calling  to  his  recollection 
that  they  deny  the  Resurrection ;  oi  Xctovtk  m**  •>*<>< 
ivatrramv ;  but  this  explanation  was  in  itself  necessary 
for  many  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  opinions  of  this 
school  were  beloved  by  the  rich  and  more  powerful, 
whose  free  mode  of  living  they  favoured,  but  were 
not  yet,  as  Josephus  states,  introduced  among  the 
people  ". 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  pursued  that  method 
either  with  the  view  of  instructing  his  countrymen 
by  his  writings,  or  because  he  had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  by  travelling,  as  Mark  and 
Luke  had,  the  customs  of  different  nations  and  their 
dissimilarity  from  the  Jewish  manners  and  opinions ; 
—the  result  however  is  the  same,  and  we  see  by  the 
manner  of  the  author  that  Palestine  was  his  historic 
cal  boundary,  and  that  the  Jews  of  that  country,  or 
such  as  often  came  thither  and  were  acquainted  with 
its  manners,  peculiarities,  and  customs,  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  were  those  to  whom  his  repre- 
sentations and  historical  details  were  directed. 


SECTION  III. 

If  we  now  also  observe  the  practical  scope  of 
bis  history,  and  the  reflections  which  he  makes  upon 
^  actions  of  Jesus,  the  aim  and  intention  with 

*  Jcf.  Ant  L.  xfiiu  c.  1.  {  4. 
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which  he  wrote,  will  be  discovered.  He  has  for  in- 
stance more  than  once  given  us  an  opportunity  of 
comprehending  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
particularly  instructive  to  the  reader.  As  long  as 
the  author  recounts  events,  he  does  not  anticipate 
our  judgment:  but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  make 
observations  upon  those  events,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  relater  of  facts,  and  leads  us  back  into  his  own 
opinions^  and  into  his  aim  and  intention  in  which  he 
wishes  us  to  participate. 

All  the  reflections  of  Matthew  are  of  one  sort. 
He  shews  us  in  all,  that  what  Jesus  did  and  taught 
was  characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  In  remarkable  in-* 
cidents,  or  in  portions  of  doctrinal  discourses  he 
carries  us  back  into  the  ancient  holy  books  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  the  image  of  the  coming  Saviour  is 
pourtrayed,  and  shews  feature  by  feature  that  the 
great  Ideal,  which  flitted  before  the  Prophets,  is  seen 
realized  in  Jesus,  This  idea  he  carries  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  narration,  whereas  Luke  and  Mark 
seldom  adduce  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  in 
cases  where  they  are  in  the  mouth  of  some  person 
acting  and  speaking  in  the  history,  in  which  instance 
they  are  relations  of  what  others  said  and  not  quo- 
tations of  the  historians  themselves.  Without  taking 
into  the  account  the  passages,  Matt.  i.  23. ;  ii.  G,> 
15.,  18,,  these  (viz,  iii,  3.,  iv.  14.,  viii,  17.,  xii.  17,, 
xiii.  35.,  XXI.  4.,  xxvi.  56.,  xxvii.  9.,)  are  always  in- 
troduced   with    the    words    o;rwc,   or,    Iva  irXri^wBp    TQ 

pridiv^  and  maintained  to  be  fulfilments  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  considered  together  in  their  con- 
nection and  situation  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  principal  views  of  the  author. 

This  book  therefore  deserved  to  be  called,  *ia-y- 
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ytktov,  tbe  consolatory  annunciation  of  the  Messiah ; 
—an  appellation  which,  in  the  sequel,  was  attached 
to  all  the  other  biographies  of  Jesus,  though  their 
peculiar  aim  was  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Matthew. 


SECTION  IV. 

If  it  was  the  principal  motive  of  the  author  to 
shew  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  it  was  less  con- 
sistent with  his  plan  to  give  a  circumstantial  and 
chronologically-arranged  history,  which  should  point 
oat  all  the  particulars,  and  detail  minutely,  even  the 
incidental  matters,  than  to  bring  together,  in  a 
general  manner,  all  the  events  at  one  glance,  from 
which  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  his  character 
became  evident,  and  to  compose  from  a  selection  of 
actions,  a  striking  image,  which  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  being  perfected  by  the  relation  of  matters  of 
a  secondary  nature. 

In  this  manner  has  Matthew  proceeded.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  he  has  col- 
lected in  one  view  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine 
out  of  many  discourses,  and  united  them  in  the 
celebrated  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which,  as  is  already 
allowed,  consists  of  several  instructions  given  at 
diterent  times.  In  a  similar  manner  he  has  thrown 
together,  in  one  collection ",  the  Parables  of  Jesus, 
however  different  may  have  been  the  time  and  place  at 
^hich  they  were  delivered,  which  formed  a  proof  that 
Jesus  also,  in  his  mode  of  teaching  answered  to  the 
description  of  the  promised  Saviour, — the  method 
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of  teaching  by  Parables  having  been  predicted  by 
the  Prophets  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Messiah,  xiii.  35, 
From  the  end,  therefore,  which  the  author  had  in 
view,  we  have  less  to  expect  a  biography  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  than  a  sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter and  of  the  object  of  the  sublime  teacher^ 
in  whichj  the  facts  put  together  for  this  parti- 
cular purpose  (and  only  so  far  as  was  requisite 
to  it)  are  detailed.  We  could  (since  the  Platonic 
teacher,  Justin  the  Martyr,  calls  the  Gospels  in 
general  aTro^vn^ptvfiara),  compare  this  book  of  Mat- 
thew with  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  to 
which,  in  plan  and  arrangement^  it  has  a  resemblance, 
that  cannot  be  mistaken. 


SECTION  V. 


According  to  some  hints  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  book,  a  long  time  elapsed  between 
the  events  and  the  time  of  its  composition.  Mat' 
thew  twice  confirms  the  fact,  that  from  the  time  at 
which  certain  circumstances  took  place,  until  he 
appeared  as  an  author,  traces  of  those  circumstances 
were  still  extant  in  the  country,  and  expresses  him- 
self on  these  occasions  as  one  would  do  in  speak- 
ing of  things  which  had  happened  some  time  since, 
xxvii.  8,,  xxviii.  J  5* 

At  the  judgment  of  Jesus  he  elucidates  a  cir- 
cumstance, the  recollection  of  which  he  must  have 
supposed  to  be  no  longer  sufficiently  known*  For, 
when  Pilate  proposes  Jesus  and  Barabbas  to  the 
people,  for  them  to  release  one  of  them,  he  adds 
the  observation,  that  it  had  been  customary,  at  the 
festivalt  for  the  praetor  to  set  at  liberty  any  prisoner 
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wbom  the  people  desired,  xxviL  15.  A  circam- 
stance,  which  as  a  privilege  partially  foanded  on 
eustoin,  could  not  so  easilj  be  forgotten  '. 

The  passage  in  xxiii.  35.  which  mentions  Zacha- 
rias,  the  son  of  Barachias  being  murdered  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar,  leads  us  to  a  nearer  defini- 
tion of  the  time.  If  we  pay  attention  to  the  name, 
the  £aict,  the  circumstances  and  the  object,  with 
which  Jesus  mentions  it,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it 
being  Zmxapta^  Bapwxw,  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phns'  account,  suffered  unmerited  death  in  the  midst 
of  the  temple  shortly  before  its  destruction.  The 
name  agrees,  the  murderous  deed  and  the  remark- 
able circumstance,  which  distinguishes  it,  are  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  man,  ro  Xiav  r  ay- 
8poc  futrmrovii^v,  his  Strict  righteousness,  and  also 
this  circumstance,  that  he,  like  the  wise-men  and 
the  Prophets,  still  told  the  Jews  the  truth  intre- 
pidly. When  Jesus  farther  says,  that  all  innocently 
shed  blood  from  Abel  down  to  Zacharias  shall  be  re- 
venged on  the  Jews,  this  iro  and  fiuc  in  like  manner 
express  a  beginning  and  an  end,  both  of  which  are 
put  instead  of  all  the  circumstances,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  interim.  Thus  Zacharias  is  made  the 
limit, — is  mentioned  as  the  last,  before  this  revenge 
shall  commence ;  the  threatened  revenge,  however, 
is,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion and  become  desolate,  xxiii.  37,  38.  Who  can 
it  then  be  but  this  very  Zacharias,  whose  death 
history  distinguishes  among  so  many  murders,  as 
the  only  still  remaining  acknowledged  righteous 

*  TUb  and  tbe  foUowiog  obsenrations  from  which  I  yeiitare  to  i»- 
Uk  soinethiiig  respecting  the  time  when  the  work  was  composed,  have 
for  some  time  obtained  the  approbation  of  a  distinguished  scholar. 
Vide  Bchhom  Introd.  to  N.  T.  Part  I:  p.  507. 
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person,  after  the  death  of  the  High  Priest  Ananias, 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  ? 

We  are  not  here  to  think  of  the  Zacharias  men- 
tioned in  2  Chroo.  xxiv.  23.  He  is  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada^  who  was  not  killed  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar,  or  Iv  ^tm^  n^  vai|s  but  in  the  Fore- 
Court,  and  is  not  the  person  who  terminates  the 
number  of  the  innocently  slain^  or  who  concludes 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Jews.  Was  there  not, 
from  the  days  of  King  Joas  iu  which  this  happened, 
any  other  righteous  person  among  them  murdered  ? 
or  shall  not  the  others  be  revenged  T  Had  there 
already  been,  at  that  time,  a  punishment  fully  in- 
flicted for  all  the  innocently  shed  blood  ?  Is  there 
in  thai  place,  a  particular  point  in  history,  which  is 
signalized  as  a  great  and  general  time  of  punishment 
for  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

But  it  is  quite  evident,  that  this  Zacharias  is  re- 
presented by  Jesus  as  a  person  yet  to  come.  He 
says  :  I  send  unto  you  wise-men  and  Prophets  whom 
you  will  scourge,  kill  and  persecute,  fia^n-iywfftrc, 
aravpwtTiTt,  Sioi^trt,  that  the  punishuicnt  of  all  innoceut 
blood  may  come  upon  you  from  Abel  unto  Zacharias. 
Here  Zacharias  terminates  the  number  of  the  ill-used 
righteous,  whom  the  Jews  would  still  abuse,  scourge, 
and  crucify,  and  for  whose  blood  they  would  have  to 
answer. 

It  is  therefore  this  Zacharias  of  whom  Josephus, 
elL  Jud.  iv.  c.  6.  n.  4.,  has  written,  whose  death 
followed  long  after  Jesus,  but  of  whom  the  Lord, 
in  a  prophetical  spirit,  spoke.  Matthew,  who  re- 
lates to  us  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  makes  him  speak 
throughout  the  whole  prophetic  passage  in  the 
future  tense,  and  of  Zacharias  himself  as  a  person 
who  is  yet  to  suffer:  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
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commission  of  the  murder^  he  camiot  conceal  that  it 
is  known  to  him  as  having  already  taken  place,  and 
instead  of  putting,  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
main  fact  in  the  Lord's  mouth,  in  the  future  tense, 
he  recounts  it  in  plain  words  as  a  past  transaction, 
and  says :  ov  c^vcvcrars  fura^v  k.  r.  X.  whom  you  hate 
murdered  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 

The  event  happened  some  time  after  the  conquest 
of  Gamala,  which  took  place  in  the  month  Hyper- 
beretasus,  or  our  October.  After  which  Josephus 
enumerates  to  us  one  more  spring  and  winter,  then 
a  summer,  in  which,  the  death  of  Nero  followed. 
Here  then  we  have  the  time  of  the  fact,  which  rested 
in  the  mind  of  the  author,  when  he  composed  his 
work,  and  was  mentioned  therein  as  a  matter  that 
had  taken  place. 

A  similar  hint  which  is  thrown  out  in  his  work 
refers  us  to  the  same  epoch.  In  a  discourse  con* 
ceming  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  chap,  xxiv.,  Jesus  points 
out  to  his  disciples  the  signs  of  this  approaching 
period,  and  he  distinguishes  one  in  particular 
respecting  the  temple,  which,  when  perceived, 
should  be  a  signal  for  flight.  When  (he  says) 
you  see  the  /S&Airy^a  rtjc  ipfifiaKrew^  Standing  in  the 
holy  place,  then  flee.  History  has  only  preserved 
to  us  two  flaunts  which  happened  in  the  temple  before 
its  entire  destruction,  to  which  these  expressions 
are  appropriated,  and  which  on  account  of  their 
near  relation  to  the  destruction  of  this  magnificent 
edifice,  and  of  the  whole  state,  are  to  be  considered 
as  forerunners  and  causes  of  the  desolation  and  of 
the  overthrow,  of  which  (two  facts)  however,  the 
second  is  a  consequence  of  the  first.  The  wildest 
among  the  zealots,  namely,  the  strolling  robbers, 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Zealots  for  their 
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country,  possessed  themselves  of  the  temple,  con- 
verted the  sanctuary  into  a  place  of  arms,  and  into 
the  seat  of  their  murder  aud  tyranny.  The  High  Priest 
Ananias,  who  still  entertained  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Romans,  attempted  to  drive  the 
zealots  from  the  temple,  but  in  vain.  From  that 
time  they  remained  the  predominant  party,  turned 
the  temple  into  a  fortification,  and  made  it  the 
centre  of  the  war,  from  which  they  guided  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem  and  maintained  themselves  therein 
against  the  Romans  until  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple  itself. 

Here  we  have  a  sanctuary  defiled  by  hideous 
crimes,  and  destructive  abominations  in  the  midst  of 
it :  Joseph  us  also  found  them  there,  and  saw  from 
thence  the  prognostic  of  the  inevitable  destruc* 
tion  of  the  whole  state,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  Prophets  ^ 

They  had  not  long  had  possession  of  the  temple, 
when,  to  assure  themselves  of  it,  and  of  the  mas- 
tery of  the  peaceably  disposed,  they  called  to  their 
assistance  the  Idumeans,  an  heathen  nation,  who 
not  only  profaned  the  temple  by  their  polluted  pre- 
sence, but  also  committed  therein  a  horrible  mas- 
sacre, so  that  the  exterior  of  the  building  was 
inundated  with  blood. 

Whichever  of  the  two  facts,  if  we  may  consider 
them  as  two,  we  look  upon,  as  the  j3^cXwy^a  rn^ 
i^nptw(jtt»)g,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  point  which  we 
have  in  view.     They  are  certainly  the  only  facts. 


»  Bell*  Jud.  Kiv.  c,  6.  n.  3,  iytXaro  re  ra  ■&€*«,  *.a*  rove  rwv 
wpoilyfiTtiiy  ^itr^nv^t  Cttnri^  dyvpriKa^  Xoyoirotiat  iyXsvaCoy*  iroXXg  ce 
ovroi  wipi  ap£Tijc  *:at  K-atttac  trpoidtcmffay,  a  "K-apaftavrt^  ol  lij\*i>TxHf 
Kat  n}v  Kara  rtfc  ^arpiioc  vpo<t*tjT£iay  riXovc  ^inacra.y<,  'II v  yap  <5tf  icat 
r«c  iraXacoc  Xoyoc  aV^pwo*  «»'^a  iror*  rriv  toXiv  dXinfftvSrait  cot 
KarafXeyftvia^at  ro  tiyia  voft^t  TfoXepov,  irravic  «<«»'  Joararciyil^p,  *« 
X<tpec  (wVeia*  nPOMIANtlSI  to  rov  Btov  rifityo^  k,  r.  X, 
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wbich  history  characterizes  as  such,  or  rather  they 
are  the  only  remarkable  events  respecting  the  tem- 
ple, which  it  adduces  at  all,  previous  to  its  entire 
destruction.  They  both  occur  immediately  before 
the  death  of  Zacharias. 

Now,  when  Matthew  recites  the  discourse  of  the 
Lord  upon  this  circumstance,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
words  ''abomination  of  desolation  "  in  the  temple,  he 
suddenly  interrupts  the  speech  of  Jesus  with  an 
apostrophe,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  Lord's  discourse 
exclaims  to  his  readers : ''  if  you  should  chance  to  see 
the  abomination  of  desolation  as  spoken  of  by  Da- 
niel occurring  in  the  holy  pUce,  Whoso  readeih  let 
Um  wsdersUmd,  then  let  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea 
flee  into  the  mountains.'' 

Matthew  must  have  found  the  reason  for  this  ex- 
clamation in  the  state  in  which  matters  were  at  that 
time.  As  the  passsage  speaks  of  the  signal  for  flight, 
and  as  he  calls  upon  his  readers  not  to  let  it  pass  un- 
noticed, it  must  needs  have  existed,  and  been  evident; 
the  warning  of  Jesus  must  have  pointed  at  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time>  and  the  signal.  The  abomi* 
mUiom  cfdesolaium  tn  the  sanctuary.  To  jSSiXv^^  rn^ 
jfMyi^gtt^c  vTMc  i^  rovy  ciyc^>  must  havc  forcibly  ope- 
rated upon  his  mind. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  when 
Matthew  was  composing  the  last  chapters  of  his 
book ;  for  this  passage  was  not  written  later.  The 
Romans  had  already  possession  of  Galilee,  when 
these  scenes  occurred  in  Jerusalem  and  were  upon 
the  point  of  making  a  conquest  of  Judea ;  had  they 
been  already  in  possession  of  it,  at  that  time,  the 
warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  to  avail  them- 
Bdves  of  the  signal  for  flight  would  then  have  been 
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These  circumstances  principally  led  him  to  his 
undertaking  and  to  the  plan  of  his  work.  There 
was,  both  before  and  during  the  civil  disturbances  of 
the  Jews,  as  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  assure 
US,  a  report  circulated,  that  the  time  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  their  Saviour  and  the  restorer  of  their 
independence,  viz.  the  Messiah,  would  appear. 
This  belief,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  authors^ 
contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  stxengthen 
their  resolution  of  commencing  the  war  and  of  car- 
rying it  on  with  obstinacy. 

The  insurrection  begun  against  the  Romans,  drew 
the  whole  nation  together  into  one  central  point  of 
union  and  one  common  interest :  all  again  became 
Jewish  with  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  whereby  Chris- 
tianity must  have  lost  no  small  number  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

Under  such  opinions  and  circumstances  Matthew 
wrote  his  sketch  of  the  actions,  instructions,  and  mira- 
cles of  Jesus,  with  reference  to  the  ancient  holy  books, 
in  which  the  lineaments  of  the  picture  of  the  Messiah 
were  confessedly  scattered.  He  proved  that  he  had 
already  appeared,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  that 
his  life  and  actions  were  pointedly  consistent  with  the 
representations  of  the  Prophets. — By  this,  the  decep- 
tions and  the  hopes  which  the  Insurgents  had  raised, 
and  the  main  ground  upon  which  they  had  gained  the 
public  opinion,  were  most  sensibly  attacked. 

This  book,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  constitution,  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
Holy  city  were  predicted  by  Jesus,  might  be  in- 
structive to  many,  however  httle  the  present  endea- 
vours might  be  successful,  and  however  more  advan- 
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tageoos  it  might  be  to  remain  faithful  to  the  quietly 
suffering  school  of  Jesus. 

It  promised  also,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  cessation  of  all  the  externals  of  the 
Je¥nsh  worship  festivals  and  sacrifices,  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surviving  Jews  should  embrace 
Christianity,  and  that  after  the  fulfilment  of  these 
events,  the  occurrence  of  which  was  announced  by 
Jesus  so  early  in  this  work,  they  should  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  Teacher  and  King  Messiah  who 
had  established  a  kingdom  of  virtue  and  truth  for 
the  children  of  Israel 

This  work  was  designed  to  preserve  those  who 
are  already  scholars  of  Christianity  in  their  faith, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  it. 

SECTION  VII. 

And  thus  it  happened.  The  new  doctrine  had 
many  professors  among  the  Jews,  who  remained 
faithful  to  it,  and  it  gained  many  more  after  the  de- 
struction, who,  however,  in  Palestine,  as  well  as 
every  where  would  abandon  no  part  of  Juda* 
ism,  but  would  unite  it  with  the  religion  of  the 
Messiah.  But,  they  varied  in  their  opinions,  and 
on  account  of  them  divided  themselves  into  two 
leading  sects,  known  by  the  name  of  Nazorseans  and 
Ebionites. 

The  Ebionites  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  passionate  adherence  to  the  Law  and 
Judaism,  and  by  some  peculiar  dogmas  respecting 
the  divine  origin  of  Jesus.  They  had,  instead  of 
all  the  religious  books  of  the  Christians,  a  single 
historical  book  only  of  the  actions  of  Jesus,  which 
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they  named  Kara  Mar^atov  **,  which  being  composed  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  was  also  called  EuoyyiXioi/  Kaff 

The  Nazorasans,  likewise,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language  (in  which  they  after- 
wards still  continued  to  read  the  holy  books  of  their 
nation,)  preserved  the  ancient  reverence  for  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  possessed  as  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  Hebrew  work  also, 
which  we  find  called  by  the  title  to  Kaff  'E%aiovc 

ivayytXtOv,  although  seldom  by  the  title  Kara  MatBaiov, 

—which,  as  a  book  relative  to  the  Messiah,  may  be 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  their  Jewish  canon. 

From  these  circumstances  arises  the  question; 
Did  not  Matthew  perhaps  write  his  Gospel  originally 
in  the  Hebrew  language  ? 


SECTION  VIII, 


i 


The  account  which  assures  us  of  this,  proceeds 
Hkewise  from  another  quarter,  namely,  from  ortho- 
dox teachers.  Papias  says :  Matthew  wrote  his 
history  in  the  Hebrew  language  *.  This  testimony, 
indeed,  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  weight  from  the 
observation  of  Eusebius,  through  whom  it  has  de- 
scended to  us,  who  says  that  this  teacher  was  very 
simple,  wavv  (T^tKfJoc  tov  vouv.  Eusebius,  who  was 
still  in  possession  of  his  writings,  could  certainly 
form  a  more  correct  opinion  respecting  them,  than 


••  Ireneeui,  L.  i,  adv*  Hser.  C.  26.  L.  iii»  C.  ii. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E,  L.  iii.  C.  27.   Epiphan.  Hseres.  xxx. 

*  Euseb.    H*   E.  L.  iii.   C.   29.   irtpt   h  MarOawv  ravra  tlp^tfrm. 
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we  eioi :  but  since  Papias  has  been  taken  onder  the 
pTMectien  of  learned  men,  who  for  their  purposes 
mi^ht  have  wished  him  a  little  more  acuf  e,  we  wiB 
gladty  ^mit  that  he  was  only  a  Kttle  siteple '. 

If  we  do  not  look  upon  the  of>ject  of  the  investi- 
gatioR  as  a  ciitie^  question,  and  if  #e  consider  his 
declaration  not  as  his  own  account,  but  as  one  wMch 
was  merely  committed  to  paper  by  him,  he  might 
indeed  be  descrying  of  some  attention,  for^  ac- 
cording to  the  renfiarks  of  the  antrents  concerning 
him,  he  was  an  assiduous  collector  of  verbal  tra- 
ditions, which  formed  afterwards  the  materials  of 
his  works. 

But  in  case  we  be  not  previously  satisfied  as 
to  a  man's  spirit  of  investigiation,  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  our  being  instructed  respecting  the 
sources  to  which  his  honest  declarations  refer,  for  us 
to  be  indemnified  by  his  diligence  and  good  will 
for  his  confined  critical  powers.  These,  which 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  confer  credibility  on 
his  weak  niental  endo#ments,  Papias  has  not  here 
shewn. 

i^gbt  be  ndt  probably  then  have  derived  his  ac- 
counts of  an  Hebrew  text  of  Matthew  from  the  schoot 
of  the  Ebiottites  or  Nazorsans?  and  of  what  wottb 
i^onld  bis  assertion  then  be  ? 

*  The  severe  jadgnent  of  Ensebius  is  not  founded,  as  Bli£hatf!Ur» 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  part  U,j,  IS3.  4tb  Edit,  supposes, 
sunply  upon  die  circumstance  of  Papias  believing  a  Millennium, 
attd  of  underslanding  some  parable^  too  literally,  but  upon  the 
ghifenil  contents  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  accepted  as  real,  spuri- 
ons^  parables^  and  discoarses  of  ooT  Lord,  aiid  many  other  fabulous 
things,  Kai  fiva  aXka  ftivdiKiore^f — among  which  was  the  Chilias- 
mua.  The  narratives,  which  Eusebins  has  extracted  from  him, 
are  not  of  a  stamp  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  him,  for  he 
naturally  collected  from  him  for  his  history,  not  the  most  fabulous, 
l>ut  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  probable. 

c  2 
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He  certainly  received  direct  or  indirect  iiiforma- 
tioii  from  this  quarter,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  he  has  quoted  a 
passage  in  his  writings.  He  uses  also,  (such  are  the 
words  of  Eusebius,  Hist  E.  L,  iii.,)  testimonies  from 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  from  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  dwells  largely  upon  another  history 
of  a  woman  who  was  accused  to  our  Lord  on  ac- 
count of  her  manifold  sins,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Gospel   of  the   Hebrew^s,   vv  ro  Kaff  "Ej3paiovc 

tvayytXwv  wipn-^it. 

What  degree  of  confidence  does  the  inquisitive 
historian  now  place  upon  a  man  who  always  pro- 
ceeded on  saying3  and  oral  accounts,  whose  capacity 
of  criticizing  them  was  very  limited,  and  whose 
sources,  according  to  evident  indications,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  are  very  suspicious  ? 

The  next,  who  advances  these  assertions  to  us,  is 
Irenaeus  ".  Mcdthew,  says  he,  jmhlhlied  his  Gospel 
among  the  Jeavi  in  their  own  language.  But  Iren£eus 
was  not  only  so  very  well  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings  of  Papias,  that  he  may  be  suspected  to  have 
borrowed  his  account  from  that  autlior,  but  he  like- 
wise entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him,  and  men- 
tions him  with  an  eulogy  so  very  great  for  Irenajus, 
that  we  not  only  thence  find  matter  of  suspicion » 
bat  a  tolerably  clear  evidence  that  he,  if  he  had  not 
read  these  accounts  in  Papias,  must  at  least  have 
taken  them  to  be  entirely  true.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  there  discussed,  he  speaks  thus  :  "  This  is 
asserted  hij  Papias,  tvho  was  a  hearer  of  John^  a  co- 
temporary  of  Pohjcarj}^  and  one  of  tJm  antients,  in  the 

fourth  booh  of  his  h^tiynauuv  Xo-ycwv  *cuptaiC(uv." 

The  circumstance  of  his  being  an  acquaintance  and 


L.  iif.  adv.  Umen,  C.  1.     Euseb.  H.  E,  L,  v,  C.  8. 
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eotemporary  of  Polycarp^  for  whom  Irenaeus  had 
an  unbounded  esteem^  would  alone  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  for  Irenaeus  to  accept  his  ac- 
count with  unlimited  approbation.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  above  predicates  collectively,  that  we 
may  judge  how  far  Irenseus  is  dependent  upon  Pa- 
pias,  and  let  us  add,  that  he,  in  the  same  passage  in 
which  he  heaps  all  these  eulogiums  upon  Papias, 
founds  bb  belief  in  the  empire  of  a  thousand  years 
(or  Millennium,)  upon  the  opinion  of  this  teacher, 
L.  ▼.  adv.  Haer.  C.  33. 

In  this  very  same  work,  which  Irenseus  here 
quotes  and  praises,  was  the  account  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Matthew,  (whence  Eusebius  also  derived  it), 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  Irenseus 
himself  had  found  and  read  this  assertion  of  Papias 
in  his  works.     H.  E.  L.  iii.  fin. 

The  third  evidence  is  Origen  in  Euseb.  Hist.  E.  L. 
vi.  c.  25.  This  teacher  had  by  far  the  best  know- 
ledge of  language  and  of  general  matters,  and  from 
him  we  might  expect  a  decision  that  would  be 
founded  on  deep  investigations,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject :  he  was  peculiarly  com- 
petent to  decide  the  question.  But  the  author 
through  whom  we  receive  his  assertion  respecting 
the  Hebrew  text  of  this  Gospel,  faithfully  observes 
that  the  declaration  of  Origen  is  not  the  result  of 
critical  investigations,  but  that  he  referred  to  a  tra^ 
dition  for  his  allegation ;  cl[»c  f  v  wapaSo<rti  nadwv.  Yet 
indeed  ira/>aSo<ric  there  was  a  worthy  title  to  credibi- 
lity ;  for,  it  was  an  account  of  antient  and  respect- 
able teachers.  Such  an  one  indeed  was  extant  when 
Origen  wrote,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  it. 
This  was  the  Christian  fathers  and  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, who  agreed  in  this  particular,  and  formed  one 
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pommon  opinion  which  guided  the  judgment   of 
Origen» 

Eu.9ebiuii  himself  is  the  last  who  yet  deserves  to  be 
examined.  Hist  E.  L,  iii.  c,  24,  This  learned  man 
asserts  an  original  Hebrew  text  of  Matthew  :  but  he 
likewise  opposes  it.  As  a  writer  and  compiler  of 
History,  where  he  makes  his  conclusions  according 
to  authorities,  which  he  also,  as  we  see,  faithfully 
points  out  to  us,  he  asserts  it.  But  as  a  Philologist 
^nd  Biblical  investigator  he  forms  a  different  opinion. 
Ill  his  commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  he  observes, 
that  Matthew  as  a  man  who  was  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  had  cited  the  words, 
^Qcy^o^at  irpo/3Xi7^[ira  air'  apx**^'  ^^*  Ixxvii,  according  to 
his  oivn  tramlaiioB  :  (we  speak  of  the  Greek  expres- 
gion  of  the  lxx.  from  which  Matthew  departed  for 
the  sake  of  rendering  the  passage  differently,)  uwi 

TOii    ^BtySsi^jLai   air      '^PX^^     Eppaio^    Jiv  o    MarOaio^^  otKEia 

fK^oaci    KiyjiiiTm  UTTttiv'  EKpiVu,o^at  KiKpvfifniva,   k.  t.  X. 

The  whole  historical  deduction  for  a  Hebrew  copy 
of  Matthew,  if  we  trace  back  all  the  testimonies  to 
their  origin,  rests  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Ju- 
daizing  Christians,  of  whom  the  Ebionites  were  in 
possession  of  a  book  in  their  language  which  they 
palled  Kara  MarOatov,  and  as  each  sect  recommended  it 
as  the  only,  true,  credible,  and  perfect  book  of  Re- 
ligion ^,  (with  which  assertion  the  Nazoraeans  perhaps 
agreed  also)  they  knew  how  to  prepossess  one  or 
another  of  the  Christian  teachers  in  its  favour  ;  by 
means  of  whom  the  tradition  obtained  farther  repu- 
tation and  recommendation. 


Tw^'  C£  XoiTTotk'  (pfftyyiXutty)  afuxpof  iwotovyro  Xpyoi". 
H.  E.  L.  iii.  C.  27. 


EuseU« 
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SECTION  IX. 

But  might  not  also  the  Hebrew  Christians  say  the 
truth  and  be  deserving  of  credit?  The  Ebionites 
formed  a  numerous  body  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  and  on  account  of  their  anti- 
quity, they  deserve  our  attention  with  respect  to  their 
assertions. 

The  more  ancient  records  for  instance  fix  their 
origin  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  some  of  the  later 
investigators  of  history.  Irensus,  who.  Lib.  L  cap.  26. 
speaks  of  the  Ebionites,  mentions  them  after  Cerin- 
thus  immediately  before  the  Nicolaitans ;  but  Euse« 
bins  has  placed  them  after  Menander,  the  scholar  of 
Simon,  before  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans.  He  has 
thereby  kept  in  view  the  succession  of  time :  for^ 
after  having  discussed  the  Ebionites,  he  continues ; 

*'  About  the  same  time,  Kara  rovg  St&riXovfUvovc  xpovovg, 

Cerinthus,  another  leader  of  the  Heretics  appeared : 
lastly,  with  these  also,  ctc  rovrwv  Snra,  (so  he  says  in  the 
following  paragraph),  appeared  the  heresy  of  the 
Nicolaitans/  Hist  E.  L.  iii.  c.  26,  27, 28.  Jerome 
mentions  among  the  Heretics  whom  John  opposes 
in  his  Gospel,  the  then  rising  sect  of  the  Ebionites,  et 
maxim  etune  Ebionitarum  Dogma  consurgens.  Catal.  v. 
Jo.  and  Procem. in  Matth. — Epiphanius says:  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  which  had  descended  to  him  the 
EbioniteB  seem  to  have  sprung  up  at  the  period, 
when,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Chris* 
tians  settled  themselves  in  Peraea,  particularly  in 
Pella  and  in  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  Haer.  xxx. 
In  the  time  of  Hadrian  they  already  possessed  dis- 
tinguished persons  am<mg  those  of  their  own  per- 
Biiasion,  vi2.  Theodotion  and  Aqmlas,.and  probably^ 
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indeed,  among  their  opponents,  Justin  the  Martyr, 
who,  according  to  Theodore t,  wrote  against  them. 
For  his  book,  wliich  he  had  written  against  the 
Heretics  is  older  than  his  greater  apology  which  re- 
fers to  the  same,  and  which  was  composed  shortly 
after  the  second  Jewish  war,  which  he  there  calls  rov 

vvv  yii'Ofiivov  wo\ifiov. 

We  are  less  certain  of  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Na- 
zoraeans:  they  were  sometimes  overlooked  by  the 
Hteresiologists  either  because  they  comprehended 
them  among  the  first,  or  because  they  had  a  more 
fcivorable  opinion  of  them. 

Their  book  is,  like  the  book  of  the  Ebionites,  no 
longer  exant,  but  several  fragments  of  it,  which  have 
been  preserved,  furnish  us  with  matter  for  its  ex- 
amination. That  we  may  then  be  able  to  judge 
^of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  see,  how  far  its  existence  may 
te  retraced  into  antiquity,  and  how  much  of  its  con- 
tents may  be  discovered  with  certainty,  lest  we 
should  decide,  a  priori,  an  historical  question,  which 
must  be  answered  by  documents. 

The  author  who  has  written  most  extensively  on 
this  subject  is  Jerome.  He  obtained  this  book  from 
the  Nazora?ans  themselves,  and  translated  it  into  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  from  whence  this 
teacher's  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  is  fully 
apparent,  and  he  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  source  in 
investigations  relating  to  it.  He  himself  guides  us 
to  its  age,  and  affords  some  data  for  determining 
the  time,  when  it  originated.  In  particular,  he 
informs  us  that  Origen  sometimes  quoted  it  in  his 
writings,  of  which  we  can  even  now  be  certified 
by  a  collation.  Both  of  them,  in  their  works  which 
are  yet  extant,  have  appealed  to  the  same  passage  of 
tliis  Gospel;  Jerome  in  the  commentary  upon  Micah 
viii  6.  Qui  .....  crediderit  Evangelio,  quod  secun- 
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dum  Hebrsos  editum  nuper  transtulimus,  in  quo  de 
persoii&  Salvatoris  dicitur;  motUi  hdit  me  Maier 
wiea  Spirihu  Sanctus  in  umo  eapillorum  mearum,  non 
dabitabit  dicere  sermonem  Dei  ortum  esse  de 
Spirits,  et  aniinain  quae  sponsa  sennonb  est,  habere 
sacrum  Sanctum  Spiritum,  qui  apud  Hebraeos 
genere  dicitur  foeminino.  Origen  in  the  fifteenth 
Homily   upon  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  commentary 

upon  John'  :  kav  &  irpocrccrai  rcc  ro  KaV  'E^pcuovc  fvay- 
yikwv,  iyOa  ovroc  o  vtmnp  fnmv,  aprc  cXa/3c  fu  n  fttrnip  pov 
ro  tt'yioy   xvnipi,   cv  ;ii^  nav  rpiyfav  ftov  jcai  ainivf yicf  ftg  u^ 

ro  opoc  TO  fuya  Oafiwp,  So  fsx  distinct  traccs  of  its 
existence  are  now  shewn,  which  go  back  still  farther 
to  the  teacher  of  Origen  %  if  indeed  the  former  en- 
tertained the  same  opinion  as  his  scholar  of  ro  KtA' 
'E/Spacovc   cvayyfXiov.    He  commuuicates  to  us  the 

following  passage  from  it:  oiavfjuurac  fiaaiktwni  jcoA 
0  /SoffiXcvffac  avairavOir<rcrai. 

There  are  still  earlier  notices  of  its  higher  anti- 
quity which  may  be  moulded  into  a  regular  proof. 
Ignatius  the  Martyr  mentions  in  the  epistle  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Smyrna  some  words  of  Jesus,  which  are 
not  extant  in  our  Gospels,  but  which,  to  judge  from 
combination  and  connection,  are  taken  out  of  a 
written  document     They  are  to  this  effect :  km  ot% 

wpoc  Tov^  ircpi  Ilcrpov  nXOtv,  c^n  avrocc,  Xafifrt,  ^Aci^ifaart 
fu  KOI  c&n,  ore  ovk  ufu  Aaifioviov  aa<i»/iarov,  Kat  tiiOvc  ovrov 
n^vro  jcoi  inoTw^av. 

The  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  his  residence,  could,  if  a  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews had  been  in  existence, have  easily  laid  his  hand 

'  Fabric  Cod.  Apocryph.  Nov.  Test.  P.  i.  p.  SSfL  Edit.  Hamb. 
1719.  We  also  find  the  passages  belongiiig  to  it  collected  in  the 
New  InTestigadon  of  the  Age  and  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  of  tba 
Hebrews,  by  M.  Chr.  Frederick  Weber.    TiibiDgen.     iS06.    8. 

'  €km.  AIhc  Lib.  iii.  Strom.  C.  9. 
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upon  it,  and  it  would  be  very  improper  for  him  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  it*  The  words  however  really 
stood  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  from  which  Jerome  has 
in  part  taken  thera  in  the  prologue  to  the  eighteenth 
book  upon  Isaiah.  Cum  enim  eum  putarent  Spiritum, 
vel  juxta  Evangelium,  quod  Hebraicum  lectitant 
Nazareni,  incorporaie  Daemonium,  dixit  eis^  quid 
turbati  estis  et  cogitationes  ascendunt  in  corda  ves- 
tra  ?  videte  manus  meas  et  pedes  meos,  &c.  But  he 
says  most  expressly,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Christian 
authors^  in  Ignatius,  that  they  were  contained  entire 
in  this  Jewish  work  :  Scripsit  et  ad  Smyrnseos,  in 
quo  et  de  Evangelio,  quod  nuper  a  me  translatum  est 
super  persond  Christi  ponit  testimonium  dicens*  .  ,  . 
Et  quando  venit  ad  Petrmn  et  ad  eos^  qui  cum  Petro 
erani,  dixit  eis :  Ecce  palpate  me  et  videte^  quia  non 
sum  Oiernonium  incorporaie,  et  siaiim  tetigerunt  eum 
et  credidenmt* 

From  these  observations  the  book  is  very  probably 
of  a  great  antiquity,  and  the  date  of  its  existence  was 
during  the  days  of  the  Apostles  or  shortly  afterwards. 
It  was,  according  to  the  fragments,  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  works  of  the  Latin  father,  not  very  like 
to  Matthew  and  yet  not  altogether  unlike  to  him. 

Of  however  remote  antiquity  the  existence  of 
the  Jewish  book  may  be  shewn  to  be,  and  at- 
tested by  historical  proofs,  we  nevertheless  find  it  so 
diti'erent  from  our  Matthew,  that  the  identity  of  the 
two  writings  cannot  be  conjectured  in  any  way  from 
their  contents.  The  testimonies  of  its  existence  in 
Origen  and  Clemens  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two,  and  Matthew  has  not  at  all  em- 
ployed himself  upon  that  part  of  the  history,  which 
comprises  the  events  subsequent  to  tlie  resurrection^ 
to  which  the  passage  cited  by  Ignatius  belongs.  It 
was  consequently,  if  we  judge  of  it  even  by  the 
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oldest  testimony,  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence, 
0fld  ^V6Q  in  its  plan,  by  no  means  corresponding  to 
Matthew, 

Yet»  although  this  book,  according  to  these  data, 
which  »re  the  grounds  of  discerning  its  antiquity  and 
cpntents,  was  a  different  work,  still  the  epoch  of  its 
origin,  which  borders  on  the  contemporaries  of  our 
Lord>  ensures  to  it  an  historical  value,  the  estimation 
of  which,  (Mgeo,  indeed,  as  often  as  he  makes  use  of 
it,  leaves  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers,  but  which 
the  Martyr  of  Antioch,  as  for  as  this  passage  is  con«' 
cemed,  accepts  unconditionally.  It  was  not  indeed 
destitute  (rf absurdities,  as  is  shewn  by  the  account  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  as  the  mother  of  Jesus  car«> 
ried  the  Son  by  a  hair  of  his  head  up  to  Tabor ;  this 
however  does  not  justify  us  in  forming  an  estima* 
tion  of  the  whole,  but  would  well  justify  us  in 
critically  investigating  the  different  parts  of  it  if 
we  were  in  possession  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it, 
which  have  been  preserved,  are  indeed  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  be  unworthy  of  our  Lord,  and 
might  well  have  been  spoken  by  him  as  a  teacher. 
Jerome  tells  us,  for  instance,  (Comment,  in  Ezech. 
xxiv.  7,)  that  for  any  man  to  sadden  the  mind  of 
his  brother  is  mentioned  therein  among  the  great 
crimes,  and  in  another  place,  (Comment,  ad  Ephes. 
Y.  4.)  Our  Lord  says  to  his  disciples  :  Never  be  in 
greater  joy  than  when  you  see  your  brother  happy. 
Two  admonitions  which  are  entirely  confcmnable 
to  the  magnanimity  of  Christianity. 

The  EbioniteSji  who  likewise  possessed  an  Hebrew 
Gospel,  had,  (according  to  the  account  of  Jerome, 
who,  in  Palestine  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  waa  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  inter- 
course witk  the  Nwoi»«»,  and  who  might  alsa  hav^ 
been  so  with  these,)  no  other  than  the  NazQWeaiw 
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which  both  parties  used  in  common*.  By  this, 
the  question  respecting  the  age,  value^  and  contents 
of  the  Ebionitical  book  would  be  solved>  had  not 
Epiphanius,  who  was  of  Palestine,  brought  up 
among  the  Jews,  and  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage, produced  to  us  extracts  from  the  Gospel  of 
the  Ebionites,  which  make  us  distrustful  of  the  ac- 
count of  Jerome.  Among  a  few  other  fragments^ 
he  has  extracted  from  it  the  history  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  Haeres.  xxx.,  which  the  Latin  Father  of 
the  church  has  inserted  from  the  Nazoraean  book 
into  his  commentary  upon  Isaiah  iv.  12,  The  nar- 
rative of  both  compositions  is  so  totally  different, 
that  we  do  not  perceive  in  them  even  a  trace  of  a 
former  resemblance,  as  we  may  perceive  from  this 
example. 

Factum     est     autera,  Tovre  Xaou  ^awnaBiVToq 

cumascendissetDominus  ^XO^   'UaovQ  Km  f(^anTm9ti 

de  aqui,  et  funs  omnis  vwo  rov  'Iwawov'   kui    w^ 

SpiritOs  Sancti  descendit  avrjXO^v  Ik  tov  v^uto^,  t|voi> 

et  requievit   super  eum,  yri<jav  ot  ovftavot,  Kai  ctSt  ro 

et  dixit  illi  ;  fili,  in  Omni-  -rrvtvfia  tqv  Biov  to  ayiov  iv 
bus     prophetis     expecta^      u&4    wtpKrrifia^  KanXBovari^ 

bam  te,  ut  venires  et  re-  tic  avrov,  kui  ^wvii  (ytvtro  he 
quiescerem  super  te,  tu  es  tov  ovpavov  Xtyovaa'  av  ^ou 
enim  requies  mea,  tu  es     u  o  uioc:  o  ayawijTo^,  iv  uoc 

filius  mens  primOgenitUS,      w^oKv^a*  t-yw  ait^ipov  -yt-yev- 

qui  regnas  in  sempiter-  vnKa  trr  koi  ivBvq  inpt^ 
num. 


itit   riq    El    cupie;   icat    iraXiy 


*  In  Evangelio,  quo  utuntur  Nazareni  et  Ebionitae,  quod  nuper  in 
Graecum  de  HebrtPo  scrmonc  transmlimus.    Comment,  in  Mattli. 
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ovroc  i^Ttp  o  vloc  ptmi  ^T*- 
wwrtKf  if'  or  fiioK^9m»  Kmi 
Tint  IftKCVviicvfK^tfVftfMiratrrY 
Xcyfi*  Sfofiai  aov  Kvpu,  9v  fu 
/3oirrc9ov'  o  8f  fJCwXvcv  svry, 
if «K,  or«  ovri#c  wrc  vpfvor 
vXitpM^iivai  vavra. 

It  lias  been   supposed,  out  of  respect   to  the 
testimony  of  the  Latin  father,  which  he  deposes 
concerning  a  matter  about  which,   he  was  most 
circumstantially  informed,  that   Epiphanius,    who, 
in  the  account  of  the  Ebionitish  dogmata,  (as  he 
himself  says,)  discussed,   at    the   same  time,  the 
opinions  of  the  Elksaites  or  Sampsasans,  by  mistake 
mixed  and  confounded  the  tenets  and  the  religious 
books  of  the  one  party  with  thoise  of  the  other  ^ 
But  he  was  far  too  well  informed,  as  to  the  writings 
of  this  branch  of  the  Jewish  school,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  the  treatise  on  the  Os2eans  and 
Sampsseans,  and  his  conduct  in  analyzing  the  Ebion- 
itical  opinions  declares  the  contrary.     He  has  indeed 
united  these  Jewish  sects  together,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  their  principles,  yet  (he  has  done 
so)  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  dis- 
tinguished them.    In  representing  some  opinions 
peculiar  to  the  Sampsaeans,  he  adds  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  differ  in  these  from  the  Ebionites : 

ovjc  iSfg.  A  little  afterwards,  he  again  distinguishes 
the  opinions  of  the  older  Ebionitical  school  from 
those  which  their  subsequent  disciples  defended: 

voTC  fuv  avTOf  '£^c«i»v  Xfyciiv  ix  vaparpi/Siic  ^piXov  avOpttmnt 
^  Storr  on  the  oliject  of  the  Goipel  history  and  on  the  Bptitlct 
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ytyivnaBm"  aXXors  ^€  ol  aT   avrov  *E/3covaioi,      From  this 

conduct  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  be    , 
led  astray  through  a  confusion  of  the  subjects. 

It  is  therefore  the  Ebionitical  book,  from  which  he 
has  taken  these  extracts ;  and  however  unlike  it  is  to    [ 
the  Nazoraian   cited  by  Jerome,  yet  the  Cyprian    i 
bishop  seems  to  agree  with  the  account  of  the  Latin    | 
father.     He  speaks  of  both  writings  under  the  same    ' 

appellations,  jcaru  MarOaiciFand  cwayyEXiov  'E|3pa«\-o»' — 

he  seems  to  deduce  them  from  Matthew,  and  only  to 
attribute  their  difference  to  the  interpolations,  omis- 
sions, and  additions  to  which  they  were  exposed^ 
and  to  arrange  them  into  the  irXii^iaTarov  and  ov  \ 
IwXfipiijTaTov  Kai  vivoOiv^irQv  ^ ,  whence  also  he  did  not 
[know,  whether  the  Nazora;ans  had  preserved  or  re- 
jected the  genealogy. 

Tlie  following  reason  also  for  a  former  identity 
I  may  likewise  be  worthy  of  consideratioiL  Jerome 
joins  also  to  the  Nazorseau  Gospel  the  appellation 
secundum  Apostolos.  In  Evangelio  ....  quo  utun- 
tur  usque  hodie  Nazareni,  secundum  Apostolos,  sive, 
ut  plerique  autumant,  juxta  Matthseum.  Lib.  iii. 
adv.  Pelag.,  by  which  the  contents  are  not  only 
referred  to  Matthew  but  to  all  the  Apostles,  which 
also  agrees  with  the  writings  of  the  Ebionites, 
There,  in  the  very  beginning,  they  are  all  repre- 
sented as  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  first  person  : 
iT/iere  was  a  7Han,  whose  name  was  Jesits,  tvko  ivhen  he 
became  thirty  years  old,  chose  m\     And  then  follow, 

I  *"  Haeres.  xxix.  de  Nazorseis.  ixovtrt  Sc  ro'Kara  Mar^a  toy  EimyytXtov 
irXrjpEvraToy  'EpparoTc*  Trap*  avTOtc  yap  ffn^wc  rovro,  icaSwc  fs  apx7C 
iypaipJIf  'ElifmiKoi^  ypnfifinerty  rri  trttt^rrat.  Hi3fft.  XXX.  de  Ebtone. 
Nfttt  Bij(pyTai  fiiy  nat  avrot  rorant  MrtrB^rttov  ihuyytXior ,  ,  -  •  Kakov&t 
^t  avTo  na^'  'Ei^paiovr,  w^  ra  dXrj^ri  tfrnv  ttvitv^  on  MarS'aiog  /loroc 
'E/3pct/<n"i'  K»  r.  X.  ly  tm  yovv  xap'  avroic  ihayytXit^,  kotq.  MttrBuioi*  opO' 
fia^ofiivft  oif\  oXtff  C£  TrXijpiaraTiftf,  whicli  indeed  is  not  entire  but 
very  copious,  nXXa  yivo^tvfsiyff  Kat  liUpOTjjpiacftir^.  X. 
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hi  the  address  of  Jesos^  the  names  of  the  twelve, 
among  whom  our  Lord  says  to  Matthew  in  parti- 
cular; And  also  thee,  Matthew,  have  I  called  as 
Hum  saUest  at  the  receipt  qfcusiams  *. 

Since  in  the  heginning,  all  the  Apostles  are  thus 
speaking  of  themselves,  they  shew  that  they  are  aD 
participants  in  the  contents,  and  this  Gospel  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  writing  secundum  Jpostalos, 
fike  that  of  the  Nazorseans,  in  which,  as  Jesus,  in 
his  address,  particolarly  distinguishes  Matthew, 
he  had  a  principal  part,  and  perhaps  the  merit  of 
editor. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  whether  it  was  one,  or 

two  originally  different  writings,  neither  of  the  two 

cases  leads  to  a  very  flattering  result  with  respect  to 

the  pore  and  honest  declaration  on  their  part,  which 

is  indispensable  to  the  historical  credibility.     Sop- 

pesing  that  this  difference  originated  in  arbitrary  al- 

terationa  by  the  two  sects,  which  have  obliterated 

the  origindt  similarity  and  its  traces,  contrary  to  the 

custom  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  accounted 

criminali  and  sinful  to   venture  such  an  act  in  an 

acknowledged   holy  book,  can  we,  in    that  case, 

ascribe  a  declaration,  that  will  be  considered  valid 

before  the  tribunal  of  critics,  to  these  men,  who  act 

thus  towards  a  religious  book  for  the  purpose  of 

fevouring  their  opinions  and  presumptions,  though 

flie  one  or  the  other  party  call  its  book  Kara  Mar- 

ftwor. 


**Ey£K£n)  TiQdvfip  orofiari  Tijffoi/c,  •'"<»*  alro^  &q  iruy  rpiwcovra  Htke- 
km  ^^loc'  mi  i\^if  ih  fttt^etpvaov/i  elvriXBry  elc  rrpf  olinar  2c/iwroc 
^hukn^smt^BtrpoVf  kqa  dvoii^QTO  vrofia  ainrav  cliri*  waptpxofuvoQ 

2<0c^iov,   ecu  :SU/i4aya,  cot  'Ay^piay,  icai  QaB^atov  *:ai  ^fjuava  tok 
Z^Wifv,  cat  *lovSay  roy  *l<rKQpiwriv,  ecu  ae  rov  ^ar^atov  Ka^t^o/icyoy 
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If  there  were  two  originally  different  works^  one 
of  them  is  a  certain  proof,  that  the  extravagant  adhe- 
rence to  Judaism  and  passion  for  schism  have  misled 
the  one  party  to  compose  for  themselves  a  book 
agreeable  to  their  prejudices  and  opinions,  or  arbi- 
trarily to  establish  an  extant  Hebrew  treatise  which 
was  the  most  conformable  to  their  opinions,  as  an 
acknowledged  ground  of  Religion.  Of  one  party  it 
is  incontrovertibly  true ;  but  are  not  both  accused 
of  the  same  Judaical  fanaticism  by  history  ? — were 
not  both  parties,  according  to  its  accusations  against 
them,  equally  agreeable  to  the  undertaking,  and 
induced  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  their 
Jewish  opinions  and  assertions  ? — and  were  they 
not  invited  to  it  by  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  were 
extant  in  the  real  Gospels,  respecting  the  Sabbath 
and  other  Jewish  customs  which  they  wished  to 
be  observed,  however  otherwise  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  coincide  in  their  books,  opinions,  with  each 
other  ? — and  what  then  were  more  natural,  than  that 
they  should  support  their  writings  and  opinions  by 
a  nominal  authority,  and  ascribe  them  to  Matthew^ 
or  even  to  all  the  Apostles  ? 


SECTION  X. 

Matthew  was  desirous  of  being  understood  in 
the  country,  which  he  intended  more  immediately 
to  be  influenced  by  his  Gospel ;  it  is  therefore  not 
superfluous,  if  we  wish  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
his  situation  as  an  author,  to  observe,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  correct  representations,  the  state,  in  which 
he  found  the  language  of  the  country.  According 
to  some  the  Greek  language  had  at  that  time  ac- 
quired a  consideraSle  estimation  next  to  the  language 
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of  tiie  country  * :  bat  if,  again,  we  listen  to  others, 
we  should  doubt,  whether  any  one  in  Palestine  nn* 
derstood  Greek ;  whether  Peter,  John,  James,  Jade, 
and  even  Matthew  had  any  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage, which  might  be  peculiarly  expected  from  a 
man  engaged  in  the  business  of  collecting  customs'. 
But  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  those  countries  we  shall  come  to  a 
very  difiTerent  result. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  Macedonians  the  state  of 
Asia  underwent  many  changes  as  to  opinion,  cus- 
toms, science  and  language,  the  history  of  which, 
from  want  of  documents  will  never  be  entirely  deve- 
kped.  What  I  saj  here  respecting  the  language  is 
principally  directed  to  Palestine. 

What  shall  we  say  (such  are  the  words  of  an  old 
author)  to  Greek  cities  in  barbarous  countries,  and 
to  the  Macedonian  language  among  the  Indians  and 
among  the  Persians'?  For  the  Macedonians  had 
baik  Greek  cities  even  in  Media  \  On  the  Tigris, 
Seleucia  was  principally  inhabited  by  Greeks  ^ ;  to 

*  The  sutbon  upon  this  tubject  have  been  specified  by  Kuinoel, 
in  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  in  Edit.  Harles.  T.  iv.  L.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  760. 
To  these  add,  Dominid  Deodati  J.  C.  Neapolitani  de  Christo  Gra;ce 
loquente.  Svo,  Neapoli,  1767.  I  could  not  obtain  this  treatise  even 
>t  Na{(les.  Ft,  Guii.  Shubert  dissertat.  quA  in  sermonem,  quo  Evan- 
gel. Matthsi  conscriptum  fuerit,  inquiritur.  Gotting.  1810. 

'  Giambeniado  de  Rossi,  della  lingua  propria  di  Christo,  etc. 
Parma.  8.  1772,  It  is  particularly  directed  against  Diodati.  The 
celebrated  author  sometimes  confounds  difierent  ages  :  often  makes 
"K  of  bad  weapons  ;  but  is  a  sturdy  combatant. 

'  Seneca  coosolat.  ad  Helvid.  c.  6. 

*  (In  h  Kat'EXXfjyiS^  iroX***  KTioiiara  tuv  M^c^ovwv  ly  rp  Mc?i^ 
St^  L.  xi.  p.  5«4.  secund.  Casaub. 

'  '«.  Ant  L.  xviii.  c.  9.  n.  8.  ohcovtri  h  ahrriv  (ScXivwiaO  iroXXot 
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the  south-east  was  the  magnificent  Ctesiphon  ^ 
to  the  north-west  was  Sittace'- 

Babylon  imitated  Macedonia;  in  its  neighbour- 
hood lived  Greeks  and  Macedonians "'.  But,  not  to 
enter  into  details,  we  refer  (in  Appian)  to  a  large 
catalogue  of  cities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Syria  which 
were  assigned  to  the  Greeks  °.  Tigranes,  the  Ar- 
menian, in  his  march  to  Phoenicia,  by  way  of  Syria, 
destroyed  no  less  than  twelve  Greek  cities'*.  Be- 
tween Syria  and  Babylonia  we  meet  with  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra*  which  are  inscribed  with  inscriptions  less 
Palmyrene  than  Grecian  ^  Even  some,  written  in 
the  Palmyrene  character,  are,  nevertheless,  in  their 
language,  Greeks  In  Upper  Syria,  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine,  and  in  Palestine  itself,  the 
Greeks,  as  far  as  the  situation  and  neighbourhood 
admitted  it,  made  still  greater  intrusions.  The 
many  disturbances  which  here  took  place  furnished 
great  inducements  to  them.  The  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucidae  had  a  long  contest  for  the  possession  of 


k  Ibidi  ti.  d.  Krvjro't^W'rra.  ...  n-oXiF 'EXXi^Kt^a. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  L.  0.  e,  31,  oppidtiro  ejus  Sittace  Graecorum :  ab 
ortuest,  should  be  thus  pointed:  oppidura  ejus  Sittace  Greecorum  : 
ab  ortu  est  Sabbata :  ab  occasu  autem  Anttochia. 

™  Plin.  H.  N.  L.  vi.  c,  SO,  Babylonia  .  .  .  ,  .  libera  hodie  ac  sul 
juris,  Macedonumque  moris.  Joseph.  Ant.  c.  5.  n.  11.  irat  yap  ol 
ravT ij  icaToiKovms  'EXXiji'^c  irg>i  MaKi^ovtg^  X. 

"  Appian.  de.  reb.  Syriac.  c.  ivii.T*  1,  p.  622,23.  edit.  Schweigb. 

*  Strabo.  L.  xi.  towards  tbe  end. 

•*  Rob*  W^ood,  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the  de- 
sart.  Lond.  1753.  foL  contains  26  Greek  inscriptions,  and  only  13 
Palmyrene.  Also  Corn,  le*  Brun.  Voyage  au  Levant,  Paris  1714. 
gives,  from  tbe  original  English  accounts,  the  Greek  inacriptioDs, 
pa.  345— 6G, 

**  Barthefemy,  Reflexions  sur  I'alphabet  et  sur  la  langue  dont  on 
se  servoit  autrefois  k  Palmyre,  in  the  Memoires  de  rAcadenue  des 
Inacript.  et  Belles  Lettres.  T.  xlv,  8.  p.  179.  seq. 
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these  countries;  they  bronght  their  Greeks  with 
fbem,  and  placed  them  as  gOTernors  and  as  inhabi- 
tants of  the  older  and  more  recently  bailt  cities^ 
lodging  them  as  garrisons  in  them* 

Antioch,  the  capital  of  Upper  Syria,  bordering 
on  Palestine,  was,  by  its  founder,  peopled  with 
Macedonians  and  Greeks  %  and  obtmned  the  reputo- 
tion  of  Greek  refinement  and  science*.  Not  only 
in  Antioch,  but  in  several  dties  of  Lower  SyriM, 
hrf  Korm  2iffif,  Macedom'ana  and  Greeks,  together 
with  Jews,  were  introduced  as  inhabitants  *• 
•  Likewise,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  yet  more  an- 
cient which  were  under  fewer  restrictionB  and 
treated  with  distinction  on  account  of  their  conse- 
^lenoe,  yielded  to  the  Greek  influence,  and 
ehanged  their  language.-  When  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  established  their  dominion  in 
these  countries,  they  ordered  the  edict  which  they 
published  at  Tyre,  to  be  exposed  in  the  public  places, 
in  two  languages,  viz.  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  that 
every  one  might  be  able  to  read  it*.  The  same 
must  haye  happened  at  Sidon :  for,  a  Roman  edict, 
m  ihe  Greek  and  Latin  languages  %  must  have  been 
known.  Agenendorderto  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 

'  Joseph.  AnL  L.  xii.  c  5.  n.  S.  Bell.  Jad.  L.  tu.  e.  3.  n.  8. 

'  Ckefo  pro  Arehk  poeu,  c.  3.  Arehias  wai  born  at  Antaocb. 
kco  nobili,  edelm  quondam  urbe  et  oopioai,  atqne  eruditiatimis  ho- 
nimbiis,  Uberaliaaiiniaqae  stndik  affluent!,  rf/. 

'  Jo8.  AnL  e.  xii.  c.  12.  rm  yap  ZcXfVKoc  ^  Vucarttp,  kv  aU  crri^c 
t9Kinr  ir   ry  *Aatf    tai  ry  nirw  Svpif ......  rote  crourc«0et9iy 

mrtfiovt  ore^ei^  Mocedotft  r<u  'EXXj^^k.  . .  rove  *Uviaw¥s, 

*  Jot.  Ant.  L.  xii  c.  12.  n.  5.  iv*  aimijitaTayfta)  ilc  roc  2itfto«rio«c 
ina^iirc  dcXr*vc  y^ftfia^'Phtnaitoic  tat  'EXXffvucocCf  tv  rf  Irt^vtv^ 
rvf  hcf"  «^®  ytrpafit^yoTf  itru(  hro   wavri^t^    dvaytpi^^toeoi 

'  Jo8.  Ant.  L.  xiT.  c-  10.  n.  2.  BovXo/iat  h  coa  iXXnrtvTi  teayptn 
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and  Askalon,  contains  the  same  clause :  "  This  edict 
shall  be  exposed  in  the  temples  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languagei  ^."  In  the  above-mentioned  edicts 
the  language  of  the  legislators,  as  well  as  that  of 
those  upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  obey  them, 
was  naturally  taken  into  consideration.  As  to  Sidon 
itself,  a  decree  of  the  city  (somewhere  about  the 
years  144 — 47,  before  our  sera)  is  preserved  upon  a 
marble,  worded  in  the  Greek  language,  by  which  it 
pays  honor  to  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor  *.  Askalon  is  particularly  wor- 
thy of  our  notice,  being  situated  in  Palestine,  because 
at  several  epochs  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
state.  It  moreover  produced  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  Greek  learning,  aa  philosophers,  his- 
torians, and  grammarians  %  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  principal  cities* 

The  Jews,  indeed,  when  the  incursions  under  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  became  too  serious,  preserved 
themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  arras 
in  their  hands,  by  means  of  the  bravery  of  their 
Asmonican  chiefs,  from  the  language  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  ;  but  many  of  the  cities,  which 
the  Syrian  kings  had  torn  from  the  Jewish  states 


'  Jos.  Am.  L.  xiv.  c,  10.  n.  3. 

■  Voyage  du  Paul  Lucas  tlans  la  Grece,  TAsic  mineure,  ct 
L'Afrique.  T.  ii.  (the  second  Voyage).  After  the  second  part,  (In- 
scriptions trouvees  a  Seide,  n.  5.)  is  the  said  decree  of  the  city, 
Ptolemy  Philometor  had  Cleopatra  his  sister  to  wife,  and  hanished 
Demetrius,  Soter  and  Alexander  from  the  kingdom  of  Syria:  then 
placed  upon  his  own  head  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  Syria*  I.  Maccab. 
xi.  8 — 13.  The  Inscription  I  read  thus;  'II  xoXic^Apior  Au^oBiroVf 
KptfTq^  T0¥  ^^p^^to-ii^/juro^^vXaica,  kuk  Iwi.  n^c  iroXtwc  dpirrji:  lyiKiv'  «cat 
(vvoia^  rijc  ete/?qcrc\f«  JlroXf/uaiOK  Kat  fiu<rtXitT<rar  K\i07rtiT(tay,  r»j»^ 
dSt\<^riv  dtovq  tfuXofiifrofKi^^  KQt  rucKflt  avTdty^  kqx  rijc  £ie  avnji'  thip" 

'  Stephan*  de  Urbib.  V,  *£\aKa\uy, 
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and  peopled  with  other  inhabitants,  they  were  not 
able  to  regain. 

This  glory  remained  for  Aristobulus  and  Alex- 
ander,  the  first  Asmonsans,  who  assumed  royal 
dignity.  At  the  death  of  the  hitter  they  were  all, 
together  with  several  others,  brought  under  subjec- 
tion to  the  Jews;  or,  destroyed,  where  the  inha- 
bitants would  not  embrace  Judaism  **.  Yet  that  was 
not  of  long  duration. 

Pompejr  on  bis  return  from  his  expedition  against 
Miihridates,  conducting  his  legions  through  Syria, 
took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  among  the  Jewish 
princes^  to  render  Palestine  dependent  on  the  Ro- 
mans.   On  this  occasion  he  recovered  from  the  Jews 
the  cities  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Syrian 
kings,  ordered  those  which  had  been  demolished  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  to  be 
restored  to  their  former  inhabitants.     These  were 
Gadara,  Hyppos,  Scythopolis^  Pella,  Dios,  Samaria, 
Marissa,   Azotus,  Jamnia,  Arethusa,  Gaza,  Joppa, 
Dora,  and  Straton*s  Tower*.    At  that  time  the  fol- 
lowing were  rebuilt:  Samaria^  Azotus,  Scythopolis, 
Anthedon^  ilaphia,  Dora,  Marissa,  and  Gaza^.    In 
all  probability,  tbey  were  all,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
paitiaUy,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  or  by  Syrians  who 
spoke  Greek. 

Respecting  some  of  them  we  can  declare  it  with 
certMnty.  Dora,  once  a  city  of  Galilee,  subse- 
quently disputed  with  the  Jews  their  right  of  citi- 
'^hip.  Claudius  decided  the  dispute,  and  ad- 
to  the  Jews  an  equal  right  of  citizenship 


^  Jos.  AnL  xtii.  c.  I5,n,  li 

•  Jo«.  Ant.  xiv.  c.  4.  n.  4, 

*  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  c.  5.  n.  3. 
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with  the  Greeks'.  Gadara  and  Hippos,  on  the  east 
of  Galilee,  had  entirely  become  Greek  cities  ^  Th^ 
former  even  possessed  men  famous  in  Greek  sci- 
ences ^.  In  the  heart  of  Palestine,  between  Galilee 
and  Judaea,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  former, 
lay  Bethsan,  called  by  the  Greeks  Scythopolis^ 
The  Greeks  who  resided  here,  after  having  changed 
the  name  of  the  city,  traced  back  its  origin  in  Greek 
mythology  to  Dionysus',  and  called  themselves, 
upon  their  coins,  Nysiean-Scythopolitans.  As  to 
other  particulars,  they  made  themselves  memorable 
by  petty  treacheries  against  their  Jewish  fellow- 
citizens  ^  On  the  south-west  border  of  Judaea  we 
meet  with  Gaza,  a  city  of  the  Greeks', 

That  Joppa  did  not  remain  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  language  may  be  inferred  from 
its  fate :  on  account  of  its  situation  and  the  impor* 


*  Joa.  Ant.  xix,  c*  6.  n*  B»  in  fti%Tot  Kat  trvfifroXiTivt^r^m    rote 

'  Joa.  Ant.  xvi.  c,  11.  n.  4.  Taoapa  kqi  'Itptoc  cXXif^'t^f^  titri 
iroXftc*     Compare  Bel).  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  6.  d.  3. 

*  Strabo,  L,  xvi.  p.  759,  Sda  Casauboni. 

*•  Bcn6iT<i>^  occurs  (Joshua  xvii.  11.)  in  the  Alexandrine  translation 
wUhoul  explanation,  but  In  Judges,  1.  27.  BmQaav  ^  lint  2.kv$vi> 
ir&Xtc'  The  first  of  the  prophane  writers  in  whom  we  find  Xk^Outy 
ToXiy  u  Polybius,  L.  v.  c,  70.  n.4, 

*  The  fable  is  in  Pliny  and  Sollnus,  Liebe  Gotha  n  una  aria,  p.  235, 
36.  has  cited  it  in  examination  of  their  coins,  which  are  inscribed 
fivffaibiy  Tuty  Kai  S*:u0oTroXtrw)'.  Compare  Eckhel  doctrin.  nam. 
vet.  P.  i.  Vol  iii.  p.  439. 

*  Belh  Jud.  L,  iL  c.  18.  n.  3.  4.  viti  Josephi,  c,  6.  The  Scy- 
thopolitans  Eummoned  the  neighbouring  Jews  to  the  defence  of  the 
city  against  their  mutinous  countrymen.  Tluy  rushed  to  arms  and 
were  victorious  :  but  were  fallen  upon  unawares  by  the  Scythopoli- 
tans,  and,  in  return  for  it,  put  to  death.  These  were  Greeks  as  we  »ee 
from  a  long  speech  in  Bell.  Jud.  L.  viL  c,  8.  p,  429, 

*  Jo8.  Ant*  L,  xvii.  c*  11.  n.  4.  Bell.  Jud,  L.  ii.  c.  6.  n.  ii. 
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tance  of  its  harbour,  the  Alexandrian  and  Syrian 
kings  often  took  it  from  the  Jewi^  and  kept  it  in  a 
state  of  defence  by  means  of  their  ganrisons  \  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  ■  the  Grecian  &ble  of  Andromeda 
was  already  transplanted  hither,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  antient  fiune  for  the  place,  and  of  retracing 
it  back  to  times  when  no  Judaism  yet  existed. 
.  Afterwards  Herod  found  means  to  elevate  himself 
to  the  throne  of  the  Asmonaeans  through  the  fitvor  of 
AntouT,  and  afterwards  through  that  of  Augustus. 
When  he  saw  himself  secured  in  the  possession  of 
it,  he,  and  his  sons  after  him,  either  built  new  cities 
in  honor  of  the  Cesars,  or  embellished  the  old  ones, 
and  put  Greek  inhabitants  into  them.  The  greatest 
ind  most  magnificent  was  Cssarea,  the  capital  of 
the  country  next  to  Jerusalem,  and  principally  peo- 
pled with  Greeks  ^  But  they  became  so  ungrateful 
after  the  death  of  the  king  that  they  denied  to  the 
Jews  a  share  in  the  city.  Nero  afterwards  declared, 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  masters 
of  the  city  ^  They  fared  worse  at  Tiberias ;  under 
the  same  king,  the  Jews  fell  upon  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  Greeks,  and  completely  overthrew  them^. 
Chance  has  thus  far  furnished  us  with  testimonials 
of  the  history  of  the  Herodian  cities :  if  the  cata- 
logue be  not  very  copious,  let  it  be  recollected,  that 

"  I>iodor.  Sic.  L.  xix.  c.  59,  and  93.  1  Mace.  x.  75.  zii. 
S3.  34.  xiii.  11.  zIt.  34.  2  Mace  xii.  3.  Joseph.  Ant.  L.  ziii. 
c.  9.  n.  a,  xnr.  c.  10.  n.  92. 

*  Strabo.  L.  xvi.  p.  759.  also  Pliny,  Mela  and  Solinos. 

*  BeD.  Jud.  L.  ill.  C  9.  KaiO€L(xiav  luyitmiv  ttic  ^e  loviatat 
wXty,  catro  irXcov  v^*  iXXiiytay  iyoucovfuytiy*  Compare  L.  ii.  c.  18« 
n.7. 

'  BeD.  Jad.  L.  ii.  c.  14.  n.4.  rac  ocKcuffopeMK  cXXiyrcc*  yicvyflravrcc 

'  Viu  JoiepU.  c.  l^  where  the  inhabitants  killed  irarrat  ro»c 
ivoucovyrac  IXXifKac. 
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I  am  referred  to  only  one  source^  namely,  Josephus, 
who  only  makes  mention  of  the  Greeks  when  a  re- 
markable circumstance  requires  him  to  do  80. 

Respecting  other  cities  we  can  only  infer  from 
circumstances  or  from  the  testimonies  of  Numismata. 
Caesarea  on  the  Panius,  built  by  Philip,  had  tem- 
ples, theatres,  a  stadium,  and  coins  stamped  in  the 
Greek  language,  under  Augustus,  Caius  Caesar,  &lc. 
The  inscriptions  of  others  can  be  easily  sought  in 
Eckhel  and  Rasche. 

Josephus  gives  us  a  larger  catalogue  of  cities 
upon  which  the  Jews  revenged  themselves  for  the 
cruel  wrongs  which  they  had  suffered  from  the 
Greeks  in  Cajsarea '.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  were  Greek  cities  which  were  made  to  expiate 
the  crimes  of  the  Greeks  in  Caesarea.  Among  them 
are  such  as  wc  have  just  mentioned  as  Greek  cities : 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Scythopolis,  Askalon,  Gaza ;  from 
which  we  distinctly  see  what  sort  of  cities  is  meant. 
The  historian,  indeed,  does  not,  in  this  place,  call 
those  of  Caesar ea  Grecians,  as  he  did  elsewhere,  but 
Syrians ;  and  the  cities  Syrian  cities*  But  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Josephus,  in  Lower  Sy- 
ria %  carefully  distinguishes  the  Greeks  and  Syrians, 
—while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Upper  Syria,  he  uses 
'EXXijv  and  Supoc  alternately,  and  as  synonymous; 
as  if  no  farther  difference  existed  here  between 
Greek  and  Syrian  *, 

These  are  the  cities  which  he  names*  In  the 
north-east,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Fella,  Gadara,  Hip- 
pos ;   farther  southward,   Scythopolis.     Westward, 

•  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  ii.  c.  18* 

•  Jos.  Antiq.  L.  xviii.  c.  9,  n*  8  and  9. 

•  Bell.  Jod.  L.  ii.  c,  13.  n.  7.  compare  c.  li,  n*  4.  vita 
fiephi.  c.  ii,  Antiq*  L«  xvii.  c.  5.  n,  7.  Histoire  <le  rAcadeinie 
Inscript.  el  Belles  Lcttrcsi  T.  ii.  p,  170,  71.  m  8vo. 
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Kedasa ;  by  the  sea,  Ptolemais^  Gaba,  Ccsarea,  As* 
kalon^  Anthedon,  Gaza ;  more  inland,  Sebaste. 

If  we  also  mq[>ect  this  catalogue,  and  keep  ezda* 
siveljr  in  view  those  cities  which  history  particularly 
or  partially  points  out  distinctly  as  belonging  to  the 
Greeks:  Antioch  and  its  environs  near  Palestine, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  with  their  dominions  bordering 
upon  each  other,  and  often  at  variance  with  Galilee 
concerning  the  boundaries;  in  the  country  itself, 
Dora,  Gadaia,  Hippos,  Tiberias,  Scythopolis,  Cie- 
sarea,  formerly  Straton's-tower :  Askalon,  Gaza; — 
we  see  from  thence  that  Palestine  had  received  into 
her  bosom  a  second  nation,  (not  reckoning  the  other 
swarms  of  people  of  various  extraction),  and  divided 
herself  between  two  languages,  the  language  of  the 
country  and  the  Greek. 

From  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  opposition  against 
the  incursion  of  the  Greeks  was  removed ;  the  bar- 
riers were  not  only  broken,  but  the  Greeks  were 
even  the  favored  party.  They  became  still  more  so 
TindeT  Herod  the  first,  who  did  not  conceal  from 
the  Jews  that  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Greeks ", 
and  did  not  stop  at  this  confession,  but  by  costly 
preparations  even  manifested  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  heQenize  the  Jews. 

He  built  at  Csesarea  a  theatre  and  an  amphithe- 
atre'; at  Jericho,  a  stadium,  amphitheatre  and  the- 
atre^; a  stadium,  and  an  amphitheatre  under  the 
walls  of  the  holy  dty,  and  at  last  a  theatre  even 
within  its  circumference '.    The  immense  expence  of 

"  'EWi/ert  TXfov  ii  'lovoaiotc  oiKttuc  Ix^iy  ofuXoymffUvot*  Jof. 
Ant.  xix.  c.  7.  n.  5. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  c.  9.  pa-  77d.  compare  xyL  c  5. 

'  M.  Jud.  L.  i.  c.  SS.  n.  6.  8,  pa.  141.  42.  Antiq.  x^n.  c.  «. 
^  5.  L.  xvii.  c.  6.  n.  3.  p.  844. 

Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  0.  a.  »•    Antiq.  %r.  c  8.  p.  7C6.  etarpar  ly 
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this  species  of  edifices,  particularly  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  at  Jericho,  and  even  in  Jernsalenb 
shews  how  much  he  was  resolved  to  accustom  the 
Jews  to  the  Greek  drama  and  to  the  sanguinary 
diversions  of  the  Roman  combats. 

What  the  subsequent  Roman  government,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  procurators  and  the  praetors 
of  Syria,  under  whom  they  were  placed,  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  or  retarded  it, 
deserves  an  enquiry  which  may  be  proposed  in  the 
following  manner  :  In  what  language  did  the  praetors 
of  Syria  and  the  administrators  of  Judsea,  Vitellius, 
Petronius,  Pilate,  speak  when  they  sat  as  judges, 
and  when  they  addressed  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  ? 

Formerly  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  gover- 
nors to  speak  only  in  their  own  language ;  even  in 
places  where  they  were  not  understood,  as  in  Greece 
and  Asia.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  ancient 
custom  had  so  far  been  laid  aside  that,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  a  cotemporary,  the  places  in  which 
the  senate  assembled  at  Rome,  resounded,  even  to 
deafening,  with  Greek  debates*.  Where  they  for- 
merly heard  the  Greek  ambassadors  only  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  answered  them 
in  the  same  manner  ^  a  Roman  emperor  now  made 
lengthened  speeches  to  them  in  the  Greek  language  ^ 

*l£poffo\vfi€tc  fKocofiijaev,  Compare  Eicl>hom  tie  JudsDorum  re 
scenicd  commentate  Soc.  R,  Scient.  Goetting.  recemior.  VoU  ii* 
Class,  Antiq.  p,  10 — ^13. 

•  Valer.  Max.  L,  ii.  c.  J.  n.  2.  3. 

*»  Aul,  Gen.  Noct.  Att.  L,  vii.  c.  11. 

'  Suetonius.  Claudius,  c.  42.  He  only  made  difference  with  am- 
bassadors of  Roman  descent  and  who  resided  in  the  Provinces, 
Tkese  he  addressed  in  Latin,  and  desired  a  Latin  answer-  Dio.  Cass. 
L.  tx.  p.  676.  edit.     Wechel.  1606.  Sucton.  Cla^idius.  c,  16. 
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When  they  presided  as  judges  they  frequently 
gsre  Roman  judgments  in  Greek  words.  When  Ti- 
berius made  an  exception  in  this  particuhu;  and 
refused  to  admit  the  testimony  of  a  centurion  in  the 
Greek  language,  the  historian  obserres;  that  the 
emperor  was  not  herein  consistent, — for,  in  the  same 
courts,  he  had  taken  many  depositions  in  this  lan- 
guage and  pronounced  many  decisions  in  it'.  Verses 
of  Homer  were  often  interspersed  in  the  judgments 
of  Ckudins  %  and  he  frequently  met  with  annoy- 
ances through  the  forwardness  of  the  Greeks  '• 
When  Nero  first  appeared  on  puUic  business,  he 
spoke  in  £iYor  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bononians,  and 
for  those  of  the  Rhodians  and  the  Ilienses,  before  the 
consul,  for  the  first  in  Latin,  for  the  others  la 
Greek'. 

Since  the  emperors  in  Rome  itself  administered 
justice  to  the  provincials  in  the  Greek  language; 
since  the  afi^rs  of  the  GredLS,  which  their  ambas- 
sadors brought  fi>rward ;  were  discussed  in  the  senate 
md  before  the  consuls  in  the  Greek  language — we 
must  infer  that  such  was  the  manner  of  proceeding 
by  the  Romans  in  Greece  and  Asia. 

We  are  not  destitute  of  examples  <m  this  point. 
Cicero,  at  Syracuse,  spoke  in  the  Greek  nemtte  in 
the  Greek  language,  with  which  Verres  reproadbed 

'  Dio.  Cam.  L.  Itu.  p.  612.Wecliel  and  Rob.  Stepb.  p.  419. 
SiieloiimA  confines  it  only  thus  far :  Sennone  Grseco .  . .  noo  tamea 
Qsqaeqoaqiie  nras  est.  Abstimtit  msimie  in  senatn.  Tiber,  e.  71. 
WlKivTer  besMdewieof  llieLiidnlaBgMgthetM>kgreatpMns  l» 
tpeak  and  write  it  purely.  Dio.  L.  Wii.  p.  610.  Wecb.  and  Rob. 
Steph.  p.  420.  compare  Sneton.  de  fllostri  grammftt*  c.  S2. 

*  Soeton.  Claud,  c.  42. 

'  Suetoo.  Ckud.  c  15. 

■  Sneton.  Nero.   «•  7.  compare  Seneca  controvcrs.  L.  vf  F-  *W. 
Bipont 
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him  '• ;  he,  however,  was  not  very  likely  to  do  any 
thing  in  his  professional  capacity  which  he  was  not 
able  to  justify  by  precedents*  P.  Crassus>  who,  as 
proconsul,  was  commissioned  to  wage  war  with 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  carried  it  so  far  that  he  an- 
swered and  issued  his  commands  to  each  of  the 
Greek  tribes  in  its  own  dialect,  accordingly  as  he  was 
addressed ;  to  the  lonians  in  Ionic,  to  the  CEolians 
in  (I-Iolic  *,  Augustus,  as  conqueror  and  Autocrat, 
addressed  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the  Greek 
language  ^  Through  Greek  eloquence  Mucius  per- 
suaded the  people  of  Antioch  to  declare  for  Vespa- 
sian'. The  Greek  language  even  appears  to  have 
been  the  court-language  of  the  proconsub  of  Asia 
and  Syria "'. 

But,  once  more:  of  what  language  did  the  pro* 
curators  of  Palestine,  Pilate,  Porcius  Festus,  make 
use  when  they  presided  as  judges  ?  or  the  praetors  of 
Syria,  Petronius,  Vitellius,  when  they,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  addressed  the  people  ?— That  the 
Romans  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  made  use  of  the 
Greek  language  we  know  from  the  preceding  proofe ; 
but  that  they  made  use  of  an  interpreter  in  Pales- 
tine, is  no  where  hinted  at,  either  in  Josephus  or  in 
the  sacred  books. 

With  respect  to  the  people,  the  superior  orders 
could  scarcely  do  without  this  language  on  account 
of  the  new  circumstances  of  society :  but  with  respect 
to  the  multitude,  it  was  decided  by  that^  which  was 
adventitious,  the  sphere  in  which  each  moved  and  his 


**  CicerOi  in  Verr.  h*  iv.  c*  66. 

'  Valer.  Max.  L.  vii.  c.  7.  n.  G. 

^  Dio.  Cass.  L.  li.  p.  254.  Wech.  and  Rob.  Sieph.  p.  307. 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  ii.  c.  S. 

■  Seneca  Ep.  xii.  dc  Ira,  L.  ii.  c.  5, 
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business.  ^  Few  of  my  countrjrmen/  says  Josephus 
at  the  end  of  his  Archaeologia,  **  would  hare  been 
able  to  compose  this  book  in  the  Greek  language, 
on  account  of  their  deficiency  in  the  granunatical 
knowledge  of  it^  in  which  I  can  boast  myself  supe- 
rior to  others ;  although  I  do  not  speak  it  well  my- 
self on  account  of  the  established  manners  of  my 
country.  For  with  us  the  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  quickness  and  elegance  of  pronun- 
ciation are  accounted  vulgar,  since  the  free  people 
of  a  low  class  could  also  acquire  them,  and  even  the 
domestics  if  they  were  inclined.  We  only  permit 
erudite  acquisitions  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  laws  and  are  able  to  explain  the  sacred 
books.** 

A  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  language  and  of 
the  religious  documents  was  consequently  an  object 
of  the  higher  sort  of  Jewish  education.  Even  for 
the  existing  language  of  the  people,  for  the  Aramaic, 
there  were  no  places  of  tuition.  In  the  same  manner 
was  the  Greek  language  neglected ;  the  Jews  under- 
stood it,  but  not  grammatically,  and  learned  it  by 
connexion  and  intercourse,  in  which  manner  it  was 
communicated  Ui  the  lower  orders,  who,  if  instruction 
had  been  offered,  were  not  in  a  situation  to  receive 
it 

The  religious  authorities  were  so  little  opposed 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  that  they 
esteemed  and  honored  it  above  every  other  lan- 
guaga    Works  written  in  it  were  reckoned  among 
the  books  of  Hebrew  learning,  and  even  in  legal 
cases  which  came  in  contact  with  religion  the  use  of 
it  was  admitted.     Tbus  are  we  informed  by  the 
oldest,  and  the  most  to  be  relied  on,  of  the  Talmudic 
records,  viz.  the  Mishnah,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  no- 
tice all  the  later  dreams  of  the  Jews. 
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''  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  compose  books 
in  all  languages ;  it  shall  only  be  permitted  them  io 
mriie  books  in  the  Greek/'  This  is  a  declaration  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel^  which  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  statute  \ 

A  bill  of  divorce  might  be  written  in  Geeek  or 
Hebrew,  or,  if  it  were  wished,  in  both  languages, 
and  might  also  be  signed  by  the  witnesses  in  Greek 
or  Hebrew;  in  either  language,  and  with  either 
subscription,  it  was  valid ",  Yet  had  the  Jews  many 
scruples  in  regard  to  this  business,  and  allowed  to  a 
non- Judaic  court  of  justice  no  voice  whatever  in  it, 
and  acknowledged  no  one  as  a  sufficient  witness  in 
such  cases,  unless  it  were  one  of  their  own  people  p. 
So  indulgent  had  the  Jews  become  in  a  legal  pro- 
cess which  innovated  on  the  religious  and  Mosaic 
casuistry. 

The  first  prohibition  against  the  Greek  occurs 


»  Mwhn.  Tract.  MeglM  c.  1.  n.  S.  1D1K  ^«^S!33  P  Xm^  P1 

According  to  the  ^tplatiation  of  R.  B,  Maimoii  and  of  Obadiah 
Bartenora  the  n27n  or  observaoce  was  according  to  R.  Sime- 
on's decision,  compare  c.  11.  n.  1.  where  the  two  Rabbis  declare 
it  to  be  indiffereot  whether  the  Megillah  b  read  in  Chaldaic  or  in 
Greek*  Through  this  the  objection  of  a  learned  man  is  removed, 
who  maintained  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs,  for  a  Jew 
of  Palestine  (Matthew)  to  have  written  a  book  in  the  Greek  kn- 
gttage.  Bertholdt,  Hist.  Introd,  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  part.  iii.  §  320*  p.  1176.  The  passage  to  which 
he  referred  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Prooem.  n.  2.)  only  apeaka  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  expressing  oneself  in  a  foreign  language  according  to  its 
pecuUaritiesi,  for  iosephus  wished  not  only  to  write  Greek  but  to 
write  it  elegantly.     Ant,  L.  xiv.  at  the  commencement. 

*  Mifih.    Fr.  Gitin.    c.  ix.  n.   8.   XVyf*  VT7»  IVXl^  UJlJiy  ESJ 

Compare  herewith  the  preceding  Section  in  the  same  paragraph, 
Qitxn* 

'  Gitin.  c.  i,  n«  5, 
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in  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  state  when  Titus 
threatened  Jerasalem.  In  the  war  of  Ve^Msian 
the  wreath  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  hand-dmms 
were  abolished  by  public  order;  but  in  the  war 
of  Titus  the  use  of  the  brides'  wreaths  was  also 
interdicted,  and  the  fathers  were  commanded 
henceforward  to  prevent  their  sons  from  i^mhig 
Greeks 

From  this  prohibition  we  might  explain^  if  it 
were  necessary,  why  Josephus  being  sent  by 
Titus  to  persuade  the  besieged  to  less  desperate 
measures,  spoke  to  them  in  their  natire  Ian- 
guBge,  iw  Tarpuf  Y^iuaffy  and  f€pa2^.  BelL  Jnd.  L,  t« 
c  9.  n.  2. ;  L.  ri.  c.  2.  n.  1.  But  even  if  this  prohi* 
bition  had  not  been  issued,  there  existed  in  the  old 
aacestorial  sound  a  token  of  like  extraction  and  of 
like  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  native  land,  and  on 
that  account  it  possessed  an  inducement  to  confi- 
dence. Thus  it  was  considered  by  Titus';  how 
eould  we  then  ever  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  besieged  respecting  the  Greek  lai^ 
guagel 

I  must  moreover  state  in  addition,  that  when  the 
revolters,  in  the  last  decisive  moments,  seemed  to 
have  become  a  little  more  humble  they  requested  a 
conference  with  Titus.  He  had  never  before  ap- 
peared in  negociations.  He  approached,  ordered 
the  Romans  to  cease  hostilities,  had  an  interpreter 
at  his  side,  (oircp  iv  rvcfui^iov  rov  KparuPf  as  Josephus 
adds)  and  began  the  coi^rence  himself  *•  Here  he 
spoke  by  means  of  an  interpreter :  could  this  person 

«  MiaL  in  Sotah.c.  ix.  n.  14.  HT) W  ^5^  nW  O^D^  ^  WoVSl 

:  /rsr  in  /TK  rmk  no^  vhfff\  nb^ 

c.  9.  n. «. 
•  BcU.  Jud.  L.  ▼!.  c.  6. 
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have  been  present  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the 
words  of  Titus  into  Hebrew  ?  For  that  office  he  I 
would  rather  have  chosen  Josephus ;  but  he,  who 
never  forgets  himself  in  the  history,  was  not  the 
person :  had  it  been,  he  would  have  mentioned  it. 
Also  the  interpreter  was  not  present  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  Hebrew,  Trarpti^  yXwaff^,  which  Josephus 
would  not  have  omitted  to  mention.  For  what  pur* 
pose  then,  one  may  ask,  was  the  inteiTpreter  neces- 
sary ?  The  words  of  the  historian  explain  it  if  we 
be  willing  to  understand  them.  The  emperor  spoke 
€x  ?mtjesiafe  imperii,  that  is,  Latin,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  Romans  :  thus  much  the  words  signify: 
ort^  »jif  TSK^nptov  Tov  K^aruVf  this  was  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  sovereign,  which  has  been  falsely 
interpreted  by  the  following  passage,  primus,  quod 
mctoris  indicium,  dicere  imtiluiL  It  would  ha^e 
been  better  to  have  preserved  the  translation  of 
Ruffiii,  who,  at  least,  is  nearer  to  the  mark ;  adhlbi- 
ioque  interjyretej  quo  argumento  superior  ostendeba" 
tur. 

The  interpreter  then  translated  his  words  into 
a  language  more  generally  understood,  but,  as  we 
inferred  from  the  manner  of  Josephus,  not  into  the 
Hebrew.  What  language  could  it  then  have  been  ? 
Besides,  it  is  mentioned,  in  corroboration,  as  praise- 
worthy in  Titus  that  he  made  use  of  the  lt<din  Ian- 
gHuge  in  state  affairs ;  but,  in  his  scientific  amuse- 
ments, of  the  Greek  *. 

We  now  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  then  no 
longer  doubtful,  that  up  to  the  time  in  which  Mat- 
thew wrote,  the  Greek  language  had  lirinly  rooted 
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itself  in  Palestine.  But  what  relation  existed 
between  the  two  languages^  is  not  yet,  from  the 
connexion  of  all  these  facts,  quite  obvious.  One 
scene  in  Paul's  life  promises  us  some  explanation 
on  this  head.  At  Jerusalem,  in  an  insurrection 
which  was  raised  against  him  in  the  temple,  he  was 
saved,  with  difficulty,  by  means  of  the  guards ;  be 
demands  permission  to  address  the  assembled  peo* 
pie;  he  ascends  the  steps  aod  addresses  them  in 
the  Hebrew  language:  Acts  of  Apost.  xxi.  40. 
This  pleased  them,  and  we  see  in  it  the  predilection 
for  the  language  of  the  country.  But  this  approba* 
tion  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  people  might 
have  been  addressed  in  a  different  language :  the  re- 
lation of  the  historian  even  shows  that  the  assembled 
crowd  was  already  prepared  for  an  address  in  another 
language.  '*  When  he  had  beckoned  to  them  with 
his  hand  and  a  profound  silence  had  ensued,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue:  Men  and 
brethren,  hear  now  the  defence  which  I  make  to  you. 
When  they  now  heard  that  he  made  use  of  the  He- 
brew dialect,  the  silence  increased,  ^XXov  xaparxov 
ncrvxtav.  Act.  Apost.  xxi.  40. ;  xxii.  2.**  It  is  evident 
from  the  relation,  that  they  expected  an  address  in 
another  language,  and  that  they  heard,  to  their 
great  satisfaction,  a  defence  in  the  Hebrew.  But 
what  language  could  they  have  expected?  The 
complaint  against  Paul,  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  insurrection  was^  that  he  had  introduced  Greeks 
into  the  temple:  Act.  Apost.  xxi.  28.  His  accusers 
were  Grecian  Jews  from  Ionia,  who  shortly  before 
bad  seen  Trophimus  the  Ephesian  with  him :  Act. 
Apost.  xi.  27-^30.  The  accusation  against  him, 
and  his  accusers  lead  us  to  expect  only  a  Greek 
address.   Tftecase  i«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  stronger,  since  it 
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does  not  concern  individuals,  but  the  people,  who 
are  his  auditors,  and  the  city  which  is  in  commo- 
tion. To  judge  by  this  scene,  the  people  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  language  of  the  country ;  but  in 
the  mass  there  might  have  been  many  thousands  of 
exceptions;  the  mass  also  understood  Greek  more 
from  circumstances  than  from  an  inclination  to  fo- 
reign languages  and  manners.  But  it  was  on  a 
festival ;  a  great  number  of  foreigners  were  present, 
according  to  custom,  but  yet  the  greater  part  were 
natives  who  had  heard  the  Greek,  and  on  that  ac- 
count delighted  in  the  Hehreiv  language. 

It  may  now  appear  less  strange  that  even  in  the 
capital,  the  central  point  of  Judaism,  peculiar  reli- 
gious places  of  assembly  were  found,  in  which 
Greeks  as  belonging  to  the  same  country  assem- 
bled and  formed  respectable  congregations,  such  as 
the  Alexandrians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Asiatics^  &c. 
Act  Apost  vi.  9.  ix,  29, 

The  Christian  school  of  this  city  also  consisted 
partly  of  members  who  spoke  Greek,  or  Hellenists, 
who  were  numerous  enough  to  support  themselves 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Jews,     Act.  Apost.  vi,  1, 

We  are  here  drawn  into  a  controvei^y  which  for 
the  sake  of  omitting  nothing,  we  cannot  avoid.  It 
was  wished  to  exclude  these  Jews  who  spoke  Greek, 
and  the  Judaic  Christians  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  them  we  have  been  referred 
to  an  explanation  which  had  already  been  for  a  long 
time  abandoned  and  which  is  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  "  Hellenists  are  nothing  but  Proselytes,  who 
were  always  holden  in  less  esteem  by  the  Jews  who 
belonged  to  the  twelve  tribes  or  by  the  Hebrews  in 
the  more  contined  sense  of  the  word,  and  who,  in  re^ 
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ietence  to  their  Heathen  extraction^  were  called 
Hellenists  "." 

At  all  events  however  they  spoke  Ghreek^  and  it  ia 
more  probable  they  did  so  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  of  Heathen  extraction,  or»  but  lately. 
Heathens  themselves.  And  who  could  expect  any 
thing  else  from  natives  of  Cilida,  and  particolaily  of 
Cyrene,  Alexandria  and  Ionia?  Act.  Apost  vL  9.  If 
we  would  prove^  from  the  example  of  Philo^that  the 
Alexandrians  did  also  understand  something  of  He- 
brew, this  could  have  been  but  very  little,  and  beaideB 
this  there  were  very  few  as  learned  as  he  was* 

Let  us  analyse  these  notions  a  little.  What 
k  a  Jew ?  What  is  a  Hebrew?  What  is  a  Hel- 
kn  }  and  what  is  a  Hellenist  ?  —  The  name  of 
Jew  (we  speak  of  the  times  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles)  is  the  common  expression  for  all  who, 
according  to  their  extraction,  came  from  the  an* 
dent  kingdom  of  Judah,  on  whatever  part  of  the 
earth  they  might  be  living,  (jfwru  'Iov&moi,  Gal.  ii.  15. 

VavTK  Kara  rnv  oucovfuvnv,  Act.   ApOSt.  XXiv.  5.)  and 

the  religion  of  this  race  of  men,  yfvoc,  is  called  Ju*> 
daism,  'lovSaurfUK,  Galat.  i.  14.  Therefore  the  Jews 
stand  in  contradistinction  to  the  Heathens,  «^, 
Rom.  lit.  29.  ix.  24.  &c.  or,  also  in  contradistinction 
to  the  chief  people  of  the  Heathens,  viz.  the  Greeks, 
ikXfivf^y,  Acts  xviii.  4.  Rom.  ii.  9.  x.  12.  1  Cor.  i.  24. 
and  to  be  addicted  to  Judaism,  is,  loviailuv ;  but  a 
Pagan  mode  of  life  is  Qvucioc  t^v,  Gal.  ii.  14.  and 
never  cXXnviiiiv. — He  who  had  departed  from  Hea- 
thenism and  who  had  not  yet  been  so  long  in  it  (Ju* 
as  to  be  considered  by  the  nation  as  a  fellow** 


•  On  the  language  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Cbriit 
and  the  Apostles,  according  to  de  Rossi  by  Dr.  PfannkucVie.  la 
Eichborn's  General  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,    toI.  rm.  pwt  ?. 


Library 

p.  472. 
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citizen,  was  a  Proselyte  or  a  son  of  a  Proselyte, 
Acts  vi.  5,  xiii,  43.  And  in  Acts  ii-  10.  'louSatot  and 
7rprtrTj]\vT0i,  occur,  for  the  whole  of  the  professors  of 
Judaism. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  so  also  are  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Hellenists,  Acts  vi.  1.  Wherein  can  that  consist, 
by  which  the  Hebrew  distinguishes  himself,  and  by 
which  he  distinguishes  a  subdivision  of  the  general 
name  of  Jew  1  Certainly  not  in  religion — in  that 
he  is  a  Jew  ;  not  in  extraction,  fvun,  in  that  also, 
he  is  a  Jew.  In  what  else  then  can  it  consist  but  in 
the  language?  When  we  speak  of  customs,  opinions, 
and  religious  worship,  'lou^at/coc  only  is  used :  but 
when  we  treat  of  the  national  language,  writings 
and  literature,  then  ffSpak-oc  is  used  ;  we  say,  iftpaiKn 

SiaXe/CTOC,   Acts    XXiL    2,    XXvi.  14,     tj3paiKa     ypa^fiaTa, 

Luke  xxiii.  38.  and  we  speak  and  write  t|3(>ai<m, 
John  xix.  17.  20  \  But  we  never  say  low^<iiW»j  ^la- 
AcKTrj^,  'loi»SatK:ci  jf^afi^aTa,  &c.  It  would  therefore  ap- 
pear pretty  evident,  in  what  the  Hebrew  distinguish- 
ed himself  from  his  whole  nation. 

If  then  the  peculiarity,  by  which  the  Hebrew  dis- 
tinguishes himself,  consists  in  the  language,  we  may 
likewise  guess,  wherein  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hel- 
lenist, who  is  opposed  to  him,  consists;  that  in 
like  manner  must  be  referred  to  the  language. 
Hence,  iiJpntlnv  and  JXAijwEfd-  were  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  word  iji^ailuv  means,  in  Josephus,  to 
state  any  thing  in  the  Hebrew  language,  m  tov  Kai- 
&apoQ  ^tnyjii^i  i^ipattntv.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  vi.  c.  3.  n.  1. 
What  then  could  tAXijviZttv  be  ?— That  which  it  has 
ever  been, — ^to  speak  Greek;  as,  for  instance,  Thu- 

*  Id  Joseplius  tie  Maccabaeis^   the  moilier  aduiomshes  her  sons, 
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cydides    says,    ii.    48.     iXXnviairitrap    rifv    mtv   yX^ifa^av, 

"  they  adopted  the  Greek  language,  which  they  uow 
speak  ;"  and  Xenophon,  Anab.  vii.  c.  3.  n.  12.  cAA^yt- 
Z^iv  yap  TivtaraTo:  or  as  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c.  16. 
says  of  the  Dsmon,  whom  the  native  of  Palestine 
drives  out,  avoKoivtrai  cAXf|v(^biv  v}  /3a(>|3op€2^v,  he  an- 
swers in  both  languages  of  Palestine,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  /Bap/Sapc^my  and  in  the  Greek 
fXXiivitA'y.  Accordingly,  a  Hellenist  was  well  ex- 
plained by  the  Scholiast  to  mean  "  a  Jew  by  extrac- 
tion who  speaks  Greek  ^;''  and  even  if  John  Chrys- 
ostom,  as  it  seems  to  me,  inferred  this  signification 
from  the  formation  of  the  word  only,  still  he  was 
too  good  a  Grecian,  for  us  on  this  account  to  dis- 
pute his  assertion '.  If  we  consult  one  of  the  older 
Greek  grammarians,  we  shall  obtain  from  him  the 
information,  that  from  'EXXnv  comes  iXXnviJ^of,  thence 

iWnvtoTi,  as   from    A(i;pt2/i>.    Aoypcan,    AloXiCiMf,   AloXunu 

The  question  respecting  language  and  dialect  is 
here  decided  s  Thus  Hellenists  are  distinguished  by 
the  language,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  op- 
posed to  Jews  speaking  Hebrew  or  Aramaic : — they 
are  men  who  speak  Greek. 

Still,  (and  here  I  principally  complain  of  Bertholt) 
a  great  importance  is  always  placed,  as  it  should  be, 
upon  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  being  introduced  as 
speaking  Hebrew,  Mark  v.  41.  raX&a  Kovfii,  vii.  34. 
«<|>1>aSa,  and  Matthew  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xv.  34.  It 
might  be  replied^  that  the  Hebrew  words  in  these 

'  Schol.  in  Act.  Apost.  vi.  i.  edit.  N.  T.  Frid.  Matthaei,  tXXijvc- 
'^»y — Tvy  iWfiyurri  ift^eyyofityw  xatroi  kflpauav  ovruv  ry  ycKct. 

*  J.  Clirys.  comraentar.  in  Act.  vi.  1.  9.  tXXi|»'t<mi#i'  ct  oifiai  koXilp 
'■""C  iXXijyiaTi  <h^£yyofJi£t'OVQ,  ouroc  yap  «XXiyvi<rra«  luXeyoyro  ki^pauH 

OJTCC 

'  Apollonius  Alexandrin.  in  Imman.  Bekkeri  aoecdotis  Graeciji, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  572. 
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passages  are  quoted  by  the  Evangelists  as  remark- 
able occurrences,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case, 
if  Jesus  had  generally  spoken  Hebrew ;  and  what 
could  well  be  urged  against  this  answer?  Yet  we 
will  not  dismiss  the  matter  so  abruptly.  Our  Lord 
might  have  spoken  to  the  Jewish  multitude  in  He- 
brew, because  they  were  predisposed  to  listen  to  it. 
But  how  did  he  speak  to  a  mixed  assembly,  collected 
from  different  parts  and  different  cities  ?  How  did  he 
speak  to  Proselytes  and  Heathens  :  how  at  Gadaris  ? 
Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  I.  Luke  viii.  26.  How  in 
the  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Mark  vii.  24.  where 
the  Syrophoenician  Greek  woman,  yvvn  'EXAijvtc  ^vpo- 
^ott/t/ccffffa,  entered  into  conversation  with  him  ? 
How  at  Decapolis,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  con- 
sisted of  Greek  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Hippos, 
Pella? 

Finally,  even  if  Jesus  more  frequently  spoke  Hebrew, 
in  what  manner  does  that  affect  Matthew,  who  had 
not  to  speak  to  detached  parties,  which  went  to  and 
fro,— sometimes  to  Hebrews  and  sometimes  to  Hel- 
lenists,— ^and  who  could  not  accordingly  change  his 
language ;  who  must  have  conceived  to  himself  a 
fixed  class  of  men,  and  chosen  his  language  according 
to  them,  in  which,  the  present  and  a  future  genera- 
tion, to  which  perhaps  the  Hebrew  might  become 
less  familiar,  were  included. 

Let  us  now  collect  the  observations  which  w^e  have 
made  into  one  point  of  view* 

L  Asia  was,  through  the  government  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, filled,  far  and  wide,  with  Greek  cities. 
In  Upper  Asia  a  greater  number  were  erected  by 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  principally  of  the 
Selcucida;.     More  ancient  cities,  such  as  Tyre  and 
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Sidon,  changed  their  language  in  consequence  of 
this  influence. 

II.  Palestine  lost  to  the  Greeks  many  of  its  own 
cities.  The  Herods^  instead  of  restoring  this  loss, 
built  new  cities.  Some  of  these  Greek  cities  were 
upon  the  borders  of  the  country  and  some  of  them 
in  the  interior. 

III.  Herod  the  Great  made  an  enormous  expen* 
diture  to  convert  his  Jews  into  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Roman  government  rather  promoted 
than  opposed  this  progress  to  Hellenism. 

V.  The  religious  rulers  also  of  the  Jews  threw 
80  few  obstacles  in  its  way,  that  in  the  latter  times 
of  the  state  they  shewed  respect  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage: they  acknowledged  it  as  the  language  of 
Aeir  literary  works,  and  as  admissible  in  legal  trans* 
actions. 

VJ.  Being  thus  favoured  on  all  sides,  this  lan- 
guage was  spread  by  means  of  traffic  and  intercourse 
through  all  classes,  so  that  the  people,  (though 
with  many  exceptions)  considered  generally,  under- 
stood it,  although  they  adhered  more  to  their  own 
language. 

VII.  In  the  holy  city  itself  whole  congregations 
of  Jews,  who  spoke  Greek,  were  established.  From 
these,  and  from  Greek  proselytes,  the  Christian 
school  at  Jerusalem  was  partly  derived. 

L  Let  us  imagine  Matthew  placed  in  these  cir- 
cumstances ;   if  he  wrote  Greek,  the  mass  of  the 
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people  understood  him :  but  for  that  part  of  the 
people^  who  perhaps  only  spoke  the  language  of  the 
country,  he  was  compensated  by  those  cities  which 
the  Greeks  had  taken  from  the  Jews,  or  by  those 
which,  through  the  favor  of  the  Herods,  they  pos- 
ficssed  as  occupants  and  co-inhabitants,  on  the  bor- 
ders, or  in  the  interior  of  the  country  :  also  by  the 
Hellenistic  communities  in  the  holy  city,  and  by  the 
Hellenists  in  tlie  Christian  school,  to  whom  he  could 
not  make  himself  understood  in  any  other  way.  If 
he  wrote  Hebrew,  he  renounced  the  great,  and  per- 
haps the  nobler  part  of  the  readers,  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned. 

II.  At  the  same  time  if  he  had  the  adjacent  envi- 
lons  in  his  view  ;  if  he  looked  on  Antioch,  the  capital 
of  Syria,  where  the  believers  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians, Acts  xi.  26. — ^or  on  the  neighbouring  Syrian 
churches.  Acts  xv.  23 — 11 :— if  he  thought  on  Tyre 
where  a  Christian  school  already  flourished.  Acts  xxi. 
3,  4. ;— on  Sidon,  Acts  xxvii.  3. :  and  on  other  cities 
along  the  Phcenician  coast  (for  they  all  fall  within 
the  compass  of  the  view,  which  he  may  have  taken 
in  the  composition  of  his  work,  (Section  2) ;  all 
of  which  had  an  evident  acquaintance  with  Pales- 
tine and  its  inhabitants;)  he  could  no  longer  be 
undecided,  to  which  language  he  should  give  the 
preference :  he  could  choose  none  but  the  Greek, 

HI.  If  his  whole  thoughts  were  fixed  on  those 
latter  times  of  the  people,  in  which  he  wrote  his 
book,  believing  the  predictions  of  his  Lord,  which 
caused  him  to  expect  an  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  Jew  ish  state,  of  the  prelude  to  which  he  was  him- 
self already  an  eye-witness ; — and  if  he  even  then 
wished  to  produce  an  eflbct,  when  it  should  be  com* 
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pleted :  if  he  wished  to  be  still  understood,  when  the 
remnant  of  the  Jews,  without  a  temple  and  without 
public  worship,  wandering  about  and  destitute  of 
homes  in  their  own  native  land,  should  have  yielded 
up  their  possessions  to  others :  if  he  were  not  de- 
sirous of  writing  merely  for  a  few  years  or  a  few 
months,  then  he  would  no  longer  have  written  in  the 
language  of  this  people,  who  in  a  short  time  would 
cease  to  exist  as  a  people. 


SECTION  XI. 

If  this  then  was  the  state  of  the  vernacular  language 
in  Palestine,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that,  besides  the 
Nazoraeans,  or  the  small  number  of  the  natives,  who 
most  passionately  adhered  to  the  customs  and  the 
language  of  their  native  land,  many  others  of  their 
countrymen,  who,  being  dispersed  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine,  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion^ 
read  and  understood  an  original  Hebrew  writing 
of  Matthew,  if  such  a  one  existed,  and  that  they 
would  hardly  have  exchanged  that  original  for  a 
Greek  translation.  The  text  must,  therefore,  by 
means  of  multiplied  copies,  have  been  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  copies  of  it 
could  never  have  been  so  entirely  destroyed,  that 
nothing  else  remained  of  it  but  a  fictitious  vestige 
among  the  Nazoraoan  sect,  or  in  the  school  of  the 
Ebionites. 

But  likewise  in  Syria,  viz.  in  the  north-east  of  it, 
where  the  Syriac  dialect  had  obstinately  maintained 
itself,  and  where  even  in  the  second  century  Syriac 
literature  and  poetry  was  cultivated,  such  a  book 
written  in  the  Galilsean  dialect  could  not  fail  of  being 
welcome  both  for  private  use  and  for  that  of  the 
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church.  Its  appearance  in  Hebrew  characters  would 
be  no  objection:  for  even  these,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  were  of  common 
occurrence  in  a  great  part  of  Syria  ;  and  even  where 
they  were  not  so,  every  objection  was  removed  by 
the  alteration  of  the  characters  ^.  The  Christians 
could  not  even  perceive  the  want  of  it,  as  the  only 
book  of  assistance,  until  they  had  obtained  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  New  Testament :  and  even  when 
this  translation  was  prepared,  so  little  did  they  know 
and  possess  such  an  original  book,  that  they,  instead 
of  preserving  it  as  venerable  original  document,  or 
of  more  perfectly  adapting  it,  with  some  alterations, 
to  their  dialect,  re-translated  our  Greek  text,  that  is 
to  say,  if  ihh'  was  indeed  a  translation. 

Origen  also  obtained  no  trace  of  it ;  he  could  no 
where  find  any  thing  but  the  book  Ka^*  t^pmovq,  the 
value  of  which,  he  left  to  each  individuars  judg- 
ment, yet  the  discovery  of  Matthew  in  his  original 
language  was  of  no  less  consequence  to  him,  as  his 
perseverance  in  investigations  of  this  nature  was 
indefatigable.  In  the  same  manner  as  he  laboured 
upon  the  Old  Testament  for  the  sake  of  restoring 
the  Septuagint,  by  reference  to  the  original  text  and 
the  other  existing  critical  aids,  so  also  was  he  occu- 
pied with  a  recension  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
many  faults,  which  had  crept  into  Matthew,  of  which 
he  expressly  complains,  were  to  be  remedied  in  no 
more  effectual  way,  than  by  consulting  the  original 
text  as  he  had  done  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
made,  during  twenty-eight  years,  various  journeys 
for  critical  purposes,  he  drew  many  unused  and  for- 
gotten MSS.  out  of  their  obscurity,  in  which  they 
would  perhaps  have  decayed,  for  the  sake  of  leaving 


*  t.  e.-'Uic  substitution  of  the  Syriac  cliaracten. 
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no  means  unessajed  to  amend  the  Biblical  text.  His 
journeys  were  directed  through  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  at  Tyre^  he  laboriously  formed  his  critical  appa- 
ratus. In  spite  of  these  troublesome  and  volun- 
tary investigations,  which  this  scientific  man  made, 
he  no  where  discovered  any  trace  of  such  an  original 
Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Pamphilus,  a  Phoenician  from  Barut,  famed  as  a 
martyr,  as  the  teacher  of  Eusebius,  and  on  account 
of  his  Biblical  learning,  as  a  scholar,  established,  for 
the  church  at  Cssarea,  a  library,  celebrated  among 
the  ancients,  to  furnish  books  for  which  he  moat 
carefully  explored  every  direction.  The  treasure 
there  provided  in  Biblical  literature  attracted  Je* 
rome  also,  who  made  use  of  it  to  advantage.  But 
for  this  collection,  Pamphilus  had  obtained  no  He* 
brew  copy  of  Matthew :  it  was  only  the  Nazorsan 
book,  that  he  could  procure,  which  Jerome,  who 
translated  it,  here  examined  ^  So  fruitless  were  the 
endeavours  of  the  ancients  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
pretended  original  text  of  the  Evangelist,  that  its 
existence  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  report,  and  it 
Qo  where  appears  to  have  existed. 


SECTION  XII. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  is  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
most  diiSerent  and  the  most  distant  religious  sects, 
from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  was  attributed  to 

•  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Eccles.  ▼.  Pamphil.  and  v.  Matth.  alio 
L.  iii.  adv.  Pelag.  In  Evangelic  juxta  Hebrsos  ....  quo  utuntur 
uaquebodie  Nazareni .  . .  quod  in  Casareeiifti  BibliothecA  habetir. 
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him,  as  its  author,  as  the  general  introduction  has 
shown,  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  For,  the 
passages  which  are  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament, 
are  so  treated  in  their  Greek  dress,  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  arrangements  or  modifications,  which 
there  occur,  to  the  composer  and  not  to  a  translator. 
For  instance,  they  generally  express  the  peculiarity  of 
his  views ;  and  refer  to  the  practical  parts  of  the 
history,  which  he  in  the  coiurse  of  it  was  desirous  of 
exhibiting  also  to  others. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  these  citations,  the  Alexan- 
drian translation  has  been  adopted  and  verbally 
followed.  But  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, also,  which  he  readily  consulted,  was  at 
the  command  of  the  author  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Matthew, 

Where  there  was  no  particular  necessity,  but 
merely  delicacy,  in  here  and  there  adopting  an  expres- 
sion more  suitable  to  the  subject,  he  deviated  from 
the  Seventy,  and  gave  his  passages  a  peculiar  and  a 
happy  turn,  conformable  to  the  purport  of  his 
book.  For  instance,  Isaiah  xlii.  L  Nothing  pre- 
vented him  from  making  use  of  the  passage  as  it  was 
in  the  lxx.  ;  but  the  words,  ov^i  aKoinj%atTai  7]  fwyjf 
avTov  e£w,  which  i'?ip  pni  ^0^*  strictly  meant,  were 
not  suificiently  decisive  and  suitable  to  that  on 
which  the  Greek  expression  depended*  to  designate 
the  character  of  tjie  modest  atid  wise  ma/i,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Jesus.  He  therefore  rendered  it  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  idea  of  the  Evangelist  by  a  peculiar 
choice  of  expression.  **  lie  shall  not  contend,  and 
shall  raise  no  crij,  nor  ahall  he  cause  his  voice  to  he 
heard  iu  the  streets  ,*  ovk  cptati,  ouSc  Kpavyatjtt,  oJ&  uKovatt 
TIC  tv  faig  7rXaTH(f(c  ti(v  tjntivnv  auTou*— In  this  the  quiet, 
unassuming  character,  and  modesty  of  the  great 
teacher  were  now  visibly  pourtrayed.  Matt  xii.  19. 
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In  Psalm  IxXviiL  2.  ^ylio^al  wpopknfutra  aw  ipyjK 

was  perfectly  adapted  to  him;  but  for  doctrinal 
discourses,  which  were  explanatory  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  and  its  establishment,  which  Matthew 
chiefly  laboured  to  substantiate  by  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament^  the  words  were  not  suffi- 
ciently cogent. 

The  scheme  of  happiness  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
Messiah  was  accounted  by  the  Jews  a  vast  mystery 
of  the  Deity  from  all  eternity,  vfHuyvwff^va  awo 
itarajSoXifc  Kwrftov,  1  Pet.  i.  20.  Ephes.  i.  4.  Heb. 
ix.  26.  'Aw'  apxn^  was  too  tame  for  this,  and  the 
word  ny:}  contained  in  it  a  more  lively  idea ;  conse- 
quently, he  imparted  to  the  passage,  by  a  better 
choice  of  expression,  greater  efficacy  and   force: 

Iptu^ofuu     KiKpVfifUva     awo     KarapoXriq    KO^pov,      Matth* 

xiii.  35. 

The  translation  in  Isaiah  liii.  4.  of  the  words  "hn 
and  ^20D  by  aa^ivua  and  voaot:,  (Matth.  viiL  17.)  is 
certainly  so  carefully  weighed  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
author,  that  the  Hebrew  expression  was  far  ex- 
ceeded, in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  Evange- 
list •*. 

The  words  of  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10.  are  doubtless 
taken  from  Zachariah,  but  they  are  a  quotation  from 
memory  of  which  Jeremiah  is  cited  as  the  source. 
It  is  as  fully  as  unlikely  that  Matthew,  for  the  sake 
of  proving  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  for  which  a 
strong  dogmatical  proof  was  required,  should  have 


*  A  celebrated  scholar  expresses  himself  thus  respecting  this 
passage  of  the  Evangelist.  If  he  translated  immediately  from  th« 
Hebrew,  he  carefully  chose  da^iyiia^  and  vocovq  for  ^TTT  and  ^MDD 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  passage  quite  suitable  to  the  cures  of 
Christ  And  even  the  use  of  these  words  renders  a  peculiar  trans- 
lation of  Matthew  in  this  place  probable.  Eichhom,  in  the  general 
Library  of  the  Bib.  Literature,  ii.  vol.  part  6.  p.  97S. 
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referred  to  Apocrypha,  against  which  an  exception 
might  be  taken,  and  which  could  not  have  tended  to 
give  that  unsuspicious  appearance  to  his  undertak- 
ing, which  was  requisite  for  conviction — as  it  is  irre- 
gular and  contrary  to  all  investigations  of  the  Canon^ 
to  presume,  that  since  the  days  of  Matthew  a  part  I 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  lost. 

The  passages  and  even  the  expressions  are  found  in 
Zachariah,  though  the  Evangelist  (which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  citation  from  memory)  does  not  ar^      i 
range  the  words  in  precisely  the  same  order.     Zaeh. 

Xi.  13,  14.    ^^  W'^b^  nnpm    Km    iXa(iov   ra    TfnaKovra 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  the  same  sentence 
and  the  sum :  then  also  the  words,  ti}v  nfinv  tou  T*T*pij^- 
vov,  ov  iTi^ntravTo,  DJvbyD'^mp'*  l^K  Tp^Hi DTn^^  IS  trans- 
lated oiroTwv  viittv^ltjpanX,  sioce  ^KltC^  V2  for  which  he 
read  p,  follows.    Even  the  Potter  is  found  in  the  ori- 

ginalj    Kut  t^MKav  UQ  Tov  a-y|i>OF  TOU   KepajucdJC,   /tH  ITD^^IOT 

12iVl1  1114  in  the  general  use  of  the  language  -m^  is  a 
Potter,  as  the  literal  AquUas  has  expressed  it  by 
wXatmiQ,  Lastly,  the  field  also  is  mentioned,  for  *^1** 
has,  in  the  language  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  Chaldaeo- 
Hebraic,  this  signification.  Now  we  have  all  the 
ideas,  which  individualize  the  passage,  and  even  the 
particular  clauses  also,  and  all  the  words,  as  they 
are  contained  in  Matthew.  The  Greek  version  of 
them,  which  is  quite  conformable  to  the  object  and 
views  of  the  Evangelist,  would,  as  any  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  will  confess,  hardly  have 
been  so  well  executed  by  any  but  himself. 

This  peculiar  manner  of  treating  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  rather  displays  the  spirit  of  the  au- 
thor, who  works  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and 
brings  every  thing  to  bear  upon  a  preconceived  plan, 
than  a  translator  from  whom  it  is  not  so  etisily  to  be 
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expected  that  be  should  enter  so  fiu:  into  the  "Himttft 
views  of  the  author,  and  act  so  comformablj  to 
them,  as  the  author  himself  only  could  haye  done 
with  the  greatest  reflection. 

Yet  well  acquainted  as  the  author  of  the  Greek 
text  was  with  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  there  are, 
neyertheless,  examples,  which  plainly  show,  that  be 
had  no  Hebrew  copy  lying  before  him.  One  of 
these  passages  is  from  Isaiah  xxix.  Id.,  in  Matthew 
xv.  9.  The  Seventy  have  indeed  perceived  its  chief 
point,  but  they  have  by  no  means  equalled  the  ex- 
pression of  the  original  text.  For  the  expression 
futr^y,  we  find  nothing  at  all  in  the  Hebrew  :  the  lxx 
seem  to  have  read  om  for  vim,  and  for  SiSaaKovn^  no 
word  exists  in  Isaiah,  ^jim  D/urr  has  been  translated 
by  <re/3ovrac  fu,  BS  if  it  had  been  written  ^/tm  UTT  ; — 
iTId'td  is  considered  as  a  noun  in  the  plural,  like  Jmoho 
Si&urjcaXuu.  Nevertheless,  this  translation  is  given 
literally.  We  can  perceive  in  it  no  translator,  who 
had  an  Hebrew  text  before  him,  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  happily  expressed,  but  rather  the 
man  who  goes  to  work  as  an  author,  arbitrarily  and 
confidently,  with  his  own  knowledge. 

Finally,  the  passage  in  Matthew  xix.  4,  5.,  which  is 
quoted  according  to  the  Seventy,  from  Moses,  Gen. 
11,  24.,  pre-supposes  the  Greek  text  to  have  been 
originally  the  author's  basis.  The  words  oc  Svo  uq 
(fapKa  fuav,  havo  a  reading  which  is  only  in  the  Greek, 
namely,  the  oc  Svo*  for  although  arfyv,  oi  ivo  he  also 
found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  it  yet  is  as* 
suredly  not  the  source,  as  an  orthodox  Jew  never 
thinks  of  using  this  Pentateuch. 

Now  on  this  ol  Svo  rests  the  main  sU^ength  of  the 

argument :  inm  oJjc  m  ctcri  AYO*  aXXa  <rap(  fua.  For 
this  argument,  which  the  Evangelist  here  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Jeavts,  there  was  in  the  Hebrew  no- 
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thing  equivalent :  accordiDg  to  that,  the  argumen- 
tation ITTK,  fua  tfap£  should  have  run  and  been  put 

thus,  Kai  tffovrat  tic  (TupKU  fitav,  ojotc  titriv   EN  Kara  aopica. 

If  then  this  conclusion,  as  it  is  given  by  Matthew, 
could  not  arise  from  the  Hebrew,  but  only  from  the 
Greek  premises,  this  also  decides  in  favor  of  the 
original  use  of  the  latter  language  in  this  Gospel. 

We  shall  now,  for  a  short  space,  lose  sight  of  this 
Evangelist,  but  only  with  a  view  of  preparing  for 
more  extended  investigations  respecting  him. 


SECTION  XIIL 


MARK. 


Johannes  Marcus,  whom  the  ancients  asserted  to 
have  been  a  scholar  and  companion  of  Peter,  was, 
as  it  appears,  born  in  Jerusalem ;  at  least  his  mo- 
ther lived  there,  and  in  her  house  the  believers  held 
assemblies.  Acts  xii,  12:  it  was  also  thither  that 
Peter  first  went  when  the  angel  conducted  him  from 
the  prison,  for  he  expected  there  to  be  received  with 
the  greatest  joy.  He  was  not  deceived,  and  was 
received  with  every  token  of  extraordinary  joy. 

Johannes  Marcus  and  Marcus  whom  Peter  mentions 
under  so  affectionate  an  appellation,  1  Pet.  v.  13,  can 
therefore  hardly  be  separated,  although  the  name  of 
John  is  not  prefixed  to  the  latter  ^  It  should  not  have 
escaped  the  learned,  who  on  this  ground  have  distin- 
guished two  persons,  that  the  cognomen  was  the  usual 
and  the  characteristic  name,  and  that  John  o  lirtK^n^tt^ 

MaoKOQ,  ActSXii.  25,  and  Afj3/^a(0ro  iTrucXriDu^  BaS^aioc, 


Gtoiim  Praef.  in  Marc.  Cave.  Hist.  )itt.  vol.  i. 
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'IfMnyc  o  iwiKoXovfuvoq  Bopvo/3ac^   Were,   in  commoiT 
life,  simply  called  Mark,  Thaddseus,  Barnabas. 

The  following  series  of  events,  which  happened 
to  this  John  who  was  called  Mark,  will  still  &rther 
show  that  he  and  Mark  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  of  Peter  being  taken  into  custody,  they 
took  this  John  Mark  with  them  to  Antioch.  When 
these  two  men  were  afterwards  called  by  the  Spirit 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  other  lands,  they 
chose  this  John  Mark  as  a  servant  and  companion. 
Acts  xiii.  5. 

He  went  with  them  to  Cyprus,  but  as  they  tra-* 
veiled  on  from  Paphos  to  Perga,  Mark  forsook  them 
and  went  back  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xiii.  13. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  from  their  travels  to 
Antioch ;  but  their  active  minds  did  not  suffer  them 
to  rest  long.  They  resolved  to  visit  their  brethren 
again,  that  they  might  perceive  the  success  of  their 
undertaking  and  labours.  Acts  xv.  37.  Barnabas 
wished  to  have  Mark  as  a  companion  again,  but 
Paul  opposed  it  in  a  decided  manner,  because  he  had 
forsaken  them  the  first  time,  and  not  persevered 
under  difficulties.  Barnabas  on  the  other  hand  was 
equally  firm,  and  chose  rather  to  separate  from  bis 
fellow-labourer,  and  went  again  with  Mark  to  Cy- 
prus.    Paul  made  choice  of  Silas. 

Henceforward,  we  no  more  find  John  Mark  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  Jlfari  only,  ColosS.  iv.  10, 11.; 
Timotb.  iv.  11.;  Philem.  24.:  but  from  the  first 
passage  it  is  evident,  that  this  Mark  is  the  very 
same  John  Mark,  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas,  at  the 
first,  chose  as  a  companion,  and  on  whose  account 
they  separated  themselves.  For,  we  learn  here,  that 
he  was  related  to  Barnabas,  avtypio^  rov  BapvaCa,  and 
^e  therefore  see,  why  Paul  and  Barnabas  took  him 
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with  them  from  Jerusalem,  and  we  perceive  why 
Barnabas  was  so  strongly  attached  to  this  Mark  as 
to  separate  himself,  on  his  account,  from  Paul,  as  to 
burst  the  ancient  bonds  of  friendship  and  abandon 
their  common  object,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
youth  with  him,  and  finally,  why  he  went  with  him 
the  second  time  to  Cyprus.  Barnabas  was  a  Cyprian 
by  birth.  Acts  iv.  36.,  and  Mark,  his  kinsman,  met 
here  with  several,  who  were  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  blood  on  the  side  of  Barnabas. 

Paul  was  again  reconciled  to  him,  and  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  admitted  him  to  his 
society.  When  he  sent  him  back  from  hence  to 
Asia  with  commissions,  he  again  sought  out  his  old 
teacher,  Peter,  with  whom  he  connected  himself 
(as  we  perceive  from  the  first  Epistle  of  this  Apos- 
tle, V.  13,)  and  whose  amanuensis  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  composition  of  this  epistle. 


SECTION  XIV. 

As  at  the  time  when  Peter  was  imprisoned  under 
Agrippa,  Mark,  who  left  Jerusalem  with  Paul,  was 
yet  a  youth,  and  as  nothing  any  where  appears  to 
constitute  him  an  eye  witness  of  the  actions  and  ad- 
ventures of  Jesus,  we  naturally  ask  for  the  source, 
of  his  accounts  and  for  the  credentials  of  his  his- 
torical authority.  Whence  then  was  Mark  instructed 
in  the  facts  which  he  relates  ? 

When  we  see,  that  an  assembly  of  the  believers 
took  place  in  the  house  of  his  mother, — that  Peter 
went  thither  first  after  his  liberation,— that  he,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  believing  Jews,  honors  him 
with  the  tender  appellation  Map/coc  o  vlog  /uov,  1  Pet 
V.  13.,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  granted  to  him  his 
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patenial  care«  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  AposU^ 
wonU  principally  be  directed  to  instructions.  We 
most  therefore  ascribe  principally  to  Peter  his  know* 
ledge  leapeeting  the  doctrines  and  the  history  of 
Jesus..  But  tbaty.  independent  of  a  general  informer 
tioK,^.  he  mi^it  have  derived  particular  asastance 
and  immediate  iastnictiom  from  the  Apostle  in  his 
labours,  we  may,  from  the  preceding  facts^  con- 
clude to  be  probaUe,  but  not  to  be  demonstrated. 

History  however  plainly  assures  lis  of  it    Papias, 
indeed,  is  again  the:  iist  witness^  and  his  assurance, 
unless  earroborated  by  authorities  under  name,  ia 
bnt  littie  satisfactory  to  us.    Bnt  on  this  occasion  he 
expressly  refers  to  his  guarantee,  viz.  John,  an. 
Etesian  Presbyter,,  who  was  probably  ccrtemporary 
widi:  the  occurrence,  but  certainly  with  John  tha 
Evangelist,,  and.  by  means  of  his  circumstances  and 
great  9ge,  knew  something  certain  respecting  the. 
recorcb  oS  CfaristiaBity.    According  to  bis  account 
ourot  o  vpea^vrtpo^  Xeyn,  Mark  was  no  immediate  scho- 
lar of  onor  Lord,,  but  was  the  companion  of  Peter,  and. 
was  united  to  lum  ia  a  close  intimacy,  to  whose 
discourses  in  puUte  assemblies  he  always  paid  the 
strictest  attention,  writing  them  down>  and  working. 
them  into  a  history.    (fiaseK  at  the  end  of  the  third 
bo<dc  of  hia  history*) 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  sajrs  something  similar  to 
this,  and  corroborates  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
most  ancient  teachers,  avo  -row  avtKoSftv  vpio^vrtptfv, 
who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  substance  of  their 
testimony,  are  very  diffinrent  persons  from  the  former. 
For  it  eontatns,  at  the  same  time,  the  assertion,  that 
theGospefis  whicb  contain  the  genealogies  appeared 
the  first,  which  Eusebius  no  where  found  in  the 
works  of  Papias,  or  specified  in  the  account  of  his 
opinions  and  fwsertions,  to  the  contrary  of  which 
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Irenseus,  the  reverer  of  Papias,  deposed.  He  says, 
(Euseb.  Hist.  E.  L.  vi.  c.  14,)  "  Mark,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  in  the  compaiiy  of  Peter,  paid  atten- 
tion to  his  sermons,  wrote  them  down,  and  thus 
composed  this  Gospel"  This  likewise,  which  he 
adds,  is  peculiar  to  him— namely,  that  Mark  com- 
posed it  at  the  desire  of  the  believers,  and  delivered 
it  to  them  without  either  the  contradiction  or  the 
express  approbation  of  the  Apostle. 

Tertullian  writes,  in  the  fourth  book  against  Mar- 
cion  ^,  that  it  is  maintained,  concerning  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  that  it  properly  belonged  to  Peter,  and 
that  Mark  was  only  his  interpreter.  This  informa- 
tion also  Origen  details  *. 

This  is  then  the  real  signification  also  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Justin,  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  where 
he  quotes  the  words  of  Mark  respecting  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  were  called  the  sons  of  Thunder,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  stands  iv  toiq  ajro^vTiiiwv(vjm,a(nv 
avTov,  that  is,  if  we  refer  this  alrov  to  Peter  \  Christ 
and  Peter  are  mentioned  just  before,  and  this  avrov 
might  be  applied  to  both ;  but  Justin  every  where 
calls  the  Gospels  a-rrofivti^ovFy^aTa  r<i>v  'AirofrroXmv,  and 
in  no  case  awo^vi^iAoviv^aTa  X/jioTou.  According  to 
the  usual  style  of  Justin's  language,  the  Gospel  of 
Mark   consequently   is   attributed    to    the   Apostle 

under  the  title  dwo^vn^ovivfiaTa  aurov  (FIcTpou)* 

'  L.  iv,  c.  5,  Licet  ct  Marci  quod  edidit,  Petri  aflirmetur,  cujus 
interpres  Marcus. 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  E.  L.  vi.  c.  25* 

*"  tat  ro  £iTreu'  j^tTtorofiaKeyai  avi^v  tliTfmv  tva  riav  'AttootoXw**,  kqi 
yfypa^Sac  iy  rote  ci7roju»7j^iJ*'«u^aort*'  avTov  ytyEyrjfityayf  Kai  rovro 
fAtra  roil  *:at  aXXovQ  6vo  dceXt^MUf:  vtov^  Zs^iBaiov  ovra^  ^mtvofiw 
Ki%'aK  ovofiari  rov  Boai'fpyijc,  6  ktmv  vIqi  fi^vT^^^  afjfiavriKoy  »)»'  row 
nlrov  Uui'ov  dvat,    Ed.  Rob.  Steph.  p,  105.  c.  106. 
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SECTION  XV. 

The  Gospel  which  Mark  wrote  was,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  (Section  I.)  intended  for  readers  who 
were  little  acquainted  with  Palestine  and  the  Jewish 
manners  and  customs ;  whence  the  author  was  m- 
duced,  by  annexed  illustrations^  to  explain  to 
those  whom  he  supposed  likely  to  be  his  readers, 
many  things,  which  the  commonest  native  of  Pales- 
tine weD  knew.  But  those  for  whom  this  work  was 
intended  are  only  superficially  pointed  out  to  us  by 
this  circumstance.  The  observation,  which  he  has 
made  m  the  xiith  Chapter,  verse  42,  chalks  out  to 
us  more  correctly  the  circle  of  his  readers. 

He  speaks  of  the  Xcirrov,  a  coin  customary  in  Ju- 
dasa,  and  finds  it  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
readers  to  state  its  value.  His  conduct  in  this  par* 
ticular  is  worthy  of  remark ;  he  does  not  reckon, 
like  Josephus,  who  in  such  cases  made  the  valuation 
in  Attic  money  and  specified  the  value  of  the  shekel 
by  drachmas,  but  to  make  himself  intelligible  to 
those  whom  he  had  in  view,  he  adds,  in  an  obser* 
vation,  the  value  of  the  Acirroy  according  to  the 
species  of  Roman  coins,  and  thereby  points  out  to 
those  people,  to  whom  the  Roman  money  was  more 
known  than  any  other. 

He,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Biblical  ^Tit- 
ings,  uses  the  Roman  expression  Centurio,  o  Ktvru- 
pibtv,  XV.  39.,  for  the  commander  of  sixty  or  a  hun- 
dred soldiers.  Josephus  calls  him  cicaTovrop^oc,  so 
also  is  he  called  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; which  is  a  sign,  that  the  ordinary  language  of 
Palestine  agreed  .in  the  use  of  this  expression.  Be- 
sides, it  was  vernacular,  and  the  most  intelligible  tq 
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the  Greeks*  This  deviation  from  the  Jewish  and 
Greek  expression  can  only  be  in  consideration  of 
those  readers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
technical  term  but  strangers  to  the  Greek. 

History  refers  us  to  Rome  itself.  Those  ancient 
teachers,  oi  aviKa%v  irptafivTipoif  whom  Clemens  com- 
mends,  state  on  the  above  mentioned  passage  that 
Mark  had  compiled,  in  a  written  treatise,  the  dis- 
courses of  Peter  at  Rome,  and  there  published  them 
at  the  request  of  the  believers'. 

The  time  likewise,  when  according  to  historical 
data,  Mark  published  his  Gospel,  fixes  its  perform- 
ance in  the  then  capital  of  the  world,  and  per- 
mits us,  at  leasts  with  regard  to  its  completion  and 
publication,  to  admit  no  other  place  but  this.] 
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It  is  true,  that  the  time  in  which  Mark  appear- 
ed as  a  historian,  is  not  unanimously  determined 
by  the  ancients ;  yet  this  indecision  only  renders 
the  investigation  more  prolix,  but  not  the  re- 
ply to  the  question  more  uncertain.  For,  the  story 
has  been  circulated,  that  Simon  Magus  had  also 
tried  the  fortune  of  his  magic  art,  in  Rome,  and 
acquired  divine  honours*  Justin  Martyr  is  the 
author  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  found  the  traces  of 
the  fact  in  the  well  known  inscription  SEMONI 
DEO  SANCO,  the  composition  of  which  he  has, 

'  This  is  also  confirmed  by  other  authors.     Epiphan.    Heer^s. 

wirat  TO  €vayytXioy  cif^cc^ai,  X.  Hleronym.  in  Catalogo,  v.  Mar- 
cus.— Marcus  tliscipulus  et  interprea  Petri,  juxia  quod  Petrum  refe- 
rentem  audierat»  rogatus  Rom^e  a  fratribus^  breve  scripsit  evan* 
gelitim  etc. 
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either  from  its  farther  contents,  or  from  oral  ac- 
counts, falsely  assigned  to  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  \  The  precipitate  decision  of  this  Father 
of  the  Church,  who  was  not  sufiSciently  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  language  and  the  Italian  mythology, 
hecame  the  foundation  of  a  still  more  enlarged  re- 
port Peter  had  once  humbled  the  Magus  in  another 
place,  and  this  drcnmstance  now  became  imited  with 
the  story  of  Justin,  and  thus  a  whole  history  arose, 
in  which  the  dramatis  persons  were  said  to  have 
been  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  and  its  theatre  to 
have  been  Rome.  Chronology,  which  had  to  arrange 
tbe  spurious  hict  in  theorder  of  the  real  occurrences, 
plac^  it  (according  to  the  time  to  which  Justin  had 
assigned  the  composition  of  the  inscription)  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  In  this  case,  Peter  must  have 
been,  at  this  time,  in  Rome,  and  since  circumstances 
appear  more  to  coincide  with  it,  than  at  his  latter 
residence  there,  when  he  met  his  death,  Mark  must 
have  composed  his  Gospel  at  that  time  *. 

False  as  the  date  is,  yet  these  accounts  which  con- 
nect the  fact  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with  the  fiU>le, 
agree,  that  Rome  was  the  place  at  which  it  was 
written. 

Another  account  with  regard  to  the  Chronology 
has  been  given  to  us  by  Irenaeus,  which  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Matthew  perfectly  coincides  with  that 
which  the  contents  of  the  Book  (§  5.)  have  presented 
to  us  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  is  entirely  con- 
firmed on  this  point.  This  testimony  which  has  a  cre- 
dibility so  profoundly  investigated  informs  us  thus 
respecting  the  Gospel  of  Mark ;    "  Matthew  pub- 


*  Jusiin's  greater  Apology,  c.  26.  p.  144.  Ed.  Rob.  Steph. 
'  Buseb.  Chron.  ad.  A.  iii.  Claud. 
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lished  his  work,  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 
at  Rome,  to  establish  the  community  of  believers,  but 
after  their  departure,  (or,  death,}  Mark  the  scho- 
lar and  interpreter  of  Peter,  transmitted  to  us,  in  a  trea- 
tise, what  the  latter  had  delivered  in  his  discourses  °\" 
The  words  iiira  toutwv  e£oSov  admit  of  a  double  inter- 
pretation ;  Mark  published  his  book  after  their 
death,  or,  after  their  departure  from  Rome.  Grabe 
prefers  the  latter ;  Valois  and  others,  the  former. 

This  explanation  is  also  the  correct  one.  For. 
Peter  used  this  expression  himself;  when  he  spoke  of 
his  death,  he  called  it  his  e^oSoc.  2  Pet.  i.  14,  15. 
Ireneeus  seems  here  to  have  had  regard  to  this  ex- 
pression, for  the  sake  of  applying  the  very  word  of 
the  Apostle  to  this  occurrence* 

He  says :  after  the  e^oSoc  of  the  two  Apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul^who  had  taught  at  Rome.  If  now  also, 
he  had  supposed  (like  the  later  authors)  that  Peter 
had  been  twice  at  Rome,  under  Claudius,  and  after- 
wards in  the  last  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  united  Peter  and  Paul,  their 
sermon  and  residence,  fully  determines  his  idea,  and 
shows,  that  he  referred  to  the  last  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  which  they  were  together  at  Rome* 


"  h  jAtv  ct  Mar^atoc  f-v  rote  *Ej(3patoic  r^  J^*?  ZigXiKTif  i^Wwv  trai 
y^at^fiv  llfiviyKt  row  thayyiXioViTov  Uitpov  Km  tom  WavKov  iv  'Pw/ip 
ruoyytXtiJ^o/ifi'tiH^,  fcrt*  OcjUfXttn/Frwv  rij>'  iKK\r}fnav,  Mtra  ^i  TrjyTovrwy 
i^^ov,  Mapicof,  6  ^a^ijrrjQ  kqi  iftfirjyiifTric  Utrpov,  »:ai  avroQ  ra  viro 
UtTpov  fmjpvtTtro^iva  <yp°fw£  fffxtv  irapaCeGUfKt.  L.  lit.  adv*  Beer.  C.  1. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  v.  c.  d. 
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SECTION  XVII. 
MATTHEW   AND    MARK. 


FurtJier  Investigations  into  their  historical  sources. 


Matthew  and  Mark  almost  throughout  their  his- 
torical books  relate  the  same  events,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary^ the  other  Evangelists  deviate  exceedingly  from 
each  other  in  the  choice  of  them,  and  also  differ  from 
these  in  a  striking  manner.     It  is  therefore  justly 
denuuided :  whence  arises  this  conformity  between 
Matthew  and  Mark  ?    Why  have  they,  out  of  the 
great  number  of  facts  which  lay  before  them,  chosen 
precisely  the  same  ?     With  profane  authors,  who 
had  sucb  an  extensive  field  of  history  before  them, 
we  should,  by  such  an  appearance,  easily  be  brought 
to  suspect,  that  the  one  had  before  him  the  writings 
of  the  other,  while  he  was  at  his  labour.   But  if  they 
being  unanimous  in  this  point  in  their  historical  repre- 
sentation and  terms,  similarly  narrate,  (as  it  is  often 
the  case  with  these  authors)  their  facts  in  just  as 
many  sentences  and  clauses,  with  the  same  expres- 
sions in  the  order  and  position  of  the  words,  even 
down  to  the  adverbs  and  conjunctions  ;  this  would 
certainly  be  a  clear  proof  that  they  did  not  write  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  but  that  the  later  author 
^  followed  and  made  use  of  the  earlier,  or  that  they 
very  closely  drew  their  materials  from  a  third  com- 
Dion  document. 
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So  long  as  we  can  consider  these  historians  merely 
as  authors,  whose  value  is  not  supposititious,  but 
who  as  yet  are  under  enquiry,  and  whose  merit  is 
still  the  subject  of  a  critical  investigation,  this  judg- 
ment upon  them  is  valid  ^  And,  in  fact,  their 
similarity  is  often  greater  than  we  usually  find  be- 
tween two  authors,  as  the  following  examples  will 
prove. 


I. 


Matt.  XV.  32, 

abrov,  tliriv  abrot/e, 

hri  ^i^  ^fupac  rpttQ 

4rpo0/cfvoiwt  ftot 

icat  citK  IxoiHTt  n  foytMri. 

Ka«  Ixtkivat  roc£  bxkotq 

Avairtauv  itn  rriv  yijv 

cat  Xafiwf  rovt  iirra  dprovc, 

....  ibxapurrticaQ 

UKaas  km  i^wn 
roiQ  fu^iiratt  airov 

ry  dxXv, 

cat  Ifayov  travne,  km  lxopra<r^qtfav, 

KM^pav  TO  ircf)t<rcrtvov 

rwv  KXcuTfiarmf 

iirra  inrvptioQ, 


Mark  viii.  I. 

wpooKoXwaiuyos  ro«c  fto^qrac 

ai/TOV,  Xfyft  airrots, 

ow\ayxy*Zoiuu  ixi  rov  Sx^ov, 

on  ^dq  i^/upac  rpei^ 

Wp09fUV0V9l  fUH 

KM  obK  Ixotwi  n  ^yw9i. 

KM  irapijyyciXs  r^  ^X^V 

dvarrtffiiv  liri  njcync 

KOi  XajSwv  rovff  jirra  aprovc, 

ivVaae  km  iitiov 

rots  fiaBriratc  ai/rov 

iva  iraptxBtaatf  km  1^aps^^Kav 

Tif  Ax^v, 
ifayov  9t,  KMlxopra9^ti9aiff 

Ttav  KyacfMrtiv 
iirra  <nrvpi^ac. 


"  As  it  is  yet  a  qaestion,  whether  these  books  contain  historical 
value,  we  naturally  cannot  estimate  the  inspiration,  which  can  only 
be  proved  from  them,  when  we  have  decided  upon  that  point.  Theo- 
logians also  are  agreed,  that  a  style  and  a  mode  of  writing  are  pecu- 
liar to  these  sacred  authors ;  under  which  supposition  they  bring 
proofs,  from  the  style  and  genius,  for  the  age  and  genuineness  of  the 
BiUical  writings. 
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Matt.  xxvi.  47. 
jcai  in  airrov  XdKovvroe, 

'lov^aCt  c<C  rttv  ludiKa, 

rai/iei^  airrov  6x^e  no\vQ, 

fura  iuixatp*av 

cm  CvXwv 

iiTTo  rwv  'A/»xiepc«iiv, 

cot  npcff^vrf  jBMv  rov  Xaov. 

>  ^e  irapaitSovQ  ahrov  IdwKiv 
abroii  <nifUu>Vf  Xi ywv, 

ffponfiran  c^ov. 

jcai  £Jidc4tff  irpotriXdwv 

^'iflVOVf  tint,  x**^?**  '^<*PPh 

KM  Kanftktictv  aW^v, 


Mark  xiv.  45. 

KM  li/^tbtQ  in  avrov  XoKowrotf 

Trapayivtnu 

'lovBac,  tic  rwv  dutitxa, 

KM  fur'  aitrov  dx^oc  iroXvct 

fura  /laxatfNuv 

KM  ZvKtay 

irapa  rttv  'Apx««p««»»', 

KM  ruv  rpa/ifiaif  wv,  cot  ruv 

Ilpcff/Svrepwy. 

dtSwKti  dt  o  vtipaSiiov^  avrov 

avaffijfiov  abrotQy  Xryaw, 

6v  &v  ^CKuwa  airroQ  litnv, 

Kpavfivars  mitrov, 

Kat  iirayaytTB  Jt^faXct^. 

Kai  iX^tav,  e&de«i»c  irpoatX^uv 

aitrift,  Xtyti,  xaipe,  'Pa/3j9«, 

KM  Kart^uktivtv  a^tfv. 


IV. 


Matt.  xxiv.  32. 

A  wo  it  rtic  mneric 

fia^trt  rifv  irapaj3oXi|v. 

irav  '^Sfi  xXados  ahrtis 

ytvftrai  diraXoc> 

KM  ra  fvXKa  U^vy, 

ivM<rrcrc,  in  iyywc  roBtpo^, 

.    oiru  Kat  v/iciCi 

broi^  ISrirt  iravra  ravra, 

ytvmoKtrtf  6n  lyywc  i^riv 

^/IQV  Xcyw  vfuv, 

V  /» If  xa|MX^y  17  ytvta  aiirti, 

i«ff  rfv  iravra  ravra 

ytvnrat. 

papot  Kai  ii  yif  waptXtvcovrai, 

oc  ?«  X070C  flOV 

oi  fni  iraptK»»9u 


Mark  xiii.  28. 

dwa  St  ri}c  ffvKifc 

/ta^crc  ri}y  irapajSoXiji^. 

6rav  ahrijc  »^»l  *  cXaiJoc 

diraXoc  yevifroi, 

Kac  ic^vy  ra  fvXKa, 

yiywKtrt,  An  lyy vc  i"®  ^«poc. 

ovrcd  cat  v/ucc* 

Arav  ravra  Idijrt  ytvofttva, 

yivwTKtrtf  hn  kyyvQ  l<rrnf 

liri  Bvpat^, 

ifiiiv  Xf  y  w  t^/itv, 

on  od  f<if  irapsX^y  ^  yivca  ovnr, 

fuxptc  ov  iravra  ravra 

ycvifrai. 

0  oifpavoQ  Kat  1;  yi  irapcXcviroyratf 

o\  St  Xoyoi  nov 

oit  fill  irap(\^i0vt. 
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Who  would  ascribe  such  a  similarity  as  this  to 
mere  accident?  for  although  it  does  not  prevail 
tliroughout,  these  are  not  the  only  passages  which 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  it.  Or,  how  could  any 
one,  with  such  extracts  from  profSwe  writers  placed 
before  him,  doubt  that  the  one  had  borrowed  from 
the  other^  the  later  from  his  predecessor  ? 


SECTION  XVIIL 

But,  might  not  both  of  them  have  made  use  of 
the  same  sources,  and  might  not  this  be  the  cause  of 
their  similarity  ?  At  all  events,  where  such  a  phe* 
nomenon  occurs,  this  is  the  second  case  that  may  be 
supposed.  Perhaps  both  of  them  had  an  Hebrew 
bistory  of  Jesus,  and  from  that  composed  their 
works.  Formerly  the  report  prevailed,  that  such  an 
Hebrew  original  document  had  existed,  our  books 
have  the  appearance  of  translations  from  an  Hebrew 
document, — their  similarity  and  the  difference  in 
expression  which  often  exists  between  them,as  well  as 
their  deviations  of  other  descriptions,  may  thence  be 
explained  and  elucidated,  and  many  passages  may 
thence  be  put  in  such  a  light,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  account  this  hypothesis  as  more  than  an  hypo- 
thesis. 

In&ct,  very  recent  essays  upon  the  Evangelists* 
have  so  polished  and  adorned  this,  that  we  should 
become  extremely  prepossessed  in  its  favour,  did 
not  certain  difficulties  remain,  which,  on  account  of 
their  appm-ent  insignificance,  were  not  brought  for- 

•  Kchhorn,  General   Library  of  Biblical    literature,    vol.  v. 
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wards,  but  which  nevertheless  are  decisively  demon- 
strative of  the  contrary. 

If  Matthew  and  Mark  had  translated  out  of  one 
common  Hebrew  document,  their  works  in  many 
places  could  not  have  been  so  uniform  even  to  the 
most  minute  incidental  harmony  of  expression. 

1.  In  the  rich  abundance  of  the  Greek  language 
there  was  more  than  one  expression  analogous  to 
the  generality  of  Hebrew  words :  consequently  they 
might  be  far  more  different  from  each  other.  Let  us 
consider  the  second  passage^  which  has  been  cited 
In  proof  of  their  similarity,  Matth.  xiii.  4.  Mark  iv.4^ 
and  refer  to  Luke,  who  likewise  is  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed this  common  original  document,  that  we  may 
perceive,  how  variously,  even  in  the  most  simple  sen- 
tences, the  expression  might  distinguish  them  from 

each  other  ;  K€H  avt(5tiaav  al  aicavSai  Kax  avtirvi^av  euro, 
Luke  renders  it,  Vlii.  7.  Kai  avftfvHtrai  al  axavOat  airt-x-' 
i/t£av  €tvrQ.  Aluii*  Murk*  kWa  Se  iiri^iv  kwi  Tfiv  yijy  tt\v 
Koknv*    Luke.    Kat    irtpov   Jircerc   etc   rriv    jijv  rnv    ay a^ifv. 

Matt,  Mark,  Si«  to  ^n  ^x**"  )3a0og  yi?r,    Luke,  Sia  t<*  /*ij 

lyiiv  iK^a^ii.  Matt,  Mark.  nAAaSe  £7r€(T£V  iwira  :rcrpwSiy. 
Luke.  Kat  tTfpov  f  TTtffE  f  jrt  riji'  irtrpav, 

2,  If  we  compare  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  or  Syriac  language  with  that  of  the  Greek, 
such  a  ^  similarity  must  be  totally  inexplicable.  The 
first  have  only  two  tenses,  a  past  and  a  future,  and 
partially,  a  sign  for  the  preterplupcrfect,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Greek   has  two  future  tenses  of 


'  This  argoment  must  not  }}c  indiscriminately  aJmiltetl,  for  it  b 
evident,  that  Hug  knowa  little  of  the  force  of  oriental  particlesr^ — 
Tfffiishitor, 
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common  occurreDCC  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  past,  it  has  an  imperfect^  a  first  and  second 
aorist  in  the  active  voice,  and  just  as  many  tenses 
in  the  middle  voice^  which  it  applies  to  the  same 
use* 

To  render  a  past  time  of  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  into 
Greek,  there  are  therefore  often  about  eight ^ — and  to 
render  the  future,  in  very  many  cases,  four  possible 
methods. 

Whence  did  it  then  arise,  that,  where  they  agree 
in  expression,  they  for  the  most  part  also  agree  in 
their  use  of  the  same  tense  in  the  Greek,  for  the  ori- 
ginal writing  could  not  induce  them  to  have  done 
wt-  Let  us  consider  the  passages  already  adduced: 

insteftd  of,  wptxTKaXtaafitWig  roue  ^aOtfra^   avTOv,   OF  HHp 

TTTchn  they  might  likewise  have  placed  wpwncuXiaa^, 

irpoffcaXbJv  :  instead  of  y*1Kn  bv  3^DtOT  avajrioitv  iwi  tijc 
-yilC*  they  might  have  also  placed  irtTreaai,  avaTrcataSai, 
avoTTfaaa^aif  OF   ava'rmrruv   and   avawiwrta^at,    for  Xaf^wv, 

they  might  as  well  have  used  eiXi^^wc,  Xa/So/ituoc,  Aa^- 

pav4i»v  ;     for    tu-j^a^iurrfiaac    also,    tv'^apKXTatv,     fu^aptcrnr- 

tiafiivot:,  etc.  In  the  same  manner  in  the  third  exam- 
ple, for  XaXoi/VTO^ — XaXoujuiVdu,  XaXnffavToc,  XoXnoa^tvow 
— for   KpaTri<TaT£ — A*/oaretre,   Kpari^aaa^i   might  be    USed. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  future  tenses  o[  the 
Greeks,  the  New  Testament  contains  sometimes  one 
even  peculiar  to  itself  through  an  extraordinary 
use  of  the  language,  which  is  f#rmed  by  means  of  the 
conjunctive  mood.  Glassii  Philol.  s.  P.  1.  ed.  Dathii, 
p.  313.  Moreover,  when  Matthew  permitted  to  him- 
self the  use  of  this  grammatical  anomaly,  it  appears, 
in  the  same  place  in  Mark,  as,  for  instance,  we  may 
perceive  under  number  iv.  where,  instead  of  ou  fin 
waptXttMrtTai  IS  Written  ov  pri  ira/>cX&^  n  ytvia,  and  in- 
stead of  oi  Xo-yot  pov  QV  pn  irapiX^ovtyi  OX  waptXivaovTat 
oif  pii  7rcipfX(JoKii,  occurs. 


^ 
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3.  It  IS  known  that  the  Syrian,  Jew,  &c.  have  no 
verbs  compounded  with  adverbs,  while  the  Greek  on 
acconnt  of  the  compositions  with  <tvv,  fura,  k-m,  wnpa, 
Kara,  tic,  ^oog,  &c.  posscsses  a  Superfluity  of  expres- 
sion. The  Greek  does  not  always  of  necessity  use 
these,  but  merely  avails  himself  of  them  to  create 
a  greater  precision  of  his  language,  of  which  a  mul- 
titude is  provided  for  this  selection,  often  merely 
for  variation.  For  this  purpose  the  Syrian 
and  the  Jew  have,  generally  speaking,  nothing, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  a  signification 
is  contained  in  the  root,  as,  for  instance,  in  Kr  he  is 
gone  out  vhy  he  is  gone  np.  But  if,  at  the  same  time, 
(as  this  is  not  a  very  usual  instance)  a  reason  for 
the  use  of  such  a  compound  word  appears  from  the 
connection,  the  copiousness  of  the  Greek  language 
still  occasions  a  liberty  and  choice.    We  may  use  for 

^ITUKoXuVf   KUTUKa\iiV\    for     TTpnfS^llVQ%l<Jl 7lEpip.iVOV<Jtf    TTa- 

pa^evouat,  ai^ft^itvoytri,  Karaf-iivavtsC    At  ptpifivat  t^vpTrviyovtn 

Tov  Aoyoy  might  also  be  rendered  by  aTroTrnyouffi,  Kara- 
TTi'iyouffi,  fftTTvtyovtTu  Both  Evangelists,  therefore,  fre- 
quently used  their  compound  words  superfluously ; 
in  the  passage  adduced,  for  instance,  in  TrpoaiX^tav 
Kart(jyt\n(ftv  avrov  the  composition  was  so  needless,  that 
Luke   contents   himself  with   tov   <pt\rifjai  aurov,  for 

d9uc   i^aviTuXit  ha  to  fttj  t^nv  (3a0oc,   the  WOrd    dviTtiXB 

was  quite  suflicient.  Of  this  sort  also  is  the  follow- 
ing example : 


Matt,  XX-  25. 

t>iSart  ort  o't  rlpj^ovrec 

TUIV  l^btv, 
KiraKvpiiuovtTtv  avr^u 

cm  ot  fiiyakoi 
KtiTiXov^ia^oviTiv  avTutv. 


Mark  X.  42. 
olSanortoi  SoKovifttc  ^PX^'^^ 

KaraKvpuvovfnv  avruv 
tcm  vi  fuyaXoi  avmtv 
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Here  the  compound  KwraKvpavou^iv  was  Teiy  unne- 
cessaij,  and  not  required  by  the  Hebrew;  Luke 
places  simply  jcvpu uomfcv.    This  is  also  the  case  with 

KaT^owriaiovtnv,  which  Luke  CXprCSSeS  by  f^oinriaSovafy; 

for,  kirucvpuvovat  and  dvatcvpuvov^i  were  just  as  much 
to  the  purpose,  as  well  as  m^vaialown  or  the  real 
expression  aiTt^/ov^w^ovai. 

4.  The  Orientals  have  no  adjectives  derived  from 
substantives  \    If  therefore  the  Evangelists  made 
use  of  such,  they  were  not  led  to  them  by  the  He- 
brew, but  this  was  the  translator's  own  licence. 
And  yet  they  agree  with  each  other  in  the  use  of 
them.     They  inform  us  that  the  Baptist  had  a  J^ioviiv 
AEFMATINHN  rc/9c  rnv  oin^v  airrw ;  this  word  cannot 
be  translated  by  the  Syrian  or  the  Arab  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  substantive,  they  were  thus  forced 
to  change  it  into  IoaIo?  1^  jJu^  2ikJu,  l^vn  Scp/iaroc. 
They  could  only  render  ayva^oc  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion or  by  ]lr*»  Kaivoq,  Matt.  ix.  16.  Mark   ii.  21. 
For  'Arifioc,  Matt.  xiii.  57.  Mark  vi.  4.   Luke  sub- 
stitutes  ov  Sf KToc,  and  John  iv.  44,  rifinv  ov\  t\u.     Let 
us  consider  the  second  passage  cited  above,  where 
several  of  them  occur :  firi  ra  irfrptuSii :  here  Luke 
uses  ivi  Tfiv  wfrpav,  and  thus  must  it  have  stood  in 
the  original,   as  the  Syrian  might  express  it   by 
wft  ^  'AXXa  wpoeicaipoi  fun ;  Lukc  says  ir/ooc  Kaipov,  and 
thus  also  the  Oriental  translator  ^1  U^U  Vi-  'Aicapiroc 
ymvrai,  for  this  the  Oriental  has  no  equivalent  adjec* 
tive;  he  therefore  writes  V»ooi  }h]o  X^—^jaj  Uii. 

We  even  find  that  in  one  passage  they  agree  very 
unexpectedly  in  the  use  of  the  same  dialect:  for, 

'This  has  some  exception  u  far  as  regards  the  Arabian  trans- 
Kwho  says,  ^\  ^^'^^f  &c. 
VOL.  II.  "  O 
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both  express  themselves  in  it  in  the  ^olic.  Matt. 

XXVi,  69.  Mark  XVi.  68.,  Kat  uu  ijo^a  fttra  'Iijaou.  K.  r.  X. 

Such  a  frequent  agreement  between  two  authors  in 
so  many  instances,  in  wliich,  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  translated  afforded  to  them 
nnraerous  possibilities  of  choosing  different  expres- 
sions, and  in  which  the  language  from  which  they 
translated  did  not  lead  them  to  any  agreement,  can- 
not be  explained  by  a  common  original  text,  as  the 
model  after  which  it  happened, 

5.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  (of  whicii 
we  have  already  seen  proofs  in  Section  xii.)  are  treat- 
ed in  our  copies  of  Matthew  with  much  freedom,  and 
yet  with  much  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  is 
characteristic  of  him.  In  this  also  Mark  is  not  at  vari- 
ance with  his  predecessor,  Matth*  xi.  10.  differs 
from  the  lxx.  in  the  citation  from  Malachi  iii.  I.iSow 

ii^aTTOOTfWtJj    Tov    ayycXov   ^ou    Kai    tirif^XiipiTUi   oSov   woo 

TTpotJWTToi/  fioi't  and  has  translated  it  with  a  more 
pointed  reference  to  the  office  and  mission  of  the 

Baptist ;  tBuv  airoaTiXXto  tov  ayytXov  ^ov  Fpo  irpoatx^wov 
ffov,  ug  KaraaKevaau  rrtv  odov  aov  i^irpoa^v   aov.       Mark 

quoted  it  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  (c.  i.  2,)  and 
ascribed  the  words  to  Isaiah,  whence  we  see  that  he 
did  not  derive  them  from  the  prophet  himself. 

The  words  of  Isaiah  xxix,  13.  (on  which  something 
has  been  said,  Sect,  xii.)  are,  it  is  true,  taken  by  Mat- 
thew XV.  8,  9.  out  of  the  lxx.  :  but  they  are  cited 
from  memory,  whence  they  obtained  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, both  as  to  position  and  inflexion.     The 

Apostle  says  :  o  Xaog  ovroc  Toig  ^fiXfat  ;if  Ttfia,  n  Se  Kap- 
Bta  avTWV  TToppw  a7n-)(it  ott*  iftou'  pattiv  (Ti|3oa*r«i  fie  ^i^aa- 
KOVTtC  8iSaa#caXiac   IvraXpara    av9pu*irutv  ;   the   LXX«  plaCC 

Tipujat  ^li    instead  of  pt  ufi^,  and  represented  the  last 

words    thus  ;     parnv   ciftovTat    p£,    ^t^a^KOVTig   fvraX^ara 

dv^putnijjv  jcat  StSaffKaXiag,     In   the  same  manner,  as 


I 


I 
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Matthew  now  cites  the  hxx,  from  memory,  Mark 
(vii.  6.  7.)  has  also  quoted  them  with  the  same  devia- 
tions and  with  the  same  freedom. 

Matthew  xxvL  SI:  has  either  himself  translated 
the  words  of  Zachariah  xiii.  7.  or  his  memory  has  not 
faithfully  referred  to  them  from  the  lxx.  yet  Mark 
xiv.  27.  agrees  with  him.  That  he  forsook  the  lxx. 
in  the  passages,  where  Matthew  forsook  them,  that 
he  translated  them,  as  he  did,  or  that  he  adduces  the 
passages  with  exactly  the  same  deviations  as  Mat* 
thew^  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance ;  but  the 
reason  of  it  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  He- 
brew Bible. 

These  phoenomena  cannot  leave  us  undecided  in 
rejecting  at  once  the  idea  of  an  original  Hebrew  do- 
cument being  the  common  source,  to  which  they,  for 
the  most  part,  verbally  adhered.  One  must  have  had 
the  other  before  his  eyes,  the  latter  the  former,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  history,  Mark  must 
have  had  Matthew  before  his  eyes,  and  that  too  in 
the  Greek  language. 


SECTION  XIX. 

So  for  has  the  disputed  question  varied^  since  these 
investigations,  respecting  the  Gospels,  first  appeared. 
We  have  in  general  receded  from  the  opinion,  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  were  nothing  more  than  trans^ 
|ations  from  a  Hebrew  original  document^  which, 
iQ  the  course  of  time,  obtained  here  and  there  several 
Editions,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  happened  that 
the  Evangelists,  as  one  of  them  had  obtained  a 
^py  of  it,  became  dissimilar  as  to  the  number  of 
the  facts  or  their  circumstances,  &c.    Whilst  their 
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dissimilarity  thence  was  explained,  this  explanation 
was  contradicted  by  their  inexplicable  agreement 
in  words  and  expressions  in  many  places. 

Of  this  a  learned  Englishman  in  particular  has 
convinced  himself  by  a  comparison  of  several 
English  translations,  which  were  made  from  the  same 
text  of  tlie  Gospels.  Experience  showed  to  Iiira 
how  little  such  a  conformity  takes  place  between  the 
several  translators  even  in  the  most  simple  sen- 
tences. 

On  that  accoimt,  however,  he  did  not  give  up  the 
idea  of  an  original  Hebrew  copy;  but  endeavoured 
to  support  it  by  a  subsidiary  hypothesis.  The  original 
Hebrew  Gospel,  as  he  proposes  it  to  us,  was  soon 
after  its  publication  translated  by  somebody  into 
Greek,  and  this  translation  was  before  the  eyes  of 
our  Evangelists  in  those  passages,  where  they  literally 
agree  with  each  other. 

Yet,  this  scholar  perceived  that  a  single  Greek 
translation  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phce- 
nomena.    For,  either  all  three  literally  agree  and  had 
a  common  translation  of  such  parts  before  them ;  or    M 
two  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  third,  agree  in  the    " 
expression,  and  had   a  translation  of  these   parts, 
which  remained  unknown  to  the  third,  and  from  the 
use  of  which  he  was  excluded.     This  might  be  the 
case  in  three  different  ways :   either  Matthew  and 
Mark,  or  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  Luke  and   Mark 
did  thus  agree,  where  they  might  have  had  occasion 
for  a  peculiar  translation  of  the  passages  in  question, 
from  which   they    borrowed    the   expression.      To 
avoid,  however,  all  this  detail,  he  availed  himself  of 
an  ingenious  idea  respecting  Matthew,  which  ren- 
dered all  these  particular  translations  unnecessary. 
But  let  us  ourselves  hear  in  what  condensed  brevity    _ 
he  comprizes  his  ideas  upon  the  subject.  I 
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**  AH  three  Evangelists  (snch  are  his  words)  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  used  copies  of  the  common 
original  Hebrew  document  m.  Matthew  preserved 
its  materials,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Hebrew,  in 
the  language,  in  which  he  found  them ;  but  Mark 
uid  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek.  Neither  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  other's  Gospel ;  but,  Mark  and 
Luke  made  use  of  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  (besides 
their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  original  document  H), 
which  had  been  made,  ere  any  of  the  interpolations 
a — /3 — &c.  was  inserted.  Lastly,  since  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  the 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  person,  who 
translated  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  into 
Greek,  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  where  this  had  matter 
in  common  with  Matthew,  and  in  those  places, 
and  in  those  alone,  in  which  Mark  had  nothing 
in  common  with  Matthew,  he  frequently  had  re- 
course to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  •." 

This  proposition,  as  it  is  here  represented,  clears 
up  all  the  phoenomena  with  regard  to  the  literal  con- 
formity of  the  Evangelists  :  and  possesses,  therefore, 
the  recommendation  of  not  being  defective  on  this 
point.  But  he  premises  an  unsubstantiated  positiouas 
its  basis,  namely,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was 
composed  in  Hebrew; — and  exacts,  independently 

'  Herbert  Marsb's  remarks  and  additions  to  J.  D.  Michaelis's 
lotroduction  to  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated from  the  English,  by  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmiiller.  Gotting.  1803. 
V.  ii.  P.  284. 

The  preceding  is  a  retranslation  from  the  German,  the  translator 
*U)t  having  the  means  of  consulting  the  original,  in  the  part  of  the 
^uotry,  where  he  was  employed  on  this  volume. 
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of  this  supposition,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original  Gospel — besides  which,  he  exacts  a  second, 
namely,  that  a  Greek  translation  of  it  was  extant ; 
to  say  nothing  of  a  Hebrew  Gnomonology,  which  he 
also  requires. 

The  suspicious  appearance  of  the  first  assertion, 
with  respect  to  Matthew,  did  not  escape  the  cele- 
brated German  scholar,  who,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing it  and  yet  preserving  the  leading  idea  of  an 
original  Gospel,  preferred  accommodating  himself 
to  a  proposition  which  was  very  complicated  and 
full  of  hypotheses, — which  may  be  divided  nearly 
into  the  following  heads. 

I.  There  was,  before  the  composition  of  our 
three  first  Gospels,  a  Hebrew  original  Gospel  in  cir- 
culation. This  was  early  translated  into  Greek,  and 
was  the  source  in  those  cases,  where  all  three  Evan- 
gelists coincide  in  expression  *. 

II.  But  where  only  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in 
words,  a  copy  of  the  original  Gospel  is  the  basis, 
which  was  aJready  enriched  with  some  additions,  of 
which  moreover  a  Greek  version  existed,  of  which 
the  two  Evangelists  availed  themselves  to  facilitate 
their  literary  undertaking ». 

III.  But  where  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  the 
narrative  and  also  accord  in  the  words,  other  He- 
brew additions  are  the  basis,  which  had  been  annex- 
ed to  the  original  Gospel  by  some  other  learned 

*  J.  Gottfr.  Eichborn,  Introduction  to  the  N.  T,  1  vol.  Leipr. 
1804.  $.  ^5—55.  and  }.  182. 

*  Idem.  $.  67.  p.  ?19»  320 
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handy  and  of  which  there  also  existed  a  Greek  trans- 
lation, which  they  consulted,  and  from  whence  their 
literal  harmony  may  be  explained ». 

From  these  three  Hebrew  and  three  Greek  records, 
constituting  in  all  six  works,  our  Evangelists  have 
consequently  made  three.  However  profuse  the  Ger- 
man scholar  has  otherwise  been,  in  creating  records 
and  sources,  yet  his  proposition  has  the  defect  of 
leaving  one  phoenomenon  unexplained,  although  it 
is  the  first  requisite  to  a  hypothesis,  that  it  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  phoenomena,  which  have  a  rela- 
tion to  it.  He  has  not  thought  that  instance  worthy 
of  consideration,  in  which,  Luke  and  Mark,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Matthew,  verbally  agree,  which  is 
sometimes  observable,  as  the  examples  prove,  which 
are  cited  in  Section  36  ^  Indeed  it  does  not  hap- 
pen very  often  ;  but  in  this  case  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  question,  how  often  ?  And  even  if  there 
were  only  the  two  last  passages  among  the  examples 
which  have  been  adduced  in  the  above-mentioned 
Section,  there  would  still  exist  too  much  similarity 
to  be  ascribed  to  mere  chance,  and  we  should  be 
therefore  obliged,  again  to  assume  from  hence,  the 
existence  oi  another,  and  consequently  a  fourth 
translation,  or  admit,  that  one  of  the  two  Evange- 
lists had  the  other  before  him  and  extracted  these 
passages  from  him.  However,  there  are  few  very 
considerable  passages,  but  for  the  most  part  only 
detached  sentences,  in  which  this  agreement  is  ob- 
served, from  which,  it  cannot  at  all  be  supposed, 
that  a  Greek  translation  of  them  was  composed.  If 
this  then  be  the  case,  we  might  even  be  necessitated 

'  J.  Gottfr.  Eichhorn,  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  1    vol.  Lcipz. 
180*.  {.77— S3,  p.  344—351. 
'  Idem.  §.  ^1,  p.  38—40. 
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from  these  appearances  to  return  to  the  proposition, 
that  the  latter  of  the  Evangelists  had  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  composition  of  the  former* 

A  scholar  has  lately  made  the  following  proposi- 
tions to  unite  these  hypotheses'; 

1.  There  existed  a  Hebrew  or  Syro-chaldaic  ori- 
ginal Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  preachers  of  the 
faith  in  Palestine,  from  which  Matthew  composed 
his  in  the  same  language. 

2.  This  original  Gospel  was,  when  they  began 
to  communicate,  the  doctrines  (of  Christianity)  to 
other  landsj  translated  into  Greek  and  enriched  with 
several  additions. 


3.  From  the  latter  Mark  and  Luke  composed 
their  books,  w^hence  an  agreement,  as  to  facts  and 
expressions,  arose  in  parts  of  their  mutual  treatises. 

4.  Also  Matthew  was  translated  into  Greek,  in 
the  execution  of  which,  the  translator  used  the 
writings  of  Mark  for  the  sake  of  the  expression, 
and  produced  the  striking  similarity  of  words,  which 
has  often  been  noticed. 


I 


5,  Sometimes  also  he  interpolated  Matthew  from 
the  book  of  Mark,  whence  has  arisen  a  similarity 
betw^een  them  as  to  matter,  in  places,  where  Luke 
differs  from  them. 

6.  But  where  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Mark,  agree^  it  was  effected  by  subsequent 


■  Grate's  New  Essay  to  explain  the  Origin  of  the  first  Three 
Goftpek.     Tubing.  I8U. 
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interpolations ;  sinee  these  passages  were  transcribed 
from  Matthew  into  Luke. 

7,  In  those  places  where  the  original  Gospel  has 
no  particular  additions,  they  all  three  agree  in  mat- 
ter, and  for  the  reasons  given  in  No.  2,  and  4,  har- 
monize also  in  words. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  view,  viz*  the  scheme  of 
the  interpoktions,  enabled  the  author  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  records,  of  which  Eichhorn's  idea 
stands  so  much  in  need 


SECTION  XX, 

Besides  each  of  these  hypotheses  not  being  a  single 
hypothesis,  but  a  collection  of  many,  of  which  the 
second  does  not  even  explain  the  whole,  and  the 
third,  as  we  wiU  show  in  the  sequel,  has  its  internal 
weaknesses — there  are  objections  against  them  col- 
lectively, wliich  as  yet  have  not  been  answered. 
The  first  set  of  hypotheses,  arranged  under  five 
heads,  regards  the  original  Gospel. — It  never  ex- 
isted. 

1.  As  a  work  of  history,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  to  the  people  of  Palestine  what  Jesus 
had  done,  the  writing  was  for  a  very  long  time  to  no 
purpose.  It  could  not  possibly  tell  them  so  much 
as  they  had  seen  themselves,  and  as  much  as  for 
many  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  eye-witnesses 
knew  and  related  to  them. 

%  For  what  purpose  could  it  then  be  ?  for  the 
supply  of  what  necessity  was  it  then  composed  ? 
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There  was  a  necessity,  is  the  answer,  for  a  WTittcu 
reference  for  the  preachers  of  the  faith,  that  unity 
might  be  attained  in  points  of  doctrine  and  in  dis- 
courses. Well:  but  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  publication  of  a  historical  book  for  the  people 
was  unnecessary,  so  the  history  was  not  taught 
even  orally,  as  long  as  the  unanimous  %^oice  of  co- 
temporaries  declared  it  in  Palestine.  The  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  by  the  Apostles  was,  as  we  shall 
show  by  facts  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Prooemium 
to  Luke,  to  take  the  history  of  our  Lord  as  a  thing 
known  and  acknowledged,  and  to  unite  inferences 
or  doctrines  with  the  accounts  which  the  common 
voice  preserved;  chiefly  also  to  compare  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  sake  of  proving,  that  all 
w^hich  was  spoken  in  the  Prophets  respecting  the 
Messiah,  was  realized  in  Jesus. 

For,  not  even  in  foreign  lands,  since  the  Apostles 
did  not  long  continue  in  one  place,  (as,  for  instance, 
Paul  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,)  could  any  one  enter 
upon  a  regular  narrative  of  the  fortunes  and  actions 
of  Jesus. 

3.  The  application  of  the  prophetical  passages 
must  consequently  have  been  the  chief  object  in 
such  a  plan  of  instruction ;  on  which  account  it 
would  be  necessary  to  write  down  the  occurrences, 
with  which  these  passages  were  to  be  united. 
■  But  for  this  purpose  neither  was  there  at  first  a 
previous  writing ;  nor  was  one  composed  in  the  se- 
quel. Long  before  there  could  have  existed  a  writ- 
ten reference  for  those  purposes,  it  was,  (as  we 
perceive  from  Acts  iv.  24 — 30.,)  the  opinion  of  the 

t whole  school,  that  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
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Not  long  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  Peter, 
at  the  Pentecost,  took  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
the  charge  of  intoxication,  ingeniously  to  turn  the 
subject  to  the  illustration  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
and  from  thence  to  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  whose 
predicted  death  and  resurrection  he  established  from 
the  Old  Testament,  (Acts  ii.  14 — 42.)  and  of  which 
he  convinced  three  thousand  persons.  As  yet  there 
was  not  even  a  plan  of  operation,  much  less  a  book 
of  instruction :  even  the  first  attempt  of  the  quick* 
thoughted  speaker,  much  as  he  may  have  recom- 
mended himself  in  the  sequel,  did  not  lead  to  a  pre- 
paration of  this  description.     His  observation  upon 

the     DEATH     AND     RESURRECTION     OF     THE   MeSSIAH 

from  Ps.  xvi.has  not  passed  into  the  original  Gospel ; 
for  Matthew,  who  had  made  it  his  task  to  carry  these 
comparisons  throughout  his  whole  book,  did  not  find 
it  there  :  nor  did  one  of  the  other  Evangelists. 

We  leave  the  following  speeches  of  Peter  un- 
touched, but  we  must  make  mention  of  that  of 
Philip.  He  explains,  without  hesitation  or  prepara- 
tion, to  the  Eunuch  of  Candace  the  words  of  Isaiah 
liii.  7.  as  relating  to  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Acts  viii. 
32—35.  Yet,  significantly  as  this  passage  of  the 
Prophet  pourtrays  the  deportment  of  Jesus  in  sufier- 
ing  and  death,  it  has  not  entered  into  any  one  of  our 
Books,  which  are  supposed  to  have  flowed  from  the 
original  Gospel. 

If  ever  a  previous  book  of  instruction  had  been 
composed  with  regard  to  the  application  of  pro- 
phetical passages,  it  must  have  been  formed  from 
the  first  and  most  successful  attempts  to  convert  the 
chiefs  and  principal  speakers  of  the  school.  This 
however  did  not  take  place,  as  examples  already 
cited  prove.  Mark  has  only  a  few  prophetical  coU 
btions  in  the  whole  of  his  book,  and  Luke  has  still 
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fewer,  yet  they  could  not  have  avoided  them,  if  they 
had  compiled  tlieir  labours  from  an  original  Gospel 
thus  formed. 


4.  An  original  Gospel,  an  archetype,  a  proto- 
type, or  whatever  else  we  may  please  to  call  the  fic- 
titious book,  is  farther  contradicted  by  history. 
Those  Cyprians  and  Cyreniaus  who  were  driven  by 
flight  to  Antioch  taught  and  founded  a  Church  there 
without  being  furnished  with  a  book,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge.  Acts  xi.  21,  22.  If  they  were  able 
to  do  this  without  such  a  manual,  why  should  not 
also  the  eye  witnesses  of  the  history  and  those  who 
were  fully  empowered  to  teach  ? 

Paul,  together  with  Barnabas,  had  already  past 
through  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  without 
being  acquainted  with  a  writing  of  this  sort.  Not 
until  he  had  returned  a  long  time  from  this  journey, 
did  he  confer  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  re- 
specting his  doctrinal  views,  that  he  might  not  indis- 
creetly toil  and  labour,  Galat*  ii.  1,  2.  Barnabas,  his 
fellow -teacher  and  companion,  was  therefore  also 
unacquainted  with  any  extant  book  of  instruction, 
although  he  was  sent  by  the  Apostles  with  full  au- 
thority and  power  to  teach,  and  give  directions  to 
the  Church  at  Antioch,  Acts  xi.  22,  and  although 
he,  during  a  year,  with  the  assistance  of  Paul,  had 
instructed  that  congregation*.  How  then  can  we 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Apostolic  Mission,  with  which  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
when  they  preached  the  Christian  doctrines  to  the 
Church  of  Antioch  and  afterwards,  after  having  tra- 

*  IftKe  deputies  to  the  Apostles  at  Antioch  had  no  original  book 
given  to  ihcnif  neither  had  they  any  Greek  translation  of  it,  as  some 
allege  lo  us  respecling  tlie  Church  of  Antioch.  Graz's  New  Essays 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospels^  §  27^  p.  lOS.  9, 
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versed  many  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  as  teachers, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  were  not  acquainted  ? 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  Paul  depended  on  no  such 
a  book,  but  that  he  had  made  particular  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  was  possessed  of 
accounts,  which  we  seek  in  vain  from  others.  Let 
us  observe  the  fine  principle  of  our  Master,  Acts  xx. 
35.  then  the  words  of  the  last  supper,  1  Corinth,  xi, 
24.  27.  in  which  Luke  follows  him,  xxii,  19,  20.  and 
his  remarkable  enquiries  respecting  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  1  Corinth,  xiv,  5—7  ^ 


5.  If  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus  no  written  plan  of  instruction  had  been 
communicated  to  those  who  were  sent  to  make 
known  the  Christian  doctrines,  it  must,  if  ever 
one  existed,  have  been  projected  afterwards.  But 
then  it  was  certainly  not  made  either  in  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Aramaic  language,  as  it  is  supposed.  Of 
what  further  use  for  this  purpose  then  was  a  He- 
brew doctrinal  work,  when  the  commission  was  com- 
pleted in  Palestine  and  its  environs,  and  when  the 
Greeks  were  by  this  time  believers  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  Hebrew 
phrases,  from  which  it  is  said  to  be  evident,  that  our 
Evangelists  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  Certainly 
there  are  passages,  in  which,  however  agreeing  on  the 
w  hole,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  a  single  word  or 
a  small  sentence ;  in  which  the  one  chooses  this  and  the 
other  another  expression.  Thus,  as  we  in  such  like 
cases,  call  to  mind  the  equivalent  Hebrew  or  Ara- 

*  If  we  would  call  the  tneraoranda,  wbich  Paul  possessed,  respect- 
ing liic  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  his  Gospel,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
;  but  bis  collections  and  the  original  Gospel,  as  it  is  called,  bavc 
connection  witb  each  other. 
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maic  word,  it  becomes  obvious  how  each  thought  of 
his  expression  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  choose  the  sim- 
plest example,  how  Matthew  calls  the  servant  of  the 
Centurion,  irmQy  and  Luke,  SouXoc :  because  i^l  sig- 
nifies both  in  Hebrew  ^. 

But  such  a  thing  could  only  occur  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Hebrew  book.  It  happened  to  them 
as  it  happens  to  us,  when  we  have  to  speak  or  write 
a  living  language,  which  we  have  only  imperfectly 
learned.  The  Hebrews  and  Aramaeans  thought,  in 
their  native  language,  that  which  they  wished  to  ex- 
press  in  a  foreign  ;  they  formed  the  sentence  in  their 
thoughts,  Hebraically,  they  read  it  likewise  in  their 
mind  Hebraically,  and  then  united  the  Greek  words, 
for  the  sake  of  expressing  it  in  Greek.  Now  it  could 
not  fail  that  the  one  found  the  not  exactly  synony- 
mous expression,  the  second,  the  more  synonymous 
one,  or  at  least  that  he  believed  that  he  had  found  it. 

The  whole  proceeds  from  common  Hebraisms, 
which  the  one  has,  and  the  other  attempted  to  avoid. 
But  where  we  extend  it  farther  and  where  we  wish  to 
explain  all  verbal  differences  in  the  same  manner,  the 
forced  and  distorted  begins.  Among  the  known 
explanations  of  this  sort,  how  many  arc  there  very 
simple,  strikhig  and  satisfactory  ?  But  if  they  even 
had  these  qualities,  and  if  their  number,  in  general, 
were  even  greater,  then  would  their  capability  of 
proof  be  that  of  induction,  and  would  rest  on  a  fol- 
lowing syllogism.     We  know,  from  examples,  that 


•  Tliia  arguraent  is  not  exactly  pertinent,  for  there  are  several 
instances  in  Greek,  in  which  ?ratc  is  equivalent  to  toyXoc,  is,  there- 
fore*  no  reason  to  suppose  ^^^  rather  than  13i?  to  have  been  the 
Hebrew  word.  If  those,  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  were  Jews  ab 
OfiginCi  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  tlieir  neUwe  Jewish  term  would 
in  every  case  have  an  influence  on  the  idiom  of  tlieir  Greek. — 
Trmtslator. 
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where  between  our  authors  small  deviations  in  ex- 
pression take  place,  as  soon  as  we  imagine  the  pas- 
sage in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  it  directly  becomes 
plain  how  the  one  and  the  other  thought  of  his  ex- 
pression. But  the  multitude  of  phoenomena  of  this 
sort  is  so  great,  that  it  can  neither  be  ascribed  to 
chance,  nor,  on  our  part,  to  the  play  of  imagination. 
We  are  therefore  referred  to  an  Hebrew  original 
text  as  a  source,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
three  Gospels. 

This  b  the  real  representation  of  the  proof,  which 
was  intended  by  such  attempts.  As  long  as  it  does  not 
appear  very  clear  with  the  arguments  of  the  major 
and  the  middle  proposition  ;  as  long  as  there  are  so 
few  examples,  and  still  fewer  of  good  examples,  we 
may  regard  the  proof  of  the  Induction  as  a  debt, 
which  indeed  is  acknowledged  but  not  paid,  and 
probably  never  will  be  paid.  Who  could  explain 
from  the  Hebrew,  how  Matthew  xii.  28.  could 
translate,  cv  wvtvfian  9cov ;  Luke  xi.  20.  ip  iaxrvXtft 
Bcou  ;  bow  Matthew  vii.  11.  Somtu  ayaHa ;  LukexL  13. 

SuMTii  TTViVfui  a^yiov  ;    or  hoW  Matthew  vi.  26.  ntruva  Tov 

oiff>avov :  Luke  xii.  24.  rovg  KopaKaq  ?  can  we  mistake 
rm  for  joitK?  rtnpn  rm  for  /rao?  or  msiv  spy forcrniyt 
We  will  cite  only  some  few  more  instances  of  this 

sort.  Matth.  X.  29.  Svo  arpov^ta  a<T<raptov  iroAci roc : 
Luke  xii.    6.     Trsyrc    OTpov^ia    d<r<rapnDV     ivo     woXsnai ; 

Matth.  (ffr".)  ov  wtaiirai  «iri  mv  711V  ;  Luke  (t A".)  ovk 
kariv  cTrcXcXiycr/Licvov  ;  Matth.  xxiii.  23.  ro  tcvfiivov ;  Luke 

xi.  42.  wav  \ayavov  \  Matth.  Xxiii.  13.  icXcccrf  rnv  ^aai- 
Xuav  Twv    ovpavtav^    Luke  vi.  21.   ripart    rnv  icXccSa    ri|c 

yv&ia-cccfc  9  Matth.  v.  48.  rcXf loi ;  Luke  vi.  36.  ocicrc/ofiovEc ; 

Matth.  V.  4.    on    airroi  TrapaK\r{^Tfiaovrai\     Luke   vi.  21. 

on  ^tXavcrc.  What  is  in  each  instance  the  Hebrew 
word,  from  which  these  variations  could  have  pro- 
ceeded, like  two  different  translations  ? 
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6.  For  the  sake  of  giving  some  support  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel,  of  which 
there  were  various  copies  and  translations,  from 
whence  our  Gospels  are  said  to  have  been  taken,  a 
prop  was  subjoined  to  it,  which  has  in  itself  no 
strength;  namely,  the  subsidiary  hypothesis,  that 
no  one  of  the  Evangelists  had  obtained  a  sight  of 
the  writings  of  his  predecessor,  and  been  able  to  use 
them  as  a  foundation. 

What  obstacle,  then,  was  there  ?  Did  they  per- 
haps all  three  at  the  same  time  suddenly  conceive 
the  idea  of  writing  works,  and  did  they  complete 
them  at  one  and  the  same  time  1  Such  an  assertion 
as  this  did  not  enter  the  thoughts  of  even  one  of 
those,  who  invented  the  modern  schemes.  But  if 
our  historians  published  their  works  at  different 
times,  would  not  the  book  of  the  fiist  have  become 
known  to  the  subsequent  writer  1 

If  Luke  knew  many  others,  whom  he  notices 
in  his  prooemium ;  wliy  should  he  not  then  have 
known  his  fellow-labourers  ?  Had  they  indeed  mu- 
tually so  estranged  themselves  from  each  other,  as  to 
hreak  the  social  bands  between  them,  at  the  very 
moment  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  uphold  and 
diffuse  the  same  communion  ? 

If  they  sojourned  in  Christian  Asia  or  in  the  re- 
cently converted  Europe,  they  were  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  not  far  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  the  central  point  of  all  circulation  and 
commerce.  Or,  did  not  Home  maintain  any  con- 
nection with  the  two  capital  cities  of  its  Asiatic 
possessions,  with  Ephesus  and  Antioch  1  And  w  ere 
they  not  also  both  capital  cities  of  Christianity? 
Was  not  Corinth  the  theatre  of  all  commerce  and 
business  ?  Did  not  the  Asiatic  ships  sail  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian ports,  and  the  Macedonian  to  the  Asiatic  ? 
1 
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Had  the  Phoenicians  ceased  to  navigate  the  sea? 
Were  not  the  Alexandrian  ships  seen  in  the  har- 
bours of  Asia  and  Italy?  Rome  was  then  the 
great  place  of  resort,  in  which  subjects  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  sought  justice,  transacted  busi« 
ness,  carried  on  their  affairs,  and  exchanged  the 
most  costly  articles  of  trade.  We  must  then  invent 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  an  entirely  different 
world  from  that  which  then  existed;  or  we  must 
assert,  that  the  Christians  wilfully  renounced  all 
social  connections  and  wished  to  know  nothing  of 
each  other  \ 


SECTION  XXL 

It  is  nevertheless  insisted  upon,  that  no  one  had 
seen  the  earlier  writings  of  the  other,  and  proofs  of 
the  assertion  are  offered  to  us.  They  say,  as  to  the 
verbal  agreement  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  two 
alternatives  are  possible ;  either  one  had  seen  and 
used  the  writings  of  the  other;  or  they  have  in 
these  instances  mutually  extracted  from  a  third  or 
more  sources.  Then  they  proceed : — if  the  first  of 
these  alternatives  be  not  conceivable,  then  the  second 
must  be  admitted,  with  all  those  combinations  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  explain,  even  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive point  of  view,  every  phcenomenon  in  regard 
to  language  and  expression. 

But  on  what  principle  is  the  first  alternative  not 
conceivable?  They  differ  (they  say)  in  circum- 
stances from  each  other,  they  frequently  do  not 

*  Dr.  Vogel  pays  attention  to  diiRculti^t  of  thii  sort,  in  his  paper, 
°» the  Origin  of  the  first  Three  Gospds  in  Gahler's  Journal  for 
^fect  Theological  Literature,  vol.  i.  part  1.  p.  11— 25-     . 
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agree  among  themselves  in  the  arrangement  and 
situation  of  events,  and  in  chronological  definitions : 
they  are  also  at  actual  variance  with  each  other  in 
essential  points  of  difference,  which  give  quite  an- 
other form  to  the  events  and  discourses,  or,  they 
are  likewise  so,  in  discrepancies^  which  border  upon 
contradiction,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
one  had  seen  the  other.  Sometimes  also  the  one  re- 
lates things  more  circnmstautially,  where  the  other 
is  more  concise,  in  which  case  also  he  must  have 
disdained  the  better  inquiries  of  the  other,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  seen  him  •. 

Of  this  sort,  are  the  proofs,  from  which  it  is  said 
to  be  evident,  that  all  the  postulates^  which  have 
been  made  for  the  solution  of  the  given  problem,  are 
correct  and  indispensable.  Let  us  for  once  put  them 
to  the  test  upon  two  different  authors ;  let  us  suppose 
ourselves  for  a  moment  uncertain,  respecting  all 
that  relates  to  their  connection  with  each  other. 
Let  them  be  the  historians,  Livy  and  Polybius. 
We  would  now  directly  prove,  that,  Livy  did  not 
see  Polybius,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  Polybius 
was  not  acquainted  with  Livy*  The  one  is  some- 
times at  variance  with  the  other  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  events ;  they  also  differ  from  each 
other  respecting  the  chronology  of  some  facts ;  they 
are  embarrassed  by  differences  which  border  upon 
contradiction :  the  one  also  sometimes  declares  tlie 
contrary  of  the  other,  and  lastly,  the  one  and  the 
other  have  not  always  made  proper  use  of  the  more 

•  Eichhom*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i,  ^39 — 45. 
He  had  as  a  predecessor,  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  in  his  Observa- 
tions and  Additions  to  J.  D.  Michaelis  s  Introduction  to  the  N.  T. 
p.  245.  Germ.  Translation.  With  his  customary  perspicuity,  Bert- 
holdi  has  tf  eated  this  proof  in  hts  Histor.  Crit.  Introduction  to  the 
Writings  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  part  iii.  J  312—319. 
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extensire  detail,  which  they  individiiany  might  find 
in  the  works  of  each  other.  Therefore,  neither  was 
acquainted  with  the  other :  Livy  was  not  acquainted 
with  Polybius,  nor  Polybius  with  Livy.  Is  this 
then  true  ?  is  it  perfectly  correct  ?  And  yet  Livy 
refers  to  Polybius  by  name  in  several  books  of  hk 
history. 

Therefore  a  historian  might  have  read  his  com« 
petitor  upon  the  same  subject  and  yet  not  have 
renounced  his  own  judgment,  he  might  give  au- 
thority to  his  own  researches,  and  endeavour  to 
surpass  the  earlier  author  by  means  of  farther 
investigations :  he  might  have  read  him  and  yet 
have  comprehended  many  circumstances  differently ; 
he  might  have  preferred  another  order  in  chrono- 
logy, and  arranged  the  facts  according  to  othet 
references.  He  might  have  read  him  and  neverthe- 
less differ  from  hhn,  be  might  have  read  him  and 
nevertheless  venture  to  entertain  a  different  opinion^ 
He  might  sometimes  express  himself  more  briefly, 
because  be  had  read  him  and  found  the  subject  ex- 
hausted. This  we  may  presume  has  never  been 
doubted  by  any  man.  Yet  no  one  in  the  most  mo- 
dem works  has  paid  attention  to  this  observation. 

Why  then  do  we  refuse  to  apply  that  to  the  eorn*^ 
posers  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
true  and  valid  in  profane  authors  ? 

Why  should  not  one,  who  had  the  work  of  an- 
other before  him,  presume  to  differ  from  him? 
Does  the  reason  of  it  lie  beyond  their  power,  or  in 
thehr  opinion  ?  There  exists  respecting  it  no  ex- 
ternal necessity  or  prohibition : — therefore,  merdy 
peculiar  views-  of  their  circumstances,  or  a  certa«if 
^H'eement  between  them  must  have  imposed  thig 
constraint  npon  them. 

This  however,  worfd  not  be  fidr,  and  would  even 
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be  a  priuciple,  in  which  no  good  author  would  par- 
ticipate with  them.  To  begin  with  such  a  presump- 
tion conceniing  the  office  of  investigating  the 
sources  and  the  value  of  that  which  was  prepared 
for  an  historian,  would  certainly  not  be  the  proper 
mode.  We  can  only  have  recourse  to  assertions  of 
this  sort  when  we  arrive  at  the  end  and  termination 
of  the  whole  investigation,  where  it  were  even  bad 
enough  to  find  such  a  result. 

Yet,  we  sometimes  fall  into  the  notion  on  which 
the  conduct  of  later  critics  rests  ;  of  extracting  in 
one  place  a  passage  from  Matthew  ;  in  another,  one 
from  Mark  or  Luke,  and  of  then  drawing  the  in- 
ference from  their  differences;  that  neither  of  them 
had  seen  the  book  of  the  other ;  since  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  varied  from  him. 

Or,  as  we  are  left  on  this  head  in  utter  uncer- 
tainty, and  are  obliged  merely  to  guess,  do  we  mean 
to  imply  so  far  by  this  assertion  1  as  that  Mark  could 
not  have  varied  from  Matthew  in  such  a  passage, 
nor  Luke  from  Mark,  &c.,  because  the  account  of 
the  one  is  the  more  minute.  Whence,  where  we  are 
just  conceiving  the  idea  of  entering  on  an  inquiry 
into  their  historical  merit,  did  we  arrive  at  this  pre- 
vious knowledge  ?  That  therefore  is  again  equiva- 
lent to  a  commencement  by  a  thing,  of  which  we 
can  have  no  knowledge,  until  we  arrive  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  asserted  in  Imine  with 
certainty  from  single  passages  or  detached  sen- 
tences, as  there  may  exist  different  causes  for  devia- 
tion, with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  collectively, 
until  we  have  obtained  a  decided  information  re- 
specting the  conduct  and  habits  of  each  of  these 
authors,  both  as  far  as  it  may  relate  to  themselves 
and  by  means  of  collation*     But  for  this  purpose  it 
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is  necessary  to  discover  the  design  of  each  of  these 
works,  and  to  consider  not  only  the  whole  numher 
but  also  the  scope  of  the  branches  of  the  narrative, 
and  to  comprehend  each  individual  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  the  representation  and  execution,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  occur.  If  all  this  has  taken 
place,  we  are  then  qualified  to  pronounce  which  of 
these  works  has  the  greatest  similarity  to  a  first  at- 
tempt ;  which  aspires  to  a  stricter  chronology,  and 
representation  of  circumstances  ;  which  adds  to 
these  a  treasure  that  has  not  been  used  by  the 
others,  and  which  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  history.  Then,  we  may  decide  with 
certainty,  that  the  one  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  other,  if  he  had  read  Iiim. 
But  to  admit  decisions,  which  precede  investiga- 
tions, as  truths,  and  then  to  introduce  them  as  proofs 
into  the  inquiries,  may  avail  in  any  thing  but  in  an 
impartial  solution  of  a  proposition. 


SECTION  XXII. 

The  course  of  the  investigation  now  conducts  us 
back  iiom  universals  to  particulars,  it  leads  us  again 
to  Matthew  and  to  the  question, — Had  he  an  ori- 
ginal Gospel,  or  did  he  copy  or  translate  several 
Hebrew  and  Greek  books  ?  Or  did  the  individual, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  write 
down  his  own  observations  and  deliver  them,  as  well 
as  he  could,  in  one  work  ? — is  Matthew  an  origi- 
nal AUTHOR  7 

If  the  existence  of  any  preceding  biography  of 
our  Lord  could  be  made  probable,  it  would  not  yet 
be  proved^  that  Matthew  had  used  it  as  a  source ; 
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we  should  be  still  much  less  authorized  to  presup- 
pose this,  for,  this  would  be,  as  if  we  were  forced  to 
doubt, — Whether  the  eye-witness  himself  be  a 

SOURCE  IN  THE  HISTORY,  WHICH  HE  DETAILS. 

We  do  not  really  know  what  to  say  about  such  a 
doubt ;  formerly  they  probably  thus  thought,  on  the 
subject.  The  appearances  of  the  sensible  world,  as  far 
as  they  are  considered  as  such,  rest  on  tlic  evidence  of 
sense,  and  where  our  own  perception  is  not  within 
the  boundary  of  that  Avhich  appears,  we  resort  to 
the  sense  of  ifie  third  persoji,  knowing  that  the  ob- 
servation of  him,  who  perceives  it,  is  the  highest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  that,  which  is  perceptible. 
From  this  principle  it  was  conceived  that  the  highest 
law  of  historical  criticism  proceeded  :  where  I  am  not 
myself  present  in  the  theatre  of  events,  and  do  not 
receive  the  impressions  of  them  by  means  of  my 
own  faculty  of  perception,  it  is  the  observation  of 
the  spectator  to  which  I  am  referred,  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  it  :— it  is  the  eye-witness,  and  with 
him  ceases  all  farther  investigation  into  historical 
phoenoraena,  so  far  as  they  are  only  considered  as 
such.  Where  then  Matthew  is  an  eye-witness,  he 
must  also  be  the  source. 

But  there  are  some  few  facts  in  his  book,  from 
which  history  excludes  him :  in  all  they  are  only 
two,  of  which  he  was  not  a  spectator,  since  his 
admission  as  an  apostle;  viz.  the  transfiguration  on 
the  Mount  and  the  occurrence  in  the  house  of  J  aims. 
Otherw^ise  he  was  ^ira  rtitv  dtMthKa,  and  knew  as 
much  as  any  one  of  the  twelve  that,  which  had 
happened  in  Galilee,  to  which  his  history  is  even 
exclusively  confined,  with  the  exception  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  passion,  the  scene  of  which  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, where  however  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
Apostles,  resided  at  the  time. 
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This  indeed  might  show,  that  he  is  a  source,  since 
his  book  contains  nothing,  at  which  he  was  not  him- 
self present,  or  to  which  he  was  not  near  ;  and  that 
he  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  Galilee  his  na- 
tive land,  leaving  unnoticed  the  events  in  JudsoL 
which  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  his  station. 

II.  If  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  any  one 
would  search  for  a  farther  source,  and  then  as  an  in- 
genious result  of  his  investigations  would  support 
the  assertion,  that  Xenophon  had  already  found 
these  Memorabilia  in  existence  and  that  he,  there- 
fore, had  the  merit  of  adding  something  to  them  in 
expression ;  or,  also,  according  to  another  hypothe- 
sis, that  he  had  compiled  them  from  detached  and 
dispersed  accounts ;  how  would  such  an  assertion 
be  received  ?  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
teacher,  whom  Socrates  met  and  united  to  himself, 
as  Jesus  did  Matthew.  From  this  time  forward 
until  a  few  hours  before  he  drank  the  poisoned  cup, 
he  was  an  eye  witness  of  his  actions,  his  compa- 
nion and  firiend.  If  then  he  relates  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  life  of  his  teacher  from  this  epoch, 
we  must  have  grounds  for  imputing  to  him  a  perfect 
inability  for  such  a  composition,  if  we  would  refer, 
with  any  justice,  his  narrative  to  any  other  source. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  scholar  of  Jesus; 
we  must  be  able  to  prove,  that  he  had  not  the  capabi- 
lity for  this  work.  But  which  of  the  twelve  had 
more  talent  from  his  station  and  vocation,  for  a 
written  composition,  than  he  ?  Had  not  the  portitor 
and  the  farmer  of  the  state-tolls,  who  was  placed  by 
Ma  employments  in  every  sort  of  intercourse  with 
the  world,  more  ability  and  more  practice  to  write 
a  work  of  this  description,  than  fishermen  and  the 
like? 
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Or  does  the  composition  display  traces  of  a  higher 
cultivation,  than  we  could  expect  from  hira  T  Does 
it  presuppose  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world, 
great  taste  and  talents  for  a  classical  production  7 
And  yet  throughout  his  whole  history,  there  prevails 
(with  the  exception  of  some  Jewish  learning)  the 
tone  of  an  unlearned  man  ignorant  of  the  historical 
art :  a  poverty  of  language  without  a  knowledge  of 
its  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  the  thoroughly 
blunt  unpretending  communication  of  a  common 
person,  who,  on  account  of  his  situation,  had  learned 
to  read  and  write. 

Now,  how  can  we  be  justified  in  passing  over  the 
eye-witness,  who  is  competent  in  each  point  of 
view,  in  so  inconsiderately  departing  from  the  nar^ 
rator,  who  is  himself  a  source,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  independently  of  him,  a  source,  which  in 
and  by  itself,  with  all  its  qualities^  lies  in  the  empire 
of  fiction  J 
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Yet  it  is  supposed,  that  some  notices  of  some  such 
earlier  or  original  Gospel  are  found ;  and  indeed,  in] 
the  works  of  Justin  Martyr  \  Since,  in  this  mannerj 
the  citations  of  this  Father  of  the  Church  have  come^ 
io  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  source* 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  must  indeed  make  up 
our  mind  to  indulge  in  some  remarks  upon  them  in 
this  place, 

'  J,  Seven'n  Vater  lias  made  a  critical  enquiry  into  the  Bool 
which  are  proposed  as  sources  of  our  Gospels  :  de  Evangeliia  qui 
ante  Evan^eh'a  canonica  in  wsA  Ecclesiae  Christianue  fuisse  dicuiitur, 
Hegiomnnt,  1812,  4to :  to  which  I  the  rather  refer,  as  this  learned 
man  has  deemed  all  the  hypotheses  worthy  of  his  well  known 
penetran'on,  with  whicli  I*  in  concordance  with  my  plan,  cannot 
intc/jucddle* 
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Justin  is  accustomed  to  demonstrate  the  whole  of 
Christianity  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  dia- 
logue with  Trypho  the  Jew,  whom  he  wishes  to  con- 
vert, he  refers,  in  general,  to  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets for  the  occurrences  of  the  new  covenant,  as  if 
they  were  all  previously  predicted  in  them,  and  then 
recounts  the  facts  detailed  in  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  them  together  freely  and 
without  bias  in  their  own  words.  But  with  regard 
to  the  Prophets,  where  it  decidedly  depended  upon 
the  expression,  to  which  the  Jew  adhered,  which  he 
weighed,  and  in  the  explanation  of  which  he  cer- 
tainly used  other  evasions,  he  dared  not  to  proceed 
thus.  In  the  one  case,  the  phrase  or  word  had  to 
determine  it:  in  the  other  the  matter,  indepen- 
dently of  the  individual  expression  of  the  histo- 
rian. He  acts  thus,  also,  in  the  greater  Apology. 
He  wishes  to  show  the  Roman  people,  that  all  which 
concerned  Jesus  and  his  history,  was  predicted  in  the 
prophets,  and  enters  into  circumstantial  explanations 
of  these  oracles  of  the  Jews.  For  he,  as  well  as  his 
scholar  Tatian,  had  an  idea,  that  all  the  knowledge  of 
Thales,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers,  was  only  borrowed  from  Moses  and  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Jews,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  by  means  of 
their  own  writings ;  the  first,  in  the  \oyoq  vapaivtruco^ 
Trpoq  *£XXi|voc,  the  other  in  a  discourse  which  he 
merely  entituled  xpoc  '£XXi}vac.  But  he  represented 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  history  of  its 
founder  in  that  part  of  the  Apology,  which  related 
to  it,  according  to  his  own  style  of  narrative,  and 
frequently,  in  a  purer  phraseology,  without  bind-r 
ing  himself  strictly  to  the  expression  of  the  historical 
books. 

We  shall  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  licence. 
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which  he  took  iu  citing  the  New  Testament,  if  we 
compare  such  passages  together  as  occur  twice  in 
his  work.     In  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Dialogue  with 

TrypllO,    he    cites    thus  ;  — yfy^aTrrai ovai    v^iv, 

rpfl/i/WTEtc,  fccii  ^a^taatoiy  Yirocpirar  art  airoS^tcarovre  to 
TiSwo<T/tov,  Kai  TO  wfiyavo%f,  tjtv  St  ayaTn}v  rou  Otov  Km  Ttfi* 
tc(^i(jw  ow  KaravoHT^,  Tatpoi  KiKoviaftfiiVOtf  iCta&tv  ^aivo^t^ 
vol  ui^aioif  iatjhtv  Se  jiftavret:  o<iTttitv  vEicpwv.  Kai  rote  Fpa^- 
fAoTwaiv,  ovat  w^uv  Ffiaju/iaTfic*  o^-i  Tag  kXeFc  ^X^^^f  '^**' 
aifTOt  ovtc  ilai^'^ifT^t,   icat  roue  tifftp'^Oftavovq  JCcuXvcrc,   oiriyoi 

TV^XoU 

In  the  same  book,  at  the  112th  chapter,  he  intro- 
duces  also  these  words  down  to  oSijyoi  rv^Xoi :— t<^»j 

O    ll^tTt^OQ    KvptO?,    .  •    •  •  .  rCT^Ol  KiKOVta^ftiVOlj   €^<t>^EV  ^atVO' 

fiktvoi  Cifiatot,  Km  ftf&iSfV  yifxovTi^  oentifv  viKphyv,  to  tjSuoty- 
^v  airoocicarouvrcci  f^v  Si  KafjinXov  icoraTrivovrfC,  ru^Xoi 
Q^ijyou 

In  the  35th  chapter  of  this   Dialogue   he  also 

quotes,  eiTTC  .  •  •  ,  •  ava<rTn<TOVTai  ttoAAoi  '^'euSo^ptaTOt  Kai 
'i'£u8o-aTro<TToXot,   KOI  TToXXouc  Tftiv  TTtaTfav  w\avifi<TOv<jit   but 

in  the  82ud  chapter, — uin on  ^EugoTrpo^ifrai  Km 

S^tuSo^pitrroi  TToXXoi  tin  rt^  ovofian  ^lou  TrapiXivaovraty  jcai 
woXXouc  Tr\avrf(fov<ri, 

In  the  greater  Apology,  at  the  16th  chapter, — 

TToXXot  spoucrt  ^o4,  Kuptf,  Kvpti,  ov  Ttft  fft^  ovo^QTi  ifayo^tif, 
Kai  iirtofxn'f  Kat  twa^ftc  eiroirjijafitv ',  Kai  Ton  ep«ii  aifTOiQ^ 
a9ro)^capf(Tf  <nr    e^oi;,    i^y arai  ttjq  ai'o^etnc. 

In  the  Dialogue,  at  the  76th  chapter, — woWot  Ifwwn 

fiot'  Kuptc,  Kvpff,  iv  T(fi  <Fy  oi^o^rt  t^ccya^iiv,  Kat  iirro^iVp 
irai  irpof^i}TEu(Ta^cv,  Arai  Sat^tovta  i^ijiuXoftiv'  Kat  tpu  avroic* 
ii7ro)^ci>p£fr£  air   f/iou. 

In  the  Apology,  at  the  I5th  chapter,— ica<  tov  vXtov 

aurov  avariXXti  fTTi  o^oprwXoi/c  Kai  ^tjcaiovc  icai  irovf^povc* 

In  the  Dialogue,  at  the  9Gth  cliapter,  he  again 

calls  God, —  Tov,  rov  iiXmv  avTov  avartXXoina  iirt  aj^«pt<T- 
tone  Kai  CtKauovi:^  icat  (ipi'^^ovra  iirt  oatov^  Kai  wovnpovt;. 
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In  the  Apology,  at  the  16th  chapter, — cci  vpomX* 

Siurroc  airov  rivoc*  coi  uwmtro^,  &8a(rK«Af  aya^^  awncpumf 
Xrymv,  ov&cc  ayaSoc,  m  ^  ^oiroc  o  9coc  •  vot^acc  f« 
Wttvra, 

In  the  Dialogae,  at  the  101st  chapter, — Xcyovroc 

avTi^  rivoCf  Si&uricaXi  «7aS€,  aTrcicptvoroy  rt  fu  Xc^ciC  aYadov, 
ciC  ivriv  aya^oCf  o  Torirp  piv,  o  iv  roic  ovpavoc^. 

The  passages  here  enumerated  suffice  as  a  proof, 
that  Justin,  in  his  writings,  and  in  one  and  the  same 
writing,  was  not  invariably  uniform  in  his  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament ;  that  for  the  sake  of  being 
less  restrained  in  his  expressions  he  has  often  merely 
confined  himself  to  the  sense,  and  exhibited  it  with 
references  to  solitary  words ;  that  he  has  connected 
many  sentences  and  arranged  them  sometimes  in  one 
and  sometimes  in  another  order,  at  pleasure  or 
according  to  his  views. 

He  who  wishes  to  see  a  more  copious  example  of 
his  very  free  mode  of  relation  may  find  it  in  the  se- 
quel in  the  supplement  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew.  (4  64.) 

If  we  then  put  together  these  quotations,  presup- 
posing them  to  have  been  literally  printed,  if  we 
overlook  the  circumstance  of  theur  difference  from 
each  other,  and  propose  that  among  them  which 
has  the  most  unrestrained  manner,  as  the  real 
text:  if  we  then  add  the  assurance,  that  they 
were  all  taken  from  merely  one  single  book,  and 
unite  them  with  each  other,  as  such,  by  this  proce- 
dure, a  book  is  certainly  produced,  which  closely  re- 
sembles, frequently  this,  and  frequently  that  of  our 
first  three  Gospels,  and  is  actually  like  to  neither  of 
them. 

To  this  book,  which  has  been  thus  fortunately  dis- 
covered, some  have  confidently  given  the  priority, 
and  thence  have  proved,  that  the  quotations  of  Justin 
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even  where  they  verbally  agree  with  one  of  our 
Gospels,  were  not  taken  from  them ;  but  that  our 
Evangelists  necessarily  borrowed  from  this  more 
ancient  book, — from  this  original  Gospel,  those  sen- 
tences and  passages,  in  which  a  similarity  of  matter 
and  expression  is  observed  between  them  and  the 
book  of  Justin.  This  is  nearly  the  process,  by  which 
they  have  arrived  at  this  discovery  :  of  this  sort  are 
the  strict  critical  principles,  by  which  their  correct- 
ness is  placed  beyond  doubt 

Whether  we  must  then  acknowledge  as  a  principle 
the  position  to  which  all  of  it  comes  at  last — the  po- 
sition that  Justin  has  always  strictly  and  verbally 
cited  his  memorials  of  Jesus, — the  passages  which 
have  been  already  collated  may  decide.  How  then 
the  case  stands  respecting  the  whole  series  of  conclu- 
sions thence  deduced  needs  no  farther  illustration. 

Here  we  might  rest,  and  consider  the  matter  to  be 
decided^  as  far  as  we  are  obliged  to  treat  it  polemi- 
cally :  yet  many  may  probably  desire  some  further 
observations,  which  may  include  the  refutation  which 
is  required. 

Justin  also  calls  his  sources,  from  which  he  has 
extracted  the  acts  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  airofivtifjuy 
vfv/iara,  from  a  partiality  which  he  is  well  known  to 
have  transfused  into  his  writings,  from  the  Platonic 
school  to  which  he  formerly  belonged.  He  should 
indeed  have  called  them  an-o/ivn/uovcvfiara  Xf^iarov,  as  Xe- 
nophon's  dirofivnfiovevfiara  of  the  person,  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  historical  book,  were  entitled,  awof^^n•' 
fioviv^ra  2ci)i:/oarovc.  But  the  Martyr  derives  their 
name  from  the  authors,  who  composed  them  and 
always  calls  them  awojuvnuovivfAara  rwv  'Avo(TTo\wv  I  he 
explains  himself  upon  this  point  in  the  most  distinct 
planner  in  the  eighty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Dialogue 

ic  ifipiOTipav  TO  ayiov  wvkvfia  €7rtirri|vai  iir  avrov,  iypatpav. 
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CK    AwoaroXoi    airrov   rov  \purTOV  rifUirv.      He  evidently 

here  recognizes  more  than  one  author. 

He  also^  instead  of  this  expression^  makes  use  of 
the  term  Gospel  in  the  singular  number;  "il  is 
written  in  the  gospel:"  and  as  his  opponent  ex- 
presses himself  in   the  Dialogue  :   ''  it  it  in  that, 

wkieh  is  called  the  gospel."  cv  r<^  svayytku^  ytypawraC 

r^iv  Ti^  Xc-yofuv^  cvay-ycXi^).  ch.  10th  and  100th.  But 
perhaps  he  speaks  after  the  colloquial  custom  of  the 
teachers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries^  who  consi- 
dered the  works  of  the  four  Evangelists  merely  as 
one  Gospel^  which  indeed  is  different  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  authors,  but  not  as  it  regards  the  subject, 
and  on  this  acccount  it  may  be  simply  fv  ivay^fXcoy 

ha,  Terrapij^v,  or  a  rerpafM^pov  cvay^Xtov  ev  ivc  wtVfiaTi, 

quadriforme  Evangelium  in  uno  spiritu^  etc.  Com- 
pare  Part  i.  §  47. 

In  another  place^  he  has  explained  himself  more 
distinctly  upon  this  matter  :  for,  in  the  greater  Apo- 
logy  he  speaks  of  the  Gospels  in  the  plural  number, 

(ch.  67th.^  oi  'Airo^roXoi  cv  roic  ycvo/icvotc  vv-o  ai/rktv 
«iroftvi|p>vEVfuiai,  a  jcaXurai    iiayytXia,    ovrtOQ  vapiSttKav, 

As  the  expression,  to  cvaTycXia,  ''  the  Gospels,"  was 
never  used  either  in  the  antient  or  modem  Christian 
world,  when  mention  was  only  made  of  one  book^  so 
is  it  here  determinate,  and  the  Martyr  was  not  only 
acquainted  with  several  authors,  but  also  with  several 
books  of  this  name. 

The  phrase   avofimifiovtvfULra  rftiv  aVo^roXcifv  OCCUrS 

about  fourteen  times  in  the  citations  of  Justin.  He 
lias  on  one  occasion  made  a  remarkable  exception, 
^here  he  mentions  the  change  of  Peter's  name,  and 
the  children  of  Zebedee ;  this,  says  he,  is  written  in 
^  (viz.  Peter's)  commentaries,  cv  toiq  airo|iviifiovcv- 
mnv  avrov.  He  had  already  before  made  mention  of 
Peter's  change  of  name,  (Dial.  chap.  10p)«  but  merely 
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referred  respecting  it  simply  to  the  airofivn^^viv- 
fnara  raiv  'AnoGtoXutv,  m  wliich  the  occurreiice  is 
related,  that  Jesus  affixed  the  name  of  Peter  to 
ISimon,  after  he  had  acknowledged  him  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.  But  when  he  also  mentions  the 
sons  of  Zebedec,  who  were  called  the  children  of 
thunder,  he  changes  the  citation,  and  observes, 
^*  it  occurs  in  his>  (Peter's)  memoirs."  DiaL  chap. 
106. 

He  then  strikingly  distinguishes  the  memoirs  of 
Peter  from  those  of  other  Apostles,  and  as  we  have 
already  observed.  Section  14,  the  account  of  the 
children  of  Thunder  is  only  to  be  found  in  Mark, 
whose  book  the  ancients,  with  regard  to  the  histo- 
rical investigations  peculiar  to  him,  entirely  referred 
to  Peter. 

Among  his  citations,  yet  another  case  is  found,  in 
which  he  particularly  explains  his  mode  of  citation. 
He  indeed  refers  again  to  the  aVojuiMi^ovfip^mra,  but 
extends  farther  the  adjunct,  *A7ro<jToXei»v,  which  he 
always  adds ;  and  even  says  "  they  are  composed  by 
the  Apostles  and  by  iKHtmvq  wa^KoXov^mavrwVf  their 
companions  in  the  ministry,  ev  yap  rote  aTro^vij^ovtp^a- 

<JiV,a  (pri^u  viro  rwv  AwoaroXisttv  aurov  Kat  rwi*  iKetvovt:  Trapa- 
tcoXot&n^ttvTiarp  tmVTtmjf^at,  on  iSjiwc  wcrii  Spo/i6oi  KarfyjEiro 

iivrov  iv^opktvmj.  X***     Who  then  are  the  iropajcoXow^ir- 

On  this  point  antiquity  does  not  leave  us  in  any 
difficulty*  Mark  is  the  aKoXoitBm:,  ipun^tyc,  or  sectator 
Petri :  Luke  also  according  to  the  antients  is  an 
ajcoXovSoc,  comes,  sectator  Apostolt,  Thns  what  Jus- 
tin says  of  the  records,  that  they  were  written  by 
Apostles  and  their  companions,  exactly  harmonizes 
with  oar  Gospels.  And  now  it  still  deserves  a  par- 
ticular consideration,  that  in  this  passage,  in  which 
Justin  adds  the  explanation^  that  the  kjfOfAvnfwvi^fmra 
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were  not  only  composed  by  Apostles^  but  also  by 
their  companions^  he  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of 
these  companions,  viz.  from  Luke,  lipto^  wau  ^pofi^ 
KaTf^HTo  avTov  iv-^ojjLivov  xxii.  44.  Dial.  ch.  103. 

The  airoiLvnpLovtv^ara  are  therefore  not  by  one  indi- 
vidual ;  but  there  are  more  Gospels  written  by  Apos- 
tles and  companions  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  ours.  Where  Justin  speaks  of  the  memoirs 
of  Peter,  he  cites  Mark ;  where  he  speaks  of  the 
companions  of  the  Apostles,  with  reference  to  these 
memoirs,  he  quotes  a  passage  of  Luke.  We  shall 
however  again  discover  Matthew  in  his  other  cita- 
tions. 
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Wb  may  then  quietly  return  to  our  old  assertion : 
that  Matthew  is  the  original,  and  that  Mark  wrote 
after  Matthew !  but  the  particular  plan  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  latter,  the  manner  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  his  predecessor,  we  can  only  distinguish  in 
the  course  of  the  investigations.  They  both  agree  in 
the  choice  of  the  occurrences,  and  for  the  most  pert 
in  their  order,  and  in  expressions^  and  also  in  dividing 
the  actions  of  Jesus,  which  they  have  inserted  after 
the  return  from  the  temptation,  into  four  joumies, 
which  he,  exclusively  of  the  last  journey  which 
ended  in  his  Passion,  undertook  from  the  place  of 
his  residence  into  different  countries.  Wc  will  ex- 
amine the  solutions,  to  which  a  more  minute  consi- 
deration of  this  will  lead  us. 
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THE  FIRST  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW.  MARK. 


I.  Jesus  goes  into  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
and  cures  a  Dsemoniac. 

L  Jesus  cures  a  leper, 
with  the  injunction  to 
tell  no  one  of  it, 

II.  He  meets  the  cen- 
turion, whose  servant  he 
cures. 

III.  He  goes  into  the        II.  He  goes  into  the 
house  of  Peter.  house  of  Peter. 

III.  He  cures  a  leper, 
with  the  injunction  to 
ten  no  one  of  it. 

.  IV.  One  individual  is 
desirous  of  following  Je- 
sus and  is  sent  back. 

V.  Jesus  goes  into  the 
land  of  the  Gadarenes; 
cures  Dsemoniacs^and  re- 
turns. 

i^Xdcv  etc  rifv  iSiav  iroXcy<  iraXiy  cicniXdcv  etc  Kaircp- 

vaovfi. 

Matt.  ix.  1.  Mark  ii.  1. 
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THE  SECOND  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW.  MARK. 

I.  Four  men  bring  one  I.  Four  men  bring  one 
sick  of  tbe  palsy.  sick  of  tbe  palsy. 

II.  Jesus  calls  Mat-  II.  Jesus  calls  Mat- 
tbew.  thew. 

III.  The  disciples  of  III.  The  disciples  of 
John  fast;  the  disciples  John  fast;  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  do  not.  of  Jesus  do  not. 

IV.  Jesus  cures  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  and 
the  woman  afflicted  with 

a  flux,      (yt^vri  alfioppovca.) 

V.  Jesus  chooses  his 
disciples  and  sends  them 

away. 

VI.  John  sends  his  dis- 
ciples to  enquire  of  Jesus. 

VII.  Jesus  goes  with  IV.  Jesus  goes  with 
^  disciples  through  the  his  disciples  through  the 
com,  com. 

Kai  ^£Ta/3oc  €ic«<Sf V,  liXStv  Kai  ft<n|X&c  iraXiv  fic  tiv 

^5  ''IV  mtvayutynv  airwvm  avvayiarfiv. 

Matt  xiL  9;  Mark  iii.  1. 

VOL,  II.  I 
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THE  THIRD  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW.  MARK. 

I.  A  man  with  a  with-  I.  A  man  with  a  with- 
ered hand  is  cured.  ered  hand  is  cured. 

n.  Jesus  chooses  his 
disciples. 

II.  Jesus  is  said  to  per-  III.  Jesus  is  said  to  per- 
form cures  through  Beel-  form  cures  through  Beel- 
zebub, zebub. 

III.  They   demand  a 
sign. 

IV.  The  mother  and  IV.  The  mother  and 
brethren  of  Jesus  come  to  brethren  of  Jesus  come  to 
him.  him. 

V.  Jesus  teaches  in  V.  Jesus  teaches  in 
Parables.  Parables. 

VI.  Jesus  comes  into 
the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes^  and  cures  a  D»mo- 
niac. 

VII.  Jesus  cures  the 
daughter  of  Jairus. 

cXdte^v  ICC  niv  waTpiia  ai-  ^XSfv  etc  tuv  irorpiSa. 


TOW. 


Matt  xiii.  54.  Mark  yi.  1. 
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The  difference  between  Mark  and  Matthew  in 
these  three  Joumies  arises  chiefly  from  the  classifi- 
cation of  that  into  the  land  of  the  Gadarenes,  which 
Matthew  has  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  excursion, 
but  Mark  at  the  end  of  the  third.  Let  us  take  it 
out  of  the  order  in  Matthew  and  assign  it  to  the 
place  which  Mark  has  given  to  it ;  let  us  then  put 
aside  the  facts  IL  and  IV.  in  Matthew,  which  Mark 
has  omitted  without  assigning  to  them  another  phu^e 
in  his  book,  and  thus  the  first  excursion  will  become 
uniform. 

In  the  second  Journey,  they  agree  until  the  events 

in  Matthew  IV.  V.  VL    The  difference  again  partly 

arises  firom  the  journey  to  Gadaris.    For,  in  both  is 

the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  so  arranged,  that 

it  must  have  happened  not  long  after  this  journey. 

Since  Matthew  has  transferred  it  to  the  end  of  the 

first  jotimey,  Mark  to  the  end  of  the  third»  so  the 

occurrence,  which  followed  soon  after  this  journey, 

obtained  in  Mark  another  place.    Respecting  the 

enquiry  of  the  disciples  of  John,  Mark  is  entirely 

alent    Let  us  now  arrange  the  relation  of  Matthew 

in  No.  V.  a  littie  further  in  the  third  journey,  and  a 

perfect  uniformity  exists  between  them. 


THE  FOURTH  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW. 


MARK. 


^  The  Prophet  is  with-  I.  The  Prophet  is  with- 
<^ut  honour  in  his  native  out  honour  in  his  native 
country.  country. 


I  2 
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MATTHEW,  MARK. 

IL  Jesus  sends  forth 
his  disciples. 

IL  Herod  beKeves  that  HI.  Herod  believes  that 
John  has  risen.  John  has  risen. 

IV.  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  return  from  their 
mission. 

III.  Five  thousand  are  V.  Five  thousand  are 
fed.  fed. 

IV.  Jesus  walks  upon  VI.  Jesus  walks  upon 
the  sea,  appears  thereon  the  sea,  appears  thereon 
to  the  Apostles,  and  comes  to  the  ApostIes,and  comes 
to  Gennesareth.  to  Gennesareth. 

V.  The  Disciples  of  VII.  The  Disciples  of 
Jesus  eat  with  unwashed  Jesus  eat  with  unwashed 
hands.  hands. 

VI.  Jesus  comes  to  VIII.  Jesus  comes  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre :  the  history  of  the  Tyre :  the  history  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan.  woman  of  Canaan. 

VII.  Four  thousand  IX.  Four  thousand 
are  fed.  are  fed. 

VIII.  They  demand  X.  They  demand  from 
from  Jesus  a  sign.  Jesus  a  sign. 

IX.  The  Apostles  for-        XI.  The  Apostles  for- 
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get  to  take  bread  with 
them. 


X.  Jesus  asks,  whom 
do  they  account  him  ? 

XI.  The    transfigura- 
tion on  the  Mount. 
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get  to  take   bread  with 
them. 

XII.  A  blind  man  is 
presented  to  Jesus  on 
the  road  to  Bethsaida. 

XIII.  Jesus  asks,  whom 
do  they  account  him? 

XIV.  The  transfigura- 
tion on  the  Mount. 


XII.  The  Apostles  can- 
not cure  a  Daemoniac. 

lX%vT(i)v    &      avTwv     cic 
KaTrepvaovfi. 

Matt.  xvii.  24. 


XV.  The  Apostles  can- 
not cure  a  Daemoniac. 

Kai     riX^tv     fic     Kaircp- 
vaovfi, 

Mark  ix.  S3. 


In  ibis  journey  Mark  differs  from  Matthew  in  this 
respect,  that  he  separates  the  occurrence  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Disciples,  (which  Matthew  men- 
tions, when  he  informs  us  in  the  second  journey. 
No.  5.  of  their  election,)  from  that  circumstance, 
and  represents  it  as  an  independent  event,  and  after- 
wards, particularly  informs  us,  after  an  intermediate 
space,  of  their  return  and  actions  : — Matthew  seems 
ako  to  have  united  these  occurrences  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  relationship,  than  according  to  the 
succession  in  point  of  time.  Besides,  Matthew  has 
twice  related  the  fact  respecting  those  who  demand- 
^^  a  sign,  here,  and  in  the  third  journey,  No.  m.- 
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Mark  has  omitted  it  the  first  time^  and  only  men- 
tioned it  here.  The  occurrence  in  No,  xii,  is  inde- 
pendently of  Matthew  peculiar  to  him. 

Thus  far  they  are  similar  up  to  the  history  of  the 
passion,  which  now  begins  in  both  histories.  When 
Jesus  quitted  Capernaum  this  time,  he  went  to  meet 
his  death. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Whence,  then  has  Mark  thus  freely  treated  the  or- 
der of  facts  in  his  predecessor^  and  arranged  several 
things  in  a  different  manner?  An  object  and  a  cause 
must  have  occasioned  this  procedure ;  as  it  could 
not  have  been  but  intentionally,  that  an  occurrence 
was  removed  from  its  place  and  joined  to  a  more 
distant  connection. 

Whence,  for  instance,  could  it  happen,  that  he  has 
separated  from  each  other  the  election  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  mission  to  the  world  which,  in  Matthew, 
are  united,  and  distinguished  them  as  two  facts,  the 
last  of  which  he  represents  in  quite  a  different  con- 
nection, if  he  did  not  wish  to  observe  their  natural 
order  and  to  arrange  them,  as  they  took  place? 

He  behaves  in  this  case  with  still  more  precision ; 
a  part  of  the  discourse  which,  according  to  Matthew, 
Jesus  here  spoke  to  his  disciples,  he  separates  from 
the  rest,  and  only  inserts  it,  where  Jesus  before  his 
death  revealed  to  his  disciples  the  prospects  respect- 
ing their  future  fate.    The  passage  is  the  following  : 


I 


Matt.  x.  19. 

fit}  jii(n^vtt<rifTt 


Mark  xnu  11. 
6rtiiv  h  dyayttrnv  vfutg 
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Mark*  x.  19. 

1WC  4  rt  XaXfo^f, 


yap  vfur, 

Tovro  XMtXjurtf 

ctt  yap  9/Mc  itm,  tA  XaXovm^, 

dXXa  re  wmvfta  rov  varpoc  vfmv^ 

TO  XoXoor  ly  v/itv. 


Inyorue, 

nu  Iac<r5c  fmnv/uvot, 

9iro  wmvrmv  iia  to  hvofta  ftmr, 

6  U  inro/uufot  d£  nXott 


Mamk  xm,  11. 

n  XaXjfoifTt, 

p^i*  ptXtrart, 

aXX'  i  iar  So^f  v/uy, 

ipUuy^T^itp^ 

rovro  XaXtiTif 

oif  yap  Wi  v/M(c»  •!  XaXoovnt^ 

mXXa  TO  «vc»|Mi  ro  iyov, 

wapadmoH  it  ditXfo^  ditXfov 

tic  ^awaror, 

KM  irarfp  Tuevotf, 

Km  ^aWQ9nf909TtU  TlKWa 

iwi  yoyttCt 
Kat  Bavarmvoveiv  ainow^f 

vno  wavTwv  iia  to  6rofta  fuv, 

6  it  vwofuiyat  de  rtXos, 

oirroQ  ott^^eiTaM, 


We  see  that  on  both  sides  it  is  the  same  account, 
and  exactly  the  same  phraseology.  What  could  in- 
dnce  Mark  to  detach  these  words  from  their  connec- 
tion in  Matthew  and  to  arrange  them  diflTerently,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sake  of  assigning  to  them  their 
proper  place  ?  Considered  as  to  their  subject,  they 
certainly  stand  in  Mark  in  a  more  appropriate  con- 
nection, than  they  were  in  Matthew. 

Since  he  has  taken  detached  sentences  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew,  and  united  them 
with  other  occasions,  events,  and  discourses,  (for  in- 
stance. Matt.  yi.  14.  Mark  xi.  25,  26.  Matt  v.  15. 
Mark  iv.  21.  Matt.  v.  13.  Mark  ix.  50.  Matt  vii.  2. 
Mark  iv.  24.)  we  cannot  better  explain  this  attention 
ted  care  in  placing  detached  sentences  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  elsewhere,  than  from  his  intention 
of  relating  every  thing  in  its  order,  as  it  occurred, 
Mice  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  has  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  Jesus's  office,  as  a  preacher,  united  in 
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one  brief  system  of  religious  doctrines,  whatever  our 
Lord  might  have  spoken  under  the  most  different 
circumstances. 

We  observe  manifestly  this  object  of  the  author  in 
the  journey  to  Gadaris,  as  well  as  in  other  cases* 
Matthew  has  mentioned  it  at  the  end  of  the  first 
journey,  and  Mark  has  transferred  it  as  far  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  third.  He  joins  to  the  fact  the 
proper  statement  of  time,  whence  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  his  object  to  detail  the  regular  order  of  events* 
Jesus  taught  iu  parables  on  the  sea  shore,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
Mark  iv.  1.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  parabolical 
discourse,  he  adds  that  the  passage  across  the  sea  to 

Gadaris,  took  place  h  iKuv-^  rp    nftspt^.   o]ptaq  -ytvo^U'Hg' 

Mark  iv.  35,  on  the  same  day  towards  the  evening. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  expression  iv  Uhv^  t^  n^^p*} 
contains  in  the  Evangelists  an  indefinite  relation  to 
time ;  but  the  accompanying  observation  on  the 
division  of  the  day  itself,  o^pta,  shows,  that  the  passage 
must  be  accepted,  as  a  strict  definition  of  time.  The 
circumstance,  therefore,  which  has  been  previously 
noticed  in  the  fact,  that  they  conducted  Jesus  away 
from  the  crowd  and  conveyed  him  into  a  ship,  iv.  36* 
corroborates  the  connection  of  the  passage  with  the 
occurrence  which  immediately  precedes  it,  viz.  with 
the  parabolical  instruction  which  Jesus  had  given  to 
the  crowd  by  the  sea. 

In  the  second  journey  Matthew  after  the  journey 
to  Gadaris,  and  after  some  intermediate  events,  re- 
counts without  any  determination  of  time,  the  cure 
of  the  daughter  of  J  air  us  and  that  of  the  woman  with 
the  flux.  ix.  18.  Mark,  who  has  removed  these  to 
the  end  of  the  third  excursion,  distinguishes  the  fact 
according  to  time  and  relation,  and  maintains  their 
immediate  connection  with  the  journey  to  Gadaris 


I 
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by  the  assurance,  that  at  the  time  when  they  had 
landed  on  their  return,  the  father  of  the  child  had 
come  to  Jesus,  &c.  v.  21,  22. 

We  hence  perceive,  that  he  has  taken  the  natural 
succession  of  the  events  as  a  model  for  the  plan  of 
his  history,  and  that  in  the  distribution  of  facts,  he 
has  treated  of  them  according  to  the  occasions  of 
their  occurrence. 


SECTION  XXVL 


IP 

^r       His  manner  of  treating  the  individual  occurrences 
W     again  distinguishes  him  from  his   predecessor :  he 
I         is  almost   universally  more  circumstantial  in  those 
B     particulars  with  which  each  fact  is  attended.     By 
"     this  minuteness  and  attention  to  minor  points  his 
narrative  becomes  more  detailed  and  more  clearly 
representative  of  the  events,     Matthew  informs  us, 
for  instance,  of  the  history  of  the  woman  afflicted 
with  the  flux  more  in  a  summary  notice,  than  in  a 
^     proper   narrative :   **  a  woman,   who   during  twelve 
B     years  had  been  afflicted  with  a  flux,  approached  from 
behind  and  touched  his  garment ;  Jor  she  thought,  jfl 
mat/  but  touch  him,  I  shall  be  cured,     Jesus  turned 
^      himself  round,  saw  her,  and  said, — Be  of  good  cheer, 
H      daughter f  thy  faith  hath  recovef*ed  thee/* — Mark,  on 
H     the  contrary,  is  attentive  to  the  most  minute  circum- 
"      stances.    The  state  and  suffering  of  the  invalid  were 
I         more  nearly  known  to  him  ;  during  twelve  years  all 
B      the  art  of  the  physicians  was  lavished  on  her  in  vain ; 
she  had  expended  much  of  her  property,  and  her 
sufferings  visibly  increased,  a  circumstance  which 
uncommonly  raises  the  miracle  of  the  speedy  per- 
formance of  her  cure,  and  the  benevolence  displayed 
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in  it.  She  heard  af  Jesus,  approached  him  from  be- 
hind in  the  crowds  and  touched  his  garment^  from  the 
conviction  that  she  should  be  cured.  The  Lord  felt 
that  virtue  had  gone  out  from  him,  turned  himself 
round,  and  said-™"  Who  hath  touched  me  T  The 
disciples  in  reply  assured  him  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  designating  the  individual  among  such  a 
crowd  of  people.  But  Jesus  looked  round,  and  his 
look  fell  upon  the  person  who  had  touched  him,  who 
was  already  conscious  of  the  effect,  and  instantly  fall- 
ing upon  her  knees  before  him  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, confessed  all,  as  it  had  happened.  Jesus  re- 
plied to  her;  **  Daughter,  thy  faith  effected  thy  cure,"] 
In  this  manner,  more  or  less,  he  has  not  para- 
phrased the  greater  part  of  the  occurrences,  but  in^-j 
vested  them  with  the  particular  circumstances,  under] 
which  they  took  place :  for  instance, — 


Mark  i.  40.— ii. 
Mark  ii.  2—13. 
Mark  iv.  35, — ^v. 
Mark  v.  1—20. 
Mark  vi.  14—30. 
Mark  xii,  28—35. 


Matt.  viii.  2 — 5. 

Matt.  ix.  2—9. 

Matt  viii.  23—28. 

Matt.  viii.  28. — ix. 

Matt.  xiv.  6—13. 

Matt.  xxii.  34? — 41.,  &c.  &c. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  what  a  knowledge  he  had 
of  the  persons  who  occur  in  this  history  and  of  their 
circumstances.  Where  Matthew  ix.  18,  contents 
himself  with  «px<»*Vf  we  perceive  in  Mark  his  name, 
Jairus,  and  his  rank  tic  rttv  a(ty^t<Tvvay<j^y<i>v ;  V.  22. 
where  Matthew  (xv.  22.)  names  in  general  terms  a 
yvvn  Xavavata,  Mark  knows  the  particulars  respecting 

her:    r}v    Se    ^    yuvn    *EWi}vt^,    1,vpoijtotviKiaiTa    r^    y£V«. 

vii.  26.  Matt,  xxvii.  16.  simply  designates  Barabbas 
as  Stufiiov  Iwiun^ov;  Mark  xv.  7.  knows  his  crime. 
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fir  rj  aratni  ^ovov*  The  first  only  mentions  a  Cyre- 
nian  called  Simon,  xxvii.  32.  Mark  informs  us 
XV.  21.  that  it  was  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  the  father  of 
Alexander  and  Rufus ;  the  first  xxvii,  57.  speaks  of  a 
rich  man,  Joseph  of  Arimathea :  the  other  is  acquaint- 
ed with  him^  as  an  important  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, XV.  43 — 45.  and  was  aware  of  the  conversation 
between  him  and  Pilate,  and  how  the  Praetor  called 
the  Centurion  to  an  account.  He  adds  the  circum- 
stance respecting  the  Magdalene,  xvi.  9.  if*  ic 
Hc^t(iXj}KH  t-rrra  ^ai/novta,  and  we  shall  instantly  meet 
again  with  an  instance  of  the  like  sort  respecting 
the  blind  man  on  the  road  near  Jericho,  x*  46. 

There  is  yet  one  example  more  of  the  minutise 
known  to  this  author.  They  had,  according  to 
Matthew  xvi.  5.  forgot  to  take  bread  with  them  ;  yet 
says  Mark  viii.  14,  they  had  one  loaf  with  them  in 
the  ship.  It  also  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  the  inci- 
dent at  Gadaris,  he  observes,  v.  13.  that  there  were 
about  two  thousand  swine. 

He  therefore  has  not  copied  from  Matthew  but 
arranged  him,  he  has  represented  with  more  preci- 
sion  his  historical  narrative,  which  frequently  only 
gives  the  outline  of  a  fact,  heedless  of  the  concomi- 
tant circumstances  and  their  details,  and  he  has 
made  these  sketches  of  Matthew  into  a  full  history. 
He  is  not  the  epitomizer,  as  some  have  occasionally 
said,  after  Augustin,  but  the  recensor  of  Matthew, 
and  his  recension  is  so  rigid,  that  he  appears  to  have 
positively  contradicted  him. 

Where  Matthew  mentions  two  Diemoniacs  at  Ga- 
daris, Mark  v.  2.  only  speaks  of  one.  Where  Mat- 
thew, XX.  30,,  speaks  of  two  blind  persons  cured  on 
the  road  to  Jericho,  Mark  only  mentions  one, 
X.  46-, and  it  is  plain,  that  both  their  narratives  refer 
to  the  same  fact,  as  well  on  account  of  the  time,  as 
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of  the  Bimilarity  of  the  circumstances  and  of  expres- 
sions, in  which  they  harmonize,  Mark  has  here  even 
strikingly  substantiated  his  assertion  by  adducing  a 
proof,  from  which  it  seems  clear,  that  he  is  fully  in- 
formed :  for,  he  mentions  the  man  by  name,  on 
whom  the  cure  was  effected,  and  adds  it  in  two  lan- 
guages, in  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  vlog  Ttjuaiou,  Bapn- 

These,  however,  are  real  contradictions,  if  we  are 
ignorant  of  Matthew's  object ;  but  if  we  weigh  his 
ultimate  views,  they  merely  arose  from  an  indiffe- 
rence about  things,  which  had  no  connection  with 
his  purpose :  (Sect  4).  He  only  wished  to  show 
from  the  actions  of  Jesus,  that  he  w^as  the  Messiah, 
with  which  plan,  a  perfectly  exact  chronology  was 
not  consistent.  None  of  the  minuter  circumstances 
were  suited  to  this  purpose ;— he  found  enough  in 
the  outline  of  an  occurrence,  from  which  to  deduce 
his  proof,  from  which  cause,  he  proceeds  so  sum- 
marily in  his  writings,  that  it  is  evident,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  occupy  himself  with  accessory  circum- 
stances. It  is  therefore  neither  occasioned  by  want 
of  insight,  nor  of  sincerity  and  love  of  truth ; — and 
it  is  only  the  want  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  but 
not  the  indifference  towards  things  which  do  not  be- 
long to  a  proposed  plan,  which  make  an  author 
guilty  of  mistake  and  untruths 
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The  guarantee  and  source  to  which  history  has 
referred  us,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  Mark  has  fur- 
nished us  with  so  many  new  and  important  observa* 
tions  on  Matthew  are  distinctly  demonstrated  in  his 
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work.  In  the  first  alteration,  which  he  began  to 
effect  in  the  classification  of  some  of  our  Lord's  ac- 
tions^ viz,  where  he  excluded  from  its  order  the 
history  of  the  Centurion,  and  arranged  the  cure  of 
the  Leper,  which  Matthew  had  mentioned  earlier, 
directly  after  the  visit  to  Peter's  house,  he  added  im- 
mediately before  this  last  fact,  the  account  that 
Simon  was  also  with  Jesus  at  that  time.    Mark  i.  36. 

JCQI  icaTES(u)Eav  ovTOv  o  ^nxiiv  Km  ol  fiir   avTOv,      Where  he 

gives  the  history  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  in  a 
manner  remarkably  more  circumstantial;  he  again 
expressly  adds  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  only 
admitted  as  witnesses  to  the  whole  occurrence  Peter, 
John,  and  James,  v.  37.  Matt,  xxi,  18.,  relates  to 
us  the  history  of  a  withered  fig-tree ;  Mark  xi.  12 — 
15,  and  20—27.  details  it  to  us  more  copiously,  uniting 
with  it  some  instructive  discourses,  and  by  name,  a 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Matt,  vi*  14-,  15. 
He  seems  by  this  again  to  substantiate  his  account, 
and  exhibits  to  us  Peter,  of  whom  Matthew  is  silent, 
as  the  person  who  caused  the  Dialogue  and  the  ad- 
joined instructions.  Mark  xiii.  3,,  mentions,  among 
the  persons  who  were  the  speakers  at  the  conversa- 
tion respecting  the  last  fate  of  the  temple  and  the 
holy  city,  particularly  the  name  of  Peter,  where 
Matthew,  xxiv.  3.,  has  stopped  mereJy  at  generals, 
without  specifying  the  persons,  who  were  the 
speakers.  Matthew  xxviii,  10.,  relates  to  us  the 
command  to  the  women  to  bring  to  the  disciples  the 
account  of  the  resurrection,  Mark  xvi.  7.,  expressly 
again  adds  Peter ;  toic  fAa^ftratg  Kai  tw  HcTp*^. 

Such  a  scrupulous  care  to  insert  the  name  of  Peter 
in  particular  passages,  where  neither  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fact  required  it,  and  where  no  parti- 
cular light  accrued  to  it  by  this  addition,  (as  in 
Mark  I  36.,  v,  37.,  xiii.  3.,  xvi*  7.)  discloses  an  indi- 
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vidual  interest  of  the  author.  The  continual  pre- 
sence of  this  Apostle  and  the  intentional  mention  of 
him>  where  it  contributed  nothing  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  narrative,  could  only  then  have  a  second 
historical  object ;  viz*  the  authenticity  conferred  by 
his  testimony.  At  least  the  interest  of  Mark  in 
adding  the  name  of  Peter  without  necessity,  as  to 
the  circumstantiality  or  intelligibility  of  the  event, 
is  explained  fully  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancients 
respecting  the  sources  of  Mark:  —  so  far,  these 
traces  dispersed  in  the  book  so  well  harmonize  with 
these  accounts,  that  they  favour  and  corroborate 
their  credibility. 


SECTION  XXVIIl. 

Although  Mark,  upon  the  whole,  has  farther 
improved  Matthew,  and  more  accurately  explained 
his  history,  he  has  nevertheless  in  some  cases  done 
the  reverse,  and  contracted  his  narrative,  even  some- 
times with  the  retention  of  his  words. 


Matt.  xx.  11, 

Utravan  rig  iv  ai/ry  <iCiog  hn, 

iutgaviU^nrt' 

tiffiftxo^iivoi  it  iIq  rffv  oitempf 

AciraiTacit^t  aitrijv'  Kat  lav  ^v 

y  })  oUia  alia   .  ,  . 

.  .  .  K.  r.  X. 

ritvg  Xoyouf 


Mark  vi.  10. 

OTTOW  lav 
<*crtXJijrf 

lug  &v  UeX^crr, 


KOI  oiTOi  lav  fifj  iftuvrai  ^fiaCt 
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Matt,  xx.  11. 


itrtpaXan  row  KOfinopTOP 


Mask  tl  10. 


ixwo^vofunH 
TOW  ^oMCTM  rmv  woitv  wnmv. 


The  caiiBe  of  it  is  most  probably  this,  yir. 
that  Mark,  who  otherwise  exdai^ges  and  adorns  the 
iiicts  with  their  circumstances,  considered  or  pro- 
duced nothing  fiirther  as  necessary  to  be  added 
to  such  a  &cL  It  was  in  this  case  superfluous  to 
transcribe  into  his  book  whole  narratives,  which 
were  sufficiently  diffuse  in  his  predecessors ;  he  con- 
tented  himself  therefore  with  a  short  notice  of  thenit 
and  presupposed  the  circumstantial  account  to  be 
known. 

Perhaps  the  copiousness  of  individual  narratives, 
which  ^  not  leave  any  thing  for  the  reviser  of 
Matthew,  was  the  cause  of  his  entirely  passing 
over  some  occurrences,  such  as  Matt.  viii.  5 — 13. 
19 — 21.  xi.  h ;  but  more  probably  it  depended  on 
the  avoucher  of  his  accounts  (t.  e.  Peter)  who  did 
not  recognize  the  order,  in  which  some  appear  in 
Matthew,  and  did  not,  even  consequently,  assign  to 
them  the  place,  which  chronologically  belonged  to 
them;  for  that  they  took  place  under  such  chro- 
nological conditions,  as  appoint  another  place  to 
^em  in  the  coarse  of  the  history,  subsequent  in- 
Vanes  will  teach  us. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 


We  find  few  entirely  new  occurrences  unraen- 
tioned  by  Matthew.,  and  consequently  exclusively 
peculiar  to  Mark ;  they  may  be  about  three.  The 
one  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  Mark  i.  23.  A  Dsemoniac  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  acknowledges  the  Divine  power  in- 
herent in  Jesus  and  is  cured.  The  others  took  place 
shortly  before  the  days  of  the  passion.  A  blind  per- 
son is  brought  before  Jesus  at  Bethsaida  and  restored 
to  i^ight  by  spittle  and  imposition  of  hands.  Mark 
viii.  22 — 27.  The  last  is  that  of  the  poor  woman 
who  threw  two  mites*  into  the  treasury.  Mark 
xii.  41 — 44. 

This  phoenomenon,  also  assures  us  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  give  an  independent  historical  book, 
for  which  he  could  not  want  materials,  and  for  which 
much  less  could  his  avoucher  want  abundant  know- 
ledge, but  that  his  plan  did  not  require  any  thing 
more,  and  was  only  confined  to  a  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting writings  of  Matthew. 


SECTION  XXX. 

The  result  of  our  investigations  concerning  the 
relation  of  both  Evangelists  may  then  shortly  be 
comprised  under  the  following  points.     Matthew  is 

«  Hug  writes  "  ein  Lepton"  Mark  says  Xcirro  ^vo,  whom  we  have 
accordingly  followed,— Translator, 
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ill  original  aathor^  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences^  as  a  friend  of  the 
teacher,  of  whom  he  writes,  and  as  a  depositary  of  his 
future  plans : — his  work  came  first  to  light.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  ultimate  views,  he  was  regardless  of  the 
succession  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  their  chronolo- 
gical connection,  and  although  he  did  not  entirely 
neglect  it,  yet  he  often  intentionally  comprised  under 
one  view  certain  discourses  and  facts,  just  as  he  found 
them  most  suitable  to  his  particular  design.  Thence 
often  arose  an  order  in  things,  which  was  not  the 
order  in  history.  The  detail  of  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances of  each  occurrence  did  not  conduce  to 
his  purposes,  it  was  superfluous  and  often  an  impedi- 
ment. An  extended  narrative  would  lead  the  reader 
through  many  secondary  ideas,  from  the  main  view 
to  which  he  had  been  conducted,  and  would  distract 
the  attention,  which  should  be  directed  only  to  one 
point,  viz.  to  perceive  the  picture  of  the  Messiah, 
pourtrayed  by  the  ancients,  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Matthew  is  an  historical  deduction.  Mark  is  his- 
tory. 

The  contents  of  the  latter  are,  upon  the  whole, 
not  new ;  we  very  seldom  find  in  him  relations  which 
are  peculiar  to  him  and  not  noticed  by  his  prede- 
cessor. He  composed  his  history  from  the  materials 
of  the  former,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  his 
work,  merely  aiming  at  the  merit  of  more  correctly 
improving  it.  His  chief  concern  was  therefore  his- 
torical  order,  his  predecessor  having  often  preferred 
the  didactic.  Historical  description,  also,  was,  there- 
fore, incumbent  upon  him,  and  he  dared  not  to  be  so 
regardless  and  indifferent  about  detail,  on  account  of 
piffticular  circumstances  and  minor  matters,  which 
throw  upon  the  occurrences,  light,  explicitness,  and 
per^icuity.   This  he  has  likewise  produced  through 
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the  instruction  of  one  of  the  first  and  most  beloved  of 
the  scholars  of  Jesus.  Where  on  the  other  hand 
the  narrative  ofhis  predecessor  made  a  farther  expla- 
nation unnecessary  or  impracticable,  he  expressed 
himself  more  concisely,  in  which  case,  the  reader, 
from  the  nature  of  the  matter,  was  referred  to  the 
preceding  historical  book.  Some  facts  he  omitted 
entirely;  probably,  because  his  source  left  him  in  un- 
certainty respecting  the  real  scene  of  their  occurrence. 
We  may  consider  the  composition  of  Mark  as  a  his- 
tory and  as  a  critical  treatise. 


SECTION  XXXI. 


But  since  now  these  minor  circumstances  and 
these  numerous  additional  observations,  when  once 
published  and  carefully  collected  from  the  mouths 
of  the  eye-witnesses  require,  in  order  to  be  retained 
in  the  memory,  and  not  mixed  or  confounded,  to 
be  immediately  apprehended,  firmly  secured,  and 
committed  to  paper:  and  since  the  circumstances 
of  Mark's  life,  the  security  of  the  history  and  the  in- 
ternal evidences  in  the  treatise  itself,  establish  Peter 
as  the  source,  from  whom  the  peculiar  informations 
and  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  which  we 
observe  in  this  Gospel,  have  proceeded :  so,  the 
farther  assertion  of  the  ancients,  that  Mark  noted 
down  in  writing  and  communicated  to  us  the  public 
discourses  of  Peter,  is  then  very  correct;  and  I 
conceive  the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel,  to  have 
been  this. 

AfTter  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  became  known  du* 
ring  the  time  that  the  Apostles  taught  in  Rome, 
(Sect.  16.)  this  first  biographical  record  of  their  ex- 
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alted  Master,  was  there  conveyed  to  them,  perhaps 
through  the  means  of  Matthew  himself^  or  through 
those  of  others,  which,  on  account  of  the  novelty  of 
matter,  its  consequence  in  regard  to  the  situation 
and  concerns  of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  could  soon 
be  done  by  means  of  the  several  messengers,  which 
were  sent  to  them  by  the  devout  Churches,  by  means 
of  Jews  emigrating  on  account  of  the  war  *',  or  the 
constant  intercourse  which  subsisted  on  that  account 
between  Rome  and  Judaea.  The  mutual  interest  of 
the  believers  caused  it  to  be  read  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  Peter,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  it, 
deUvered  elucidations  and  remarks  upon  it.  Mark 
availed  himself  of  these  explanations,  and  preserved 
them  by  committing  them  to  paper,  wherein  his 
closer  connection  with  his  teacher  assisted  him.  The 
elucidations,  which  an  eye-witness  and  assistant  or 
companion  of  the  actions  of  Jesus  had  delivered  on 
the  book  of  an  eye-witness,  were  of  an  extraordinary 
value  in  settling  the  believers  in  the  faith,  and  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  full  information,  hence  they  be- 
sought Mark  to  make  his  observations  publicly  useful 
and  to  communicate  them  in  a  treatise,  whence  his 
Gospel  was  called  Kii^v^iq  TTerpov,  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  and  he  himself  the  interpreter  of  the  Apostle. 
From  these  relations  of  the  voucher  and  the 
author  we  must  explain  to  ourselves,  how  he  in  some 
occurrences  connected  with  Peter  (for  instance. 
Matt,  xiv,  28—32.  xvi,  18 — ^20.,  where  we  might 
expect  him  to  be  more  full)  has  even  expressed  him- 
self more  briefly  than  Matthew.  For,  that  which 
individually   concerned  the  person   of  Peter,   and 

^  These  emigrations  bad  already  commenced  under  Albinus,  be- 
fore ibe  insurrection  bad  broken  out-  Joseph.  Bell,  Jud.  L.  iL  ac- 
cording to  Haverk's  edit,  c  U.  n,  2.  according  to  the  Ba«le, 
c  ti*  p.  738.  and  Antiq.    L.  xx.  c.  ult. 
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where  he  stood  in  the  narrative,  as  the  one  chiefly  re- 
proached, was  more  concisely  treated  and  more 
quickly  passed  over  by  Peter  himself  in  his  discourse- 
The  modest  man  comments  upon  himself  and  his 
own  actions  as  little  as  possible,  thus  he  in  mention- 
ing his  frailties  is  not  able  to  suppress  the  bashful 
embarrassment  of  a  virtuous  soul  \ 

We  however  would  clearly  exhibit,  in  conclusion, 
the  state  of  the  time  in  which  all  this  could  have 
happened,  Nero  amused  himself  in  Achaia,  whither 
he  also  was  accompanied  by  Vespasian,  with  his  in- 
glorious scientific  occupations.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ill-used  Palestine  revolted ;  Vespasian  obtained 
the  commission  to  punish  it  ^  It  was  already  win- 
ter, when  Nero  embarked  for  Rome,  and  Titus  for 
Alexandria,  and  when  Vespasian  hastened  over  the 
Hellespont  to  Syria  \  When  the  season  became 
sufficiently  favourable  to  open  the  campaign,  Ves- 
pasian marched  his  legions  into  Galilee,  took  posses- 
sion of  several  places,  and  besieged  Jotapata  on  the 
2lBt  of  Arteraesius '",  our  month  of  May.  In  the 
month  Panenius,  (July)  in  ike  thirteenth  year  of 
Nero,  this  place  fell "" ;  it  was  followed  in  Gorpifeus, 
(September)  byTarichaea:  in  Hyperberet^us,  (Oc- 
tober) by  Gamala,  and  after  Gishala  had  surrendered. 


*  Euseblus's  words,  Demonstr.  Evangel.  L.  iii.  p.  78,  79,  Edit. 
Rob.  Stepli.  deserve  to  be  remarked,  in  comparing  Matlhew  xvu 
15 — 20,  with  Mark  viii.  29,  30,  roffovrwK  tlpnpiyuiv  Tf  nerpfi  vwo 
TQV  'h}tf0Vy  (/  Mtipicot  ^fj^iv  TOVTUiif  ftvTjfioi'^ivffa^f  oTt  jells'  li  Heroo^ 
7g.\j^\  wc  ftfcoCi  ^^  '"«'C  ctvTow  CtCafTKaXiatQ  tltjyofuviriv  •  ,  .  , — Cw  Kai 
fAapKog  rtvra  irapiXiTrty, 

^  Sueton.  in  Vespaa.  c,  4.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  lii,  c.  1. 

'  Dio.  Casi.  L,  Ixiii.  p.  723.  WecheK  Jos,  Bell.  Jud.  L*  iiL  c.  4. 
n,  2. 

"  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  iii.  c.  7.  n.  3, 

"    Ibid.  L,  iii,  c*  7,  n.  ^6. 
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no  fortified  place  remained :  Galilee  was  laid  waste 
and  subjugated  ^ 

The  insurrection  in  Judsea  and  its  metropolis  raged 
so  much  the  more  furiously:  the  scenes  with  the  Idu- 
mseans  followed ;  the  massacre  in  the  temple  and 
the  murder  of  Zachariahf".  At  the  time  of  these 
events  Matthew  finished  his  Gospel ;  viz.  in  the  win- 
ter of  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Nero;  or,  since  the  years  of  Nero,  (as  we  shall 
show  in  the  supplementary  chronological  table  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles)  begin  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
before  the  Christian,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

During  the  winter  the  Romans  were  at  rest,  but  at 
the  appearance  of  spring  Vespasian  came  by  Anti- 
patris,  Lydda,  Jamnia,  down  to  Emmaus,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  the  army,  which  was  approaching 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Jordan*  under  the  com- 
mand of  Trajan,  near  Jericho,  whose  inhabitants  fled 
into  the  mountains  \  With  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign in  spring  the  sea  was  navigable ;  the  regular 
roads  of  communication  with  Rome  were  re-esta- 
blished ;  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  first  history  which 
appeared,  concerm'ng  the  fate,  works,  and  doctrines 
of  the  Author  of  the  Christian  school,  was  circulated 
as  a  curiosity  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  was 
read  and  explained  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Some 
time  afterwards  in  the  month  of  June,  Nero  died. 
He  had  begun  to  reign  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  continued  to  reign  during  thirteen  years  and 
eight  months '.     That  he  died  in  summer,  we  learn 

•  Josh.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  iii.  c.  10.  n.  10.  L.  iv.  c.  1.  n.  10.  c.  2. 
'  Ibid.  L.  iv.  c.  5  and  6. 
'  Ibid.  L.  if.  c.  8.  n.  1  and  2. 

'  AdtcL  Victor.  Epitome,    c.  5.   says,   annis   tredecim.    Eutrop. 
L-  Til.  c  15.  imperii    decimo  quarto  obiit.  Tacit,  histor.  I.  c.  5. 
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from  Plutarch ;  it  was  summer,  says  he,  when,  with 
an  incredible  expedition  in  seven  days,  an  express 
brought  from  Rome  to  Galba,  who  was  in  Spain, 
the  account  of  Nero's  death  \ 

The  new  emperor  put  himself  into  motion  with 
his  army,  but  bis  approach  was  slow  and  sanguinary  \ 
During  this  time  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  Nym- 
phidius  Sabinus  and  Tigellinus,  until  the  last  was 
forced  to  !ay  down  his  arms.  Under  them,  tin  twv 
»iyou;i£vwr,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  expression 
of  Clemens  Romanus  respecting  this  occurrence,  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  were  executed,  L  e.  between  the  latter 
days  of  Nero  and  the  arrival  of  Galba.  See  in  the 
sequel.  Sect.  78,  the  treatise  upon  the  chronology  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  immediately  before  the  chro- 
nological table.  After  their  death  as  we  have  before 
shown.  Sect.  16,  Mark  published  his  Gospel.  The 
commotions  under  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  com- 
prise one  year  and  twenty-two  days ".  The  publica- 
tion consequently  took  place  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
after  the  birth,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  after  the 
death  of  Jesus. 


aiiDos  quatuordecira  Sueton-  Ncr.  c.  40*  paulo  minus  quatuordecim 
atinis.  Dio.  L.  Ixiii.  p.  727.  i.Ti\  ^cicarp'ta  jMf}»'ac  o^crm,  Jos.  BelL  Jud. 
L.  iv.  c.  &*  n*  2.  rpiAC  *•'«'  ItKxi  /lao-iXeutrae  trrj  la*  fi^pag  onma.  He 
has  changed  /xi^vac  oKrtiM  into  >)/4£po£;  okt^. 

'  Plutarch  in  Galba,  c.  7.  fjy  h  ^cpo^  ^^ij,  rai  0fmxv  rpo  ^£<X»Jc 
^«»'  aVoTw^Tjc  SutXof  aVijpaVc\€u^fpoc*E/J^o/iaioc»  X. 

'  Tacit,  histor.  L,  i.  c.  6. 

•  Dio,  excerpu  Xipbilin.  Vit.  Veipas.  p.  753.  WccheL 
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Luke  does  not  begin  his  Gospel  in  the  true  Jew- 
ish style,  with  the  narrative  itself,  but  he  opens  hig 
book  according  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, with  a  Prooemium,  in  which  he  acquaints  us 
with  his  views  and  motives  and  with  the  writings 
previously  existing  on  his  subject. 

The  correct  explanation  of  this  might  destroy  or 
raise  many  hypotheses,  but  it  is  unfortunately  so 
composed,  that  althougli  the  individual,  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  well  understood  it ;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  whom  the  relations  of  those  days  have  be- 
come obscure,  with  difficulty  alone  develop  its 
meaning.  The  light,  which  it  might  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  did  not 
escape  learned  men :  on  which  account,  they  laid 
a  stress  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  ano- 
ther sentence,  which  appeared  to  them  calculated 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  ", 

This  introduction  is  divided  into  a  period  of  four 
members,  of  which,  the  second  clause  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  third.  'EBoit  K^fiot  is, 
as  the  Greek  grammarians  call  it,  an  Apodosis, 
which  according  to  its  nature,  begins  another  series 

*  On  this  prologue,  as  the  introduction  is  also  cal]«(l,  and  on  the 
explanation  given  by  himself,  the  treatise  is  supported.  Some  ideas 
on  tlie  probabJe  origin  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  by  Dr.  Zief,^ler»  in. 
Gabler't  New  Theol,  Journal,  year  1 SOO.  5th  part*  Partly  also  on 
the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  in  Gabler*s  Jour- 
oaI  for  Select  Tbeoh  Literal,  1 804,  I  vol.  I  book. 
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of  sentences,  and  only  takes  place  after  a  concluded 
protasis.  The  members  of  the  one  are  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  other^  and  every  one  of  them  has  its 
proper  extent.  Luke  begins  to  speak  of  himself 
with  f^oSe  icfljLioi»  and  that  which  precedes  has  been 
separated  by  himself,  as  not  belonging  to  him  as  an 
IndividuaL 

If  KaBwc  wapi^otfav  belonged  to  tSo^  ko/ioi,  and  to  his 
own  person,  it  ought,  in  that  case,  if  the  construction 
was  intended  to  be  grammatically  framed,  to  be  ar- 
ranged under  it,  and  the  course  of  the  sentences  should 

be  thus:  ico^i  Kafioi  TrapYiKoXov^fjKOTt  ai'wStP  na^ytv  a^p4j3<tic» 
/ca9wc  irapfSotfov  ijjuiv  ol  aw^  ^PX^^  avTonrat ^ra&Hn? 

ffoi  ypa^Pat,  This  is  however  not  the  case;  on  which 
account  as  far  as  ^a^wc  ^rcrpeWav  falls  in  the  sphere  of 
generality ;  while  that  which  stands  after  tSo^t  Ka^ioi 
refers  to  Luke  in  particular.  The  period  thus  con- 
tains two  parts,  the  general  and  the  particular  one. 

The  major  proposition  of  the  first  part  has  a  deci- 
sive tenor  and  asserts, — ^Many  have  composed  his- 
torical books  concerning  our  Lord.  The  minor  pro- 
position compared  with  the  first  is— such  as  the 
EYE-WITNESSES— (we  should  concc'iv e)—fiave  pub- 
lished. But  the  words  /ca&«it>c  -^a^^lt^ffap  leave  room  for 
another  explanation.  i 

Ua^u^iZovai  signifies,  properly,  to  give,  hand  over, 
or  deliver  something  into  another's  hands;  in  aa 
improper  sense  it  signifies,  to  verbally  communicate 
something  to  another,  such  as  knowledge,  instruc* 
tion ;  in  each  case  we  must  supply  the  ellipsis 
ii^y^n^p,  OX  tacltly  infer  it  from  the  major.  According 
to  the  first  signification  of  the  word  the  passage  would 
run  thus  : — As  vmny  have  attempted  to  compose  a 
history  of  the  events  which  are  well  known  among  us; 
such  as  they  who  from  the  heginniug  were  etje-ivit* 
7iesses  and  co-operators  in  the  instruction  luive  given 
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hUo  omr  kamds  ;  mo  labo  thcmghi  myse^  qualified,  etc* 
According  to  the  second  interpretation  of  the  word 
it  would  require  to  be  translated  thus :  As  many .... 
io  e(nmpose,  as  those,   who  were  from  the  hegiimimg 

witnesses have  verbally  commumcated  it  to  us; 

I  also  thought  myself  qualified. 

Which  now  of  the  two  significations  is  the  correct 
one  ?  We  must  most  particularly  keep  well  in  view 
one  idea  in  the  Procemium.  Luke  wishes  to  give 
reasons  for  his  undertaking,  and  believes  it  necessary 
to  apologize  for  his  pubUcation  of  a  memorial  re- 
specting our  Lord.  As  many  had  done  so,  he  had  no 
reason  to  apologize.  A  man  who  had  taken  such 
a  part  in  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  who  had 
kboured  in  common  with  its  principal  advocates, 
and  occupied,  after  them  the  first  rank,  as  to  know- 
ledge and  merit  had  a  decidedly  more  privileged 
claim  than  others  to  do  so.  The  case  would  then 
only  be  different,  if  works  of  the  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  already  in 
existence;  he  owed  to  them  that  respect,  and  the 
example  of  many,  who  had  ventured  to  appear  after 
such  great  authorities,  would  exculpate  him ;  chiefly 
as  they  stood  far  beneath  him  in  the  right  to  such  an 
undertaking. 

If  then  only  in  case,  that  greater  and  more  digni- 
fied authors  had  already  preceded  him,  such  an  apo- 
logy could  be  admissible,  the  first  explanation  is 
the  true  one  ^  as  many  have  attempted  to  compose 
historical  works  such  as  those,  which  the  eye-wit- 
Qesses  and  the  ministers  of  the  doctrine  had  delivered 
to  them.'' 

The  other  explanation,  "as  several  have  attempted 
to  compose  histories,  as  the  eye-witnesses  have 
oraUy  delivered  them,"  proceeds  from  the  supposition, 
that  the  Apostles,  before  an  historical  work  on  the 
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life  and  actions  of  our  Lord  had  appeared,  had 
so  delivered  his  history  in  the  assemblies  with  ex- 
plicitness  accordiag  to  its  circumstances  and  the  suc- 
cession of  events,  that  historical  books  could  be  com- 
posed from  a  written  collection  of  them.  But  this 
was  not  the  Apostles'  mode  of  teaching.  As  far  as 
the  instruction  was  historical,  it  only  extended  to 
the  chief  points  of  the  history  :  to  the  sufferings,  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  and  the  pillar  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine, his  resurrection.  Acts  v,  30,  31*  xiii.  28 — 39. 
xvii.  3.  X.  38 — 1.2,  1  Cor.  xv,  1—9.  20—29.  The 
circumstantial  treatment  of  these  events  arose  from 
references  to  prophetical  declarations,  from  which  it 
was  shewn  that  this  course  of  destiny  was  prseallotted 
to  the  Messiah.     Compare  the  above  passages,  also 

Acts  XXVii.  3  &  11.    Ka^  Tj^t^av  avaKpivovriQ  tuq  ypa^aq, 

H  ix"  ravra  qvtwq.  viii.  35,  xvili.  28.  xxvi.  22,  23, 
xxviii*  23,  24.  With  these  were  united  the  proposi- 
tions of  faith  relative  to  his  dominion  over  the  world 
which  he,  as  Messiah,  assumed  after  his  entrance  into 
glory,  relative  to  a  last  judgment  and  retribution  in 
another  existence,  as  may  be  seen  from  several  before 
mentioned  passages.  They  were  obliged  to  stay,  at 
least,  abroad,  for  a  very  long  time  at  one  place,  as 
Paul  at  Corinth,  Ephesus  and  Rome,  before  they 
could  circulate  a  full  statement  of  the  history. 

But  at  home,  in  the  native  land  of  Christianity, 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  people  emancipated 
them  entirely  from  such  tedious  proceedings.  The 
acts  and  deeds  of  Jesus  were  there  considered  so 
universally  known,  that  in  Palestine,  as  to  his  his- 
tory, they  only  referred  in  sermons  and  teaching  to 
the  common  knowledge  of  the  existing  age,  as  Peter, 
(according  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoi 
ties,  ii.  22,,  and  afterwards,  Acts  x.  37.)  even  upon' 
the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  a  Heathen,  at 
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Cssarea,  and  as  Paul  did  much  later  still,  before 
king  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvL  26.  Since  then  the  his- 
tory might  be  considered  as  universally  known  in 
Palestine,  the  mode  of  teaching  was  formed  from  it 
so  as  to  establish  more  firmly  the  chief  points,  and 
then  to  build  thereupon  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

The  conduct  of  the  Apostles,  out  of  Palestine,  if 
they  did  not  stay  at  any  place  for  a  long  time,  there- 
fore contradicts  such  a  suspicious  laipvyfMa,  or  such 
extensive  and  connected  narratives,  as  we  might 
compose  from  the  same  historical  books  on  the  mi- 
nistry of  Jesus,  but  in  particular,  the  conduct  of 
the  Apostles  in  Palestine,  where  they  directly  re- 
ferred to  the  previous  knowledge,  which  already  ex- 
isted among  tiie  people  themselves,  contradicts  this 
circumstantial  historical  teaching. 

The  words  koAwc  irapfSoaav  iiiJiiv  admit  then  of  no 
other  interpretation  but  the  following :  a  narrative, 
such  as  ibot  which  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  doctrine  have  delivered  to  us. 

TbuB  much  suffices  concerning  the  first  part  of 
this  period :  the  second  cSo^c  jc^ /lot  contains  a  coun- 
ter-clause. As  many  have  ventured  to  compose 
histories  afiter  the  example  of  the  eye-witnesses,  1 
dio  thtmgkt  mysejf  atUhorined.  The  words  xa/Mpico- 
XovSqicori  avJ^v  wcurtv  ax^^g,  contain  a  fiurther  rear 
son,  by  which  he  explains  and  substantiates  his  quali- 
fication. (1 7  misunderstood  the  words  and  first  cor- 
rected my  mistake  in  my  lectures  upon  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  pro  coronft.) 

UmpaKoXayduv  includes  the  idea  of  presence.  If 
spoken  of  &ctB,  it  signifies  to  be  present  during  their 
continuance^  and  in  a  more  confined  sense  to  be  eye- 
^tness  to  that  which  has  happened.    It  moreover 

'  i,  c.  in  the  fiiBt  edition. 
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signifies  also  to  be  present  with  selfpossession ;  to 
accompany  a  speech,  a  discourse  or  a  written  com- 
position, with  attention,  as  it  often  occurs  in  the 
ancients  *, 

We  have  a  double  choice  in  Tram :  to  refer  it  to 
the  persons  which  are  named  in  that  which  precedes; 
or  to  ir^ajfiara^  to  thc  well  known  occurrences.  For, 
these  are  the  two  substantives  plural,  to  which  Tracr* 
may  be  referred. 

If  it  be  referred  to  the  persons,  for  instance,  to 
the  nvTowrm  and  vwnpiTat  Tov  Xo-yoij,  the  sentence  would 
have  this  meaning  :  "  after  having  read  the  eye-wit- 
nesses with  care,  I  will  now,  that  thou  mayest  no 
longer  be  in  error,  inform  thee  of  the  truth."  Whom 
would  not  the  conduct  of  the  historian  rouse,  who 
modestly  apologizes  for  venturing  to  publish  a  me- 
morial of  our  Lord  after  the  ministers  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  on  the  other  hand,  presumes  to  say  that 
he  will  now  bring  to  light  the  truth,  which  had  not 
yet  been  done ;  that  is,  to  give  a  more  faithful  ac- 
count than  they?  If  we  would  refer  wam  to  both, 
to  t/ie  mamj  iroAAoi,  and  to  the  eye-witnesses  at  the 
same  time  (since  in  this  case  the  expression  ttocti 
comprises  all  of  them,  and  must  include  both)  no 
injustice  is  done  to  the  many^  when  Luke  deems 
himself  better  informed  than  they  :  it  is  rather  con* 
formably  to  his  higher  station  and  his  views ;  but 
the  same  disrespectful  expression  towards  the  eye- 
witnesses and  the  ministers  of  the  doctrine  exists 
still ;  he  even  throws  them  together  with  '*  the  mant/^ 
in  a  category,  which  is  still  more  unbecoming.  If 
he  had  intended  this :  viz.  "  I  have  read  them  with 


•  Tbeophrast.  Character.  Prooem.  Polyb,  L.  i«  c.  12.  L.  iii.  c.  62. 
and  several  passages  by  Gatacker  ad  Antonin.  L.  v*  {  5.  p.  188. 
Rapliclius  annotaL  in   N.  T.  ex  Polyb.  etc.   Kypke,  WeUien  ad 

h.  loc. 
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great  care,**  he  might  have  expressed  himself  cor- 
rectly and  accurately,  if,  instead  o(,  **  I  have  read  the 
persons  with  great  care/'  he  had  placed  the  writings^ 
which  he  could  have  done  by  the  change  of  two  syl- 
lables; oyara^^Sdi  8iiryi|<rcic»andiropi)JCoXovSqicorc — iroffoic* 
The  other  substantive  plural  to  which,  leamv  might 
refer,  is  irpayftara,  the  well  known  occurrences.    The 
phrase  wapoKoXoviuv  rote  wpay^vi  is  Current  with  the 
ancients,  and  signifies  attentively  tojbllow  circum- 
stances,  as  they  occur.     Yet  in  this  a  gradation  exists : 
with  regard  to  an  individual  £Eict  which  is  confined 
to  one  place,  it  signifies,  to  be  present,  to  be  an 
eye-witness  to  it :  as  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
cited  from  Lucian's  Lapithaean  feast.     But  if  the 
discourse  relate  to  occurrences  not  confined  to  one 
place,  but  which  happen  in  different  provinces,  and 
have  whole  countries  for  their  theatres,  it  means,  to 
accompany  them  with  observation  from  a  certain 
station.     Thus  Demosthenes,  as  a  statesman,  sur- 
veyed the  occurrences  of  his  time ;  Thucydides,  as 
a  warrior,  the  occurrences  of  the  Peloponnesian,  and 
Josephus,  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  this  sense  ira/9aicoXovdeiv  ro(c  n^ayfjMvi  is  uscd  by 
them  in  the  passages  which  *  we  have  quoted. 
Of  this  sort  were  the  actions  of  Jesus :  not  con- 

*  Demotth.  de  CorodL  c.  SS.  p.  382.  ed.  Harles.  1768.  Reiskt, 
T.  1.  p.  S85.  n.  SO,  tKiiyoQ  6  ccupoc,  kqi  ii  ^/icpa  catciki},  oh  fwyoy 
thvovy  cat  irXovtrior  dv^pa  eKoXti,  dXXa  Kai  xaptjicoXov^riKOTa 
toic  xpayfiaffiy  i^apxtiQ,  Kai  wWoyitrofuyoy  op^wc*  Dc 
Wsl  legat  p.  423.  n.  20.  6  ra  rovrov  xoyripEVfiara  dicpificaraTa 
ct^wc  <yw>  Kot  Tapi|<roXov^iyi:w€  iiicaffi.  In  Aristocrat,  p.  689. 
tt.  5.  ri  htKOTt^TUVT  tlBwt  ovrwc  dKpijiuc  <y«,  icai  rapijicoXow- 
^riKus  lytotcTvy  d^iKJifiaTuy.  T.  ll.in  Olympiodor.  p.  1178.  n.  10. 
ro»c  tl^iy  dKpi/3kfc  iLwarra  ravra  ra  xpayfiara  &c  lx"»  «fa*  *'«»P*f 
«oXo«,$,co«rt  V  iiapX^C-  Demoat.  Epist.  1.  p.  1468.  Jine.  dWa 
wa   nryxorw    ^i     c/nrfcprnK,    icoi  ro    TopiyroXov  ^»|K«  v  «*    ^oi^ 
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fined  to  one  place  but  dispersed  over  Galilee  and 
Judaea*     If  now  Luke  asserts  that  he  is  wapJiKoXov- 

Si^Kbic  dvwStV  wamv  aKpi(^ti>q — roic  TTpay^atri — he  doeS  not 

Trpayfiaaty  ildui^,  ravr*  e/3ov\i}^i}^  tqii^ fiiv  xpoaipov^EVOis  Xtyav 

The  Scholiast  on  Tliucyd.  v.  26.  ka^*  ffirvxi'OLy  rt  avrmv  p-aXKov 
ala^iaSatf  illustrates  the  words ;  ?tg  ro  {jtTV)(^a^ety  Kot  ro  iroXf/tf*t' 
ahroVf  ftaWov  fi'apaKoXov^riffai  ToiQ  yiyopxvotQ.  Joseph.  L.  1.  contra 
Apion»  c*  10.  ^toM  iKnvo  yivunrKuy,  vri  (?«  rov  aXXotc  TrapacuKnv 
■ffpalnttv  aXji^ivtov  tnria)(^i'Ovtfiifoyf  avras  iTritfraaBat  TavTUc  irpoTEpov 
tikpiptMt^f  tf  irapijKoKov^ijKOra  roi^  yiyoyoaiy,  ?J  Trapa  rutv  itlorutv 
in/y^avaftii'oy.  We  see  tlie  antithesis  of  the  last  words.  The  same 
antithesis  recurs,  vita  Josephi,  c  65,  p,  3S.,  in  the  digression  con- 
cerning Justus  of  Tiberias  :  fi^Tt  ra  irpa^^cira  cam  rrfy  TaXiXaiay 
fn'tffrn^ei'Off,  yg  yap  ty  Bf/pvrUi  roT€  Trapa  /JaircXei,  p7j5'  o<xa  Iwa^ov 
'Pw^aiot  itn  r^c  'Iwra7rarai>' iroXtopKiaCi  p  i^paaay  hfiuQ^  irapaico* 

xw0eer3"at.      HavTcc    yap    ot   dnayyBiKaiTtQ  dy  Sti^^apjiffav  itrt  rijc 
vaparaltufc  innyTfc, 

The  soldiers  complain,  Polyb.  L.  1.  c«  67.  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, because  they  had  not  sent  them  generals,  who  were  acquainted 
with  their  merits  in  Sicily,  but  one,  who  had  never  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  these  deeds :  Kapj^»jco>'«>vc  iTrtrrj^i'C  roue  fJ^^y  ilcorai 
irrpariiyov^  raff  yiytyTjfitvae:  ^petac  Kara  StJceXtaK  l^  avrtity  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  oIk 
llaTOimWiiv  uig  ahrovc,  roy  tt  fJtrjl^yi  Tovmiy  TrapfjKoXov^ri- 
•rorct,  TQVToy  tTrnro  fifty  at.  We  remark  tlie  counter-passage  in  Lu- 
cian,  conviv.  Sen,  Lapith.  T.  ix.  Bip.  p.  46,  ^iorc  ^avfiaiv,  tl 
Tt  (rafts  (Iwity  icvrarOf  fit}  t  a  p  a ko  Ao  u  3^t^  era  c  tk'EtraiCi  df^  *>*y 
dp^afityrj  ec  to  utfia  lrt\EvTt}ffiv  avrr}  j;  fiXoftKeia^  Compare  Raphe- 
lius,  Wetstein,  In  the  N*  T.  thia  expression  occurs,  1  Timoth.  iv.  6. 
cat  Ttf^  KaXrfq  ti^acTK-aXiac,  ^  tt  a  p  ij  i:  o  Xo  w  3  »;  ic  a  c,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  which  thou  hast  been  a  present  witness.  We  find  it  in  a 
more  confined  sense  in  2  Timoth.  iii.  1 0.  <tv  ci  tt  a  p  jj  *:  o  X  o  u  3-  ly- 
K  a  c  pov  Tjf  ^t^affvaXtp,  rtj  4y^y^>  1'hou  wast  an  observing  witness 
to  my  doctrine  ;  but  in  the  following  verse  :  rote  ^iwy^tf  .....  Jk 
*Avrtoy£t(fi  tr  *I*fr>i'<&j,  It  admits  of  a  more  extensive  interpretation. 
Thou  wast  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  theatre  of  the  persecutions, 
which  I  endured  at  Antiodi.  Iconium,  Lysira.  For,  at  that  time 
Timothy  was  not  yet  connected  with  Paul,  he  was  still  a  youth  ;  but 
educated  in  these  provinces,  Acts  xvl.  1,  S.,  where  he  might  have 
seen  some  and  heard  other  matters  on  the  spot. 
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declare  himself  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  each  fact, 
but  nevertheless^  as  present  on  the  theatre,  where  he 
as  an  observer  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  occurrences; 
and  indeed  avtoiev,  from  the  beginning,  from  the  de- 
velopment of  them.  He  therefore  intended  to  say ; 
''  so  I  also  think  myself  authorized  who  have  atten- 
tentively  followed  all  these  occurrences  accurately 
from  their  beginning/'  &c.  By  this  then  he  has 
established  his  privilege  above  "ike  many,"  in  a 
distinguished  manner. 

Next,  he  promises  koS'  c^ik  ypaipai ;  as  Thucydides 
in  the  Prooeium  explains  it  i^c»  t^c  itcaara  iyiywtro  in 
succession :  t .  e.  to  register  them  according  to  the 
course,  in  which  the  events  followed  each  other. 

He  farther  promises  to  Theophilus,  for  whom  he 
principally  intended  his  book,  rifv  aa^uav :  a  certain 
information — the  true  detail.  If  now  "  the  many  " 
whom  Luke  mentions  as  authors,  had  written  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Apostles  and  committed  to  paper, 
their  historical  discourses,  how  could  he,  in  this 
case,  promise  to  Theophilus  a  greater  certainty? 
This  is  a  reiterated  confirmation,  that  the  words 
icaSofc  wapfSoaav.  X.  do  not  mean,  as  the  Apostles  have 
orally  delivered. 

He  was  to  receive  this  aa^a\iia ;  as  the  historian 
says  in  his  address  to  Theophilus,  vt^  itv  Kartiy^i^ 
Xoyuv.  The  words  refer  either  to  the  Christian 
information  in  general,  which  Theophilus  has  re- 
ceived, which  Luke  wished  then  to  exalt  to  a  cer* 
tainty;  or  to  the  account  of  ''the  many,*'  a  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  which  Theophilus  had  re- 
ceived through  a  verbal  communication.  I  do  not 
believe,  that  Luke  intended  to  suggest  to  his  friend 
by  a  hint  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  the  in- 
Btruction  he  had  received;   or  to  depreciate  the 
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teachers  whom  he  had.  The  Xoyoi,  Trt/si  wv  (carnxi^'i* 
can  therefore  only  be  the  oral  communications  which 
he  had  obtained  from  the  historical  books  of  "  the 
mani/J*  which  Luke  wishes  to  correct  and  deliver  to 
his  friend  so  much  of  the  existing  historical  matter, 
as  was  true  and  authenticated* 

If  we  then  once  more  peruse  our  Prooemium,  we 
shall  find  it  containing  the  following  clauses  : — 

**  Ahtny  have  composed  histories  of  the  actions 
of  our  Lord  sifch  as  those  which  the  eyewitnesses 
and  the  ministers  of  the  doctrine  have  published. 
— //  will  therefore  also  be  permitted  to  me,  to  enu- 
merate these  events  for  thee,  according  to  their  sue* 
cession,  thai  thou  mayest  be  acquainled  with  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  the  ilifferent  relations,  which 
hate  been  delivered  to  thee ;  especially  as  I  have  care- 
fully and  ailentivehj  followed  ilw  events  on  their 
tlieatref  when  they  began  to  be  developed/*— In  this 
lies  the  description  of  Christian  literature,  as  Luke 
had  it  before  his  eyes. 


1.  According  to  this  description,  writings  ap- 
peared relative  to  the  history  of  Jesus,  by  the  eye- 
witnesses and  the  promulgators  of  the  faith »  which 
had  met  with  such  a  reception  in  the  Christian 
school,  that  others  also  were  encouraged  and  induced 
to  signalize  themselves  by  similar  works,  the  number 
of  which  was  not  confined  merely  to  one  or  two, 
but  to  many.  Although  neither  for  their  witness 
and  knowledge  of  the  occurrences,  nor  in  virtue  of 
their  vocation,  could  they  expect  a  regard  equal 
to  the  others,  they  nevertheless  did  not  pass  with^ 
out  notice  or  reputation.  Much  less  then  may  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  works  of  an  apostolical  origin 
shared  this  fate,  and  remained  unknown  to  the  sub- 
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sequent  authors.  At  leasts  Luke^  as  we  perceive^ 
knew  his  predecessors^  and  with  regard  to  him  the 
contrary  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

2.  "  The  many**  did  not  translate  from  a  book 
lying  before  them ;  nor  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  a/- 
ready  made  tramUUions,  but  they  composed  their 

historical   books,    ovvcra^av    Siiiyi^ccc — not   ripfifivtvaav. 

This  was  their  conduct,  and  the  general  conduct^ 
from  which,  that  of  the  eye-witnesses  may  be 
the  more  easily  judged,  the  less  reason  they  had 
to  depend  upon  other  assistance.  It  is  clear  and 
evident,  that  Luke  did  not  act  differently :  he  asserts 
his  independence,  he  appeals  on  its  behalf  to  his  pre- 
sence on  the  theatre  of  events  whilst  they  happened, 
he  pledges  himself  to  represent  them  in  their  suc- 
cession, and  to  give  a  true  account  of  that  which 
had  taken  place.  If  the  hypotheses  of  the  time 
might  thus  be  applicable  to  others,  they  were  not  so 
to  him. 

3.  From  the  facts  which  we  have  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  prooemium,  this  also  is  apparent.  As 
long  as  they  could  lay  claim  to  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  the  want  of  a  history  was  no 
where  felt,  neither  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  nor  on 
that  of  the  people.  But  when  the  generation  of  co- 
temporaries  began  gradually  to  decrease,  and  when 
the  number  of  those  who,  as  cotemporary  vouchers, 
preserved  the  reputation  of  our  Lord's  actions,  con- 
tinued to  diminish,  the  want  of  records  began  to  be 
felt,  and  the  decreasing  voice  of  the  multitude  re- 
quired to  be  replaced  by  written  accounts.  Hence,  we 
perceive,  that  the  history  could  not  have  commenced 
«ariy,  not  until  long  after  the  death  of  our  Lord. 
But  the  persons  employed  in  teaching,  must  have 

yoh.  IT.  ^ 
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been  the  firsts  who  from  the  impediments  in  their 
employment  perceived  the  necessity  of  aiding  the 
decaying  knowledge  of  the  people ;  whence  it  is 
very  credible,  that  the  first  histories  came  from 
the  Apostles. 

But  now  it  happened^  as  it  does  in  general :  the 
road  being  opened,  ''  (he  many  "  soon  followed,  who 
collected  the  narratives  of  their  fathers^  and  brought 
together  the  other  sayings  of  the  time ;  and  thus  at 
once  an  historical  age  in  the  Christian  school  arose* 

i.  Under  these  circumstances  Luke  appeared, 
whose  peculiar  object  was  to  set  his  friend  at  rest  re- 
specting the  mamj  histories  which  had  succeeded  the 
first  works  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  replace  their  un- 
authenticated  accounts  by  a  true  representation  of 
the  facts. 


SECTION  xxxiir. 


Luke  was,  from  the  tone  and  character  of  his  lan-^ 
guage,a  Jew  or  a  Syrian, although  we  iudeed  perceiv_ 
in  his  expressions  a  greater  degree  of  Greek  ele- 
gance, than  in  the  other  Gospels.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  acquaintance  with  Judaism,  which 
he  shows  in  both  works,  we  must  confess,  that  h<^ 
had  not  collected  the  opinions  of  this  people  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  difficult  as  they  were  for  a 
stranger  to  comprehend ;  and  that  he  had  not  merely? 
superficially  understood  the  ceremonies  of  the  wor- 
ship of  their  God  and  of  their  temple.  No  where 
IB  the  expositor  at  a  loss,  no  where  does  he  becom<  * 
tempted  to  wish,  that  the  author  had  a  better  iuf^ighi 
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into  Judaism,  its  rituals  and  ceremonials.  For  this, 
we  desire  no  particular  proofs  from  examples,  as  their 
number  would  become  too  great,  and  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  our  attention  to  many  minutiae,  which 
however  are  those  which  evince  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  things.  We  can  conclude  thus  much  from 
the  language  and  from  his  notions : — from  the  first 
that  he  was  a  Syrian  or  native  of  Palestine  -.—from 
the  second,  that  he  was  a  Jew,  or  well-instructed 
Proselyte. 

As  to  the  first,  we  receive  from  history  a  decisive 
information^  according  to  which  Luke  was  born  in 
Syrian  Antioch  ^ 

However,  as  to  that  which  concerns  his  religious 
connexions,  we  infer  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  tliat  he  from  his  own  choice,  but  not  from 
descent  or  birth,  professed  Judaism.  Paul  adds  at 
the  end  the  greetings  of  the  friends  who  were  at 
that  time  at  his  side,  and  mentions  first  the  descend- 
ants of  Jews,  iv.  10.  12.  After  having  concluded 
the  list  of  those  who  were  U  wtptro^n^y  he  then  also 
adds  the  others,  and  among  them  Luke  11 — 15. 
who  is  consequently  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
Proselyte. 

As  to  his  civil  vocation,  he  was  a  physician, 
Colos.  iv.  14  "^  to  perfect  himself  in  which  he  could 
nat  want  opportunities  in  a  scientific  city  like  An- 
tioch. Perhaps,  the  desire  to  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  religion,  which  he  had  chosen,  led 


^  Euseb.  H.  E.  h,  iii.  c.  4.  Hieronym.  Scriptor.  Eccles,  V. 
Luck. 

•  Id  his  writings  we  shall  find  traces,  which  proclaim  the  physician. 
In  the  Gospel  Iv.  3S*t  he  Fpeaks  of  a  TrvpiTf  fityaX^^  so  Galen  de 
diifcrent.  Febr.  distinguishes  between  roy  ^tyay  ti  icat  ^tc^v  ttv^itov* 
Wetsten.  ad.  h.  I.  In  Acts  xiii.  2,^  he  makes  use  of  the  technical 
word  «x\vci  for  blindness.  Galeo.  apud*  Wctaten.  ad*  h.  1. 
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him  to  Palestine,  the  original  seat  of  Judaism,  as  the 
thirst  for  his  native  learning  had  led  Paul.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  he  resided 
according  to  the  proaemium  in  the  country,  when 
Jesus  entered  upon  his  mission,  and  wandered  hither 
and  thither  teaching  and  curing.  In  the  capacity  of 
a  physician  Luke  had  a  particular  reason  to  pay 
attention  to  phcenomena  of  this  sort,  and  for  this 
reason  his  accounts,  being  the  words  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  claim  a  particular  value. 

The  tradition  has  been  preserved  as  to  his  situa- 
tion in  the  Christian  school  at  its  beginning,  that 
Luke  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples".  We  might 
confirm  this  account  by  the  observation,  that  he 
alone  of  the  Evangelists  has  mentioned  the  seventy, 
and  carefully  treated  of  the  history  of  their  mission 
and  return,  and  the  instructions  which  were  given  to 
them,  X.  1—25.,  as  if  he  felt  himself  induced  to  do 
so,  by  means  of  a  particular  participation  in  them : 
so,  also,  in  other  respects,  he  displays  such  a  know- 
ledge of  this  occurrence,  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  eye-witness. 

He  has  no  where  mentioned  the  time,  at  which  he 
quitted  Palestine.  When  Paul  ventured  for  the  first 
time  a  joorney  over  to  Europe,  Luke  resided  at 
Alexandria-Troas,  and  went  with  him,  Acts  xvi.  11. 
Had  he  perchance  already  made  acquaintance  with 


*  Origen.  Dialog,  contra  Marcion.  Sect.  1.  p.  8.  edit.  Wetslen. 
and  Vol.  i.  opp.  p.  806.  edit,  de  la  Rue.  Epiphan.  adv.  Hseres. 
xxxi.  or  L,  i   |.  12. 

Theophylact.  Proocm.  in  Comment,  in  Evang.  Luc,  seems  to  have 
had  a  good  authority  before  htm,  from  wiitch  he  transcribed  the 
words :  Aov«fac  o  BttoCf  *A*'Tio\iv^  fiiy  i^p^  tarpoc  ^e  icai  rijv  k^ut  9o- 
iptay  iroXuf,  ou  fiiy  dKXg.  cat  r»jr  l/>paiciji/  Trat^ciar  iiijtriCTjaarOf  TOi^ 

lyu  Kat  9Vroy  ytvetr^ai  Titty  tfi^o^i}KoyTa  droaTtiXuty, 
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Paul  at  Antioch  ?  and  thence  urged  by  inclination 
and  reverence  did  he  offer  himself  to  Paul  as  a  com- 
panion on  this  voyage  ?  He  accompanied  the  Apos- 
tle over  to  Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  16,  17.,  and  when  he 
was  there  thrown  into  prison,  Luke  remained  free, 
and  seems  even  to  have  resided  in  this  city  for  a  longer 
time.  When  Paul  some  years  afterwards  com- 
menced his  return  from  his  second  European  voyage 
to  Asia,  byway  of  Macedonia,  Luke  was  still  there. 
He  must  then  have  necessarily  come  from  Asia  as  far 
as  Philippi  to  meet  the  Apostle :  at  all  events,  he 
was,  at  the  embarkation  for  Troas,  in  the  company 
of  Paul,  Acts  XX.  6.  and  went  with  him  to  Jerusalem, 
Acts  XXI.  17,  where  he  was  seized. 

Luke  also  at  this  time  did  not  participate  in  his 
imprisonment ;  but  seems  voluntarily  to  have  follow- 
ed him  to  Cffisarea,  and  as  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 
were  allowed  ingress  to  him.  Acts  xxiv.  2S.  he  seems 
not  to  have  forsaken  him,  until  his  destination  was  de- 
termined. Then,  when  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  there 
to  receive  his  sentence,  Luke  embarked  with  Paul, 
Acts  xxvii.  1.  and  remained  at  his  side,  2  Timoth. 
iv,  XL  Coloss.  iv.  14.  Philem,  24.  until  the  decision  of 
his  fate. 

He  was  also  sometimes  suspected  to  have  been  the 
person,  to  whom  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
xvi.  2.  sends  greeting  under  the  name  of  Lucius: 
but  Luke  was  not  at  Corinth,  at  the  time  when  this 
Epistle  was  written.  He  resided,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, at  Philippi,  or  had  perhaps  come  over  from 
Troas  to  meet  the  Apostle,  when  he  proceeded 
through  Macedonia.  Which  ever  may  be  the  truth, 
is  indifferent,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  question : 
but  his  separation  at  that  time  from  Paul  does  not 
sufficiently  authorize  us  in  confounding  our  Luke 
with  this  Lucius. 
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Some  manuscripts  of  the  more  ancient  Latin  ver- 
sion call  his  book,  Evangelium  secundum  Luca- 
NUM* :  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  he  must  at 
least  have  been  a  fireed-man,  whose  name  according 
to  the  Roman  custom  was  changed  into  Lucanus. 
The  supposition  was  the  more  agreeable,  because 
servants  often  exercised  the  medical  art  f. 

But  independently  of  not  finding  any  trace  of  this 
chauge  of  name  either  in  the  Church-teachers  or  in 
other  versions,  we  know,  that  the  Latin  transcribers 
sometimes  allowed  to  themselves  the  liberty  of 
changing  Offa  into  Oflfanus,  and  Beda  into  Be- 
danus  ^, 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

He  wrote  his  Gospel  more  immediately  for  a  cer- 
tain Theophilus,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  Kparttrrog, 
which  was  given  in  ancient  inscriptions  to  the  High 
Priests  and  Priestesses,  the  superintendents  of 
holy  edifices  and  spectacles,  the  representatives  of 
the  monarch  in  the  provinces,  the  overseers  of  the 
revenues  of  the  emperor  iw^TpowQtQ  tov  Kutaa^o^  \ 
Dncetiariis  Exactoribus,  such  as  the  itrtTpoTrot  are  in 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions. 

If  we  were  better  informed  respecting  the  person 
to  whom  Luke  dedicated  his  work,  the  history  of  this 


•  Cod.  VercelL  S.  Eusebii,  Vindobon*  Cottoniau, 

'  Sueton.  in  Caio.  c,  8.     Seneca  de  benef.  iii.  24.     Quincttlian 
yiu  2.  n.  26. 

•  Mabiilon»  Vet,  Analect.  T.  iv.  p,  52L 

•  Wheeler's  Journey  into  Greece,  B.  iii.  p.  233,     ANT.  KA- 
AA4>HNON  KPATIZTON  EHITPOnON  TOY  ZEBAZ- 

TOY-  *r,r,\. 
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Gospel  might  be  explained  in  many  points  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  investigations  on  this  subject  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  they  forsake  us  too  much,  in  ge- 
neral, and  promise  little  hope  for  the  future. 

According  to  the  observations,  which  Luke  has 
made,  for  the  sake  of  being  plain  and  intelligible 
to  his  reader,  he  was  certainly  not  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine. In  speaking  of  Capernaum  he  is  obliged  to 
add  for  him,  that  it  is  a  city  in  Galilee,  iv.  31.  He  is 
obliged  to  add  the  same  concerning  Nazareth,  i.  26.  and 
Arimathea,  xxiii.  51.  When  he  mentions  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  he  is  obliged  to  specify  diffusely  its 
situation,  viii.  26.  He  describes  the  situation  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  its  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
Acts  i.  12.,  and  determines  by  Stadia,  the  distance  of 
the  place  called  Emmaus  from  the  capital.  Gospel 
of  Lukexxiv.  13. 

He  was  certainly  also  no  Cretan,  Actsxxvii.  8, 12. 
no  Athenian,  or  one  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
in  that  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  explain- 
ing by  an  observation  (Acts  xvii,  21,)  the  character- 
istic trait  of  this  nation,  which  Demosthenes,  or.  i. 
in  Phil,  had  already  delineated ;  t?  pouXE^St  ntpiovrig 

wvv^avia^ai  Kara   rrfv  ayopav,  Xtyirai  rt  Katvov  ; — Also  We 

cannot  account  him  to  have  been  a  Macedonian, 
Acts  xvi.  12. 

A  native  of  Antioch  also  could  hardly  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine,  which  was  near. 
That  he  was  an  Alexandrian,  which  the  Lexico- 
grapher Bar  Bahlul  makes  him,  is  a  more  recent 
pretence,  which  is  entirely  subverted  by  the  old 
Alexandrian  teachers  not  appropriating  this  reputa- 
tion to  their  Church.  Origen  knows  no  more  than 
that  Luke  wrote  for  the  heathens.  Euseb,  Hist.  Eccl. 
Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

The  testimony    of   the    Alexandrian    Patriarch, 
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Euty chius,  which  decides  in  favour  of  an  illustrious 
person  in  Rome  or  Italy  ^  is  too  remote  from  these 
times,  to  be  in  any  way  decisive  ;  there  are  neverthe- 
less some  grounds  for  it  For  we  see,  that  Luke  makes 
it  his  business  to  instruct  his  TheopMlus,  by  means  of 
explanations,  respecting  the  places,  with  which  he 
thought  him  unacquainted.  He  pursues  the  same  me- 
thod in  relating  the  voyage  of  the  Apostle  to  Rome, 
and  assists  his  account  by  descriptions.  Acts  xxviL  8. 
12*  16.  But  as  soon  as  he  approaches  towards 
Sicily  and  Italy,  (Acts  xxviii.  12,  13,  &  15.)  he  puts 
down  all  the  places  as  though  they  were  known 
to  him,  €,  g,  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  Pouzzolo,  (on  the 
name  of  which  Josephus  was  obliged  to  make  com- 
ments for  Greek  or  Oriental  readers^),  and  even  still 
less  things,  such  as  Tres  Tabernse,  Via  Appia,  etc. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

That  Luke  was  acquainted  with  Matthew,  we 
perceive  in  many  passages ;  but  it  is  most  evident  in 
those  parts,  which  Mark  has  taken  out  of  their  con- 


^  ^  ^  '^  ^ 


L)jjijl>  ^  J^ftj^  ^ J)  UJlc  ^  iHf^  Eutych.  Orig.  Eccles,  Alex. 
edit  Seldenu  Lond.  I(j4S.  p.  36.  The  auUior  plainly  diaiingtiishea 
between  ^mS\  and  iytiji  consequently  the  word  a.,  has  itg  re- 
stricted signification  of  Rome  or  its  district,  contrary  *o  the  other- 
wise common  use  of  the  Arabic  language.  The  whole  work  appeared 
aflerwards :  EutychiL  Pair.  Alexandrini.  Anoales,  Jo,  Seldeno  et 
Edw.  Pocockio,  Oxon.  1658,  where  the  passage  ib  found  inT.  1. 
p.  334. 

^  Joseph!  vita.  p.  626.  edit.  Basil     ^iKaiupx^^^f  hv  *lraXo<  Uorw^ 

Xouc  icaXflif/T«. 
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nectioD,  and  afterwards  overlooked   in  the  places       ^H 
to  which  they  belonged  '.     These  Luke  has  again       ^H 
restored  from  Matthew  and  inserted  ad  verba  in  his       ^H 
book.                                                                           ^1 

^^^n           Matt.  Yin.  19.                                Luks  ix.  57.                             S 

^^^^^^                    lav  kift^xV' 
^^^^M       mat  ra  wtrttva  rov  oitpapov 

cai  ilwiv  avr^  6  'I^irov^,                       ^^^^ 
cm  ra  ir^reu'a  rov  ot/pavov                    ^^^H 

^^^^M           6  if  Vioc  rov  dy^pvvQv 

^^^H             Matt. 

LUEJ  TU.                                    ^^1 

^^^               Mf  yap  lyi*  Ay^ptmro^  iffU 
^^^^L^                  vwo  ilovatav. 

sat  yap  Jyw  <&vdp«i*iroc  ( V«                   ^^^| 
vvo  Uovtrtav                                ^^^H 

^^m               ^X*^  VT*  i/utvrov  (FTfNiruirag, 
^         sat  rf»  ^ovAy  /«ov,  roiifcrov 

ratrtroftfyo^f                                  ^^^H 

ecu  Xiytm  TovTi^t  Troptv^ijTt,                   ^^^H 
KOi  iropevtratt                               ^^^H 

Kai  TtftSavX(^  ftov,  irotqirov                    ^^^| 

^^^^B                       cai 

iBavftaaiy  avrov,                           ^^^H 

Kat  OTpa^Uf  Ttfi  I'tKoXov^avvTi                 ^^^H 

ai/ritt  dx^V  tlwif                              ^^^M 

oycf  iv  Tilt  'iapanX                            ^^^M 
TQ<ravniv  wivny  tiipov,                     ^^^M 

^^^P   '  Hug's  observations  on  the  three  first  Gospels*  particularly  on              ■ 
^^^^  that  of  Luke,  arc  very  ably  examined  in  the  introduction  to  Schleier-               ■ 
^H        macher  by  his  Translator^  pp,  9S — 1 15,  to  which  the  reader  is  re-       ^^fl 
^H       ferred. —  TTamlaim*                                                                             &   ^^^| 
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Matt.  xu.  43. 

orav  i€  ro  dKa^ttprov  irvtvfta 

i^X&y  iiro  rov  AyBputrov, 

^wpxeroi  ^i'  iwSpuv  roiruv 

Znrow  AvavawriVf 

KOI  oitK  tVpUTKif 

rort  Xiyit,  viroffrpc^iu 
tlQ  rov  oIkov  fiov, 
69iv  UtjX^oVf  . 

KM  Sk^VV  tVpUTKll 

aXokoZovra, 

9t<rap4i»ntvov,  km  ccKoffftij/uvov, 

rort  TOptvfrM  km  iropoXofiSavct 

fuG^  kavrov 

Imra  irtpa  irvivfutra 

irovupOTipa  lavrov, 

Kat  iliTiK^ovra  Karoueet  Icci, 

KM  ywirai  ra  Icxora 

ivBptairov  Ikuvov 
Xtipova  rvv  Kputruv. 


Luke  zi.  24. 

6rav  ii  roixaBaprov  irvtvfta 

lU^Jf  drro  rov  dv^prnxov, 

Bupx^rai  it'  dwipuv  roxiov 

Zfirow  dyaieavtriv, 

KM  fiti  tvpuTKiov 

Xcya,  viroorpc^w 

f  (C  rov  oacov  ftov^ 

KM  O^w  evptOKci 

CKrapvfiivov  km  KtKociifiiuvov, 
rort  iroptvirai  Kai  frapakufi^vH 

ixra  inpa  wtviiara 
irovQporcpa  iavrov, 
KM  ihik^ovra  Korouut  Iku, 
KM  ytycrac  ra  laxara 

dvBpttfTov  Uttvov 
XCtpova  rt^  wpurttv. 


SECTION  XXXVI. 

This  agreement  with  Matthew  occurs,  however, 
only  in  the  narratives  which  Mark  has  omitted  ;  in 
other  respects,  Luke  adheres  closer  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  former.  As  we  have  before  referred  to  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  so  let  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  serve  us  as  an  example  here. 


Matt.  xiy.  15. 

dxokveovrovQ  6xXovc, 

tva  dviX^ovrte 

<{(  rae 


Mark  yi.  86. 

^iroXvffov  aitrovQ, 

Iva  ^ircXdovric 

c^  rovt 

kvkX^ 

aypoi's 


Luke  ix.  12. 

aVoXvtroy  rov  ^^Xov, 

Ivo  iropcv^f  vrec 

*k  rac 

KVKXtp 

Kwftac 
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Matt.  zit.  15. 

Mask  vi.  96, 

Luke  tx.  12. 

Kwpi€ 

KM  K«^ac 

WW  rove  dypove 

dyopaimnv  lavrote 

iyoptmtvw  iavrotQ 

Karakwwn  km 
fbpttm 

^Hara. 

Aprovc, 

kmotrtffptw. 

r«  yap  fay**9iw  oitK 

An  iv  Ipif/iy  rotry 

Ixovvu 

ifffUV, 

'0  it  'Iii<rovc  iiir«va^o»c 

0  3«  dirocpi3cc£ciirev  airrotc, 

Etrt  ii  irpoc  a^rovp, 

OV  X^^V  ix(0V9V¥ 

aictkOiiVt 

don  oitTOiQ  vfut{ 

ion  airrote  vfuic 

ion  almnc  w/uic 

fayitv 

faytiv 

fayiiy 

Xafitiv  rove  vtvrt 

\a^  rovQ  Kivn 

Xafimv  rove  vtm 

dftrovf 

Aprcvf; 

dprove 

KOI  ivo  ix^aCt 

uunvQivolx^vac, 

Mi  rovQ  Stfo  /x^voc* 

dva^}pa£  dsTor 

iipapkt^ae  Ut  Tov 

dvapKt^oQ  tlQ  rop 

oipavor. 

oitpavoy, 

oifpayovp 

tiXoyiitn, 

tiXoyiin, 

H/Xoytioiv  a^ove 

K\a9ac 

Kcu  KangXavt 
rovf  dprovCt 

KOAKuruXafftt 

Uu,Ki 

uaov 

Uiiw 

rote  fta!^riTatQ 

roic  lut^nratCf 

roie  futdnroic 

rowc  Afwouc, 

Oi  ii  liodfiroi  rotQ 

\va  napa^ffip 

frapartBivai  ry 

ixXoifi. 

aIn-oiQ. 

*xx«.. 

Matt.  xxYi.  18. 

Ma&x  xit.  13. 

LuKB  zzn«  10. 

w»oy<r«  lie  rijv  voXiy, 

dxamioii  vfuv  dvBpturoQ, 

<rvvavrti9uv/uy  dy^pttroe. 

rpocroySiiifa, 

npofuov  i/Saros 

Kipafuov  vSaroe 

paoraZ<tv, 

^araZ*i»v, 

aKoXov^tlffan  airtf, 

aKoKovBtiffan  air^. 

KOI  hirov  lav  €l<rt\dy. 

tie  Tfiv  oUaa¥  OV  thwopiv§~ 
ras 

KOI  ilrart  abr^. 

ilTan  ry  o^o^e<nrory» 

rne«t*tae. 

6  iiSatnuiXoc  Xtyci 

^i  h  iiitxaiuiXos  Xtyu 

Xtyu  ooi  6  MaVKokoe 

h  Kotpoe  MOW  lyyvc 

irow  Ion  ro  KarakvfAa, 

iron  iar«  ro  KaraXvfutt 

Ivnv, 

»poc  «  row  ro  vacx^^f 

hvov  ro  waffxa 

hitoivro'Kaurxa 

\UTa  rmv  ^^rwv 

lura  ntv  na^nrvv 

lurarmv  iia^nrt^ 

|MW. 

liovfayvi 

f*o»fay«#; 
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Matt.  xxyi.  18. 

Mark  ziv.  13. 

Luke  xxu.  10. 

KM  liroiq<ray  olfui^iyrat 

coi  a^roc  vfttP  ^et^ci 

K^ecvoc  vpv  ^ctCet 

i^Q  <rwf raCcv  ai/rote 

dv«i»7Cov  /itya  km^fuvov 

<£v«7(oy  fuya  i<rrpufuvov 

'Ii|(rovCi 

KOI  ^romaaav 

IroifMv, 

TO  xa9xa* 

Uti  IroiiMffan 

lJ/ttV. 

Uitlroinaffari. 

Luke  xvm.  18. 

Ma9Kakt  dyadtf  ri  woiijiras 
{w^y  aUnftov  leXif  povo/iifffw ; 

obitm  iyal^os,  itfiii  cic*  ^  Ofoc* 
rac  ^vroXac  of^o^ ; 

/iq  cXf^ifC,  fiq  ^tvSofiapTVpiiCfiCf 

Tifta  Tov  wanpa  cov  km  mv 
fifirtpa  <rov, 

ravra  wavra  i^vXa^fuiv 

Ik  vcorifroc  fcov* 

Affovirac  it  6'lrf<rov^ 

itirfv  criyry, 

In  Iv  ffoi  Xitiru, 

wavra  btra  1%^  (cirMX^erov, 

Kat  BtaSoQ  irrwxotc, 

cat  Uti£  ^ffavpov  iv  oipavtfi, 

cat  ^rvpo  <UoXovd«  /km. 

6  'I990VC  .  * .  dxt, 

irttpf  ^mneoXitfC 

(A  ra  xpnnara  ixovr^C 

tlaiKtwforrai  ttg  njv  /SavcXetav 

rov  0(ov  s 

evico)rMrif>ov  yap  iari 


Mark  x.  17. 

Ivijpttr^  airov, 

^i^dtneoXc  &yadt,  ri  vot^fftt 

Iva  Cwifv  alfe»yu>y  jcX]|fN>yofU|<r«# ; 

6  ii  *lti<nvQdwtv  aifv^, 

Ti  fu  Xf y(i£  Ayadoy ; 

oitStic  Aya^ott  it  fin  tie,  ^  6coc« 

rac  lyroXac  olda^ » 

fifl  /Knxev^nSf  pui  ^tvirtiQ, 

fifl  rXeV'ifCi  /»>!  ^w^o/iaf»rwpi|«r9c, 

fftir<l«-o<rrsp90>fCf 

n/ia  rw  irarcpa  wv,  jcat  m* 

UtiTtpa. 

*0  ^f  dTOcptdeic  ctirev  airtfi, 

itiaffKoXtf 

ravra  iravra  IfvXaCafiifv 

Ik  yforifroc  ftov* 

A  ^e  'IifffOtfC  ifApKiif/ac  air*f 

ijyaminv  a^rov,  km 

dirtv  af/r^ 

kv  001  i^^mpciy 

VTcayv  69a  lx«C  irMXiftrov, 

Kat  doQ  rots  HTw^oiCf 

cat  ICet£  diinavpov  kv  oipav^, 

KM  dtvpo  SuecXov^u  fiot. 

6  'Iqtrovc Xeyet, 

ir«^  dwTKoXttS 

o\  ra  xptffMtfa  Ix^yrec 

£{(reXcv<rovrai  efc  rif v  patrtkitav 

rov  e«ow ; 

f  irKowwrtpoy  k<m 
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Luke.  xtxu.  18. 

f  J9iX3f cv,  4  wXovaurtf 

tit  TtjP  (iawtXuav  mm  Otov 

fJ9iX5ciy. 


Mark  z.  17. 

9u\^lV,  If  wXo99t»v 
lie  i^v  fiaaiXiiav  rov  Qmv 


This  last  passage,  like  several  others^  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  display  the  gradation,  in  which  the  Evan- 
gelists advance,  by  the  assistance  of  Matthew.  Mark 
adheres  much  more  closely  to  Matthew  than  Luke : 
hence  he  still  retains,  among  other  things,  varipu, 
where  Luke  uses  iv  ooc  Xttwu,  Soc  where  the  other 
uses  SmSoc,  and  iwayi  before  wra  c^cic  which  Luke 
omits.  But  where  Mark  deviates  from  Matthew  and 
pursues  his  own  way,  (as  for  instance,  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  representation  of  the  precepts  which 
appear  according  to  an  idiomatic  peculiarity  in  the 
futurum  conjunctivum,  and  towards  the  end,) 
Luke  concurs  with  Mark  even  to  the  least  minu- 
tiae, and  it  is  evident  that  he  is  one  of  those  authors, 
whose  previous  existence  Luke  mentioned  in  his 
prologue. 

We  now  produce  a  few  of  those  passages,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  Matthew. 


Makk  I.  24,  25. 

'EOf  rt  ^luv  Kai  voij 
*l^9cv  NaCapifvf ; 

oiSa  9%  ric  tU 
'0  iyioc  rov  Ofotr 
Wmftnvtpahrtf  h  'Iif'ovc 
Xtytnr  ftiiMdnrt, 


Luke  it.  84,  85. 

'Ea,  rt  iiinv  km  aott 

'Iqffov  VaZapiivt ; 

^X^f C  liiroXf  (Tat  ^fuic* 

ol9a  9t  riQ  it, 

*0  irftoQ  rov  6«ov* 

KM  IjririfiQfftv  ai/TY  i  'Inoooc 

\iymp'  f*/««**ir»» 

icai«5€X5«Ufl*row. 


IdS 
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Marks.  14,  15. 

dftrt  ra  muiia 

IpXiadeu  irpoc  fu, 

KM  fl^  MiXvcri  oa&ra" 

ri0v  yap  rounrrttv  iwrw 

^  jSatriXfca  rov  Ocov 

ifitpf  Xcyw  v^iv, 

be  iav  fiti  Stttirat 

ri|v  /3a9iXccav  rov  Ocovy 


Mark  zii.  SB,  39,  40. 

<Ito  r»v  TpaiAfiaribtv 
ruiv  ^eXovnttv 

iv  tfroXaif 
Tcpiiraruy,  cat 

liffTofffiovc 

Iv  ratt  ayopate, 

cat  irp4tfroKa^e^pa£  ^  rai£ 

vwaytrfOiCt  Km  TpktrgkKimac 

iv  ToiQ  ^t(irvoi£, 

o\  KartffdiovTt^ 

rac  ocKiacrwv  X^P*^* 

Kai  irpofaati  fuutpa 

TTfKxrcvxo/icvot* 

ovroi  Xifi/'ovrat 

inpiffffOTSpov  Kptfia, 


LuKKXTni.  16, 17. 

i^irt  ra  watita 

ipxta^ai  9rpo£  fit, 

cot  ftq  cwXvcrf  a^a* 

rwv  yap  rocowrwv  krriv 

17  /SairiXeia  roo  Oeov* 

<l/tif V  Xcyof  v/tcv, 

m V  /ScnnXcuiv  rov  Ocov, 

liv  XCuSlOVf 

06  /III  etVcX^y  ({(  a^v. 


LuKR  XXII.  46,  47. 

diro  rwy  Tpaiiiiartiav 
rMV  ^cXovrwy 

iriptirarciv 

2v  ffroXcucKcu 

fiXowriiiv 

Iv  raiQ  ayopeuc, 

KM  frpttroKol^ipae  Iv  rate 

<ruvayMyatc.  cat  irp«»roKXi(riai: 

iv  rote  itiirvoiQf 

ol  carecr^iovrf c 

rag  oUtae  rtav  x^9**^» 

KM  Tpo^aei  fioKpa 

wpomvxpvrai* 

ovroc  Xipfrnvrcu 

■KipiffffOTtpov  Kptfia» 
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But  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  such  ap- 
pearances, that  one  author  had  read  the  other  and 
transcribed  passages  from  him  into  his  work,  some 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  totally  different  causes. 
Several  of  these,  for  instance,  according  to  the  pro- 
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position  of  a  scholar  whom  we  have  before  mention* 
ed  with  respect,  are  said,  by  means  of  interpolations, 
to  have  been  inserted  from  one  Gospel  into  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  it  from  the 
other  o".  Besides  some  of  the  passages  already  men- 
tioned, this  accusation  is  brought  against 

Matt  viii.  19—22.     Luke  ix.  57.— x. 
Matt.  xi.  21.  28.        Luke  x.  12—23. 
Matt.  xii.  39—43.      Luke  xi.  29—32. 
Matt.  xxiv.  45—51.  Luke  xii.  42—48,  &c. 

Considered  as  interpolations  they  are  not  illustra- 
tions of  obscure  words ;  embellishments  of  harsh 
and  barbarous  Grecian  phrases ;  explanations  of  diffi- 
cult sentences  by  a  collation  of  similar  expressions, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  parallel  passages ;  interpola- 
tions which  are  known  to  us,  and  which  were  also 
known  to  the  ancients ;  but  a  peculiar  sort,  of  which 
criticism  furnishes  no  examples. 

The  passages  in  question  have  in  an  analogous 
series  of  sentences  now  and  then  small,  and  also  some- 
times greater  dissimilarities  in  the  expression ;  they 
want  individual  parts  of  the  discourse,  or  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  transpositions,  they 
are  interrupted  by  inserted  additions,  and  mostly  in- 
troduced in  the  books  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  an 
entirely  different  connection. 

According  to  this  form  and  treatment,  they  are 
not  interpolations,  but  they  bear  the  character  of 
remodelling  the  historical  materials.  For  the  sake  of 
greater  explicitness,  we  must  adduce  an  example : 
let  it  be  the  second  of  those  before  mentioned; 

■  Grats'fl  New  Essay*  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  three 
Gospels,  Sect.  S6. 
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Matt.  xi.  21 — 28.  Luke  x  12 — 23.,  where  Luke  is 
said  to  be  interpolated  from  Matthew ". 

Matthew  begins  oitat  &oi,  Xo^a^^fv;  but  Luke  prefixes 
the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  Matthew :  Xtyw   vfuv  on 

SoSopotCy  &C,  The  first  says  y^  So^o^wv  avEKTortpov 
€<rrac  Iv  ilfi^^f  icpi<r£(ti^  7}  <toi\  the  Other,  XoSopofc  cv  ry 
n^fpf    iKiivy    avfKTOTEpov  IffTat,    ij  T^    TToXti    cKtiV^.      The 

words,  oval  (TOi,  Xopaltv,  Matthew  conchides  Km  awo^t^ 

fMTivotj(rav  ;  Luke  Kai  ajro3<^  K(i3??M£vai  ftiTtvo^aav.  After 
Kat  my,  Kairepuaoir^ jc ar a j3r|3afr3}}ffp»  the  subsequent 

part  oTi  ft  fv  So^opotc  to  Tiie  trrifiipov  IS  wautiog  in 
Luke.  Immediately  upon  this,  Luke  separates  the 
sentences  of  Matthew  by  the  intermediate  return  of 
the  Seventy,  verse  17,  and  unites  with  this  other 
sentences,  18,  19,  20.,  with  which  Matthew  is  not 
acquainted.  But  then,  he  returns  again  to  Matthew, 
who  expresses  himself  thus :  Iv  Uuvtft  t^  *^o^^*t*  ^T^oKpi- 

^tg  o    'Iijffouc    HTTtv'    i^ofAoXojQV^at  <Jot,   rran^*  X.       Luke 

instead  of  this  makes  the  transition  tv  avr^  ry  wfia 

ij"yyaXm(Jaro  T<i*  nvivfiaTi  o  Iijtfoi/^,  fCat  itwiv,  t^OfAo\oyovfj.ai 

ffoi,  irarep,  and  continues  uniformly  with  Matthew 
25,  20,  27.,  as  far  as  a7roKa\v\Pau  Thence  forward  the 
similarity  ceases,  and  the  fine  sentences  in  Matthew 
xi*  28,  29,  M«,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Luke. 
Instead  of  them  he  joins  sentences  together,  which 
Matthew  in  another  place,  xiii.  16,  17.,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord,  when  the  disciples  besought  him 
to  explain  some  parabolical  discourses. 

If  they  had  thus  designed  to  interpolate  Luke 
from  Matthew,  or  in  other  words,  to  complete  him, 
the  sentences  in  question  must  have  been  inserted 
after  the  narrative  in  Luke  vii.  24—35.  after  the 
words  Kat  i^iKmu}%  n  (fo^ta,  etc,  for  they  stand  in 


*  Gratz's  New  Essay,  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  tKe  three 
Go5peli,  j  3(i.  p.  144. 
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Matthew  in  that  situation,  xi.  19.,  and  they  are  here 
wanting  in  Luke.  Other  speeches  transferred  from 
Matthew  xiii.  16,  17.,  should  have  occupied  their 
place  in  Luke  viii.  10.,  after  ^i|  <niyuiN7i,  for  to  thaC 
they  belong  according  to  Matthew,  and  there  they 
are  omitted  by  Luke.  Why  the  bandage  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  wound,  why  the  insertion  is  made 
in  quite  different  places  to  those,  in  which  the  com- 
pletion should  be  undertaken,  this  hypothesis  does 
not  explain,  consequently,  it  is  useless,  in  all  those 
cases,  where  a  transposition  has  occurred  in  another 
connection.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  we  col- 
lect the  following  remarks.  A  part  of  the  materials, 
of  which  this  paragraph  consists,  is  to  be  found  id 
Matthew,  although  dispersed  in  different  places; 
but  in  Luke  it  is  more  arbitrarily  arranged:  the 
connection  is  interrupted  by  parentheses;  some- 
thing is  placed  before  or  after  it  according  to  his 
judgment ;  some  part  of  it  is  omitted ;  the  greatest 
part  is  differently  applied ;  some  alterations  are 
made  in  the  expression ;  and  all  is  exactly  as  we 
have  observed  at  first.  We  therefore  do  not  here 
meet  with  insertions  only,  such  as  are  usual,  but 
traits  which  demonstrate  a  free  treatment  in  the 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  historical  mat- 
ter, and  an  arbitrary  management  of  a  subject.  AM 
the  same  observations  in  other  paragraphs,  more  or 
less  recur,  this  assertion  proportiouably  applies  to 
them. 

The  ordinary  signs  of  interpolation;  that  which 
is  inadmissible,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  in  the  re- 
presentations;  the  want  of  order  in  the  train  of 
thought,  and  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
Separate  parts,  or  unconnectedness,  interruption, 
isolation  of  plan  proposed,  do  not  appear  in  the 
Account  of  Luke.     We  should  much  rather  be- 
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lieve  that  this  section  had  so  stood  for  ever  ia  his 
book. 

The  mission  and  return  of  the  Seventy,  Luke  x.  1, 
are  tlie  facts,  with  which  the  passages  of  Matthew 
here  censured  are  connected.  The  denunciation 
against  the  unbelief  of  the  cities,  in  which  Jesus  had 
performed  so  many  proofs  of  his  Divine  mission 
could  hardly  stand  in  a  more  suitable  connection 
than  it  stands  in  Luke,  where  our  Lord  sends 
forth  the  Seventy  with  full  authority,  and  prepares 
them  for  the  wicked  violence,  which  they  would  en- 
counter in  some  places,  verse  10,  IL  The  menaced 
punishment  of  these  refractory  cities  is  here  na- 
turally united  in  the  train  of  thought  and  enters  into 
the  connection. 

The  thankfulness  of  Jesus,  ofioXoyoufiai  <toi  wan^t^ 
could  no  where  be  better  excited  and  pronounced 
than  at  the  sight  of  the  disciples,  who,  just  returning 
from  their  first  attempt  at  teaching,  declared  their 
joy  at  their  success.  Could  a  more  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  words  be  conceived  ?  I  praise  thee. 
Father,  that  thou  hast  revealed  to  these  youths  what 
thou  hast  concealed  from  the  wise  ?  &c. 

And  as  a  continuation  of  this  idea  these  words  im- 
mediately follow  :  Blessed  are  your  eyes  which  see, 
what  prophets  and  kings  have  wished  to  see  in  vain ! 
X.  23,  24. 

Where  so  much  conformity  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  and  such  a  judicious  agreement  uniformljfj 
prevails,  no  reasonable  supposition  of  interpolation 
can  fall  on  the  narrative  of  Luke.  If  one  of  the 
two  authors  is  interpolated,  it  must  rather  be 
Matthew.  But  why  was  not  the  whole  history  of 
the  mission  and  return  of  the  Seventy,  to  which 
these  instructions  and  words  are  annexed,  (as  mem- 
bem  to  their  body)  given  to  Matthew  ?    Why  have 
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Matt.  zit.  15. 


*0  ^c  'If|<rovc  f  iTf  y  a^oic 
ov  xP^*^v  ix^v*^)' 

dwfkOuv, 
ion  oitTOiQ  vfutc 

faytiv 

Xafiiav  rovi  irtyre 

dfrovQ 

KOI  9vo  ^x^oCy 

avo/SXc^oc  ik  ror 

ohpavov, 

tiXoytiin, 

KXatrac 

Totc  fiaJ^nraiQ 

rove  ^tpTOvCi 

tA  ii  fia3i|rai  roif 

6xXiMc« 

MATT.Xnri.  18. 

PxayiTi  iff  niv  ToKiy, 
rpo^roviiiva. 


cat  ilxan  ahr^, 

0  itSatncoKo^  Xiyct 

i  Koipoc  /*ov  lyyvc 

iarty, 

'pof  w  TotM  ro  ira^Of 

mra  Tw  iM^firty 

luv. 


Mask  vi.  S6. 

ijopaavenf  iavrotQ 

aprQVCf 

ri  yap  fayi/tetv  ohm 

ixnwru 

O  it  &iroKpt^iisdirtv  airroiQ, 


BoTt  a^otc  v/M(c 

fayuv 
Xafitinf  rowc  mvrt 

afvovQ 

KM  rovQ  Svo  <X'^va(, 

Ava^Xt^at  Uc  rov 

oipavoVf 

KM  KartcXatf  f 

TOVt  dpTOVt, 

rote  fuAnTMCt 

\va  waptiiww 
airrotc* 

Mark  xiy.  13. 

difapni<Tti  d/itv  dv^puwoe, 
Ktpofuov  ifSaroe 

dKoXovdijffart  ahrtif, 
KM  &WOV  lav  iloiX^y, 

wrart  rtf  oUsoii^xory, 

&rt  h  itHaoKokoQ  \tyit 
Tov  Ian  ro  KaraXvfia, 

hrov  ro  iravxa 

lura  rtv  ficAtirttv 

ftov  fay*» ; 


L0XE  IX.  12. 

Kat  rov^  dypovc 
coroXvoiwo'i  Kat 

MTWtrUffUV, 

hri  hr  Ipfiiuf  Toiry 


iori  a^nuc  v/tci^ 

fayuv 
Xa^tnf  rove  irtvrt 

dprove 

KM  rove  ivo  Ix^^vae, 

dvafiXiilmc  tie  roy 

oipavov, 

iiXoynaiv  ahrove 

KMKartkkaoff 

iStiov 

rote  fUM^nfotet 

waparidtvai  ry 

LUXB  XXII.  10. 

vwavrriauviuv  dydprnroe, 

Ktpafuov  vdaroe 

^<rraZw, 

aKoXov^flcan  ain^, 

tie  Tfiv  oiKtav  ov  fitnropiv^ 

riw, 
KM  If  <*n  ry  oiKoSwxory 

rneoiKUKt 

Xcyu  901 6  UdavKokoe 
mm  lart  ro  KuraXv^Ot 

hteonro^offxa 

lura  rmv  iia^nr*tv 

fMmfayti 
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members  of  the  narrative,  until  three  authors  dif- 
ferent ill  genius  and  character  would  become  no 
longer  like  to  themselves,  but  each  like  to  the  other. 
A  strange  and  ill-conceived  desire,  the  idea  of 
which,  the  ancients  would  have  probably  prevented,  if 
they  were  able  to  oppose  it. 

There  is  but  little  diflerence  between  this  and 
Semler's  hypothesis  of  the  conformation  or  similar 
construction,  which  a  writer  of  uncommon  learning 
having  lately  recommended,  has  again  brought 
to  our  recollection^.  It  differs  only  in  the  object, 
which  has  occasioned  and  directed  a  similar  attempt. 
As  in  the  former  one  Gospel  was  interpolated  from 
the  other  to  complete  it,  so,  in  the  latter  they  were 
stimulated  by  tlie  desire  of  rendering  them  mutually 
consonant. 

But  if  the  necessity  of  such  an  undertaking  was 
really  felt,  there  was  no  important  cause  why  the  office 
should  be  commenced  by  such  passages,  whilst  others 
required  an  urgent  precaution,  since  sceptics  and 
opponents  might  from  these  accuse  the  Gospels  of 
real  or  apparent  contradictions,  or  dispute  their  his- 
torical veracity.  Nevertheless,  the  passages  of  this 
description  which  contain  real  or  apparent  contradic- 
tions (by  the  opponents  they  were  accounted  real)  have 
remained  untouched  in  the  Gospels.  With  so  little  ob- 
trusiveness  did  they  conduct  themselves,  that  they  al- 
lowed the  objections  against  the  Gospels  to  remain  in 
them  and  rather  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
not  being  able  to  answer  them,  than  they  would  ven- 
ture to  harmonize  them  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen. 

If  then  they  did  not  do  that,  which  was  the 
most  urgent  and  the  most  necessary,  much  less  did 


^  Beriholdi's  Mist.  Crit.     Introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  part  iii.  ^  529,  p.  ISID, 
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they  trouble  themselves  about  that  which  was 
synonjrmous  and  accidental.  Admitting  also  that 
they,  without  experiencing  its  necessity,  amused 
themselves  with  producing  conformation,  yet  even 
in  those  passages,  to  which  the  hypothesis  is  said  to 
be  applicable,  the  conformity  has  become  unequal. 

The  same  instances  which  the  preceding  hypo-* 
thesis  is  intended  to  explain,  are  also  the  object  of  the 
present.  All  the  observations,  therefore,  which  we 
have  before  made,  again  require  our  attention.  The 
passages  which  we  would  impart  to  the  one  histo^ 
rian  from  the  store  of  the  other  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing uniformity,  are  not  inserted  in  the  places, 
where  the  other  has  stated  them.  Single  sentences 
are  often  transposed  at  pleasure,  and  misplaced  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  repeatedly  interrupt-' 
edby  parentheses,  and  some  are  entirely  or  partially 
omitted.  In  the  use  of  words  a  dissimilarity  re- 
mains, which,  where  conformation  was  designed, 
should  have  been  removed  without  scruple.  How 
then  can  we  hence  draw  any  conclusion  in  favour  of 
attempts  at  conformation  ? 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 

But  what  is  the  reason  that  these  authors,  of 
whom  the  latter  is  said  to  have  had  the  former  be- 
fore him,  and  to  have  incorporated  whole  passages 
from  him  into  his  book,  did  not  always  transcribe 
the  passages  word  for  word,  that  they  repeated 
each  other's  words,  in  some  sentences,  to  the  very 
letters;  that  they  then  digress,  diflFer  from  each 
other,  again  agree  together,  and  continue  alike? 
This  question,  it  is  maintained,  is  not  to  be  solved,^ 
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unless  we  have  recourse  to  copies  of  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal Gospels,  and  if  these  be  not  sufficient,  to  He- 
brew original  Gospels  with  Greek  translations,  from 
which  our  historians  drew  their  materials.  This 
question  was  the  pretended  occasion,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  prop  of  the  mnltiforni  hypotheses 
known  on  the  subject.  What  therefore  is  indeed  the 
cause  of  these  variations  ?  The  answer  is  very  ready ; 
because  these  authors  in  making  use  of  each  other 
did  not  give  up  their  individuality  :  I  have  made  use 
of  a  scholastic  expression,  because  it  strikingly  de- 
fines my  meaning. 

Some  have  taken  away  from  them  their  inde- 
pendence, and  denied  their  freedom  of  choosing  an 
expression,  which  was  more  usual  to  them,  or  oc- 
curred more  appropriately,  instead  of  the  other,  and 
consequently,  have  imputed  to  them  the  awkward- 
ness in  translating,  from  which  they  ingeniously 
hoped  to  elucidate  these  differences;  when  this, 
however,  was  insufficient,  they  tacitly  took  away 
from  them  even  this  defective  talent  of  translation, 
and  placed  before  them  versions  of  the  original 
Gospels  already  made,  for  transcription,  iu  which 
these  dissimilarities  already  existed.  Thus  are  they 
by  degrees  degraded  to  mere  copyists,  as  if  it  were 
an  uncritical  requisition  to  grant  to  them  a  will  of 
their  own. 

Yet  the  variations  iu  the  book  of  each  individual 
Evangelist  have  a  peculiar  character,  which  upon  the 
whole  continues  uniform,  whence  we  might  un- 
doubtedly have  inferred  that  each  was  the  work  of 
one  individual.  In  Mark  these  scattered  passages 
are  adapted  to  exhibit  in  few  words  the  feelings  and 
ideas,  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  persons 
who  are  the  agents.  The  single  verse  of  Mark  x.  16* 
gives  us  a  complete  description :  let  us  see  on  the 
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contrary.  Matt.  xix.  15.  To  Matt.  xix.  20.,  he  has 
added  after  vtornrog  fiou  the  words  x.  21. ;  o  &  'Ii?<towc 

ifi^X&pa^  aury,  Xiyatn^cnv  airov,  kai  tnriv,  whlch  COlTimU^ 

nicates  to  the  narrative  an  unexpected  grace  and 
power  of  representation.  In  the  same  chapter 
X.  14.  (of  Matt.  xix.  14.)  he  adds  the  instantaneous 
burst  of  feeling  ;  ^jyavaKTijai  Kat  h^ev,  just  as  Mark 
viii.  2.  Matt.  xii.  39.  and  elsewhere:  o  h  'In<r?t»c 
<rTT\ayxvt(j%i^,  Mark  i.  41.  (of  Matt.  viii.  3.)  and  still 
further,  ill.  5.  Matt.  xii.  10,  11.  Kat  7Ttpi€Xr4>an(voQ  ^tr 

fpyiCj  and  ti  ^i  yvvi)  foprfiuoa  Kai  rpc/touo'd,  V.  33.  Matt. 
ix.  22.    airofiaXwv  to  tfiariov  avrov]   avaorac  nX^t'    X.  50. 

Matt.  XX.  32.  or  also  the  violent  state  of  a  sufferer, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  spectators  respecting  it; 
ix.  20  and  26.  Matt.  xvii.  18.  also  Mark  x.  32.  Matt. 
XX.  17.  and  the  like.  How  he  could  so  speak  of 
things  not  having  himself  seen  them,  we  shall  not 
consider  in  this  place  ;  but  still  it  is  pleasant  herein 
also  to  recognize  the  voucher  of  the  author,  and  to 
find  anew  the  confirmation,  that  Mark  did  not  receive 
the  accounts  from  a  second  and  third  hand,  but 
wrote  down  the  declaration  of  an  eye-witness,  who 
preserved  the  picture  of  that  which  had  happened 
in  a  vigorous  imagination,  and,  as  he  scattered 
over  the  narrative  some  select  features  from  a  re- 
newed association  with  him,  so  also,  he  occasionally 
recalled  to  mind  the  particular  Aramaean  word,  with 
which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  caused  a  miracle  to 
take  place :  how  he  exclaimed  Tatltha  kuml,  that  is, 
Maiden,  arise  ;  and  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  Ephphafha, 
which  is,  be  opened.     Mark  v.  41.  vii.  34. 

But  if  he  only  varies  in  the  expressions,  adds 
words,  changes  them  for  others,  enlarges  sentences, 
or  introduces  perhaps  something  between  them,  it 
arises  from  the  care  for  explicitness  and  accuracy 
which  is  manifested  in  it.     Thi^t  ( nic  induced  liim 
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to  add  to  Matt.  iii.  6.  Iv  t^  'Io(>Sai/p  the  word  irora^ij* ; 

i,  6,,  or  to  ro  SiitpoVf   Matt.  vili.  4.   Tr<pi  row  Ka^a^tfT^mv, 

i.  44.  He  inserts,  1.  42.  uttovto^  aurou,  to  intimate, 
the  instantaneousness  of  the  result.  In  the  second 
chapter  (verse  8  and  16.,  then  18.,  and  21.,  to  kuivov 
TQvwaXaiov,)  there  are  changes  and  amplifications  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.  Verse  iii.  30.  is  an  expla- 
natory addition  to  Matt,  xii,  31,  32.  just  as  vi.  18, 
explains  Matt.  xiv.  4.  avic  iS,e<ni  aoi  t-j^jtiv  avrnv^  Such 
also,  are  Mark  vii.  19.  ovk  ck  tijv  Kup^tat*,  Matt. 
XV,  17.,  Matt.  xvi.  9,  10.  woaovQ  Kotpivovq,  Mark  viii. 
19,  20,  7rXi?^Eic   KXatjpaTwv.  Mark  is  explanatory,  in, 

xii.  26,  ciri  rou  jSarav  and  xili.  3.  Karevai^Ti  rov  ttpov,    by 

which  it  becomes  intelligible  how  the  conversation 
is  resumed,  also,  in  xiv,  12.,  on  to  watr^a  t%ov*  (cf 
Matt.  xxvi.  17.,  also  Mark  xiv,  56,  57.  Matt.  xxvi. 
60,  61,)  and  Trf^iKaXvwTuv  to  Trpoffwirov,  xiv.  65.,  with-* 
out  which  TT/aof tjrfuuov,  in  Matt  xxvi,  68.  would  be 
unintelligible. 

In  Luke  we  observe  an  attempt  to  be  more  cou- 
cise  in  his  expressions. 

Mark  i.  22,      Luke  iv.  32. 

OTi  tu  i^ovtTta  Jiv   o    Xoyoc  avTov* 

Mark  i.  *2S.     Luke  iv.  37, 

icai     t&iro^fUETO    t;^oc    fr^pi    avrou    it^    iravra    towqv    ti|C 

Mark  ii.  15,  16.  Luke  v.  29.  30. 

Mark  iii.  31—35.  Luke  viii.  19— 2L 

Mark  iv,  5 — 9.  Luke  viii.  6 — 8. 

Mark  ix.  6.  Luke  ix.  33. 

Mark  iv,30— 32.       Lukexiii.  18,  19. 
Mark  v.  2—15.  Luke  viii.  27—34. 

Mark  xi.  15,  16,  17.  Luke  xix,  45,  46. 
Mark  xiii.  1,  2.  Luk^  xxi.  5,  6, 
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Mark  xir.  16.      Luke  xxii.  13. 

AircXSbvrffc  St  cvpov  Kt&ta^  upiiiccv  avroic* 

Luke  is  still  farther  distinguished  by  his  attention 
to  more  elegant  diction.     How  harsh  is  the  sentence 

of  Mark  xii.  38.  ra»v  ScXovrcav  iv  vroXoic  wtptwaruv  Km 

iinraiffMovQ  iv  raic  oyo/oaic  ?  Luke  inserts  a  Single 
word :  icai  fiXowr*iif  aawatrfiou^,  and  now  the  sentence 
displays  ease  and  roundness.     The  passage  in  Matt. 

viii.   9.    avdpwiroc  ct^t    iwo    c^ovdiav,    i-j^fipv    vw     ifuwrov 

<rrparcftfrac,  is  not  Only  harsh  but  also  obscure,  and 
has  misled  some  of  the  ancient  translators ;  Luke 
perfectly  remedies  it  by  the  insertion  of  one  word, 
iwo  iiiovtnav  raaaofuvo^*  vii.  8.     The  phrase,  in  Matt.. 

XXI.  26.   iravrcc  y^p  ^X^^^^  'IftKivviiv  i^  irpo^iyripf,   IS  not 

pure  Greek ;  Mark  xi.  32.  endeavours  to  remedy  it : 
Luke  differs  from  both,  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the 
sentence  a  fine  Hellenic  turn  ;  o  Xaoc — ircircf<r^evoc 
ivTiv,  'lioawnv  vpo^nrMiv  iivai,  XX.  6. :  in  the  same  man- 
ner he  models  Matt.  xi.  8.  oc  fiaXoKa  ^pouvrcc,  for  the 
sake  of  obtdning  correctness  and  elegance,  ol  cv 

tfiariofju^  fvSo^fp   Kai    r^w^    vrra p^ovrtq,     vii.    25.       For 

vTTJipiTTic  Matt.  V.  25.  Luke  xii.  56.  substitutes  the 
legal  expression  irpaicrcup.  In  Mark  xii.  44.  Luke's 
(xxi.  4.)  construction  is  more  conformable  to  the 

Greek   idiom :  avm  &   Ik  rov   v^nprifiaro^  flWTTyc  airavrtf 

rov  |3fov  ov  Hx^y  c/3aXr.  Sometimes  also  he  avoids 
a  Hebraism :  iav  KspS/fi^y  rov  ko^jaov  oXov  kqi  t't^iit^n 
Ttiv  ^x**^  airrov,  Mark  viii.  36.  which  Luke  ix.  25. 

renders  Kspiiioa^  rov  Koofiov  oXov,  iavrov  (WB2)  Se 
airoXciraCy  n  2^i|fuaidccc«  Mark  xii.  20,  21,  22.  ovk  a^iy«6 
owtpfia.  Luke  XX.  28,  29.  inrSaviv  artKvwg,  Or  Matt, 
viii.  27.  iSavfjMtravy  Mark  iv.  41.  f^/3f?3tj<Fav  4»o/3ov 
/*«7ov,  where  he  not  only  avoids  the  Hebraism,  but 
beautifully  unites  the  two  words,  viii.  25.  ^w^n^evTic 
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The  constantly  recurring  ewSewc  ^m  tv^wc,  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  peculiarities  of  Mark ;  not  much 
less  frequently  does  irapayjin^a  occur  in  Luke  instead 
of  it,  as  well  in  the  Gospel  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles:  just  as  the  frequent  use  of  the  particle, 
rim,  is  a  peculiarity  of  Matthew.  Among  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Matthew  we  may  also  reckon  uwoKpi^tii;, 
without  a  preceding  question,  Matt.  xi.  25.,  xvii.  4., 
xxii.  1.,  xxviii*  5,,  then  the  continually  recurring 
^^inv  Xe-yw  vfiiv,  where  Luke  merely  uses,  Xi-yw  vfuv : 
or  says  also,  aX»jSwc  Xe-j^w  vfnv,  Luke  ix.  27.,  xii,  44. 
xxi.  3.,  and,  iir'  aXjjSua^  Xiyw  v^iv,  iv,  24.  The  indi- 
viduality of  these  authors  is  so  apparent,  that  it 
does  not  require  such  great  preparations  to  render 
it  conceivable  how,  in  the  middle  of  a  scries  of 
parallel  passages,  one  of  them  could  change  the 
expression,  introduce  words,  insert  little  interrup- 
tions, and,  in  short,  follow  himself,  and  his  own 
habits. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 


In  the  position  of  the  events  Luke  coincides  with 
Mark  against  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  the 
order  of  Matthew,  from  whence  it  is  confirmed  that 
Mark  laboured  on  Matthew  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  and  proposed  more  strictly  to 
observe  it,  since  Luke,  also,  as  he  announces  his 
intention  at  the  opening  of  his  book,  reckoned  the 
natural  course  of  events  among  his  (historical)  duties^ 
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THE  FIRST  JOURNEY. 


LUKE. 


MARK. 


I.  Jesus  goes  to  Caper*  I.  Jesus  goes  to  Caper- 
naum, cures  a  Dsemoniac.  naum,  cures  a  Daemoniac. 

II.  He  goes  into  the  II.  He  goes  into  the 
house  of  Simon.  house  of  Simon . 

IIL  He  goes  into  Si- 
mon's ship,  who  had  toiled 
all  night  and  caught  no- 
thing. 

IV.  He  cures  a  Leper.  III.  He  cures  a  Leper. 


THE  SECOND  JOURNEY. 


LUKE. 


MARK. 


I.  Four  men  bring  one         I.  Four  men  bring  one 
sick  of  the  palsy.  sick  of  the  palsy. 


H.  Jesus  calls  Levi. 


II.  Jesus  calls  Levi. 


III.  The  disciples  of  III.  The  disciples  of 
John  fast.  John  fast. 

IV.  The  disciples  of  Je-  IV.  The  disciples  of  Je- 
sus go  tluough  the  corn-  sus  go  through  the  corn- 
fields, fields. 
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THE  THIRD  JOURNEY. 


LUKE. 


MARK. 


I.  A  man  with  a  with- 
ered hand  is  cured. 


I.  A  man  with  a  with- 
ered hand  is  cured. 


II.  Jesus  chooses  the 
twelve. 


II.  Jesus  chooses  the 
twelve. 


HI.  He  cures  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Centurion. 

IV.  Jesus  comes  to 
Nain,  raises  the  son  of  the 
widow. 

y.  The  disciples  of 
John  ask  whether  Jesus 
is  the  expected  Messiah. 

VI.  The  sinful  woman 
in  the  house  of  the  Pha- 
risee anoints  Jesus. 


VII.  Jesus  cures  Dae- 
moniacs^  instructs  them 
respecting  the  parable  of 
the  Sower. 


III.  Jesus  is  accused  of 
curing  through  Beelze- 
bub. 


VIII.  The  mother  and 
the  brethren  of  Jesus 
come. 


IV.  The  mother  and 
the  brethren  of  Jesus 
come :  he  instructs  them 
concerning  the  parable  of 
the  Sower. 
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LUKE. 


MARK* 


IX.  Jesus  sleeps  during 
the  storm,  comes  to  Ga- 
daris.  The  history  of  the 
DremoDiac. 


V.  Jesus  sleeps  during 
the  storm,  conies  to  Ga- 
daris.  The  history  of  the 
Dacmouiac. 


X,     Jesus    cures    the 
daughter  of  Jairus. 


VL   Jesus    cures 
daughter  of  Jairus. 


the 


In  the  first  journey,  the  account  in  No.  IIL  is 
quite  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  not  at  all  touched  upon 
by  Mark,  and  the  account  likewise  in  No.  IV.,  in 
the  third  journey,  exclusively  belongs  to  him.  The 
incidents  in  No.  IIL  and  IV.^  in  this  same  journey, 
are  indeed  mentioned  by  Matthew ;  but  Mark  has 
separated  them  from  their  place  and  not  introduced 
them  again.  The  conduct  of  Luke,  who  links  them 
with  entirely  different  occurrences,  and  in  a  different 
period,  perfectly  justifies  Mark  for  having  separated 
them  from  this  connection.  John  xii.  L  has  again 
narrated  the  event  in  number  vi.,  where  he  unites 
the  circumstances  which  Mark  and  Luke  have  se- 
parately detailed,  and  even  their  words  into  one  nar- 
rative, from  which  we  learn  that  the  narrative  in 
Mark  xiv.  3.  and  that  in  Luke  vii.  36.  are  one 
single  fact. 

The  accusation,  that  Jesus  cures  through  Beelze- 
bub, Luke  mentions  farther  back  in  the  course  of  the 
history,  xL  14.  ?  but  in  the  place  where  it  appears 
in  Mark  he  speaks  generally,  of  the  cure  of  persons 
possessed  with  Devils,  through  the  miraculous  power 
of  Jesus.  Mark  next  has  united  the  parables  of  the 
sower  and  the  mustard  seed,    Luke  separates  them 
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and  details  tlie  second  by  itself  in  a  later  connectiou. 
xiii.  17—21. 

In  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Centurion, 
he  adduces  the  reason  of  the  "order  in  which  it  oc- 
curs; for  he  fixes  the  time  and  says,  after  this 
had  happened  Jesus  went  the  following  day  to  Nain, 
vii.  11.  tvr^i^rtq.  The  enquiry  of  the  disciples  of 
John,  which  in  Matthew  stands  quite  isolated  xi.  11. 
Luke  joins  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  youth  at  Nain, 
and  mentions  this  occurrence  as  the  cause  which  in- 
duced John  to  send  his  disciples  to  make  the  en- 
quiry, Luke  vii.  17*  It  is  also  clear  from  the  answer 
of  Jesus  himself  in  Matthew,  that  the  miracle  of  the 
resuscitation  of  the  dead  person  preceded  it :  for 
Jesus  refers  to  it  in  Matt,  ix.5.;  Tell  him,  '^The 
blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  dead  are  raised/' 
Luke  consequently  has  arranged  these  narratives  on 
chronological  principles,  and  that  which  Mark  has 
omitted  in  the  order  of  facts  in  Matthew  without 
elsewhere  inserting  it,  he  has  again  received,  repre- 
senting it  however  differently,  and  according  to  the 
true  order  of  time. 

This  moreover  appears  from  a  circumstance,  which 
Matthew  misplaces  in  the  first  period  of  the  minis* 
try  of  Jesus,  viii.  19.,  and  describes  immediately 
after  the  visit  to  Peter's  house.  For,  an  individual 
was  desirous  of  following  Jesus,  but  was  first  in- 
formed of  the  difficulties  of  this  intention.  Mark 
has  laid  aside  this  account  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
which  is  not  placed  in  its  chronological  order  :  but 
Luke  assigns  to  this  event  both  time  and  place,  and 
removes  it  far  back  in  the  course  of  the  history, 
making  it  happen  on  the  road,  ix.  52.  57.,  when 
Jesus  being  desirous  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  ix.  51., 
passed  through  Samaria.  That  he  next  sepa- 
rates the  parables  of  the  sower  and  the  mustard 
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seed,  which  seem,  on  account  of  their  similarity,  to 
have  been  united  in  Mark,  and  assigns  to  them  dif- 
ferent places  in  his  book,  we  can  only  explain  by  at- 
tention to  the  order  of  time.  But  on  the  other  hand 
one  fact,  vii.  37.  viz.  the  history  of  the  sinful  woman, 
who  anointed  Jesus,  is  placed  too  early,  of  which  we 
shall  be  convinced  by  a  comparison  with  John. 

In  the  FOURTH   JOURNEY   they  again  pro- 
uniformly  with  each  other  as  we  see  here ; 


LUKB. 


MARK, 


I.Jesus  calls  the  twelve 
rand  assembles  them. 


I.  Jesus  calls  the  twelv  e 
and  assembles  them. 


IL  Herod  believes  that 
[John  had  risen. 


IL  Herod  believes  that 
John  had  risen. 


IlL  The  disciples  of  III.  The  disciples  of 
^Jesus  return  from  their  Jesus  return  from  their 
mission.  mission. 


IV.  Five  thousand  are 
red. 


IV.  Five  thousand  are 
fed. 


SECTION  XL. 


Henceforward,  however,  Luke  leaves  out  a 
whole  series  of  events  which  are  found  both  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark ;  but  soon  after  he  again  joins  them, 
and  accompanies  them  step  by  step. 

The  events  omitted  are  the  following:  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  are  on  the  sea  \  their  Master  ap- 
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pears  to  them ;  goes  to  them  in  the  ship ;  and  they 
arrive  at  Geniiesareth ;  Mark  vi,  45.,  Matt*  xiv.  23. 
The  Pharisees  blame  the  disciples  of  Jesus  for  eating 
with  unwashed  hands,  Mark  vii.  1.  Jesus  arrives 
at  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  heals  the  daugllter  of 
the  believing  Canaanitish  woman,  vii.  24.  Jesus 
cures  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  with  spittle,  vii,  31. 
Four  thousand  are  fed,  viii.  1.  The  Pharisees  de- 
mand a  sign  of  Jesus :  the  disciples  are  warned 
against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  :  a  blind  man  is 
healed,  viii*  22. 

All  this  is  wanting  in  Luke;  but  now  again  he 
proceeds  uniformly  with  the  others. 


LUKE. 


MARK 


I.  Jesus  asks,  for  whom        T.  Jesus  asks,  for  whom 
they  take  him  ?  they  take  him  ? 


IL  He  is  transfigured 
on  the  Mount. 


II,  He  is  transfigured 
on  the  Mount* 


III.  The  disciples  are  III.  The  disciples  are 
not  able  to  cure  a  Da^mo-  not  able  to  cure  a  Diemo- 
niac.  niac. 


IV.  They  contend  who         IV.  They  contend  who 
shall  be  the  greatest   in     shall  be  the  greatest  in 

the  kingdom  of  God. 


the  kingdom  of  God. 


V.  John  relates,  that  a        V.  John  relates,  that  a 

person  is  curing  Daemo-  person  is  curing  Dtemo- 

uiacs  in  the  name  of  Je-  niacs  in  the  name  of  Je- 

I9US.  sus. 
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It  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  author  to  oinit 
any  circumstance  entirely ;  he  always  takes  up  those 
narratives  of  Matthew  which  were  excluded  from 
Mark,  and  inserts  them  again  in  the  course  of  the 
history  in  another  place  and  passage.  From  hence, 
consequently,  the  phoenomenon  in  question  is  not  to 
be  explained. 

But  if  we  follow  the  track  of  the  deviating  part, 
in  Luke's  history  w^e  observej  that  he  has  removed 
from  hence  the  occurrence  with  those  who  demanded 
a  sign,  and  placed  it  farther  down  in  the  last  times^ 
XI.  29.,  and  that  he  has  inserted,  still  farther  back, 
the  admonition  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  another  connexion,  xii.  L 

With  the  exception  of  these  events,  the  series  of 
facts  diflfering  in  Luke  from  the  other  Evangelists  is 
concluded  with  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand ; 
but  that  which  immediately  precedes  this  succession 
of  facts  terminated  with  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Luke  ix.  12—18.,  then  unites  with  the 
miracle  of  the  five  thousand,  that,  which  in  the 
other  Evangelists,  immediately  follow  s  the  subsequent 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand.  Matt.  xv.  32.,  xvi.  13. 
Mark  viii.  1 — 27.  We  have  consequently  here  a 
JEfomoioteleiiton,  whence  this  phaenomenon  may  be 
explained. 

That  this  part  of  the  history  was  lost  at  a 
very  early  period  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  preserved  in  one  single  copy.  If  the 
copies  had  already  been  extensively  circulated,  the 
error  would  not  have  thus  been  committed  every 
where,  and  it  would,  at  least  in  some  country  or 
other,  or  in  some  manuscript  or  other,  have  been 
rescued  from  destruction. 

We  have  probably,  thereby  not  only  lost  that 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  by  his  prcde- 
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eessors,  in  which  ease  we  might  be  indifferent  re- 
specting the  loss, — but  we  have  at  the  same  time 
lost  something  of  the  adventures  and  instructions  of 
Jesus,  with  which  Luke  has  sometimes  enriched  his 
biography  from  his  own  store. 

He  acquaints  us,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
with  a  doctrinal  position  of  our  Lord^  xx.  25.,  ^h 

^iVJjfiovtviiV  Twv  Xoyu)v  row  Kujotow   I»|<TOii,  ot(  outoc  ttTTE*  pia- 

Kopiov  £<m  SiSovai  ^aXXoi'  n  Xafi^^avHVf  Concerning  which 
he  is  silent  in  the  Gospel;  and  it  certainly  was 
connected  with  some  remarkable  event,  parable,  or 
discourse,  and  would  have  become  a  peculiar  embel- 
lishment to  his  history.  It  appears  to  me  more 
credible,  that  this  passage  was  comprised  in  that 
part  of  the  history  which  is  wanting,  and  shared 
the  same  fate  with  it,  than  that  he  should  have  ne- 
glected or  omitted  it. 

There  occur  moreover  in  the  oldest  Ecclesiastical 
teachers,  sentences  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  our  his- 
torical books,  as  for  instance  that  in  the  epistle  of 

Barnabas,  C.  8«  ovra*  ^ijaif  ol  %XovTig  fie  iSeiv,  kui  a^aaSai 
/40V  rjjc  pamXtmc,  ofuXovat  ^Xi^ovrtQ  Kai   waSovric  XajfSuv 

fti ;  but  I  presume  not  to  suppose  that  they  were 
borrowed  from  thence. 


SECTION  XLI, 


After  this  part  of  the  history  which  is  omittei 
they  unite  again  with  each  other,  and  Luke,  as  the 
table  given  in  the  preceding  section  shows,  con- 
tinues in  the  course  of  facts  harmonizing  with  Mark, 
But  this  does  not  extend  farther  than  we  have  there 
shown.  Thenceforward  Luke,  for  the  most  part, 
works  independently  of  the  others,  and  conducts  us 
to  quite  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  scenes.     For 
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aU  the  other  Evangelists  disclose  the  last  journeyji 
of  the  passion;    but  Luke  acts  otherwise.     He  in-.| 
forms  us  three  times  that  Jesus  intended  to  go  to^ 
Jerusalem,  he  likewise,  for  some  way,  describes  to 
us  each  time  the  progress  of  the  journey.   But  where 
we  expect  shortly  to  see  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  con- 
trary to  our  expectation  we  do  not  find  liim  there, 
but  in  quite  a  different  place,  and  indeed  still  farther 
back  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey. 

In  chapter  ix,  51,  he  begins  his  narrative  by  the 
introduction ;  when  the  days  of  his  exaltation  ap- 
proached, his  face  was  firmly  set  to  go  towards  Jeru- 
salem. Now  Jesus  went  through  Samaria,  which 
wa*  the  road  from  Galilee  for  the  pilgrim  who  vi- 
sited Jerusalem.  In  Samaria  his  disciples  wish  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven,  x.  52—56.  The  narra- 
tive is  then  extended,  until  Jesus  arrives  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Martha  and  Mary,  which  according  to  the 
other  Evangelists  is  Bethany,  x.  38.  Of  Jerusalem 
itself  Luke  does  not  say  a  word;  but  speaks  in  ge- 
neral terms  of  the  residence  of  Jesus,  Iv  rotn^  nvi. 
xi.  1.,  and  informs  us  of  a  conversation  respecting 
an  event  which  according  to  all  appearance  hap- 
pened in  Jerusalem  and  at  the  feast,  xiii.  1. 

Unexpectedly,  Jesus  is  again  in  Galilee  and  begins 
anew  his  journey  thence  to  Jerusalem,  (xiii.  22.  nv 
wopitav  TTotovfitvoi;  lie  'hpouoraXn/*)  and  amidst  a  series  of 
discourses  and  actions  he  thus  advances'^;  but  to 
the  place  itself,  whither  our  Lord's  object  was  di- 
rected, Luke,  for  the  second  time,  does  not  conduct 


*  xvH,  11.  is  not  a  beginmng  of  a  new  journey,  but,  as  the  wordi 
distinctly  mean,  only  ibc  continuatioQ  of  that  which  had  been  com* 
naenced  ;  tytftTO  ct  ty  rf  iroptttir^at  auro*'  c?c  'iepovffoATj^.     Thia  it 
necesttary  to  observe^  that  no  doubt  niight  hence  arise. 
N   2 
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him,  but  where  he  should  appear  there,  he  quite  in 
a  disjointed  manner  relates  to  us  the  project  of  a  new 
journey  to  the  holy  city. 

He  took  the  twelve  and  said,  *'  behold  we  go  to 
Jerusalem !"  xviii.  31.  Now  this  journey  proceeds 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  Jesus  arrives 
by  way  of  Jericho,  xviii,  35,^  at  the  capital  and  place 
of  his  death,  which  he  now  describes  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it. 

We  have  here  nothing  but  descriptions  of  jour- 
neys without  knowing  the  issue,  and  that  which 
previously  happened  in  the  place  whither  they  were 
directed  :^even  without  knowing  whether  the  exalted 
traveller  reached  the  place  to  which  his  views  di- 
rected him.  Here  it  appears,  or  rather  it  is  clear, 
that  we  have  before  us  no  connected  history,  but 
detached  parts  and  extracts,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  word, 
fragments  and  collectanea,  which  the  author  again 
gave  to  us,  as  his  investigations  offered  them  to  him. 
Thus  much  can  we  as  yet  say  of  the  plan  and  scheme 
of  this  book,  and  we  now  pass  over  to  its  composi- 
tion in  the  individual  parts. 


SECTION  XLII. 

In  the  narratives  which  we  find  in  common  both 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  adheres  to  Mark  in  the 
detail  of  facts  according  to  their  particular  circum- 
stances. In  the  history  of  the  woman  with  the  flux, 
Mark  places  the  miracle  in  a  peculiar  light,  by  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  long  and  fruitless  endeavours 
of  the  woman,  her  expences,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
physicians  to  remedy  this  disorder ;  he  adds  the  dia- 
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logue  which  arose  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
respecting  the  woman  touching  him,  describes  her 
conduct  more  minutely,  her  fright  and  her  per- 
plexity, &c.  According  to  all  these  circumstances, 
*Luke  also  describes  to  us  the  proceeding,  and  in  the 
description  of  her  fright  he  uses  an  expression  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mark. 

Let  us  take  the  history  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
which  is  united  with  it.  In  Matthew,  ix.  18.  the 
Rider  says  at  his  very  first  approach  ;  "  My 
daughter  is  dead '."  In  Mark,  v,  23.  she  is  only  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  not  until  he  had  continued 
the  intermediate  history  of  the  woman  with  the 
flux,  did  the  messengers  announcing  her  death  ar- 
rive ;  Jesus  on  hearing  this  account  encourages  the 
father,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  also  Luke  states 
the  whole,  viii*  40.  cf.  Matt,  viii*  1 — 5.  Mark  i.  40, 
to  ii.  Luke  v.  12 — 17.  Matt.  ix.  1  —  8.  Mark 
ii.  3—13,  Luke  v.  18—27.  Matt.  xvii.  14—19. 
Mark  ix.  14—30.     Luke  ix.  37—43.,  &c. 

He  also  receives,  in  their  full  number,  the  more 
minute  accounts,  to  which  Mark  attended  more 
strictly  than  Matthew,  and  thus  confirms  their  au- 
thority. In  the  history  of  the  Daemoniac  at  Gadaris, 
Matt.  viii.  28.,  where  Mark  only  mentions  one,  Luke 
also  has  but  one,  viii.  27.,  Mark  v.  2.  Mark  restricts 
the  account  of  the  two  blind  persons,  on  the  road 
to  Jericho,  (Matt.  xx.  30.,  Mark  x.  46.,)  to  one :  so 
also  Luke  xviiL  35.  restricts  it. 


'  The  words  of  the  ruler,  when  he  first  saw  Jesus,  were,  accord^ 
iog  to  Matthew,  dprt  lTt\ivTriv(.y — according  to  Mark,  £ff;(arwc 
Ix^t^-and  according  to  Luke,  dtrt^vxitfKiv :  Luke  here,  therefore, 
rather  »eetiu  to  agrees  with  Matthew^  than  with  Mark.  Some, 
however,  have  argued  from  Prov.  v.  11*  £o^.  Seip.  v,  15>,  and 
i>tlter  examples,  that  the  phrase  in  Mark  is  analogous  to  that  In 
Matthew  and  Luke. — Tramlaior, 
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He  has  also,  indeed,  here  and  there,  iDiistrated 
a  narrative  by  new  circumstances,  and  detailed 
more  largely  the  particulars,  for  instance,  Matt.  viii. 
19—23.  Lukeix.  57,— X.  Matt,  viii,  5— 11.  Luke 
vii,  2—  9.,  and  he  lias  still  more  accurately  corrected 
certain  accounts  of  his  predecessors.  Matthew  and 
Mark  have  stated  the  time,  from  the  doctrinal  dis- 
course, which  ends  with  the  words,  Asyw  vfuv,  itai 

Matt*  xvi.  28.,  Mark  ix.  L,  to  the  Transfiguration, 
to  have  been  six  days;  but  Luke  has  stated  it  to 
have  been  eight  days,  ix.  27,  28. 

Matthew  relates,  xxvii.  44.,  that  the  criminals, 
who  were  crucified  with  our  Lord,  reviled  him: 
Mark  allowed  this  to  stand  as  he  had  found  it  in  his 
predecessor,  xv.  33.  But  Luke  enters  into  a  fresh 
inquiry,  respecting  the  circumstances,  and  informs 
us  that  the  one  who  had  presumed  to  revile  Jesus 
was  reprimanded  by  the  other  for  his  conduct, 
xxiii.  32—43. ;  which  is  an  observation,  that  Manes, 
the  well-known  heretic  of  the  third  century,  made 
with  a  view  of  accusing  the  Evangelists  of  contra- 
diction \ 

Matthew  informs  us  only  of  one  angel  who  ad- 
dressed the  women  when  they  visited  the  tomb  of 
Jesus,  xxviiL  2.    Mark  follows  him  and  mentions 

•  In  Epiphanius.  Haer.  Ixyi.  n.  40.  Kai  yap  iIq  rutv  EhayyiXiiT' 
ruiv  Xcyti,  otl  oI  Xt^errai  ol  avviaravputpttvoi  kflXairtfuij^ovv  aitror*  6  St 
aXXoCt  ou^t  OTi  fj.ovoy  ouk  ij^Ka<T<pTifiovy  m  d^^ftortpoty  dWa  K^a^  airoXo- 
yiai-'  TOP  ti'oc  fffffiaiyti.  Kai  yap  iirfTi^4^  ry  «re(i(^,  vat  IXeyev,  &n 
ol  f«'/3{)  <ru  Toy  OtoVf  on  iv  Vf  aifz^t  kpifian  IfTfuy*  ovrot;  ci  Aycoc  oviiv 
(Totifore*  K.  r.  X. 
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only  one,  xvi.  5,  The  account  of  Luke  is  different, 
according  to  which  there  were  two,  xxiv,  4.,  and 
John  confirms  the  correctness  of  this  declaration  so 
listinclly,  as  even  to  point  out  t]ie  place  in  which 
each  of  the  two  was  seen,  xx.  12. 

The  combination,  which  to  adjust  these  diffe- 
rent accounts  is  deduced  from  a  pretended  com- 
mon Hebrew  or  Syriac  original  text,  from  which 
they  all  translated,  is  a  proof  to  us,  that  this  hy- 
pothesis opens  a  wide  field  for  the  play  of  philo- 
logical wit,  but  which,  where  we  really  stand  in 
need  of  an  explanation,  offers  little  assistance.     If 

in  the  original  Vr^>\  stood,  we  might  read  1^^^  and 

Ir^^;  but  from  hence  we  can  easily  perceive,  how 
one  could  translate  anjp  and  another  avSptg,  but  not 
how  Luke  has  exactly  fixed  upon  ^vo  av^pt^.  Not 
to  mention,  that  in  Matthew,  if  all  verbs  were 
written  as  participles,  in  statu  emphatico,  still  there 
must  be  a  principal  verb,  which,  if  the  original  be 
not  in  the  M^hole  intentionally  indistinct,  contains  a 
singular  or  plural  number  of  the  noun,  in  some 
Avay  decisive : — to  say  nothing  of  this,  still  the 
relative  pronouns  (tSia  awrou  and  tvSv/ia  ovtou)  must 
decide  respecting  the  number. 

It  is  clear,  that  Luke  has  herein  corrected  his 
predecessor,  but  he  has  not  contradicted  him.  With 
regard  to  Matthew  we  have  sufficiently  explained 
ourselves,  and  we  have  sliown  from  his  design,  that 
heedless  of  the  minor  circumstances,  he  combined 
into  one  argument  facts  summarily  related,  from 
which  it  appears,  Jesus  did  what  was  written  in  the 
ancient  books.  So  likewise  is  the  contradiction 
with  Mark  visible,  if  we  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion his  intention  and  the  origin  of  his  writing. 
For  Mark  wrote  the  discourses  of  Peter*  lie  de- 
scribes that  which  the  Apostle  stated  in  his  explana- 
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tions  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  comprises  it 
in  one  book,  which  appeared  as  an  independent 
work. — ^But  where  this  Apostle  added  nothing  to  a 
passage,  or  words,  or  to  whole  events,  where  he  by 
chance,  or  from  any  other  causes  remarked  no- 
thing in  the  discourse,  the  passage  remained  as  it 
was  in  Matthew ;  and  Mark,  who  according  to  the 
ancients,  solely  adhered  to  the  instrnction  of  hia 
teacher,  and  only  published  this,  is  neither  guilty  of 
infidelity  in  the  narrative  nor  of  a  mistake.  Luke 
indeed  is  more  minute,  but  that  is  all,  and  even  the 
morose  disposition  of  the  spiteful  critic  will  never  be 
enabled  to  charge  Mark  with  untruth  or  contradic- 
tion to  the  others. 
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Facts  which  in  all  their  circumstances  were  com- 
municated by  one  of  his  predecessors  he  often  hut 
briefly  mentioned,  and  epitomized  like  Mark.  Of 
this  description  is  the  narrative  in  Luke  ix.  46.; 
Matthew  had  already  treated  it  diffusely  enough, 
xviii.  1 .,  and  Mark  made  still  an  addition  of  several 
little  circumstances  which  represented  the  occur- 
rence more  exactly  and  descriptively.  Luke  then 
might  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  dilate  any  far- 
ther on  a  fact  which  was  exhausted  and  afforded 
to  him  no  opportunity  of  saying  any  thing  new. 
Therefore  not  merely  to  repeat  what  had  been  said, 
(for  he  would  omit  nothing)  he  simply  gives  to  us  a 
slight  notice  of  it,  which  he  concludes  with  the 
words  of  Mark,  Luke  ix.  48.  Mark  ix.  37.  Luke 
ix,  7 — 9.,  cf  Matt  xiv,  L  Mark  vi.  14.  Luke  x. 
25—29.     Mark  xiL  28—35. 
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Jesus  warns  his  disciples  to  take  heed  against  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xvi.  5.  Mark  viii.  14, 
this  was  misunderstood  until  Jesus  disclosed  his 
meaning  more  distinctly.  Now  this  matter  occurs 
at  large,  in  both  Evangelists ;  but  Luke  only  men- 
tions it  in  a  few  words,  and  shows,  that  he  consi- 
dered it  well  known,  that  it  belonged  to  this  period 
in  its  chronological  order,  and  instead  of  diffusely 
detailing  the  discussion,  he  adds  its  explanation  in  a 
single  expression.  This  in  fact  is  epitomized,  for 
all,  that  he  says  upon  it,  is  simply ;  He  began  to  say 
to  his  disciples  :  beware  of  the  leaven  of  tlie  Plmri* 
sees,  which  is  hypocrisy^  Luke  xii.  L 


SECTION  XLV. 

The  analysis  which  we  have  hitherto  made  of  the 
three  writings  concerning  the  descent  and  ministry 
of  our  Lord  enables  us  now  to  meet  the  hypothesis 
by  which  a  distinguished  scholar  has  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
the  leading  position  of  which  is  as  follows :  Mark 
compiled  his  writings  from  the  commentaries  of 
Matthew  and  Luke*,  and  consequbntlit  wrotb 
after  them. 

The  agreement  (let  us  consider  well  the  grounds 
adduced)  between  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  choice 
of  the  same  events,  from  the  ample  historical  stock 
which  offered  to  the  historians  enough  variety  and 

'  The  Whitsuntide  Program  of  the  Uiuveraity  of  Jena,  1 789,  by 
»fes9or  Griesbach   discusses   die  positioo :    Marci  Evangelium 
itotam  ^  MatthsBi  et  Luc^  commcutariis  clecerpiuin  esse. 
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matter  for  distinction,  is  certainly  an  acknowledged 
proof,  that  these  two  authors  did  not  work  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  which  however  affirms 
nothing  as  to  the  priority  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  fact,  also,  which  has  been  adduced  for  the 
eoufirniation  of  the  remaining  assertion,  with  regard 
to  Loke,  namely,  that  he  and  Mark,  in  the  detailed 
representation  of  events,  for  the  most  part  agree 
and  are  distinct  from  Matthew,  is  very  true  and  cor- 
rect; but  we  might,  with  equal  justice  from  hence 
conclude,  that  Luke  had  herein  chosen  Mark  as  his 
guide,  as  the  contrary,  which  is  thence  inferred. 

If  Mark  made  Matthew  and  Luke  the  basis  of  his 
work,  and  if  he  intended  to  unite  both  in  one  trea- 
tise, he  must  have  gone  quite  otherwise  to  work, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  a  supposition  may  be 
deduced  from  his  conduct,  if,  in  other  respects,  the 
author's  endeavours  were  agreeable  to  his  views. 

Luke  is  distinguished  by  a  fullness  and  number  of 
events  which  have  remained  totally  untouched  by 
Matthew.     The  great  number  of  important  and  per^ 
fectly  new  facts  which  he  has  produced  give  to  his 
work  a  superior  and  distinguished  worth.     If  Mark 
had  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  if  he  had  intended 
to  produce  a  third  work  from  it  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Matthew,  he  could  not  be  so  generally  igno- 
rant, and  could  not  have  so  forborne  to  avail  himself] 
of  that  which  is  the  most  important  in  Luke,  as,; 
from  the  whole  sum  of  his  historical  discoveries,  only 
to  have  made  use  of  two  narratives.  Sect,  29.     We 
should  rather  have  expected,  that  he  would  have 
extracted  the  most  important  parts  from  Luke  and 
Matthew,  and  divided  his  choice  between  the  two 
authors. 

This  however  was  not  the  case ;  but  the  facts  in 
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[atthew  are  those  alone  on  which  his  attention  is 
ixed^  and  consequently  the  existing  proofs  support 
only  the  use  of  Matthew.     Whatever  aim  we  may 
suppose  Mark  to  have  had,  with  regard  to  his  im- 
niediate  readers,  in  the  composition  of  his  book,  yet 
it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  among  the 
luraerous  accounts  and  doctrinal  discourses  of  Luke 
le  should  have  met  with  almost  nothing,  which  he 
leemed  useful :  and  on  the  other  hand^  in  Matthew^ 
nth  almost  every  thing. 
But  if  he  chose  the  data  from  Matthew  and  the 
[moulding  of  them  according  to  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances from  Luke,  as  must  have  been  the  case, 
lothing  which  might  be  deemed  his  own,  is  left  in 
^Iark*s  whole  book,  and  we  must  decide  that  he  has 
'afforded  nothing  as  an  author,  but  merely  compiled 
that  which  every  individual  might  have  read  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke ;  that  he  has  of  his  own  accord  un- 
dertaken and  produced  a  superfluous  work,  destitute 
of  an  object. 

Here  I  feel  myself  farther  bound  particularly  to 

notice  a  more  recent  proposition,  preferred  by  a 

'scholar  who  has  in  other  respects  approached  the 

nearest  to  my  opinions.     He  accounts  Luke  the  first 

of  the  Evangelists  \ 

The  principal  reason  which  he  assumes  as  a 
«trong  point  in  substantiation  of  his  proposition 
is  this :  the  apostolical  authority  was  so  great,  that 
Luke»  if  Matthew  had  written  before  him,  could 
not  easily  have  presumed  to  compose  another 
Gospel.  Certainly  : — the  authority  of  an  Apostle 
^ffBS  great;  thence  comes  even  the  respectful  diffi- 
dence of  Luke,  and  the  modest  apology  in  the  pro- 


**  Vogel  on  the  origin   of  the  first  three  Gospeb  in  Gabicr'i 
Journal  for  telea  Theol  Literal.  1  book,  1.  c.  p.  804^ 
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logue  with  which  he  has  opened  his  book.  Cf,  Sec- 
tion 34» 

The  second  strong  point  this  scholar  finds  in  the 
remark,  that  Luke  would  have  omitted  none  of 
the  materials  of  Matthewj  if  he  had  been  possessed 
of  his  writings.  But  he  has  omitted  no  part  of  them, 
except  the  history  of  Christ's  infancy,  for  wliich  he 
amply  compensates  us  by  other  data.  I— III,  That 
part  of  the  history  which  is  wanting,  which  we  have 
before  noticed  in  Section  39.,  and  which  the  Librarii 
have  equally  omitted  in  the  first  copies  on  account  of 
the  Homoioteleuton,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  writer. 
He  has  again  so  carefully  divided  the  single  sen- 
tences of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  his  book,  into 
eighteen  or  nineteen  places,  where  they  are  all  in  a 
perfect  connection,  which  is  often  so  strikingly  w  ant- 
ing to  this  discourse  iu  Matthew,  that  we  can  no 
longer  misunderstand  the  conjunction  of  the  detached 
passages  in  Luke.  Even  those  parts  which  Mark  has 
omitted  because  they  were  not  in  their  chronological 
order  in  Matthew,  he  has  restored,  cf  Section  28, 
35,  and  38,  Throughout  he  does  not  merely  com- 
prise the  materials  of  Matthew,  but  also  those  of 
Mark,  in  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  not  even  neg- 
lected the  only  three  events,  in  which  he  is  more 
copious  than  Matthew.  Section  2D. 

Let  us  now  at  once  reverse  tlie  matter;  how  much 
more  copiousness  has  Luke  than  Matthew  I  not  to 
be  too  circumstantially  prolix,  we  will  only  notice 
the  two  remarkable  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  xi.  51,, 
and  xiii.  22.,  of  which  we  have  been  informed  by  Luke 
alone,  and  even  in  these  we  will  only  notice  the 
parables. 

The  first  is  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  man,  who 
on  the  road  to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves,  x.  30. 
then  that  of  him  who  wakes  his  friend  by  night,  and 
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importunately  asks  him  for  bread,  xi.  6.  The  pa- 
rables of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  woman  who  had  lost 
a  drachma,  and  of  the  prodigil  son,  xv.  1.  xvi.  the 
history  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  of  the  widow 
who  through  importunity  obained  justice  from  the 
judge,  xviii.  I,  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  praying,  xviii,  10,,— are  all  splendid  thinga 
exclusively  belonging  to  Luke.  Could  he,  even  if 
all  the  Apostles  had  written  before  him,  consign 
these  to  oblivion  ?  did  he  not  owe  this  supplement 
to  the  Christian  school  1  On  the  contrary,  why  has 
Matthew,  if  he  indeed  wrote  after  Luke,  not  mentioned 
a  word  of  all  this  ?  Why  has  he  not  once  noticed  it 
in  his  synoptical  brevity,  for  the  sake  of  imparting 
to  these  beautiful  passages  his  testimony  and  cor- 
roboration, at  least  by  means  of  a  summary  mention 
of  them? 

The  answer  is,  that  he  would  write  nothing  of 
wliich  he  had  not  himself  been  an  eye-witness. 
Well ;  but  the  fourth  part  of  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  contained,  according  to  the  historical  con- 
nexion, in  these  sections  of  Luke ;  he  therefore  cither 
must  have  been  present  in  this  instance,  or  he 
could  not  have  inserted  in  his  book  the  doctrinal 
discourses  delivered  in  these  sections.  Even  in  the 
third  journey  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  transaction 
with  Zacchaeus ;  and  yet  the  apostle  was  present  at 
the  conversion  of  his  former  colleague:  for  the 
twelve  accompanied  oor  Lord.  This  answer  there- 
fore  is  not  satisfactory. 

Once  more  also  :  why  did  he  not  authenticate  in  his 
Gospelthe  historical  copiousness  of  Luke,  if  the  latter 
preceded  him  ?  Why  did  he  not  once  authenticate 
in  his  Gospel  so  much  excellent  matter,  even  if  it  were 
only  by  a  synoptical  notice  ?  W'hy  did  he  not  at  all 
avail  himself  of  the  strict  chronological  succession  of 
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facts  which  the  other,  according  to  the  promise  in  his 
prologue,  made  his  more  particular  care  ?  Why  did  he 
not  at  all  avail  himself  of  that  agreeable  circumstan- 
tiality, by  which  Luke  has  enlivened  the  e\'ents,  and 
disclosed  also  many  emendations?  Or,  in  a  few 
words,  why  did  he  fall  so  far  short  of  the  perfection 
which  the  history  had  already  attained  ? 
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We  see  from  what  I  have  opposed  to  these  scholars 
tliat  the  order  of  the  Evangelists  is  not,  arbitrarily, 
adopted,  but  that  it  is  given  to  us  according  to  the 
plan  and  conduct,  which  we  observe  in  each  of 
them. 

The  succession  of  historical  writers,  who  laboured 
one  after  the  other,  and  did  not  leave  themselves  un- 
known, if  their  agreement  could  not  be  inferred 
from  any  declaration  of  the  history,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  two  different  ways.  Either  one  exhibits 
merely  additions  and  supplements  to  a  history,  from 
which  we  may  then  conclude,  what  and  how  much 
he  pre-supposes  already  known,  and  what  historical 
books  his  conduct  shows  to  be  antecedent  to  him  '^ 
or  else  these  historical  authors  do  not  merely  con-» 
tent  themselves  with  supplements,  but  repeat  the  old 
matter,  and  add  their  own  in  its  proper  place. 

Three  of  the  Evangelists  have  said  the  same 
things,  consequently  two  of  them  have  repeated  the 
old  matter.  Whose  work  then,  among  the  three, 
has  mostly  the  appearance  of  a  first  design  t  Which, 
considered  altogether,  as  to  materials,  and  the  mode 
of  using  them,  contains  the  criteria  of  the  inci- 
pient history  ?  w^hich  of  them  has  carelessly  arranged 
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tbe  facts  ?  frequently  placed  together  the  materials^ 
merely,  according  to  their  similarity,  and  less  atten- 
tively examined  the  individual  circumstances  of  the 
occurrences,  and  their  more  precise  objects  ?  But, 
which  has  the  more  carefully  placed  the  events  in 
their  order  of  time  ?  and  the  more  accurately  ar- 
ranged them  according  to  their  succession?  which  has 
more  attentively  collected  the  individual  circum- 
stances, described  the  facts  more  definitively  and 
accurately,  and  imparted  to  them  more  fulness  and 
energy  ? 

Lastly,  which  is  by  far  the  more  exact  in  the  posi- 
tion of  events,  according  to  their  time  ?  which  is  by 
far  the  more  explicit  in  individual  details  ?  richer  in 
his  coUection  of  facts  ?  more  comprehensive  and 
more  complete  in  materials  and  the  manner  of  using 
them? 

This  gradation  in  the  improvement  of  the  same 
history,  very  soon  enables  us  to  perceive  the  first  and 
last  author  ;  it  soon  discovers  to  us  the  order,  in 
which  they  follow  each  other;  and  indeed  in  this 
case  that  very  order,  with  which  the  history  made 
us  acquainted  from  the  beginning,  and  which  anti- 
quity has  unanimously  maintained,  from  the  guidance 
of  which  we  have  taken  our  standing  point  in  the 
investigation,  uncertain  whether  it  would  be  con- 
firmed, as  the  true  and  correct  one,  in  the  issue. 

If  we  consider  the  Gospels  in  this  progress  all 
those  difficulties  will  easily  be  resolved,  which  have 
led  others  to  diflFerent  views.  It  is  evident  from  it,  how 
Mark  could  have  seen  Matthew,  and  have  neverthe- 
less arranged  several  occurrences  difierently,  placed 
several  in  a  peculiar  light  by  means  of  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstances,  and  so  have  applied  some  as- 
sertions, that  they  even  appear  to  contradict  Mat- 
thew.   Or  how  Luke  could  have  seen  Mark  and  yet 
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could  frequently  be  more  correct  in  the  series,^ — in 
the  detail  of  time,  place  and  circumstances  i  and  how, 
notwithstanding  his  copiousness,  he  has  also  been 
more  concise  in  some  cases  than  he  might  possibly 
have  been,  had  he  not  had  respect  to  the  full  account 
of  his  predecessor. 

All  these  and  the  like  scruples  which  are  said  to 
be  the  supports  of  the  recently  produced  hypothesis, 
cease  of  themselves,  as  soon  as  we  put  them  to  the 
test  of  this  theory^  the  principles  of  which  are  au- 
thenticated by  the  history,  and  confirmed  by  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  writings  under  examination. 
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Luke,  therefore,  found  the  works  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  and  several  other  writings  which  treated 
of  the  life,  ministry,  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  already 
published  ;  what  then  he  has  performed  we  will  here 
comprise  in  one  view. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  he  has  closely  adhered 
to  Matthew  and  to  his  words,  which  seldom  is  the 
case  in  the  narratives.  Mark  has  done  just  the  same^ 
where  he  makes  mention  of  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord.  We  could  not  consider  the  cause  of  this  be^ 
fore,  nor  could  we  longer  postpone  the  question  re- 
lative to  it.  It  may  here  precede  as  an  introduction 
to  the  promised  survey. 

Matthew  was  induced  to  compose  his  Gospel  by^ 
the  situation  and  necessity  of  an  age,  in  which  tlie^ 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  state  hastened  towards  their^ 
conclusion,  The  interval  from  the  days  of  Jesus  to 
that  period  is  too  great  for  a  man's  memory  to  detail 
faithfully  all  that,  which  he  who  is  the  object  of  the 
history,  had  done  and  said.    Actions  are  indeed  less 
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liable  to  escape  from  the  mind,  especially  if  one  was 
au  eye-witness  of  them,  or  if  one  had  received  them 
from  a  lively  representation  of  the  eye-witnesses  ;  but 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  trust  to  the  recollection  alone, 
for  sentiments  and  doctrines,  according  to  the  very 
word  and  expression. 

The  more  easy  part  Matthew  might  well  have 
resigned  to  his  memory,  the  more  so,  as  the  idea  of 
writing  our  Lord's  history  a  long  time  afterwards 
first  suggested  itself  to  him.  But  his  master's  sub- 
lime doctrines  and  words  of  wisdom  laid  a  stronger 
claim  upon  his  mind,  and  must  always  have  been 
present  to  himself*  and  ministry.  For  the  perform- 
ance of  this  his  official  practice  of  noting  things  af- 
forded him  an  impulse  and  adroitness  which  others 
did  not  possess ;  and,  thus,  it  happened  that  his  pre- 
vious notes  became  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel 
the  traces  of  which  we  perceive  in  itself.  In 
apophthegms,  dogmata,  and  parables,  Matthew  is 
rich,  even  to  profusion.  Often  they  are  merely  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  similarity  ;  allegories, 
moral  maxims,  and  exhortations,  solely  brought  to- 
gether according  to  the  approximation  of  their  con- 
tents, still  display  the  visible  tokens  of  a  collection 
from  which  they  arc  extracted.  As  he  stood  in  need 
of  no  one's  assistance  in  his  previous  annotations,  his 
book  was  considered  by  his  successors  as  a  document 
and  source  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facts,  in  him,  have  more 
the  appearance  of  accidents.  He  indeed  detailed 
them,  invested  with  circumstances,  but  oftener  only 
in  the  outline,  according  as  his  recollection  pre- 
sented them  to  him  :  with  which  he  might  have  been 
satisfied,  as  his  object  required  no  more.  To  perfect 
these,  to  arrange  them  chronologically,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  doctrines  in  the  bituation  to  which  they 
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belonged,  was  tlie  object  of  Mark's  endeavours,  as  far 
as  his  Voucher  pointed  them  out  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  Palestine  was  de- 
cided. Chritianity  ceased  henceforward  to  exist  in 
the  Jewish  civil  community ;  it  was  freed  from  the 
propensities  to  Judaism,  and  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent of  its  ordinances.  The  half-Jews  became 
irritated  by  it,  separated  themselves,  and  composed, 
as  it  seems,  their  Gospels,  that  of  the  Nazorceans,  and 
that  of  the  Ebionites*  Others  gathered  up,  on  the 
historical  soil,  ev<^i  the  fragments  of  preceding  tra- 
ditions, and  thus  the  writings  *'  of  many ''  appeared. 

This  might  have  been  nearly  the  state  of  things 
when  Luke  felt  himself  induced  to  preserve  the  field 
of  history   pure    from    unauthenticated    accoimts* 
Matthew  was  his  manual  in  the  speeches  of  our  Lord,^ 
to  which  he  verbally  adhered,  although  he  inserted 
them  in  the  history,  dispersed   behind,  before,  of^ 
in  the  middle,  singly  or  in  greater  portions,  and  so 
felicitously  united  them,  that  their  connection  with 
the  facts  and  their  occasion  are  admirably  seen  from 
themselves.  But  of  the  facts  he  has  only  taken  those  ^ 
directly  from  Matthew  which  Mark  omitted ;  he  has> 
however,  assigned  to  them  a  totally  different  ar- 
rangement as  to  time. 

He  has  chosen  Mark  as  his  guide  in  two  different 
respects  :  in  the  succession  of  the  facts  where  he  has 
arranged  them  differently  from  Matthew,  and  in  the 
modelling  of  the  facts  acccording  to  their  circum- 
stances. Yet  he  did  not  exclusively  confine  himself 
to  him  ;  where  he  could  illustrate  or  enlarge  a  nar- 
rative by  new  circumstances,  Luke  did  not  spare 
the  trouble.  Individual  circumstances  which  ad- 
mitted an  emendation  and  were  allowed  to  remaiill 
in  Mark,  because  they  were  so  in  Matthew,  receive* 
from  him  a  more  determinate  character.    But  where# 
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on  the  contrary,  nothing  reraained  to  be  added,  in- 
vestigated, or  represented  more  correctly,  he  content- 
ed  himself  with  merely  a  brief  notice,  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  known  development  elsewhere. 

Such  facts  as  were  new  and  not  adduced  he  in- 
serted in  the  connection,  which  they  required  as  to 
place  and  time.  He  alone  has  informed  us  of  the 
following  more  important  parts  of  the  history  ;  the 
history  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  mixed  with  pieces  of 
beautiful  poetical  and  rehgious  inspiration :  two  re- 
markable journeys  to  Jerusalem  which  comprise 
many  sublime  lessons,  parables,  and  striking  delinea- 
tions :  also  the  history  of  the  disciples  from  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  until  the  ascension.  Probably 
much  has  been  lost  with  the  part  of  the  history  that 
has  disappeared  between  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  and  that  of  the  four  thousand,  with  which 
he  had  enlarged  or  more  nearly  determined  the  pre- 
ceding works  of  his  fellow-labourers.  But  however 
it  may  be,  the  increase  of  the  history  by  his  means, 
the  progress  which  it  has  made  through  him  in  great 
and  small  matters,  are  so  evidently  and  so  indubi- 
tably manifest  to  every  one,  that  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  take  into  consideration  that  which  it  has  lost 
for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  and  revering  it 

How  much  of  the  accounts  of  ^* tAe  many'*  he 
has  admitted  into  his  work  with  or  without  improve- 
ment we  could  only  ascertain,  by  being  still  possessed 
of  their  accounts.  As  little  can  it  any  longer  be  de- 
fined, how  far  he  has  been  upon  the  whole  as  an  in- 
dividual, an  eye-witness.  As  being  present  in  the 
country  of  the  history,  at  the  time,  when  the  events 
began  to  attract  notice,  he  was  in  a  situation  of  seeing 
vei7  much  himself,  and  of  devoting  to  the  whole 
that  attention  which  was  due  to  it,  of  scrutinizing 
the  assertions  of  the  public  voice  as  well  as  the  in- 
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sinuatioiis  of  the  antagonists,  of  separating  the  true 
from  the  unauthenticated,  of  forming  a  judgment  in 
the  midst  of  the  fermentation  of  opinions,  and  of 
obtaining  a  certain  insight  into  them.  As  a  man  of 
information  and  polished  education^  who  had  di- 
rected his  mind  to  these  events,  he  was  more  in- 
duced than  others  to  undertake  a  written  work, 
which,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  refjuire  it,  af- 
forded to  him  spirit  and  confidence,  to  render  super- 
fluous and  supersede  spurious  writings  by  means  of 
a  true  liistorical  book. 


JOHN. 
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Last  of  all  also,  the  disciple,  who  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  our  Lord,  has  also  delivered  to  his  cotem- 
poraries  a  memorial  of  his  master,  of  the  origin  and 
intention  of  which  some  declarations  of  the  ancients 
are  extant,  but  they  are  too  much  disputed  to  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  established  principles,  by  which 
its  object  may  be  explained.  It  is,  therefore,  requi- 
site that  we  should  enter  into  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  thence  sup- 
plying the  want  of  undisputed  records. 

This  Evangelist  proceeds  according  to  his  own 
views,  and  is  so  far  similar  to  Matthew,  in 
completely  pursuing  the  proofs  of  some  few  po- 
sitions in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  Jesus  and 
collecting  facts  and  discourses  relative  to  them;  but 
he  differs  from  him  in  not  losing  sight  of  the  thread 
in  the  course  of  things  and  their  natural  succession. 
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and  in  imposing  on  himself  in  a  very  complicated 
and  ingenious  plan,  not  the  order  of  the  materials 
but  that  of  the  history. 

After  a  somewhat  obscure  introduction  with 
which  he  opens  the  book^  the  first  fact  which  he  re- 
lates to  us  contains  the  acknowledgment  of  Jestis  as 
Christ  or  Messiahy  by  the  Baptist,  i.  19 — 34.,  and 
then,  by  Peter  and  Andrew,  i.  41— 41.  After  this 
follows  the  attestation  of  Philip,  that  Jesus  is  he  of 
whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  wrote,  and  that  of 
Nathaniel,  who  accounted  him  the  Soji  of  God  and 
the  King  of  IsraeL  i.  44.  ii. 

When,  after  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  Jesus  ap- 
peared in  Jerusalem,  he  declared  the  temple  to  be 
THE  HOUSE  OF  HIS  FATUER,  ii.  16.,  and  to  Nicodemus 
he  declared  himself  as  Gods  only-begotten  Son, 
whom  out  of  love  the  Father  had  sent  into  the 
world  for  its  salvation,  iii.  ii.  2 — 22.  After  the  re- 
turn from  Jerusalem  the  Baptist  again  certifies^ 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  op  Goo  sent  from  above  in 

WHOSE  HANDS  ALl.    POWER  IS  DEPOSITED,    iii.  23, iv. 

He  is  now  about  to  return  home  through  Samaria ; 
a  w  Oman  of  this  country  perceives  something  extra- 
ordinary in  him^  and  our  Lord  confesses  to  her  that 
he  is  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  iv.  25.j  and 
many  others  believed  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
THE  WORLD  aud  THE  Christ,  iv,  42. 

When  he  was  the  second  time  in  Jerusalem 
he  healed  the  man  who  had  been  waiting  in  vain 
at  the  bath  of  Bcthesda.  When  the  Jews  reviled 
hiui  for  the  miracle  on  account  of  the  violation 
of  the  Sabbath,  he  asserted  that  his  power  was  the 
power  of  God  delegated  to  him,  that  God  was  his 
Father,  that  He  was  his  Son,  the  appointed 
Governor   and  Judge  of  the  world;   of  whom 
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Moses  wrote,  v,  vi»  After  his  return  he  eflFect- 
ed  a  miracle  on  the  loaves^  so  that  the  people 
deemed  him  the  promised  prophet,  and  wished  to 
make  him  King  of  Israel,  vi.  14,  15.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  declared  himself,  the  bread  of  life 
WHICH  COMES  from  HEAVEN,  as  kaviTig  been  with  the 
Father,  and  kmnng  come  from  the  Father,  and 
Simon  acknowledged  to  him :  "  Thou  art  the  holy 
ONE  OF  God  ;"  vi.  69. 

At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  he 
again  visits  Jernsalem,  and  publicly  censures  those 
who  seek  his  life ;  on  which  some  asserted  that  He 
WAS  THE  Christ  ;  and  that  the  Christ  himself  could 
not  perform  more  signs  than  he,  vii.  11 — 37.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  feast  he  is  again  considered  as 
THE  Prophet  and  the  Christ,  on  which  subject, 
learned  discussions  arose,  vii,  37 — viii. 

If  we  continue  thus  to  consider  all  the  actions  of 
Jesus  which  John  has  admitted  into  his  book,  aU 
the  speeches  and  discourses  according  to  their  order, 
we  shall  almost  throughout  find  this  to  be  their 
principal  subject,  viz.  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  op 
God,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  ot  both  positions 
together,  viii.  12— ix.  ix.  1—35.  and  38,  x.  1—24. 
X.  24— xi.  xi.  1—27.  xii.  13—20.  xii.  20—34. 
xii.  44,  45,  40.  The  chapters  from  xiv.  to  xviii.  ex- 
press in  their  consolations  and  promises  the  relation 
between  Father  and  Son,  the  heavenly  origin  of 
Jesus,  his  dignity  as  Messiah,  Ruler,  and  Judge  of 
the  World. 

Like  Matthew  he  has  also  bo  treated  the  his- 
tory  of  his  Passion,  that  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies,  the  character  of  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  is 
evident,  xix.  24.  28.  36,  37, 

The  whole  plan  of  the  book,  and  the  well-digested 
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Belection  in  all  its  separate  parts  %  lead  us  therefore 
to  the  same  explanation  of  the  author's  ultimate 
object,  as  he  has  most  clearly  pointed  out  to  us, 
at  the  onset,  namely,  it  was  to  prove,  that  Jesus 
IS  THE  Son  of  God,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
XX.  31. 


SECTION  XLiX. 

A  DOGMATICAL  treatise  of  this  extent  on  so  few 
positions,  must  have  been,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  indispensably^oiecessary,  and  wc  might 
suppose,  that  this  copious  detail,  and  these  accu- 
mulated proofs  had  a  polemical  object,  which  occu- 
pied the  sacred  Theologian. 

But  on  this  head  the  first  epistle  of  John,  which, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  written  with  the 
same  view,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  desti- 
nation OS  the  Gospel,  places  us  beyond  doubt.  At 
that  time  certain  persons  had  proceeded  from  Chris- 
tianity, upright  professors  of  which  they  probably 
never  were,  1  John  ii.  19»,  who  confounded  the  doc^ 
trines  of  Christianity,  ii.  18.,  raised  false  theories, 
^Everrac*  Were  false  teachers  and  impostors,  ii.  22, 
iv.  1,  2,  3.,  and  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Christ,  ii.  22.  iv.  1,  2,  3.  15,  10. 
V.  5.  20.  These  excited  in  the  heart  of  the  Apos- 
tle that  anxiety  and  those  exertions  to  maintain  pure 
doctrines  and  the  repose  of  the  Christian  churches. 


*  The  mme  obseriration  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Pauli«gf  and  well 
lUtaUed  in  Comraentat.  Tbeolog.  Historiam  Cerinlhi  ad  Gucm 
Jobanncoium  in  N.  T.  bbellorum  UbiairaturaE,  Jenuc.  179i5.  8vo. 
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But  those  are  not  thus  brought  nearer  before  us, 
with  whom  John  contends  in  his  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  history  they  were  several^  who,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  disciple,  even  in  those  churches 
to  which  he  had  directed  his  more  particular  atten- 
tion, and  in  whose  bosom  he  had  resolved  to  dwell, 
set  up  in  different  systems,  the  position,  that  Jesus 
IS  NOT  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God, 

All,  however  variously  they  might  be  distin- 
guished  in  other  points,  were  dangerous  in  this^ 
respect  The  error,  was  the  same,  under  many 
forms,  and  the  Apostle,  when  he  was  writing,  cer- 
tainly had  in  his  mind  all  those  who  were  guilty  of  j 
this  heresy,  without  excepting  the  one  or  the  other 
by  any  complaisant  distinction.  Consequently  we 
need  not  ask ;  Was  this  book  directed  against  Cerin- 
thus  ?  when  it  is  proved  that  the  man  lived  in  those 
days,  resided  in  these  parts,  asserted  this  dogma, 
and  moreover  was  reputed  as  a  teacher,  as  is  the  case 
with  him,^ — It  was  directed  against  all  those,  who  en- 
deavoured to  mislead  the  Christians,  to  whom  John 
wrote,  by  this  dogma,  amidst  whatever  modifica- 
tions and  theories  it  might  be. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  according  to  the  certain 
depositions  of  history,  Cerinthns  was  a  cotemporary 
of  the  Apostle,  that  he  resided  in  those  parts  where 
John  superintended  the  instruction  and  duties  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  this  error  was  part  of  his  doctrinal 
system.  Next  to  him  the  Nicolaitans  appeared,  who 
caused  much  corruption  in  these  Churches^,  and  re- 
quired all  the  vigilance   of  the  Apostle.       They  | 
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agreed  with  Cerinthus,  in  this  position^  as  well  as  in 
many  other  points* 

If  we  were  even  destitute  of  historical  assertions 
upon  this  point,  if  IrenaBUS^  Jerome,  and  Epipha* 
nius  *  had  not  expressly  mentioned  Cerinthus  and 
the  Nicolaitans  as  false  teachers  whose  seductions 
John  was  desirous  of  opposing,  yet  the  authentic 
declaration  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  first  epistle 
respecting  false  teachers,  and  the  plan  and  contents 
of  his  book  compared  with  them  as  well  as  with  the 
histories  of  the  time  in  general,  must  conduct  us  to 
these  persons,  just  as  certainly,  as  decidedly  histo- 
rical securities. 

From  the  aggregate  of  Cerinthus*s  opinions,  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  of  those  days,  the  follow- 
ing doctrinal  system  results.  There  is  one  Deity 
elevated  above  all;  this  is  the  highest  unity,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  operative  on  matter  and  be 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  From  this  emanated  most 
pure  and  perfect  natures,  invimbUia  et  hmominabiUa, 
"which  again  propagated  themselves,  and  from  grada- 
tion to  gradation  downwards  increased  in  mate- 
riality, and  decreased  in  spirituality,  so  that  they  con- 
tinued to  stand  only  in  an  inferior  immediate  connec- 
tion with  THE  Only  and  Eteunal  One  ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  grossness  of  the  substance 
they  could  only  work  upon  matter  like  sculptors. 

One  substance  of  the  latter  order  w^as  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  did  not  at  all  know  the  pure  and 


'  Iren.  adr,  Ha?r.  L.  n\.  c*  d.  Hanc  fidem  annuntians  Domini 
DIscipulus  volens  per  Evangelil  ammnttationcm  auferre  eum,  qui  a 
Cerbtho  mseminatua  est  bominibus  errorem,  ct  multo  prius  ab  bis. 

qui  dicuntur  Nicolait^ sic  tndioavii In  principio  clc. 

Hteronym,  Script.  EccL  V,  Johamiis.  EpipUan»  Hacr.  btix. 
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ETERNAL  SPIRIT  * ;  thence,  however,  arose  the  imper- 
fection also  of  the  creation  and  evil — ^a  problem,  the 
solution  of  which,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  con- 
trary theories  in  which  the  philosophers  of  these 
and  of  former  times  have  distinguished  themselves. 

As  a  philosopher  he  found  a  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  viigin,  and  maintained  that 
Jesus  was  begotten  and  born  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nature  like  the  rest  of  mankind;  but  that  as 
a  man,  he  was  likewise  exalted  above  all  in  wisdom 
and  nobleness  of  soul. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  acknow- 
ledging in  Jesus  something  of  a  higher  origin, 
which  his  actions  so  plainly  proved,  he  pretended 
that  one  of  these  spiritual  natures,  namely  the 
Christ,  had  at  the  baptism  united  itself  with  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove : — ^that  he  had  therefore,  from 
this  time,  performed  supernatural  deeds  and  opera- 
tions of  higher  powers,  and  that  hereupon  he  likewise 
acquainted  men  with  the  true  and  eternal  God,  who 
hitherto  had  remained  unknown  to  them,  not 
having  revealed  himself  by  means  of  any  creation 
or  work. 

This  Christ,  as  an  immaterial  substance  of  a  more 
exalted  origin  ii  superiorihus  Christus,  was,  as  a  spirit 
of  a  purer  sort,  as  to  his  essence,  not  susceptible 
of  material  affections,  of  sufferings  and  pains,  he 
therefore  separated  himself  again  from  Jesus  at  the 
commencement  of  his  sufferings,  abandoned  him  to 


■  Iren,  L,  iil.  c.  2.  Eam  condltioncm  qua:  est  secundum  nos,'rioii 
a  primo  Deo  factam,  sed  a  Virtute  aliquft  va3de  deorsum  subject'A,  et 
abscissa  ab  eonmi  communicatione,  qiiic  sunt  invisibtlia  et  innomU 
nabilia.  L.  i.  r>  20.  a  virtute  quadain  valde  separate  * . .  *  et  ignorance 
eum,  qui  est  super  omnia,  Dcum. 
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his  torments  and  death,  and  arose  on  high  to  the 
ETERNAL,  from  whom  he  had  proceeded.  Cerinthus 
distinguishes  Jesus  and  Christ,  Jesus  and  the  Son 
of  God,  as  Beings  of  a  different  nature  and  eminence 
from  each  other  *. 

The  Nicolaitans  had  a  similar  doctrine  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  his  relations  to  the  world,  and 
of  an  inferior  spirit  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  world* 
Among  the  subaltern  class  of  spirits  ihey  principally 
reckoned  the  only-begotten  ^ovQyfvrjv,  whose  exist- 
ence, however,  had  a  beginning,  and  tlien  the  Aoyoc, 
who  is  an  immediate  descendant  of  this  only-be- 
gotten. Whatever  other  ideas  they  might  have 
had  of  them,  history  does  not  mention. 

The  Christ  belongs  to  the  order  of  beings  whopro- 
ceeded  from  God  ;  but  Jesus  is  a  Son  of  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  to  whom  the  Christ  united  himself  at 
the  baptism,  deserting  him  in  his  sufferings  ^ 


•  The  older  reading,  1  John  iv.  S.vcry  wellcxbibits  this  diBtinction, 
to  which  a  historian  Socrat.  H.  E.  L.  vii.  c.  32.,  calls  our  attenUon, 
He  testifies  that  it  was  formerly  read  €*•  toiq  injXaitnQ  avrtypa^tc: — 
jray  jrftvfia  6  \vii  tqv  'lijrrouv  (add  in  idea,  aVo  rov  Xpiirrov)  tic  Bcoii 
ov«r  iort.  This  reading,  he  continues,  tlie  ancient  expositors,  q\ 
waktuoi  ipfiffyftc^  have  also  acknowledged  aa  the  true  one.  We  find  it 
•till  in  Irenapus,  L.  iii.  c-  IC.  n.  8.  et  omnis  apirims,  qui  solvit  Jesum, 
non  est  ex  Deo,  in  TertulJian  and  in  several  authors,  who  follow  the 
older  Latin  translation,  hut  we  posse&s  no  longer  any  Greek  copies  of 
the  Catholic  epistles,  which  represent  the  text  of  that  early  epoch. 
Nevertheless  internal  grounds  justify  this  reading ;  it  is  the  more 
ohscure  and  the  more  difficult,  which  pre-supposes  learning  and 
knowledge :  hut  the  present  reading;  xavwyfvftaf  6  /iiy  oftoXoyu  ror 
*lfj&ovy,  Ik  Qtvv  vvk  Itrrt,  has  the  suspicion  of  conformity  with  the 
preceding  clause  against  it. 

*  According  to  some  traces,  but  which  are  not  pointed  out  with 
sufficient  perspicuity,  for  us  to  regard  them  as  fully  decisive,  we 
might  likewise  include  such  teachers,  as  denied  that  Christ  had  a  ma- 
terial body  and  only  admitted  tlie  appearance  of  one,  and  the 
appearance  of  sufTcrings,    viii.   the   Dokeiic,   who   denied  'iTtaovi^ 
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SECTION  U, 


TuE  Evangelist,  iu  the  beginning  of  his  book,  em- 
phatically dwells  upon  the  assertion  ;  "  Jesus  is  the 
LIGHT  AND  THE  life/*  1.4.  5,  9.,  and  on  these  two 
positions  his  eye  is  fixed  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  collected  into  the  form  of  a  plan,  according 
to  his  custom,  iii.  19—22.  v,  31-.  35.  viii,  12.  ix.  5. 
xii.  35.  36.  and  46.  Afterwards  vi.  35.  and  48.  vi* 
Sl-'GO.  X.  28.  ix,  25,  26.  xiv.  6.  xvii.  3. 

It  appears  from  his  admission  of  the  facts  into  a 
plan,  that  the  sacred  writer  had  also  such  men  before 
him,  as  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  light  and  the 
LIFE ;— or,  not  to  speak  figuratively,  that  he  was  the 
moral  restorer  and  instructor  of  the  world,  to  whom 
the  merit  belonged  of  having  conducted  them  from 
their  errors  to  a  blessed  knowledge.  There  are  se- 
veral ends  which  he  wished  to  attain  : — that  Jesus  is 
THE  Christ— that  he  is  the  Son  of  God — ^and  that 


I 


XptffTOf  iy  eapKi  iXfiXv^ora,  i  Epist.  W,  £.  St  Epist.  7.  Here  aissoj 
we  might  reckon  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  xix.  3i^3S,,  in  which 
John  protests,  that  MockI  and  water  liati  really  flowetl  from  tlt«l 
side.  Bat  these  passages  are  also  capable  of  a  difiercnt  interpre- 
tation; *li}(Tovv  Xpierrof  ly  ^apKt  iKrjXv^oraf  or,  fpj^o^c ror,  we  may 
also  understand,  that  Jesus  had  not  only  united  hiiiiseif  at  tlic  Bap- 
tism with  Christ  but  that  be  had  entered  into  the  world  as  Christ, 
and  was  born  as  such,  Cf.  Storr,  on  the  object  of  tlic  Evangelical 
history  of  John  and  of  the  Epistles,  Sect.  21.  There  exists  how- 
ever, no  necessity,  nor  even  probability  in  this  :  had  he  intendeil  to 
attack  this  Sect,  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it  in  two  places  so 
slightly,  and  even  dubiously*  The  article  of  Faith  which  the  Gospel 
and  the  first  Episilo  so  strongly  presses,  is,  that  J  us  lis  is  the  Christ 
AND  inE  Son  of  God.  This  the  Doketfe  were  so  far  from  denying, 
that  they  even  maintained  iliat  the  true  and  the  real,  which  the  ap-- 
parent  contained  or  uoncealtU,  was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,     . 
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THOSE  who  believe  in  him  obtain  life  by  becoming 

his  disciples^  XX.  31.  on  o  *ln<rQVQ  ianv  o  XptaroQ,  o  vIoq 
Tov  Otovp  Kttt    Iva   TTtffrevovTiC    t^nv  ixyr^    iv   r^    ovofiart 

UVTOV, 

It  is  also  not  difficult  to  conjecture  who  was  the 
person,  whom  some  regarded  in  preference  to  our 
Lord  as  the  enlightener  of  the  world,  and  the 
autlior  of  the  doctrine  of  the  life.^ — //  was  John 
the  Baptist.  Where  the  author,  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book,  proclaims  to  us  the  doctrine. 
The  Logos  is  the  light,  which  shone  *  in  the 
DARKNESS,  he  adds,  but  John  was  come  to  bear 
WITNESS  OF  THE  LIGHT.  This  IS  plain,  and  requires  no- 
thing further.  But  the  author  has  here  a  more  deeply 
rooted  apprehension,  and  forcibly  repeats  this  asser- 
tion, for  the  second  time,  in  an  antithesis,  and  at 
last  repeats  again  the  first  member  of  it,  to  corrobo- 
rate it,  for  the  third  time.  '*  He  came  for  a  wit- 
ness, NAMELY  TO  BEAR  WITNESS  TO  THE  LIGHT,  THAT 
THROUGH  HIM  ALL  MEN  MIGHT  BELIEVE  ;  YET,  HE  WAS 
NOT  HIMSELF  THAT  LIGHT,  BUT  HIS  OFFICE  WAS 
ONLY  TO  BEAR  WITNESS  TO  THE  LIGHT.  ThE  TRUE 
LIGHT  WAS  HE  WHO  CAME  INTO  THE  WORLD  TO  EN- 
LIGHTEN ALL  MANKIND**/'       Gospel  i.  7,  8. 

The  Evangelist  has  also,  in  his  selection,  consi- 
dered those  discourses  of  Jesus,  in  which   he  de- 


•  The  Rabbtnical  writeri  had  reverie*  respecting  IIW,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  those,  which  form  the  subject  of  St«  John's  aUusions. 
Id  speaking  of  ir,  they  also  mention  it,  aa  shining  in  the  darkness, 
n^^S)H2  HTi^O.  Hug  wcU  expresses  the  sense  by  Strahlen,  to 
emit  or  dart  rays^  in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  Arabic 
Translator.     j^jQ^'|       :  *Li]   y^  ^     Translator, 

*  In  these  extracts,  a  transition  of  Hug's  text  has  been  preferred 
to  an  exact  conformity  with  our  authorized  version,  as  in  many  in- 
stances, he  has  rat!ier  paraphrasced  than  quotcit  the  passages,— 
Translator* 
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scribed  himself  higher  than  John,  or  tlie  confessions 
of  the  Baptist,  in  which  *  he  describes  the  prae-ex- 
istence  of  Jesus,  his  unattainable  dignity,  as  a 
Teacher,  Saviourj  and  the  author  of  life,  and  his  own 
inferiority  to  him,  as  a  disciple  and  messenger,  i,  15. 
i.  20—30.  iii.  26—36.  v.  34—37.  x,  41. 

We  also  find  in  this  country,  and  in  this  city,  (viz. 
Ephesus,)  which  the  Evangelist  had  chosen  for  hig 
residence,  men  in  the  days  of  Nero,  who  only  were 
acquainted  with  the  baptism  of  John,  who  were  his 
disciples  initiated  in  it,  and  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  Spirit,  on  whom  Paul  afterwards  laid  Ivis 
hands  and  communicated  to  them  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
that  they  spake  in  tongues,  Acts.  xix.  1—8.  They 
were  certainly  not  the  only  persons  of  their  age  t 
but  many  might  have  been  more  strenuous  in  their 
predilection  for  their  teacher  and  less  flexible  iif 
their  convictions. 

To  such,  those  passages  seem  to  have  been 
directed,  and  to  have  been  collected  for  them,  in 
which  John  ventures  not  to  compare  his  baptism 
—  the  baptism  of  water  —  with  the  baptism  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  i.  33.  iiL  26.  30.  as  well  as  the 
parenthesis  relative  to  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  vii. 
39,,  (which  rather  contains  an  illustration  fo 
strangers  than  for  the  believers,  and  the  high  recora 
mendation  of  regeneration  by  water  and  the  Spirit, 


•  The  Codex  Nazaraeu*  has  preserved  a  considerable  number  of 
these  noUons :  it  also  contains  undeniable  extracts  from  the  Gospels, 
which  are  admixed  with  these  dogmata.  In  thesa  wc  discover  a  con- 
stant antithesis  between  ).ioai  or  light,  and  ]*^o**r  or  darkness 
which  are  figuratively  applied  to  the  principles  of  good  and  evil 
From  this  book,  we  may  learn  the  opinions  of  this  sect  to  a  con-^ 
siderabl  e  degree. — Tran  s  la  tor. 
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ill.  3 — 12.,)  and  all  the  speeches  of  Jesus  respectiwg 
the  Comforter  and  the  Spirit,  which  after  his  glorifi- 
cation should  be  poured  out  on  his  faithful  followers. 
xiv-  16, 17,  xiv.  26.  xv.  26.  xvi.  7—15. 


SECTION  LIL 


The  conduct  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan  is  remarkably  singular,  and  a  problem 
to  the  solution  of  which  we  are  compelled.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  see,  very  great  reflection 
and  a  deeply-meditated  outline  predominate  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  book,  in  the  selection  of  events  for 
a  particular  purpose,  even  to  the  individual  parts 
and  minutiae ;  nevertheless  John  has  not  at  all  noticed 
the  most  valid  proofs  in  favour  of  the  chief  position 
of  his  treatise,  (not,  because  from  an  unfavourable 
union  of  circumstances,  they  might  fail  him  on  a 
nearer  insight  into  them)  but  he  has  noticed  those 
convincing  events,  with  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  on  account  of  his  personal  presence  and 
participation  in  them,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
traces  inherent  in  them  of  that  which  is  great,  su- 
perhuman  and  astonishing,  could  never  be  obli- 
terated from  any  one's  recollection. 

Could  he  omit  such  important  facts,  if  they  had 
not  already  been  detailed  by  other  authentic  au- 
thors ?  Could  he  have  even  abandoned  with  indif- 
ference the  best  proofs  for  his  purpose,  and  have 
excluded  the  most  convincmg  arguments  from  his 
plan,  if  other  historians  had  not  already  preceded 
him  in  them  ? 

In  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum  there  was  a  Dae- 
moniac,  who  knew  Jesus  and  exclaimed  to  him: 
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Thou  art  the  holy  one  of  God,  etc.  John  was 
present,  for  wlien  Jesus  leaves  the  synagogue,  he  is 
in  his  company  with  Jaoies  and  Andrew,  Mark  i,  29,, 
and  this  miracle  is  one  of  the  first,  which  he  saw  his 
master  perform. 

At  Gadaris  a  legion  of  Daemons  recognizes  Jesus 
as  The  Son  of  the  most  high  God.  Matt,  viii. 
29.  Mark  v.  7.  Luke  viii.  28.  John  was  present, 
for  on  the  return  we  find  him  in  the  company  of  our 
Lord.     Mark  v.  37,     Luke  viii,  5L 

Among  the  several  testimonies  which  he  adduces 
in  support  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  God,  this  sort  also  deserves  a  consi- 
deration. The  testimony  of  the  spiritual  world  was 
to  many,  in  consequence  of  their  opinions,  a  more 
important  proof  than  any  other,  and  a  security  so 
much  the  less  to  be  rejected,  because  they  were 
even  hostile  powers,  who  could  not  withhold  this 
dignity  from  our  Lord. 

lie  passes  over  in  entire  silence  what  happened  to 
Jesus  before  Caiaphas,  and  occupies  himself  solely 
with  the  adventures  of  Peter  in  the  hall  of  this 
Priest.  Yet  he  is  the  Evangelist,  who  discloses 
a  clear  knowledge  of  all  the  minor  circum- 
stances, in  the  whole  history  of  the  passion,  and 
therein  excels  all  the  other  Gospels,  by  being  well 
acquainted  with  these  proceedings  also,  and  men- 
tions them  with  more  precision  than  the  others, — 
by  showing  that  Jesus  was  not  brought  immediately 
to  Caiaphas,  but  first  to  Annas,  by  stating  the  reason 
of  this,  and  then  contrasting  much  more  mhiutely, 
what  Peter  did  on  both  occasions.  Thus,  he  pursued, 
with  his  historical  discernment,  a  secondary  affair, 
leaving  that  in  suspense,  which  forcibly  conducted  him 
to  his  chief  object.  For,  before  Caiaphas,  Jesus  was 
examined,  his  declarations  were  taken  down,  the  wit- 
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nesses  investigated,  and,  in  fact,  the  process  drawn 
up  which  should  have  been  brought  before  the 
Praetor,  and  here,  that  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  for  his  views,  was  put  down :  viz.  the 
judicial  declaration  of  Jesus  attesting  the  Living  and 
Most  High  God,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  that  he  henceforward  should  take  his 

PLACE  on  the  right  HAND  OF  THE  POWER  OF  GOD 
AND    BE   BORNE   ON    THE    CLOUDS   OF   HEAVEN.       Matt. 

xxvi.  64.     Mark  xiv.  62.     Luke  xxii.  69. 

But  the  transfiguration  on  the  Mount  which  John 
had  witnessed  was  evidently  the  highest  proof  of 
the  assertions  of  his  work,  and  infinitely  elevated 
above  all  adduced  confessions  of  pious  men,  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  convictions  of  all  other 
Jews  and  Heathens.  Besides  the  Baptism,  Jesus 
was  only  once  more,  here,  acknowledged  by  the  God- 
he  ad  HIMSELF  IN  A  HEAVENLY  VOICE  AS  HIS  BELOVED 

Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  Matt.  xvii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  27.  Hence,  also,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Baptist,  his  reference  to  Jesus,  and  his 
rank  and  calling  subordinate  to  those  of  Jesus, 
which  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  illustrated  in  John's 
Gospel  were  defined  and  considered.  Matt.  xvii.  10. 
Mark  ix,  12.  To  all  this,  however,  John  has  not  de- 
voted a  single  word. 

Also  even  the  only  circumstance  which  could  af- 
ford a  proof  as  powerful  as  these  to  substantiate  his 
object,  viz.  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he 
leaves  untouched  and  undiscussed,  and  only  in* 
troduces  to  us  the  Baptist  speaking,  who  indeed  says 
something  which  has  reference  to  it,  but  which 
alone,  if  the  history  of  the  baptism  had  not  been 
known  from  other  sources,  would  neither  be  under* 
Btood  by  us  or  by  others.  ''  John  bare  record,  and 
said,** (thus  he  introduces  him  speaking,!,  32,33,34,) 
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*'  I  SAW  THE  SPIRIT  DESCENDING  LIKE  A  DOVE,  FROM 
HEAVEN,  AND  RESTING  ON  HIM,  I  KNEW  HIM  NOT,  BUI? 
HE,  WHO  SENT  ME  TO  BAPTIZE  WITH  WATER,  THE 
SAME  SAID  UNTO  ME  ;  HE  UPON  WHOM  THOU  SHALT 
SEE  THE  SPIRIT  DESCENDING  AND  RESTING,  IS  HE 
WHO  SHALL  BAPTIZE  WITH  THE  HoLY  GhOST.  ThIS 
I  SAW,  AND  BARE  RECORD,  THAT    HE    IS    THE    SON 

OF  GOD,"     From  this  we  do  not  even  learn  when 
and  how  the  Spirit  rested  upon  him,  and  only  obtain 
an  assertion  of  the  Baptist  that  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  this  phaenomenon  and  thence  regarded  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God.     But  that  this  took  place  at  the 
administration  of  the  baptism,  that  when  Jesus  came 
out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  hira;] 
that  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  that  the  voicd; 
proceeded    from  thence,     *'  This   is    my    beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am   well    pleased,"    we  do  not] 
find  in  our  Evangelist;  and  we  should  not  even  be  Si 
fortunate  as  to  understand  liim,  to   conceive  what' 
the  speech  of  the  Baptist  means,  and  at  what  it  aims, 
if  we  had  not  oljtained   from  other  sources  the  in- 
sight^ which  the  Evangelist  presupposes. 

It  then  requires  no  erudition  to  perceive,  that  Jolm 
has  produced  no  proof  in  his  whole  hook  in  support  of] 
his  design,  which  bears  the  most  distant  comparison 
as  to  solidity  and  authority,  with  those,  which  he  has 
laid  aside*  Can  it  be  supposed  that  he  probably 
omitted  to  mention  and  notice  these  convincing 
facts,  which  from  circumstances  he  knew  better 
than  any  of  the  Evangelists,  in  the  hope,  that  in 
time  historians  would  arise,  who  would  record 
them  and  enforce  them  with  his  best  argu- 
ments? or  could  he,  and  might  he  only  omit, 
them,  because  others  had  already  appropriated 
these  materials  to  his  purpose,  so  that  he  could 
no  longer  make  use  of  them  without  doing  already 
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what  had  been  done  ?  If  we  find  the  first  contrary 
to  reason,  the  second  will  certainly  be  the  true 
explanation.  Consequently  such  matter  alone  re- 
mained to  the  Apostle,  aiding  and  conducing  to 
his  purposes,  as  preceding  authors  had  left  to  him 
unappropriated:  which  was  the  extent  of  his  whole 
task^  although  it  had  by  no  means  an  equal 
importance  w^th  that,  of  which  use  had  already 
been  made.  He  therefore  was  compeUed  to  act 
as  he  has  done  in  the  execution  of  his  depart* 
ment. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  two  principal  sub- 
jects^ morality  and  miracles,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  this  supposition.  For  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
Jesus,  to  the  better  educated  Asiatics,  in  a  point  of 
view,  from  which  they  would  be  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate him  more  than  others,  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
John  would  have  chosen  for  his  subject  Christ's  wis- 
dom which  ennobles  morality,  that  he  would  have  un- 
dertaken to  show,  that  the  world  had  witnessed  nothing 
like  it.  But  he  finds  himself  more  impelled  by  other 
claims  :  viz.  to  corroborate  the  divine  obligation  and 
the  divine  truth  of  this  and  all  other  doctrines ;  and 
to  prove,  that  Jesus,  who  had  proclaimed  these  doc- 
trines, was  not  a  man  merelyjnstructed  by  a  higher 
Being  : — ^that  this  Jesus  possesses  the  highest  legis- 
lative power:  that  he  had  existed  with  God  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  tt^o  icaTa|3oX?jc  KOfjftov  ; — 
— that  he  was  united  with  God  —the  partner  of  his 
wisdom  and  power — the  Son  of  God,^ — or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  Messiah,  o  Xpiaroc : — that  he 
came  immediately  from  heaven — and  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  possession  of  his  hereditary  glory,  after 
having  completed  the  office  of  reforming  the  world. 
To  demonstrate  this,  he  appeals  to  the  assertions  of 
Jesus  himself,  which  he  communicates  copiously  and 
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explicitly.  He  acts  thus,  being  fully  conscious,  that  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  moral  doctrine  by  others ; 
he,  therefore,  rather  intended  to  bring  to  light  the 
immediate  divine  origin,  and  the  great  holiness  of 
this  and  all  the  other  doctrines  collectively. 

But  by  what  means  has  he  established  the  credi- 
bility of  the  assertions  of  Jesus  .'  By  Miracles. 
In  the  whole  book,  where  our  Lord  declares  his 
divine  descent,  his  dignity  as  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  the  Most  High,  he  attests  the  truth  of  his  decla- 
rations, by  the  miracles  which  he  performed.  Men, 
who  accredit  and  vindicate  his  assertions,  defend 
them  by  signs  and  works  of  Divine  power ;  erq^Ew, 

iL  23,,  iii*  2.,  iv.  48.  onfina  Km  ripara,  V.  19 — 21 -> 
V.  36.,  vi.  2.  14.  26.,  vii.  3.  31.,  ix.  3,  i.  ef>yfl  rou 
Oiov,  ix.  16.  tnifiua,  ix.  31—34.,  X.  21.  25.  37, 38.  41. 
xi.  42.  43.,  xi.  47.  iroXXa  ffi7jti£ta,  xii.  18.,  xii.  37 — 43., 
xiv,  10 — 13.,  XV,  24.  The  proof,  therefore,  rests 
entirely  on  miracles  ^  yet  John  mentions  but  few  : 
— he  narrates  only  the  histories  of  five  Miracles. 
How  could  he  do  this,  if  he  was  not  sure  that  this 
part  of  the  events  was  previously  attested  by  well- 
known  memoirs,  and  that  the  proof,  on  which  all 
depended  in  the  last  instance,  was  alieady  ad- 
duced ? 


^  We  may  hence  judge,  wliether  Jolm  baa  omitted  tlie  miracles, 
nierely  beconse  tliey  did  not  belong  to  Iris  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  were  but  little  according  to  Hellenic  taste.  It  were,  then, 
inconceivable  that  in  the  last  instance,  he  should  have  retraced  every 
thing  lo  miracles.  It  is  therefore,  the  antient  Messiah,  and  Son  of  God, 
attested  by  means  of  miracles  (not  a  Ilcllcnisiic  Messiah,  less  gross 
than  the  one  of  Palestine,  in  a  merely  metaphysical  view,)  whom  he 
mentions  in  his  Gospel,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  speculations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor, — proceeding  from  which  idea  some 
have  expected  to  establish  the  cbject  and  design  of  the  Gospel.  His 
endeavours  are  rather  bent  on  setting  limits  to  the  unwieldy  specula- 
tion of  the  Asiatics. 
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He  likewise,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, clearly  assumes  the  existence  of  other  authentic 
historical  narratives.  This  fact,  as  it  contained  the 
precept  for  the  future  festival  in  memory  of  our 
Lord,  throughout  Christendom,  was  an  inalienable 
object  to  be  preserved  in  written  documents,  and 
who  was  better  qualified  to  write  an  account  of 
it,  than  the  disciple,  who  there  rested  upon  the 
bosom  of  our  Lord  1  But  in  his  book,  he  says  just 
so  much  about  it,  as  to  show,  that  he  intentionally 
omits  the  narrative,  as  it  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
being  recalled  to  mind ;  therefore  he  proceeds  to 
accessory  events  which  are  found  no  where  else,  but 
in  him.  "  Before  the  Passover/*  (so  he  speaks 
of  it,)  "Jesus  was  aware,  that  the  hour  of 
Ills  departuue  approached;  but  he  still 
loved  his  own,  he  loved  them  even  to  the 
END.     When  the  supper  was  ended,  kqi  Shttvov 

ytvo^fvov,  HE  AROSE  AND  GIRDED  HIMSELF,  AND 
POIRED  WATER  INTO  THE  BASIN,"  CtC.  "  AfTER 
HE  HAD  WASHED  THEIR  FEET,   HE  AGAIN  WENT  TO 

THE  TABLE,  naXtv  avavnawv  f  there  is no  where  as  yet 
a  word  of  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  ; 
only  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  xiii.  1—23.  Is  it 
possible  to  pass  over  more  intentionally  such  a  pa- 
thetic and  important  event  1  Is  it  possible  more 
explicitly  to  pr»c-suppose  it  attested  and  secured 
against  oblivion  or  against  the  changes  of  time  and 
accident  ? 

All  this  then,  the  historical  existence  of  which, 
his  mode  of  procedure  and  his  plan  already  assume, 
and  require  to  have  preceded  and  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  his  own  relation,  all  this  is  in  our  Gos- 
pels, from  them  only  can  we  develop  the  singularity 
of  his  proceeding,  and  from  them  only  can  we  per- 
ceive what  his  mind  already  conceived  to  have  been 
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extant  and  recorded ; — ^these  were  the  Gospels  which 
lay  before  him. 

Certain  retrospects  which  he  has  made  to  the 
earlier  existing  narratives  of  his  predecessors,  and 
which  are  of  a  very  individual  nature,  concur  very 
strikingly  with  our  Evangelists.  After,  according 
to  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  had  chosen  his  first  disciples, 
and  commenced  his  miracles  at  Cana,  he  went  from 
Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  where  he  intended  to  re- 
side. Soon  after,  a  Passover  took  place,  to  keep 
which,  our  Lord,  for  the  first  time  in  his  new  voca- 
tion, travelled  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  13.  Now,  as  he 
after  the  festival  travelled  homewards  from  this  city 
through  Judaea,  he  baptized,  and  John,  for  the 
same  purpose,  sojourned  in  ^non,  near  Salim, 
where  he  had  a  great  concourse  of  candidates  for 
baptizm,  and  Disciples,  iii,  22 »  Now  in  relating 
the  actions  of  the  Baptist,  he  adds,  "  for  on  no 

ACCOUNT  WAS  JoiIN   ALREADY  CAST  INTO  PRISON; 
oiiWii}  yap  tjv  j3fj3Ai?ft£vo(,*  £t(,*  rijv  <jtv\aKt}v" 

This  addition  is  no  explanation  of  his  own  narra- 
tive, for,  that  he  was  free,  its  whole  contents  indeed 
shew*  It  is,  consequently,  a  correction  of  other 
accounts,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  definite. 

This  really  occurs  in  two  of  our  Gospels.  Mat- 
thew, with  whom  chronology  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, says,  immediately  after  the  temptation,  before 
Jesus  had  gone  to  Capernaum,  that  John  was  impri- 
soned, iv.  12.  Mark  adhered  to  the  words,  i.  4.,  as 
his  Voucher  had  altered  nothing  in  them.  Luke 
only  avoided  the  anachronous  arrangement  of  this 
account,  iv.  14.  To  whom  then  is  the  observation 
now  to  be  referred  ?  "  he  was  in  no  wise  already 

CAST  INTO  PRISON  ?" 

Respecting  the  sinful  woman,  who  anointed  Jesus, 
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his  conduct  again  in  this  respect  is  remarkable.  He 
speaks  xi.  1,  of  Bethany  the  dwelling-place  of  Mary 
and  Martha  whose  brother  lay  ill.  At  this  he 
breaks  off  from  the  historical  narrative  and  at  the 
word  Mary  recollects  in  a  parenthesis  that,  This 
WAS  THE  Mary,  (so  he  adds)  who  anointed  the 
Lord  with   myrrh,    and    dried   his   feet    with 

HER  hair. 

He  himself  has  not  yet  told  this  history  of  the 
person  who  anointed  him,  but  for  the  first  thne  in- 
troduces it  in  the  sequel,  where  he  gives  a  more 
intimate  description  of  the  person  herself,  xii,  1.  Ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  relation,  he  assumes  this  fact 
Hs  generally  known,  before  he  himself  gives  an  ac- 
count of  it,  but  judges  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  name  of  the  person,  which  he  thought 
was  unknown  to  him. 

Our  Gospels  have  related  the  history,  and  the  sup* 
position  of  it  being  already  known  seems  to  indi- 
cate  an  earlier  existence  of  our  Gospels  ;  but  none 
of  them  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  person  by 
her  name  or  by  the  other  circumstances,  so  that 
this  observation  is  quite  pertinent  to  their  relation, 
and  the  intention  of  it  is  obvious  in  them. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient;  the  traces  of  the  three 
former  are  still  more  distinctly  pointed  out.  Mark 
has  added  something  to  the  relation  of  this  event, 
as  it  is  in  Matthew,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
identity  of  the  fact  continues  to  be  perfectly  re- 
cognizable  :  but  Luke  has  passed  over  these  circum- 
stances  in  the  two  preceding,  and  enumerated  others 
united  with  them,  from  whence  we  might  be  misled 
to  consider  this  fact  as  a  second  of  an  entirely 
distinct  nature;  and  the  more  so,  as  Luke  has  like- 
wise referred  it  to  another  period.  Matthew  and 
Mark  state,  that  she  anointed  the  head  of  Jesus,  Luke 
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that  she  anointed  the  feet,  and  that  she  dried  them 
with  her  hair.  They  relate  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Judas  on  the  occasion, — Luke  the  censure  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  reproof  given  to  them, 
vii.  39.  From  all  these  John  collects  circumstances, 
and  unites  them  in  one  relation.  The  description  of 
the  ointment  and  its  value  he  takes  from  Mark,  the 
conduct  of  the  woman  who  anointed  him  from  Luke, 
and  the  admonition  to  Judas  from  Matthew.  Matt 
xxvi.  7.  Mark  xiv.  3.  Luke  vii.  37.  John  xii.  3. 


Matt. 


iravrwt  yap  rove 

Itt^  kavT*tv 

c/if  it  oil  iravroTt 

ix«r«. 


Mark. 
fivpov  vapiov  irum-' 

K9f  TTOkUTtKoVQ, 


Luke. 


^iwaro  rovro  ro 
fivpov  irpo^^ai  iira- 
vWf  Tpuucwruay  ifiva 
piMVt  Kat  Sodiivat  tmq 
wruxotc ; 

6  it  'Ifieovg  ilirtv 
d^riairfiir  irpocXa- 
^  fivfnoat  fiov  to  <rw- 
Ita  tig  rov  ivrafuMV' 
ftov. 


lip^oro  j3pcxav 
rove  iro^off,  jcai 

Kat  rate  ^pt^i 

Ttic  MfoX^c 

iUfMjffat, 

cat  l^f  t  rovQ 
voioQ  airov. 


JOHK. 
Xafiovoa  Xirpay 


vapiav  irurruetit 

woKvrtfutv, 
Km  iliiKu^m  rovQ 
[  iroias'liiaov, 

cat  iCcfia^e 

TatQdptitytt^me 

ro«c  irodac  a^rov* 

Xeytioifv,  cr.X. 

iiart  Tcvro  to 

/ivpoy  o^ff 

lrpa^9,  Tpuueoamu 

iiivaptmf,  KOI  kic^n 

«T«xocc; 

tlwwohfb 

'llfffOVf*  4l^c 

o^nfv*  tiQ 

Tntf^fupav 

rov  krrafiaaftov  fiov 

TtT^pnKtv 

OVTO' 

rovt  yap  irr^xovc 
iravTOTi  ^xtTt  fu^ 
iavTtnffifu  it  oO  nay- 

IXiTt. 
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Ip  these  authors  knew  something  of  each  other  and 
of  each  others*  works,  and  thus  each  of  them  formed 
his  plan  from  the  preceding  works  which  existed, 
hoping  to  acquire  his  reward  in  the  improvement 
of  the  history,  in  that  case,  the  following  argument 
with  respect  to  the  priority  of  Luke  to  John,  ia 
valuable  and  substantial :  and  much  more  so,  in  re- 
gard to  Matthew  and  Mark,  after  whom  Luke 
composed. 

John  has  given  to  some  relations  a  perfection, 
which  the  hastily  sketched  outlines  of  Matthew,  and 
the  annotations  of  Mark  upon  them,  to  which  Luke 
adhered,  did  not  yet  possess,  and  which  they  first 
obtained  from  so  acute  an  observer,  who  was  fore- 
most to  the  others  on  most  occasions, 

Matthew  describes  (xxvi.  69 — 75.)  the  denial  of 
Peter,  in  which  he  is  attentive  to  the  matter,  but  not 
to  the  place  or  the  persons  who  caused  it.  Mark 
trod  in  his  footsteps,  scarcely  adding  any  thing 
more,  xiv,  66 — 72.,  and  Luke,  who  in  many  in- 
Btances,  adhered  to  them,  xxii.  54 — 63. 

John,  on  the  contrary,  very  accurately  specifies 
the  place  of  the  transaction.  The  beginning  of  the 
affair  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Annas,  the  High- 
Priest  ;  there  Peter  denies  the  Lord  in  the  court,  to 
which  John  had  procured  him  entrance,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  woman,  who  kept  the  door,  xviii.  17. 
Hence  John  leads  the  procession  to  Caiaphas,  where 
the  other  three  first  enter  into  the  narrative  and 
commence  the  history  of  the  denial,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  John,  he  only  completed  in  this  place 
what  he  had  begun  in    the  house   of  the  former 
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priest,  and  for  the  second  and  third  time  denied  his 
acquaintance  with  Jesus,  xviii,  25 — 27, 

We  may  even  observe,  that,  according  to  Mat* 
thew,  another  of  the  maids  dXXn,  according  to  Mark 
n  7raiSiff*cjj,  and  according  to  Luke,  aXXoc,  (a  man)  se- 
duced him  to  the  second  denial ;  but  according  to 
John  there  were  several  together,  ttnov  oiv  aW^,  by 
which  he  reconciles  all  the  Evangelists. 

John  has  here  evidently  completed  the  narrative, 
principally  as  it  regards  the  local  description  of  tlie 
first  fact,  and  Luke  could  not  have  rested  at  the  in- 
complete account  of  the  two  first,  and  have  so  in* 
serted  it  in  his  book,  as  it  was,  if  the  work  of  th%| 
beloved  disciple  had  been  before  his  eyes. 

In  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  Matthew  iS|[ 
as  usual,  unconcerned  about  the  order,  in  which  thqj 
events    succeeded    each    other,    his    purpose    notl 
obliging  him  to  it,  and  only  proceeds  to  his  chief  ob- 
ject.    As,  at  twilight,  (he  saysj  the  women  visited 
the  grave,  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  and  an  angelic 
vision  announced  to  them,  that  the  Lord  had  risen, 
telling  them  to  apprise  the  disciples  of  it,  and  the]j; 
hastened  away,  xxviii.  1,  2.     Mark  left  this,  as   it 
was,  xvi.  1 — 9.^  and  so  also  did  Luke,xxiv.  1—10. 

John  who  himself  went  thither,  and  was  in  th( 
garden  and  at  the  grave,  gives  us  a  more  particuL 
account  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  vision  took  place. 
The  vision  did  not  take  place  immediately,  as  the 
women  came  to  the  grave.  Mary  Magdalene  had 
already  been  at  the  grave,  where  she  found  tlie 
stone  rolled  away,  and  had  then  called  thither 
two  of  the  disciples,  Peter  and  John;  during  the 
time  that  they  were  occupied  in  inspecting  it,  she 
was  weeping  without — again  entered  into  the  se- 
pulchre, and  then  beholds  the  men  in  light  robes  and 
at  last  the  Lord  himself. 
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Luke  might,  therefore,  have  derived  essential  ad- 
vantage  from  the  more  perfect  representation  of 
John,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to  adhere  more 
to  him  than  to  his  other  two  predecessors,  if  he  had 
been  so  fortunate,  as  to  have  seen  the  book  of  this 
author,  who  was  so  highly  authorized  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  before  the  publica* 
^m     tion  of  his  own. 

■        Th 
H     as  sh 
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There  are  such  internal  evidences  in  these  books 
as  show  their  antecedent  existence  to  John,  and 
there  are  such  retrospects  in  his,  as  betray  that 
he  knew  their  contents.  If  then  the  declara- 
tions of  ancient  authors  agree  with  this,  they  do  not 
desen^e  to  be  laid  aside  in  such  an  unfriendly  manner 
as  they  have  been. 

Eusebius  informs  us  *,  that  John  had  for  a  long 
time  only  occupied  himself  with  oral  instruction, 
but  when  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  had  published 
their  Gospels,  that  they  were  brought  for  his  in* 
spection,  that  he  approved  of  them,  attested  their 
truth,  and  resolved  to  supply  in  a  writing  of  hia 
own  all,  in  which  they  were  deficient.  What,  how- 
ever, Eusebius  says  of  that  defective  part  of  the  his- 
tory which  John  wished  to  supply,  is  very  inade* 
quate;  it  is,  notwithstanding  clear  from  his  own 
statement,  that  he  has  connected  with  the  ancient 
narrative  his  own  exegetical  conjectures,  which 
must  be  separated  from  the  account  which  is 
founded  upon  facts. 

Surrounded  by  diflerent  embellishments  we  re- 


*  Euseb.  H.  £.  L.  iii,  c.  21. 
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ceive  much  the  same  account  as  to  the  main  point 
from  a  Roman  teacher,  who  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  third  century'*.  The  fourth  of  the 
Gospels,  he  says,  is  that  of  John,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples, who,  when  his  fellow-disciples,  and  the 
Heads  of  the  Church  besought  him  to  write  it,  re- 
plied to  them,  fast  with  me.  Then  it  was  revealed 
during  the  night  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  Apostles, 
that  John  should  examine  the  other  books,  or  con- 
sult the  other  Apostles  (for  the  text  is  doubtful,  and 
was  perhaps  ambiguous  in  the  Greek  itself;  aVf^fra- 

'Co^tv^v    awavTiifv^     awavra    ffvyypai/'Oiro)    and    that    he 

should  write  the  particulars  in  a  treatise  bearing  his 
name.  The  fabulous  part  of  this  account  will 
not  mislead  us  in  extricating  the  principal  point 
from  it ;  this  information  moreover  assures  us,  that 
the  same  fact  is  here  attested  from  a  source  en*l 
tirely  different  from  the  former. 

Without  the  like  embellishments  and  much  nearer 
to  its  original  purity  is  the  account  of  an  author, 
who  perhaps  may  be  a  little  more  modern  than  the 
preceding,  but  who  has  referred  to  more  ancient 
teachers,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  relates  ',  when 
John,  the  last  of  the  Evangelists,  perceived,  that 
that,  which  was  human  in  our  Lord,  was  copiously 
stated  in  the  Gospels,  at  the  instances  of  his  friends 
by  Divine  inspiration,  he  also  treated  of  his  spiritual 
nature  in  a  Gospel. 

And  what  is  more  natural  than  for  John  who 
lived  the  longest  after  his  brethren,  (especially  if  the 
Epistles  are  connected  with  his  Gospel)  to  have 
written  his  book  late,  in  old  age,  as  wpitr^vrtpo^,  and 
to  have  seen  and  known  the  other  Gospels,  which 
were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  world  ? 

*  Afttiqq.  Ital.  Med.  (Ev.  Muratorii,  T,  iii.  p.  854. 

*  Euseb.  II.  E.  L.  iv.  c.  14. 
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JoflN  therefore,  saw  the  others,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  circumstances,  which  determined  his  plan  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion of  events  to  be  admitted  into  it 

The  first  three  make  Galilee  the  theatre  of  their 
facts,  and  among  its  cities,  more  particularly  Caper- 
naum ;  there  the  Lord  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
when  he  went  forth  from  Nazareth,  to  commence  his 
ministry.  From  thence,  he  sets  out  on  his  journey,  and 
thither  he  returns,  after  he  had  gone  round  about 
Gennesareth,  taught  and  performed  miracles  at  Ga- 
daris,  or  on  the  borders  of  Tyre,  or  in  Decapolis, 
In  this  circuit  they  have  enclosed  his  actions,  out  of 
which  he  did  not  step,  until  he  travelled  to  his  pas- 
sion at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  difierent  in  John.  He  shows  us  in  other 
places  new  and  hitherto  unwitnessed  scenes.  He 
leads  us  to  Judsea,  and  particularly  to  Jerusalem: 
there  he  is  far  sighted,  yet  knowing  very  little  of  all 
that  happened  at  Galilee,  When  the  former  also 
conduct  Jesus  to  the  borders  of  Judaea,  there  they  lose 
sight  of  him,  and  John  takes  him  up :  his  narrative 
accompanies  him  here,  but  does  not  follow  him 
back  far  into  Galilee,  for  it  leaves  him  again  on  the 
boundaries  of  this  country,  where  the  historical  dis- 
trict of  the  other  Evangelists  lies. 

In  the  whole  of  John's  work  there  is,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ministry  to  the  end,  only  one  single 
doctrinaldiscourse  which  relates  to  Galilee,  vi.  22.  vii. 
1.  and  except  the  days  of  the  passion,  there  are  hut 
three  facts,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  other 
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Evangelists.  These  are  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand and  the  voyage  oo  the  sea  which  is  connected 
with  it,  in  which  Jesus  appears  to  the  disciples  in 
the  storm  and  saves  them,  vi,  1 — 23.,  which  he  has 
repeated,  because  they  were  necessary  and  inalien- 
able preliminaries  to  the  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
sequent instructions  already  noticed.  Afterwards 
comes  once  more  the  history  of  Mary,  who  anointed 
our  Lord,  John  xii*  3,  which  he  again  detailed 
from  causes  mentioned  in  the  51st  Section. 

Theywte  therefore  occupied  with  Galilee  and  the 
environs;  but  he  with  Judoea  and  the  capital  In 
this  manner,  we  receive  an  entire  account  of  the 
three  last  years  of  his  life.  He  has,  exclusively  of 
the  three  facts,  only  written  that,  of  which  the  three 
first  had  not  treated,  and  consequently  what  they 

omitted  in  their  works,  ra   roic  Xotiroic   7rapaXfXf(;i/i€va. 

This  arrangement  of  the  plan  required  him  most 
perfectly  to  know  what  they  had  done,  how  far  they 
had  gone,  and  what  they  had  left  for  his  historical 
pen. 
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The  three  Evangelists  have  divided  their  history 
into  journies,  which  took  place  from  Capernaum ; 
they  form  them  into  as  many  sections  of  the  narra- 
tive. John  arranged  the  events  in  chronological 
sections;  six  feasts  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  chrono- 
logically noticed,  five  of  which  Jesus  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  first  of  the  feasts  is  a  Passover,  ii.  13.  the 
second  is  only  generally  called  the  Feast  of  the  Jews, 
iopm  rtxiv    lovSaiwr,  v.  1.    The  rest  are  again  all  ad- 
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duced  under  their  names ;  the  third  is  a  Passover  i 
vi.  4.  after  this  is  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  vii.  2. 
then  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  x,  22.,  and  finally 
the  last  Passover. 

Festivals  were  in  the  ancient  world  national  mea- 
sures of  time  and  particularly  with  the  Jews.  Were 
we  to  disregard  these, in  the  succession  of  events  men- 
tioned by  John*  and  solely  attend  to  local  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  given 
definitions  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  dispute 
about  words.  For  here  place  and  time,  the  festival 
and  the  holy  city  are  inseparable :  the  scenes  were 
at  the  festival,  the  festivals  were  in  the  holy  city. 
We  should  be  obliged  therefore  merely  to  assume, 
that  the  historian  had  placed  the  first  festival  after 
the  last,  and  the  whole  arbitrarily;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  most  evident. 

John  seems  to  have  stated  only  one  of  them  in* 
detemiinately,  under  the  general  description  ioprn 
Twv  *Iau^ai*i»v  tlw  Jcast  of  the  Jews,  v.  1. 

Some  were  inclined  to  account  it  a  Passover  on 
account  of  the  preceding  conversation,  in  which  the 
Lord,  among  other  things,  says.  Say  not  ye,  there 
are  yet  four  months,  and  then  comes  the  harvest? 
nevertheless,  behold  how  the  fields  already  look 
white  for  harvest,  iv.  35.  But  the  harvest  began 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and 
thence  it  was  inferred,  that  the  next  was  a  Paschal 
feasts 

But  there  is  a  solution  still  nearer ;  and  thence 
the  inference,  becomes  uncertain,  which  could  only  be 
valid,  if  the  Passover  was  the  sole  feast  at  this  period. 
Within  the  four  months,  about  one  month  earlier 


*  Scaliger  de  Emendate  Temp    L.  vi,  p.  S57.  ed,  Francof.  1595* 
Ligbtfoot,  Horse  Hebraic*  ad,  li.  loc. 
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than  the  passover  the  Purim-festival  ^  occurred, 
which  was  in  the  most  distinguished  sense  a  feast  of 
the  Jews. 

It  is  therefore  so  much  the  less  questionable  that 
this  is  intended,  as  a  few  days  afterwards  when 
Jesus  had  returned  from  that,  which  was  thus  called 
a  feast  of  the  Jews>  the  Passover  began,  v.  1,  vi, 
1' — 4,  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  rest  must 
likewise  have  so  followed  as  John  relates,  namely,  that 
the  Lord  suffered  this  Passover  to  pass  by  without 
visiting  it,  and  wrought  and  taught  in  Galilee,  where 
he  had  just  arrived  at  home  from  Jerusalem, 

Butj  if  on  the  contrary^  we  make  this  undefined 
feast  a  passover  as  it  is  proposed,  we  entangle  our- 
selves in  a  new  difficulty.  As  our  Lord  staid  at 
home  over  the  passover,  of  which  mention  is  made,  a 
few  days  after  his  return,  there  was  from  that  con- 
jectured passover  to  tliis  an  entire  year ;  and  from 
this  he  did  not  appear  in  Jerusalem  for  six  months 
farther,  until  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  discontinu- 
ing the  duty  of  Divine  worship,  in  opposition  to  the 

Respecting  this  opinion  of  Hug,  Kuinael  in  loco  writes  :  **  Alii 
h.  L  festum  Purim  inteliigendum  esse  censuerpnt,  v.  quos  laudavit 
Lamping  T.  ii.  p.  3,  cf.  Gtllugii  Einleit,  in  das  N.  T.  Tk.  ii.  p,  157. 
quod  in  xiv.  et  xv,  mensis  Adar,  qui  nostro  Martio  respondetj  inci- 
debat,  atque  adeo  uno  mense  Pas  dm  prae  cede  bat.  Contra  vero 
nionucruut  alii,  festum  Purim  peragi  poluisse  in  pagis  et  oppidia^' 
V.  Esth.  9.  18,  19.  28.  Sed,  h.  I.  esse  aermoncm  de  festo  Hieroao- 
lymis  e  legia  praDscripto  celebrando,  ter  autem  quoiannis  ornnes 
mares  coram  Deo  apparere  debuisse,  festo  Paschatos»  Peniecostcs 
et  Tabernaculorum,  v.  Exod.  23.  14.  Ss.  J4-.  18,  22.  S,  Deut. 
xvi.  16.,  aed  inter  Decembretn,  quo  menee  Jesus  ea  dixertt,  quae 
Job.  iv.  35,  leguDtur,  et  Aprilera,  nulhim  rcperiri  festum  a  Di 
institutum,  quod  ad  iter  Hieroaolymam  suscipiendum  occasioncm 
Buppeditaverit  i  inielligi  ergo  b.  I.  debere  festum  Paschalc,  non  vt^J'^i 
festum  Purim,  Protuleruut  et  alia  ad  banc  sententiam  refellen- 
dam,"  &c,  Tlie  otber  ideas  on  ibe  subject  are  also  noticed  by  him. 
Trar^slaior. 
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public  ordinances,  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  upwards ; 
by  which  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  ge- 
neral censure  and  punishment. 

Thus  far  our  assertion  is  justified  and  corrobo- 
rated. To  this  it  is  opposed ;  that  John  calls  the  feast 
in  question  merely  and  simiply ^feast,  eopnj ;  in  which 
case  the  appellation  signifies  Kar  iioyriv,  the  passover, 
as  the  greatest  of  the  feasts.  Proofs  of  this  are,  as  it 
is  said  in  Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Mark  xv.  6.  Lukexxiii.  17, 
John  iv.  45*  But  the  decisive  explanation,  that  the 
feast  was  a  passover  precedes  every  one  of  these 
passages.  It  was  consequently  unnecessary  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  continually  to  repeat  the 
word  passover,  but  according  to  the  custom  of  all 
languages  the  general  term  feast  was  sufficient.  In 
like  manner,  John  acts  with  regard  to  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles ;  after  having  referred  to  it  by  name, 
vii.  2.,  he  in  the  sequel,  only  expresses  himself  in 
general  terms,  '*  he  went  up  to  the  feast;"  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  feast  ;  at  the  last  day  of 

THE    FEAST  ;    VlL   10,  14.  37. 

Why  do  we  not  here  also  conclude,  that  when  the 
word  feast  alone  is  put,  we  are  to  understand  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  ?  The  case  differs  in  no  way  :  nor 
are  the  above-mentioned  proofs  differently  consti- 
tuted. It  was  the  passover  ;  they  thought  to  catch 
him;  but  not  at  the  feast;  but  it  was  customary  at 
the  feast,  &c. 

As  this  objection,  which  is  the  principal  one  op- 
posed to  our  assertion,  causes  no  farther  impediment, 
it  would  appear  superfluous  toaddany  thing  by  wayof 
illustration :— nevertheless  we  would  remark,  that  the 
historian  does  not  call  the  feast  in  question,  simply 
feast,  topm\  but  loprn  rti>v  'lovZatuyv.  The  addition 
changes  it  so  much,  that  a  double  explanation  becomes 
possible ;  topm  rwv  'lovSaiwv  may  simply  signify  a  feast 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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of  the  Jew§,  or  by  way  of  emioence,  the  festival 
OF  THE  Jews.  But  theu  we  might  reply,  that  it 
should  be  called  n  io^rn  rwv  'louSatwif.  Well :  but 
have  not  several  and  importaut  WSS.  this  read- 
iDg  ?  To  these  we  may  add  the  Memphitic  transla* 
tioa,  which  expresses  this  definition.  And  which  ia 
the  most  probable  with  regard  to  the  historian  ?  He 
has  called  all  the  feasts  by  their  names  ^ra^^^a  twi* 

'JouSaiwv,  ii«  13-  TO  TTcio-^a,  n  topTii  Tixiv  lovdaitaVf  Yl»  4* 
^  toprij    Twv     lovBatixiVf   -i)    aKnvoTrijyia^   Vll,  2.,    iyKoivia   in 

TOK'  lepoaoAwMO'c.  X.  22.,  if  we  judge  him  according 
to  his  custom,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  proper 
uajue  of  the  feast;  perhaps,  as  it  was  commonljF 
called  among  the  Asiatics.  No  feast,  like  that  of 
Purim,  is  so  entkely  entitled  to  be  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  THE  feast  of  the  Jews:  it  was  the  festive 
memorial  of  their  miraculous  preservation,  festum 
OB  SERVATOS  JuD.^os.  The  amusements,  also^ 
which  took  place  at  it,  c[uaUfied  it  less  for  a  Divine 
solemnity,  than  for  a  national  feast,  on^rrn  HID  DV. 
In  every  respect  it  is  most  perfectly  designated 
by  the  name  of  feast  of  the  Jews.  It  stood 
moreover  in  such  high  estimation  among  the  Jews^ 
that  when  they  stated  that  the  Messiah  hereafter  at^ 
the  renovation  of  things,  would  abolish  the  pro^ 
phets,  the  other  lioly  writings,  and  customs,  they*^ 
excepted  none  but  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  feast  oi 
Purim"'.   This  might  then  be  a  reason,  which  inducer 


"  Gemnr.  Hierofiol,  Tracu  Megil.  Cap,  I.  const.  viU.  Tb©  Me- 
gillali  of  the  dedicaiion  of  the  temple  will  ceuse ;  but  the  feast  ofi 
Purim  will  not  cease  ^bD2  Hb  DHB  TOIJl  irH^I)  ph^^  rht^D.— 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  will  be  abolish-, 
ed\  but  never  the  book  of  the  law*  Immediately  it  is  added  :  also] 
the  Megillah  of  Esther  and  tiie  ordmsnces  will  not  be  aboltsbed-l 

sage  from  R.  B.   Maiemon,   in  Hotringer,    Thcsaur.    Philol*   sei 
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our  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  unnece^ary  ob- 
stacles to  the  belief  of  his  dignity^  as  the  Messiah, 
on  this  account^  to  indulge  the  opinion  of  the  people 
and  to  manifest  his  veneration  by  a  visit  to  the 
feast. 

We  must  yet,  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  the  argu- 
ment in  the  mean  time  call  to  mind  that  the  words  of 

John,  vi.  4.  i}v  Se  €-yyvc  to  Trarr^a  i^  toprr/  twv  *Iou8aiwv,weTe 

also  declared  to  be  an  interpolation.  As  long  the 
learned  imagined,  that  a  passover  was  intended  by 
this  undefined  feast,  and  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
too  clearly,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  another  pass- 
over  could  not  inunediately  follow,  they  endeavoured 
to  affix  suspicion  to  the  vexatious  words.  There 
were  no  internal  reasons  for  this,  except  the  disso- 
nance with  an  opinion,  which  they  accounted  to  be  the 
only  true  one".  Just  as  little  do  the  external  reasons 
correspond  with  it ;  all  the  MSS.  and  all  the  trans- 
lations bear  witness  against  the  hypothesis  ° ;  and  in 
this  respect  cannot  affect  the  decision,  which  has 
been  just  pronounced. 

We  have  therefore  the  following  feasts  in  John ; 
re  Passover,  the  Purim,  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  Dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  last 
Passover,  and  no  more  than   three  passovers,  as 


Ckvis,  Scrlptur.  L,  ii.  c.  1.  Sect.  3»  The  prophetical  writings  and 
the  Hagiographa  will  cease  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  i  except  the 
Megillah  of  Esther,  which  is  for  ever,  like  the  book  of  the  Law. 

"  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff  acquaints  us  with 
die  whole  literary  history  of  this  subject  (Observations  and  Addi- 
tions to  Midiaells'  Introduction,  German  Edition,  Pt.  II«  p,  50,} 
and  considers  the  matter  as  on  hypothesis,  as  it  reaUy  is, 

**  Kuinoel.  Cominentar.  in  libros  Novi  Testamenti  histor.  Vol.  iii. 
Evangel.  Johan*  has  very  correctly  (John  vi.  4,)  opposed  to  this 
hypothesis  the  Agreement  of  th^  MSS .  and  versions. 

«)  2 
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the  ancients  sometimes  maintained'*.  But  all  these 
three  passovers  do  not  constitute  three,  but  only 
two  years  of  the  ministry,  At  the  first,  he  made 
known  in  the  holy  city  his  dignity  and  his  mission ; 
during  the  second,  as  he  had  but  just  arrived  from  the 
feast  of  Purim,  he  remained  in  Galilee ;  and  at  the 
third  he  finished  his  career  as  a  teacher.  From  the 
first  to  the  second ;  from  the  second  to  the  third, 
there  are  two  years :  perhaps  six  or  seven  weeks 
more,  if  we  include  the  time  from  the  baptism  until 
the  first  feast  of  the  passover. 


SECTION   LVIL 


To  give  a  clear  view  of  the  formation  of  the  Gos- 
pels, the  first  three  of  which  only  describe  scenes  in 
Galilee,  and  the  fourth  almost  exclusively  details  the 
events  in  Judaea,  we  must  examine  the  points  of  con- 
tact, where  they  join  and  harmonize  with  each  other. 
I  commence  this  investigation  with  the  confession 
that  I  have  to  correct  a  preceding  error,  which 
would  have  merited  a  severe  censure. 

The  first  three  contain  several  journies  and  travels; 
but  John  contains  the  visitsof  our  Lord  to  the  feastsat 
Jerusalem,  The  question  affects  us  with  regard  to 
both  parts;  which  of  these  journeys  agree  with 
each  of  the  five  feasts,  which  Jesus  attended  in  the 
holy  city  ? 

John  advances  before  all  of  them.     On  the  day 

'  Iren.  L»  ii.  adv,    Haer.   c.  ^2.    Apollinaf,  apud  Hieronym.  iii'j 
Daniel  Ix.  2.  Epipban.  Ha?res.  li.  The  various  and  strange  opinions, 
respecting  the  duration  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  we  find  enumerated 
in  the  above-mentioned  observations  and  additions  to  Mkbaelifl^i  J 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  part  i.  p.  51 — 55, 
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following  his  initiation  by  Baptism,  Jesus  was  pointed 
out  to  the  first  disciples  by  the  Baptist^  John  i.  36. 
on  the  next  he  went  to  Galilee ;  on  the  third  to 
Cana,  ii.  4.  from  thence  to  Capernaum  where  he 
sojourned  a  few  days '',  ii.  12,  and  then  he  visited 
the  Passover,  ii.  13. 

Here  in  the  concourse  at  the  feast,  in  the  middle  of 
his  people,  in  the  temple  of  the  capital,  he  first  an- 
nounced himself  with  full  power,  revealed  his  dignity, 
and  declared  his  mission,  ii.  13. — iii.  12.  When  he  had 
left  the  holy  city  he  remained  baptizing  and  teaching 
at  the  Jordan,  iir.  12. — iv,  until  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  the  Baptist,  which  might  have 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  latter,  induced  him  to 
forsake  these  parts,  whence  he  then  proceeded  to- 
wards Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria  and  Sichera,  iv. 
1—5.  At  Sichem  he  remained  two  days,  iv.  43.  and 
then  he  entered  Galilee,  visited  again  Cana,  and  on 
the  road  to  Capernaum  performed  his  second  mira- 
cle in  Galilee. — v. 

How  long  he  remained  at  the  Jordan,  we  see 
from  the  conversation  homewards  :  iv.  35 ;  there 
are  yet  four  months  and  then  comes  harvest.  This 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  April ;  Jesus  was  conse- 
quently on  his  journey  home,  towards  the  middle  of 
our  December,  a  time  at  which  the  climate  in  Palestine 
is  unfavourable  for  occupations  in  the  open  air,  and 

'  From  tlie  time  of  Jeaus  quitting  Capernaum  until  hi«  appearance 
at  the  passover,  i.  c.  between  these  two  seems  to  be  comprised  his 
forty  days  retirement,  during  which  lie  prepared  himself  for  entering 
upon  hitj  mission,  which  he  announced  and  undertook  at  the  pa&sover. 
The  tliree  attacks  of  the  tempter  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days  did  not 
immediately  succeed  to  eacli  other,  but  took  place  at  intervals. 
The  second  according  to  Matthew^,  or  the  third  according  to  the  more 
forcdile  representation  of  Luke,  took  place  in  the  holy  city»  where 
Jesu:»  bad  arrived,  for  the  first  time,  after  the  baptism. 
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from  the  passover  until  this  period^  comprising 
eight  months,  he  was  employed  in  Judaea  in  collect- 
ing his  first  disciples  and  converts. 

When  Jesus,  now,  had  arrived  in  Galilee  and  al^ 
ready  approached  the  walls  of  Capernaum,  John 
breaks  off  the  narrative,  as  if  nothing  farther  had 
happened  here*  He  instantaneously  begins;  after 
this  there  was  the  feast  of  the  Jews  and  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  v.  1.  Did  nothing  then 
take  place  here  T  did  he  only  arrive  to  depart  again  ? 

The  events  in  Galilee  are  the  province  of  the 
other  three,  in  whom  we  must  seek  for  them.  We 
cite  more  especially  Luke,  as  being  the  last  of  them. 
Jesus  pays  a  visit  to  Nazareth,  the  place  where  he 
was  brought  up  ;  he  is  there  mistaken  for  another, 
Luke  iv.  16 — 3L,  and 

I.     He  arrives  again  at  Capernaum. 
(L  Cures  a  Demoniac  in  the  synagogue. 

b.  Goes  into  the  house  of  Simon. 

c.  From  hence  he  goes  into  Simon's  ship, 

d.  And  cures  a  leper. 

IL     Jesus  arrives  again  at  Capernaum  as  Mark 
ii.  L  more  distinctly  states. 
a.  Cures  the  paralytic. 
ft.  And  calls  Matthew  or  Levi. 
c.  The  disciples  of  John  fast 
rf.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  go  through  the  corn. 


ILL  Jesus  returns  to  Capernaum,  Mark  iii.  1. 
Luke  vi.  5, 

a.  Cures  the  withered  hand. 

b.  Chooses  the  twelve,  addresses  (the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount)  them  and  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude. 


i       «  ^  Jt 
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t*.  He  cures  the  servant  of  the  Centurion. 

d»  Jesus  goes  to  Nain. 

e.  The  disciples  of  John  ask,  if  he  be  the  expected 
on^. 

y.  The  sinful  woman  anoints  our  Lord, 

g.  Many  follow  him;  Mary  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
&c. 

A.  The  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  come  to  see 
him. 

1.  Jesus  sleeps  in  the  storm,  he  comes  to  Gadaris, 

L  And  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 

IV.  Jesus  returns  home,  Mark  vi.  1. 

o.  He  gives  to  the  twelve  power  over  the  Devils. 

h.  Herod  conceives  John  to  have  risen. 

c.  The  twelve  return  and  relate  their  perform- 
ances. 

d,  Jesus  feeds  five  thousand. 


I 
I 


Here,  with  this  event,  (Matt.  xiv.  13.  Mark  vi.  35. 
Luke  ix.  12,)  John  joins  in  the  narrative,  and  men- 
tions, in  common  with  the  others,  the  feeding  of  tlie 
five  thousand,  and  the  phsenomenon  of  Jesus  walk- 
ing on  the  sea,  which  is  connected  with  it.  John 
vi.  1 — 22.  A  point  of  union  where  the  historians  of 
our  Lord  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  fact  in 
John  took  place  soon  after  the  feast  of  the  Jews 
(Purim)  V.  1.  vi,  22.,  a  few  days  before  the  second 
passover.  vi.  4. 

When  then  did  the  Lord  go  from  Galilee  to  appear 
at  the  feast  of  the  Jews  ?  We  have  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  first  and  second  journey,  hi  tJie  third  journei/  of 
Luke  the  excursion  to  this  feast  is  first  shewn.  Our 
Lord  gradually  moves  away  from  Galilee ;  his 
fame  precedes  him,  in  a  downward  direction  towards 
Judaea,  Luke  vii.  17.     He   approaches   the    Sama- 
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ritan  boundaiies,  and  goes  through  Naiti ;  for  if  the 
usual  road  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  through  Sama- 
ria was  taken,  the  road  lay  through  Nain\ 

The  Baptist  hears  of  his  approach  without  being 
able  to  interpret  it.  Several  reasons  may  be  con- 
ceived for  it,  which  are  contained  in  the  preceding 
events*  Our  Lord  had  not  yet  left  Judaea  very  long, 
and  he  already  returned  to  it.  But  it  was  much  too 
soon  for  the  passover,  which  he  selected  when  he 
shewed  himself  to  the  people  for  the  first  time.  Could 
he  again  have  intended  to  baptize  on  the  Jordan  ?  yet 
he  had  before  abandoned  this  employment,  lest  he 
should  confine  the  operations  of  the  Baptist.  Could 
it  perhaps  be  one,  or  a  company  of  his  disciples  com- 
missioned to  baptize  in  his  name  on  the  Jordan  ? 
All  this  was  uneertaio.  If  it  w  ere  himself,  respect 
required  him  to  depute  envoys  to  receive  him;  if  it 
were  not  himself,  it  was  yet  proper  for  the  sake  of  ^ 
ascertaining  the  fact,  to  send  somebody  to  meet  the 
company. 

According  to  Luke  the  company  comes  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  sinful 
woman  anoints  our  Lord,  for  she  lived  at  Bethany. 
Luke,  indeed,  has  placed  this  fact  too  early,  as  we 
have  before  observed :  yet  his  arrangement  arose  from 
his  consciousness,  that  Jesus  was  on  his  journey  to 
the  holy  city,  and  that  he  had  already  arrived  there. 

What  he  there  performed  is  to  be  sought  in  Johu, 
v.  L  vi.  1.  The  Loud  was  at  the  feast  op  thb 
Jews. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  it  appears  (iii.  Journey,y;g*.A,) 
the  return  begins,  iu  Luke  viii.  1,  the  company 
increases,  viii.  2,  3,     In  the  sequel,  the  mother  and 
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brethren  of  Jesus  come  and  wish  to  see  hiiiij  viii.  19, 
The  motive  of  this  desire  has  in  the  Evangelists 
no  reason  and  connection*  But  supposing  Jesus 
to  have  returned  from  the  feast,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  this  desire  of  seeing  him  and  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  had  befallen  him  theres. 
The  journey  continues ;  the  travellers  arrived  at 
home ;  soon  afterwards  we  see  Jesus  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  viii.  22,  He  sails  to  Gadaris ;  raises 
the  daughter  of  Jairus ;  sends  out  the  twelve,  and 
after  their  return  feeds  five  thousand,  viii.  26, — 
ix.  IL 

In  this  particular  (iv.  Journey,  rf.)  viz.  the  his- 
tory of  the  five  thousand,  they  all,  as  we  have  ob- 
served>  unite.  John  relates  it,  because  Jesus  having 
just  returned  from  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  remains 
in  Galilee  during  the  Passover,  and  principally,  be- 
cause a  doctrinal  discourse  was  connected  with  it, 
which  without  it  was  unintelligible,  but  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  John's  object.  The  Lord  had  on  that 
occasion  spoken  more  strikingly  than  on  any  other 
of  his  more  exalted  origin  and  dignity,  vi,  22. — vii. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse  John  closes  his 
narrative.  The  Passover  was  not  yet ;  and  Jesus 
passed  six  months  more  in  Galilee  before  the  next 
feast,  and  John  already  speaks  of  the  conversa- 
tions on  the  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
viL  1. 

Did  nothing  then  take  place  during  six  months  in 
Galilee  ?  A  great  many  things ;  after  the  history  of 
the  five  thousand  Matthew  and  Mark  (for  in  Luke 
there  is  the  hiatus  shown  in  Sect.  40)  continue 
thus.  The  Pharisees  come,  and  blame  the  disciples 
for  eating  with  unwashed  hands.  Matt,  xv.  1— 2L 
Mark  vii.  1—14.  Jesus  goes  into  the  territory  of 
Tyre,  and  cures  the  daughter  of  the  woman  of  Ca- 
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naan:  Matt.  xv.  21—29.  Mark  vil  24— SL,  he 
wanders  about  near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  performs  mi- 
racles, and  cures  one  deaf  and  dumb.  Matt.  xv.  29 — 
32.  Mark  vii.  31 — 37.,  he  feeds  four  thousand,  Matt. 
XV.  32 — 39.  Mark  viii.  1^10,  Here,  Luke  joins 
them  again  after  the  history  of  the  four  thousand. 
Jesus  asks  his  disciples,  whom  they  account  him  to 
be  ?  Matt.  xvi.  13.  Mark  viii.  27.  Luke  ix.  18.  He 
appears  transfigured  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  xvii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  18.  The  disciples  cannot  cure 
a  Daemoniac,  Matt.  xvii.  14.  Mark  ix.  14,  Luke  xi. 
37.,  and  dispute  about  precedence,  Matt,  xviii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  33.  Luke  ix.  46.  AH  these  are  events 
which  happened  in  Galilee  partly  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  country,  or  on  the  western  toward 
Phoenicia. 

After  these  narratives  Matthew  and  Mark  hasten 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  history :  Jesus  goes  to 
his  death,  Matt.  xix.  L  Mark  x,  L  But  in  John  he 
lives  still  for  a  long  time,  travels  twice  to  Jersusalem 
to  theym^?^  of  Tabernacles,  vii.  1. 3.  and  to  the '  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple,  x.  22.  and  at  length  to  the  last 
Passover. 

Without  contradiction  great  hiatus  are  here  evi- 
dent in  the  first  two  historical  books.  Where  are  th< 
actions  between  the  two  visits  to  the  Temple?  where 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  journey  to  each  of  thes6 
feasts  ?  They  are  wanting,  and  the  history  is  here 
deficient  in  essential  parts. — It  would  certainly  he, 
and  would  have  remained  so,  if  Luke  had  not  sup-^ 
plied  these  historical  parts,  which  escaped  his  pre- 
decessors. But  whilst  they  are  solely  occupied  with 
the  journey  of  the  passion,  Luke  mentions  two  jour- 
neys yet  unnoticed  to  the  holy  city,  ix.  5L  and  xiii- 
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22,  which  we  have  above  (in  Section  41)  pointed 
out  as  remarkable  things  among  the  novel  historical 
matter,  which  we  have  obtained  from  this  author. 

Let  us  now  insert  these  journeys  in  the  feasts 
to  which  they  belong  :  the  one  belongs  to  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles;  the  other  to  that  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  Temple  :  thus  without  violence,  a  whole  will 
be  perfectly  and  naturally  formed. 

We  have  thus  joined  together  all  the  greater 
members  of  the  four  historical  books^  in  one  single 
structure ;  and  we  have  solved  a  problem  in  the 
ground  plan,  which  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  most  difficult ;  we  have,  as  it  is  called  in  tech- 
nical language,  achieved  a  harmony. 


SECTION  LVIIL 


After  having  thus  entered  into  the  foundation  of 
the  Gospels,  and  analysed  their  constituent  parts, 
oeconomy  and  arrangement,  their  mutual  connection 
and  their  mode  of  treating  the  history  by  comparing 
the  one  with  the  other,  their  share  in  the  whole  and 
historiographical  character  in  its  execution ;  a  ge* 
neral  result  must  hence  be  produced  respecting  their 
worth  and  credit,  which  is  the  last  and  highest  aim 
of  such  an  investigation. 

Four  men  stand  before  us  as  historians,  who  have 
depicted  the  actions  and  maxims  of  Jesus.  Two 
among  them  were  not  only  cotemporaries,  but  for 
the  most  part  eye-witnesses,  friends  and  disciples  of 
the  Lord.  Of  the  other  two,  who  lived  with  his 
cotemporaries  and  confidents,  one  wrote  from  the 
mouth  of  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  accounted  the 
most  to  be  relied  upon,  and  on  whom,  as  on  a  rock. 
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his  plans  were  intended  to  rest :  the  other,  a  man  of 
knowledge,  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  an  historian, 
and  connected  by  means  of  co-operation  in  the  designs 
of  Jesus  with  his  immediate  disciples;  who,  finally, 
was  himself  in  the  country,  at  the  time,  on  the 
theatre  of  the  events,  when  they  were  unfolded,  and 
who  observed  their  course  with  attention.  There 
could  hardly  be  found  an  example, — there  could 
hardly  be  an  instance  of  a  great  or  wise  man,  whose 
deeds  have  been  preserved  to  the  memory  of  future 
times,  by  authors  so  credible,  as  it  relates  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  by  so  many  who  were 
so  fully  competent,  as  it  relates  to  the  number. 

These  four  then  wrote  and  published  their  works 
at  different  times,  of  whom  the  second  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  first,  and  the  third  with  the  two, 
and  the  fourth  with  all.  Each  of  them  considered  it 
his  duty,  and  merit  to  exceed  his  predecessor  in  the 
exactness  of  the  narrative.  The  second  remodelied 
the  writings  of  his  predecessor  in  the  order  and  chro- 
nology, and  diligently  studied  a  more  careful  circum- 
stantiality,  and  the  most  immediate  motives,  about 
which  the  other  was  not  anxious; — in  other  points, 
he  adhered  to  the  narrative  of  his  predecessor,  to 
his  language  and  to  the  letter  with  such  continual 
care,  that  we  easily  perceive,  that  his  book  is 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  critical  notes  upon 
hira.  The  third  subjected  every  thing  to  new 
examinations,  and  what  remained  unperceived  by 
the  latter  in  circumstances,  time,  and  definitiveness, 
and  what  remained  to  be  completed  in  the  first,  or 
was  defective  in  both,  he  added,  and  made  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  a  new  revision  of  all 
the  accounts  of  Jesus  which  were  to  be  found. 
The  fourth,  lastly,  saw  all,  gave  the  final  perfection 
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to  their  accounts  and  to  the  whole  history,  by  a 
collection  of  all  that  remained. 

Here  then  there  is  a  general  emulation  in  cor- 
rectness, precision,  and  truth;  here  are  no  con* 
siderations,  no  fear  of  contradicting,  no  forbearance, 
much  less  an  understanding.  The  case  is  exactly 
this — the  second  is  the  critic  of  the  first,  the  third 
of  the  second,  and  the  fourth  of  them  all,  of  whom, 
if  one  had  dared  to  say  an  untruth,  the  other  would 
have  made  it  his  business  to  rectify  hira.  Where  is 
there  now  any  where  a  history  like  this,  by  means 
of  such  unconstrained  efforts,  by  means  of  so  many 
successive  corrections  of  emulating  authors,  so  au- 
thenticated with  regard  to  the  pure  search  after 
truth,  as  this  proceeds  from  our  investigations  ? 

There  is  a  fine  passage  in  John  Chrysostom,  which 
I  here  adjoin.  It  is  from  the  prologue  to  the  Homi- 
lies on  Matthew. — '*  How  then,  was  not  one  Evan- 
gelist suiBcient  to  say  all  ?  Certainly  one  might  have 
sufficed ;  but  as  there  are  four  such  authors,  who  did 
not  write  at  one  and  the  same  time,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  who  neither  met  together,  nor  acted  in  concert, 
and  nevertheless  speak  as  it  were  out  of  one  mouth, 
there  hence  arises  a  stronger  proof  of  their  cre- 
dibility. But,  (it  is  replied,)  the  contrary  rather 
took  place:  many  passages  convict  them  of  dis- 
similarity in  their  accounts.  This  also  is  a  greater 
proof  of  their  credibility ;  for,  if  they  agreed  mi- 
nutely in  all,  both  as  to  time,  place,  and  expression, 
their  opponents  would  never  believe,  that  they  had 
not  written  their  memoirs  by  agreement  or  by  per- 
sonal understanding.  Such  a  similarity  could  not 
be  the  work  of  freewill.  But  now  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  minor  matters  frees  them  from 
such  a  suspicion,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  the  historians.      And  if  they 
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detail  some  things  differently  as  far  as  it  regards  time 
and  place,  this  also  is  without  prejudice  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  matter." 

Thus  far  Chrysostom ;  and  we  now  resign  these 
books  to  the  Theologian  and  to  the  Dogmatist  to 
explore,  what  share  Higher  Powers  had  in  the  com- 
position of  these  works ;  for  here,  knowledge  has 
drawn  the  line  of  demarcation,  for  us;  what  lies 
beyond  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  other  departments. 
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SECTION  LIX. 
THE  FIRST   EPISTLE   OF   JOHN. 

This  writing  has  such  a  visible  reference  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  that  I  cannot  but  conceive  both  as 
belonging  to  each  other. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations, a  considerable  period  is  said  to  se- 
parate the  two  treatises  from  each  other,  and  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  bear  with  it  manifest  criteria  of 
later  days.  "  The  Gospel,  it  is  said,  is  written  with 
manly  strength,  the  Epistle  with  a  faint  spirit ;  the 
Gospel  betrays  the  strength  of  the  best  years,  the 
Epistle,  the  infirmity  of  age :  the  first,  the  order, 
brevity,  and  precision  of  the  most  perfect  posses- 
sion of  genius  ;  the  second,  in  its  irregularity,  repe- 
titions, and  loquacity,  a  decrease  of  memory  and 
reflection,  consequently  it  was  a  composition  in  old 
age  \  ' 

But  upon  minuter  examination  only  the  smallest 
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part  of  these  assertions  will  prove  to  be  correct* 
With  what  minuteness  does  John  detail  the  discourses 
of  Jesus,  as  if  a  single  word  should  not  escape  him! 
As  a  proof  let  us  see  one  discourse,  which  runs 
through  four  entire  chapters,  xiv. — xviii.  There 
is  no  where  any  trace  here  of  the  spirited  represen- 
tation, into  which  an  author  projects  himself,  in  his 
prime,  comprehends  in  the  outline  long  speeches 
according  to  their  substance,  and  comprises  them  in 
a  synopsis.  With  what  a  degree  of  anxious  con- 
cern does  he  relate !  how  some  interrupted  our  Lord 
in  his  discourses,  how  others  rejoined,  how  he  an- 
swered, how  they  replied,  "  but  he  mid"  viii,  12. 
— ix.  vi.  24 — 71,  Let  us  peruse  the  conversations, 
ill.  1 — 22.  iv.  4 — 42,,  or  let  us  consider  his  tone^ 
when  he  is  narrating  the  actions  of  Jesus ;  e,  g.  the 
cure  of  him  who  was  born  blind,  ix. — x.  the  resus- 
citation of  Lazarus,  xi.  1 — 46.^ — does  there  occur 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke,  a  history  of  a  miracle 
invested  with  all  this  circumstantiality,  with  the 
opinions,  objections,  and  behaviour  of  the  specta- 
tors, in  fine  with  all  these  complements  ? 

Perhaps  a  solitary  instance  may  form  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  considered  upon  the  whole  the  imposing  de- 
scription of  facts,  or  the  representation  of  doctrines 
in  few  and  powerful  traits,  such  as  we  should  oh* 
serve  in  the  vigour  of  a  man's  prime,  is  not  the  cha- 
racter of  the  book.  If  detail  descending  to  minute 
particulars,  and  conversational  narrative  be  peculiar 
to  later  years,  we  might  well  say,  that  the  descrip- 
tion is  often  prolix,  although  agreeable,  like  that  of 
iBocrates  in  old  age. 
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SECTION  LX. 


As  tlie  higher  branch  of  criticism  has  erred  with 
respect  to  the  Gospel,  so  has  it  also  erred  with  re- 
spect to  the  Epistle.  But  we  must  first  give  the 
true  description  of  its  contents. 

After  an  Introduction,  which  we  leave  unnoticed 
for  the  present,  the  range  of  the  author's  thoughts  is 
as  follows.  God  is  light,  after  whom  we  must  strive 
to  obtain  the  purifying  influence  of  JesuSr  He  who 
thinks  himself  without  sin  is  in  error,  he  who  ac- 
knowledges himself  sinful,  may  expect  the  purifying 
influence  and  atonement  of  Jesus.  We  are  sure, 
that  we  know^  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  fulfil  his  command- 
ments: by  this  the  love  to  God  is  manifested  in  us, 
and  we  are  united  with  Christ,  after  whose  example 
and  precepts  we  live.  Then  let  us  walk  no  longer  in 
darkness,  but  approach  to  the  light  by  means  of 
love.  ii.  13. 

I  write  unto  you  all,  of  all  ages  and  stations,  ii*  15, 
Allow  not  yourselves  to  be  carried  aw  ay  by  love  of 
the  world,  for  it  is  passing  away.  Decisive  things 
are  now  come  to  pass :  opponents  to  Christ  (the 
Messiah)  have  risen  from  the  midst  of  you  :  on 
which  account  I  have  written,  ii.  21.  Their  error 
is,  that  Jesus  is  not  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  but 
persevere  ye  in  the  doctrine,  which  ye  have  re- 
ceived, that  ye  may  remain  in  union  w  ith  God  and 
Christ,  and  inherit  eternal  life.  On  that  account  have 
I  written  to  you  to  preserve  you  from  error  and  to 
conduct  you  to  Jesus,  ii.  28. 

Through  him  the  Father  proved  to  us  his  love,  by 
adopting  us  as  children  and  blessing  us  through  the 
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purifying  influence.  He  who  lives  in  sin  is  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Devil,  through  love  we  belong  to 
God,  through  want  of  love  to  the  Devil,  But  when 
we  shall  have  passed  into  that  improved  state,  for 
which  JesuSi  out  of  love,  gave  his  life,  we  shall  love 
one  another,  iii.  19. 

With  a  good  conscience  we  have  confidence  iii 
God,  and  are  heard  because  we  are  obedient  to  his 
commands ;  these  are  love  and  faith  in  Christ, 
Abandon  not  yourselves  to  all  sorts  of  doctrines ;  he 
is  in  error  who  does  not  acknowledge  Jesus  to  have 
been  born  as  Christ,  and  is  carnally  midned,  which  is 
not  becoming  to  us,  iv.  7. 

Let  us  love  one  another,  because  God  loved  us  and 
gave  his  own  Son,  that  we  being  reconciled  through 
love,  might  obtain  union  with  God.  This  Son  is 
Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and  the  Christ  By 
faith  in  him  and  by  love  we  are  united  to  God  and 
him,  and  obtain  a  confidence  devoid  of  fear.  The 
love  of  God  to  us  is  the  pattern  of  the  love  to  our 
fellow- men.  v. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  if  we  love 
him,  and  keep  his  commands,  we  are  exalted  above 
the  world  and  its  errors,  as  long  as  it  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  Christ  in  spite  of  all  testis 
mony  and  records,  and  forfeits  eternal  hTe.  v,  14. 

The  consequence  of  our  confidence  in  God,  is, 
that  he  listens  to  us  ;  if  we,  therefore,  see  a  sinful 
brother,  who  is  capable  of  amendment,  let  us  pray 
for  him.  He  that  his  born  again  through  God  sins 
not ;  the  world  alone  is  wicked.  But  we  have  at-* 
tained  a  higher  degree  of  illumination  and  through 
Christ  an  union  with  God. 

As  it  must  be  perceptible  to  every  one  from  this 
review,  the  author  after  some  introductory  sentences, 
treats  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  that  Jesus  is  Christ  and 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  high  value  of  the  com- 
mandmeot  of  love;  two  principal  positions  of  a  totally 
diflTerent  nature.  We  must  proceed  from  this  obser- 
vation, if  we  would  judge  of  the  construction  of  the 
writing  and  its  authority,  lest  we  should  expect  from 
it  an  unity^of  which  it  is  notat  all  susceptible.  It  were, 
indeed,  erroneous  in  a  freely  chosen  work  of  eloquence 
to  dilate  on  two  different  principal  subjects;  but  not 
so  in  an  Epistle,  the  contents  of  which  were  prescribed 
to  a  man  employed  in  the  office  of  instruction,  by 
the  requisitions  both  of  time  and  place. 

According  to  the  general  mode,  the  composition 
should  be  divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which 
should  be  discussed  after  the  other,  and  each  in 
a  separate  Section ;  but  the  author  adopted  an  ar- 
rangement of  his  own,  and  conducted  both  parts  by 
the  side  of  each  other  through  the  whole;  inter- 
twining them  like  two  branches  plucked  from  different 
stocks,  turning  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  alter- 
nately, now  returning  to  this,  now  to  that,  until  he 
has  united  them  by  means  of  a  conclusion. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  he  was 
several  times  obliged  to  return  to  each  of  the  two 
propositions,  and  repeat  them,  if  we  prefer  the^ 
term,  but  this  he  intentionally  did.  Yet,  they  are  not 
mere  repetitions ;  for  he  places  his  propositions 
in  other  points  of  view,  he  shews  them  in  different! 
relations,  he  recommends  them  on  other  principles; 
He  most  frequently  adverts  to  the  manner,  irt! 
which  love  and  faith  in  Christ  lead  to  an  union 
with  him  and  the  Father,  and  to  the  highest  end  of  ^ 
the  doctrine  of  faith  and  moral  practice — the  con- 
trary of  which  leads  from  them  ". 


*  The  prevailing  philosopliy  or  that   time  boasted,   as  the  end  of 
It!  doctrinal  principles,  that  it  could  effect  the  union  of  man  with  ilitj 
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If  we  lose  sight  of  the  succession,  in  which  the 
two  propositions  are  alternately  conducted  through 
the  whole,  there  is  an  embarrassing  instability 
throughout,  without  plan  and  connection ;  but  this 
only  arises  from  our  own  fault;  whereas  the 
author  in  order  to  avoid  what  was  common,  in 
the  manner  of  treating  his  subject,  aimed  at  a  more 
reiined  representation  of  it* 

If  we  tl^en,  (as  it  is  just,)  resolve  to  subtract 
something  from  the  alleged  disorder  and  careless- 
ness of  this  composition ;  and  then  to  lower  the  best 
years  of  human  life,  and  the  power  of  more  concise 
description  displayed  in  the  Gospel  down  to  the  dis- 
course of  a  more  advanced  life,  both  might  again 
approach  to  each  other,  and  meet,  though  in  a  great, 
yet  in  an  unimpaired  old  age. 


SECTION  LXT. 

It  is  as  clear  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the  Epistle 
is  zealously  occupied  with  the  article  of  faith, 
(to  prove  which  John  principally  wrote  his  Gospel :) 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God. 
It  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  Epistle  contains 
numerous  references  to  the  Gospel,  and  remi- 
niscences in  sentences  and  words,  and  that  it  has 
separated  itself,  from  its  circle  of  ideas,  perhaps  less 
for  the  purpose  of  quitting  than  of  accompanying 
it. 

higher  natures,  by  very  strange  meanB,  Inirod.  ij.  part.  2  chap* 
^  li3.  But  on  the  contrary  John  aims  at  this  in  another  way,  for 
which  purpose  he  made  use  of  the  passages,    in  the  Gospel,  re* 

specting  ly  etvat,  with   God  and  Christ,    ^ivuv   iv  rj>  warpt 

fiiyciv  iv  ifioi,  xiv<  20,  xv.  4.  7.  xvii.  21.  which  he  repeats  iti  the 
Epi*tle,  ii.  24— tS.  iiL  6.  9.  24.  iv,  12— 1<J. 
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This  continual  reference  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gospel  is  evident,  as  well  in  the  dogmatical,  as  in 
the  moral  proposition  concerning  hve,  the  collective 
treatment  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Gospel. 
Where  Jesus  recommended  the  commandment  of 
love  as  a  token  of  Christian  conduct  and  a  sign  of 
being  his  disciple,  he  calls  this  fundamental  law  the 

NEW    COMMANDMENT,    tvroXrji^   Kaivi|v,    Xlll,  3i,     XV,  12, 

John  when  he  makes  the  transition  in  the  Epistle  to 
this  commandment,  xi.  7 — IL,  uses  the  same  words 
as  an  introduction  to  his  statement,  yet  in  the  an- 
tithesiSj  o\}K  kvro\i\\f  Kan*rii*  ypafm  u/iiv ;  for  he  adds,  it 
is  already  an  old  commandment,  being  the  first 
instruction  which  you  received  at  the  beginning  of 
your  Christian  faith. 

Love,  he  proceeds,  is  manifested  by  following  all 
these  commands,  v.  3.  iii.  22,  24,  ii.  34.  The  passages 
adduced  are  explanations  of  the  commandment  of 
the  love  of  God,  as  Jesus  has,  verba  tenm,  repre- 
sented it  in  the  Gospel,  xiv,  15,  21.    xv.  9,  10. 

He  who  does  not  attend  to  these  commandments 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  whose  Prince 
was  originally  an  evil-doer,  iii.  S — ^12,  This  is  an 
antithesis  which  was  also  pronounced  by  Jesus  in 
the  Gospel,  viii.  44. 

God  gave  the  highest  proof  of  his  love  to  us, 
which  should  be  our  pattern,  by  giving  his  own  Son 
for  us,  iv,  0,  10-  These  are  the  words  of  Jesus  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gospel,  iii*  16. 

The  highest  proof  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  us 
is,  that  he  gave  up  his  life  for  us,  iii.  16*  Greater 
love,  says  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  xv.  13-  can  no 
one  have,  than  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. 

We  see  here,  that  the  transition,  the  explanation, 
the  antithesis  and  the  proofs,  all  constituent  parts  of 
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ihe  treatise,  are  taken  from  the  Gospel,  or  referred 
it ;  not  to  raeution  single  phrases  and  allusions, 
to  point  out  wliich  is  the  expositor's  business  not 
ours. 


SECTION  LXH. 

In  the  essentially  constituent  parts,  in  the  minor 
members  and  in  the  embellishments,  there  prevails 
every  where  a  very  designed  reference  to  the  Gospel. 

hat  particular  reference  then  had  the  composer 
in  view  ? 

He  has  pointed  it  out  in  no  doubtful  manner 
in     the     beginning     of    the    Epistle  ;     "  That 

WHICH  WAS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  WHICH  WE  HAVE 
SEEN  WITH  OUR  EYES,  WHICH  WE  HAVE  LOOKED 
UPON,    AND     OUR     HANDS     HAVE     HANDLED,   OF    THE 

WORD  OF  LIFE ;  for  the  life  was  manifested, 

AND  WE  HAVE  SEEN  IT,  AND  BEAR  WITNESS,  AND 
SHOW  UNTO  YOU  THAT  ETERNAL  LIFE,  WHICH  WAS  WITH 

THE  FATHER,  and   was  manifested  unto  us; 

THAT,  WHICH  WE  HAVE  SEEN  AND  BEARD,  DECLARE  WE 
UNTO  YOU,  THAT  YE  ALSO  MAY  HAVE  FELLOWSHIP 
WITH     US  ;      AND     TRULY     OUR     FELLOWSHIP    IS    WITH 

THE  FATHER,  and  with  HIS  SON  JESUS 
CHRIST;    AND    THESE  things    write   we   unto 

YOU,"    &C. 

The  principles  of  the  moral  doctrines,  which  he 
recommends  in  the  Epistle,  the  author  can  neither 
have  "  seeii  nor  handled  mih  his  hands ;"  he  may 
indeed  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the  christ,  but  he  cannot 
have  "handled**  it\ 

'  Respecting  the  hypothesia  that  the  author  had  in  view  the  Doketae, 
I  have  explained  myielf  before  in  the  discussion  of  the  Gospels 
Notes.  $50. 
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He  then  makes  a  particular  point  of  informing  the 
readers  of  the  Epistle,  that  he  writes  Bomething  to 
them,  and  that  he  has  already  written  it ;  and  aU 
this  he  does  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  i,  4. 

Ktti   tavra   ypatpofiiv  v^iv,    11«  12.    ypa^M   vfitv,   riKvia,    IS*; 

naiZta,  14.  iyfja^pa  v^tv  Tranpiq — iypaipa  wjiuv,  viavi<TK0U 
11.  2L    iypa^pa  v^iy*    26.  ravra  iypa^a. 

Who  then  could  immediately  at  the  heginning  of  | 
an  Epistle  five  times  protest  that  he  writes,  and 
four  times  that  ke  has  written  what  he  was  only  on 
the  point  of  writing  ?  Had  this  been  done  once  of 
twice  towards  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  V.  13.,  where  he  once  more  asserts  it,  rauro 
iypa\pa,  it  might  pass ;  but,  as  we  here  find  it,  il 
is  inexplicable,  if  these  assertions  do  not  refer  to 
something  else. 

^ii  He  writes  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  etc.  What 
John  has  not  only  heard,  but  seen  with  his  eyes, 
and  handled  with  his  hands  can  only  be  occurrences, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  sense,  already  cited  :  viz, 
incidents  of  hfe,  events,  of  which  he  represents  him- 
self as  a  witness.  Km  ^a^Tvpov^iv,  But  what  could 
they  be,  if  they  are  not  those  which  he  testifies  in 
his  Gospel?  If  we  had  a  choice  among  many  his- 
torical narratives,  should  we  not  be  forced  to  deter- 
mine in  favour  of  those,  in  constant  reference  to 
which  the  Epistle  is  written?  John  does  not  allow 
it  to  rest  once  in  this  way ;  for  he  likewise  states 
the  title  of  the  book.     Op   that,  which  was   pro»I 

THE    BEGINNING,     OF     THE     LOGOS W^E    INFORM 

YOU,  o  7JV  aw   i{ix»JC,  nEPl  TOY  AOrOY— a  irayyiX' 

Xofi€v.  This  also  is  the  introduction  of  the  Gos- 
pel,   IN     THE      BEGINNING     WAS     THE      LOGOS. — 

Then  he  adds  in  the  Epistle ;  OF  THE  LOGOS 
OF    LIFE,    WHICH    WAS    WITH   THE   FATHER, 
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AXD  WAS  VISIBLE  AMONG  US,  w  t  p  i  rov  Aa70V 
T  If  c    C  w  n  C — VTt£    Ijv   ir/ooc      rov     'irarcpa.      He   8ays 

the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel;  THE 
LOGOS  WAS  THE  LIFE,  HE  was  with  THE 
FATHER,  AND  we  saw  HIS  glory.  In  this 
manner  the  ancients  cited,  thus  they  used  to  quote 
a  work  ;  thus  they  mentioned  the  words,  by  which  it 
began ', 

Respecting  this  he  informs  us,  he  bears  wit- 
ness, he  writes,  and  has  written,  awayytWo^iv,  ^pru- 
ftov^tVf  ypa^o^tv  and  typaif/aptv,  wheu  he  prepared 
the  Epistle.  He  expresses  himself  at  one  time  in 
the  present  tense,  y/oa^w  v^tv,  as  we  also  express 
ourselves  concerning  a  work,  which  we  dispatch 
with  a  letter ;  /  irent  of  it  in  it,  or  I  mrite  of  it  in 
it :  at  another  he  expresses  himself  in  the  past,  iL 
14,  ii*  21 — 26*  V,  13.  ty^a^^a  v/itv,  because  then  it 
was  a  transaction  actually  done. 

If  however  he  refers  to  something  written, — 
in  fact  to  the  book  concerning  the  logos,  he  ex- 
plains his  object,  in  so  solemnly  protesting  with 
an  asseveration  thrice  repeated,  in  the  introduc- 
tion    to    the    Epistle  :—he    informs    tis    what    he 

has  "  SEEN,  HEARD,  AND  HANDLED,"  o  aKriKoaptiv, 
O  t^^aKaatv^  o  i^taaufiSa,  Kat  al  yttpiq  rip^utv  i\p^Xa» 
^iiaav  ' — Kai   ib^paKafitv  /cat   /jiaf>TUpov^€v  —  o   impaKa^ev  Kat 

'  The  Jewi  thtis  cited.  likewise,  Jl^KIX  DVytf  rhH,  Nip^- 
§o  also  the  Greeks  where  they  wished  to  be  accurate,  Dionys. 
HaUcam*  in  DInarcho.  ctifiotnoi  \oyoi  yyrffftat  rai  ^j/lvh■lr^ypa^, 
Diog.  Laert.  Pherecid,  L.  i.  c.  6.  and  IL  in  Archyt,  L,  viii. 
C.  5.  5  5.  in  PhOolao.  L.  viii.  c.  7.   §  4*  etc. 

•  The    Codex  Nazareeus  seems  to  have  borrowed  this  passage 

from  St.  John,  .Qil>Daao  ^nniVin«in  if^]o  ^n»\^\n  ^o^m 

"  Behold  with  your  eyes,  proclaim  with  your  mouths,  hear  with  your 
ears,  believe  in  your  hearts,  and  handle  rvith  your  hand*  the  justice 
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ttKfiKoafav,  awayyiXXofLEv.  k,  t.  X.  He  certifies  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  of  which  he  has  informed 
himself  by  every  possible  means  of  observation, 
then  of  his  fidelity  and  accuracy  in  their  description 
and  communication,  or  of  his  full  historical  credibility 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel".  The 
question  is  respecting  the  estimation,  which  he 
claims  as  an  historian  :— ^to  confirm  which  he  wishes 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  his  personal 
relation  to  the  events  and  the  force  of  his  testi- 
mony. 

Hence,  the  true    force   of   the  repetitions,  "  I 

WRITE     AND     HAVE     WRITTEN,"     which     foUoW    SOOn 

after  the  affirmation  of  his  historical  fidelity,  be* 
comes    manifest.      "  I    write    unto    you    youn0 

MEN,  CHILDREN,  FATHERS*  I  HAVE  WRITTEN  UNTO 
YOU,  FATHERS,   UNTO    YOU   YOUNG   MEN,"   CtC.      What 

else  could  they  imply  but  a  dedication  of  the  work 
concerning  the  logos  to  all  stations  and  ages, — to 
the  whole  community  to  whom  he  commits  and  re- 

and  mercy"  (of  God,) — Ai  Xf*pec  V^f  l^^Xafntm^  is  an  idiom* 
which  implies,  "  we  have  diligenUy  examined:"  \pTfXafa4ii  here,  as  the 
Syriac  version  suggests,  seems  to  have  been  uited  for  tt^J    wliich 

in  tlie  cognate  dialects  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense.  The  Tal- 
mud ic   writers  also  continually  thus   use   the  Hebrew  word,  as  we 

may  perceive  in  Buxtorf :       ^  in  Arabic  and  **.•  in  Syriac  have 

likewise  an  equivalent  force.     The  Arabic  version  has,  accordingly! 

interpreted     the     passage,     5  U^|  JJ/  J^I  ^  Uu JgJ   s3jiJS 
Translator. 

*  This  the  anonymous  writer  in  Miiratori  indeed  perceived  ;  be 
Caius  the  Fresbyter,  or  some  one  else,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  :  quid  ergo  mirnm,  si  Johannes  tarn  singula  etiam  in 
Episeolis  proferat,  dicena  de  semetipso :  quje   tibimus  ogulis  nos- 

TRIS    £T    AUniBUS     ALDIVIMUS,     ET      HANUS    KOSTR^.     PALPAVBRUNT, 

n^c  5CRIPSIMUS.  Sic  enim  non  solum  visorern,  sed  auditoremi  sed 
et  tcriptor^m  omnium  mcmorabilium  Domini , . . .  se  profiieiur. 
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commends  his  writings?  They  now  cease  to  l^e 
idle  words  and  out  of  place.  This  dedication  also 
was  composed  with  evident  reference  to  the  Gospel* 
*'  For  you,  fathers,  have  I   written,    ye,   who 

KNOW  HIM,  WHO  IS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING,**  iyvfti- 
icari  TOP  aw  apxn*:'y  *'  ^OR  YOU,  YOUNG  MEN,  I  WRITE, 
BECAUSB  YE  ARE  CONSTANT,  AND  THE  LOGOS 
OF  GOD  DWELLS  IN  you;*'  icoi  a  Aoyo^  tow 
Qeav  fv  vpv  fjuvu,  "I  HAVE  NOT  WRITTEN  UNTO 
YOU,  BECAUSE  YE  KNOW  NOT  THE  TRUTH;  BUT 
THAT  THE  INSTRUCTION,  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  RE- 
CEIVED, MAY  REMAIN  UNCHANGEABLE  IN  YOU,'* 
ii.  2J.  25.      "  I    HAVE    WRITTEN   THESE    THINGS    UNTO 

YOU  on  account  of  them  who  would  seduce  you," 
ii.  26.  There  are  perhaps  few  philological  pro- 
blems, which  are  so  simply  solved,  and  established  in 
so  many  points. 

Yet  must  I,  in  support  of  my  assertion,  answer 
a  postulate  of  Bertholdt.  He  requires  me  to  admit, 
that,  if  the  Epistle  had  been  sent  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Gospel,  or  as  an  accompanying  writing, 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  in  the  copies 
taken  of  them  both  would  have  been  written  toge- 
ther. Therefore,  the  Epistle  should  have  its  place 
after  the  Gospel  of  John  in  our  Canon  ^  This  pos- 
tulate is  less  adapted  to  cause  contradiction  than  diffi- 
culty. This  scholar  cannot  be  ignorant  that  they  acted 
in  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  books  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  different  views,  and  that  the  earlier 
arrangement  became  obsolete  and  forgotten.  I  will 
not  repeat  things  well  known,  but  instead  of  it  will 
notice  some  remarkable  phoenomena.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (as  I  shall  state  in  its  place)  in 
former  times,  occupied  its  situation  in  the  Alexan- 


^  Bertholdt.  Hislor.  Grit*  Inirod.  vi*  pU  §  702.  p.  3197. 
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drine  Charch  after  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  Upper 
Egypt,  even  after  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 
But  we  seldom  meet  with  such  antiquities,  and  only 
in  the  most  ancient  books.  Thus  far  I  should  be 
justified,  if  I  were  unable  to  answer  him*  But 
now  I  am  prepared  to  give  him  satisfaction*  The 
incompetency  of  the  Librarius,  who  wrote  the  Cam- 
bridge Codex,  has  preserved  for  us  the  requisite 
aotiquity.  On  the  front-side  of  the  page,  on  the 
back  of  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  begin,  he, 
without  indeed  knowing  what  he  was  writing,  wrote 
the  Latin  column  of  the  last  verses  of  John's  third 
Epistle,  (p.  657.)  and  then  added  the  words ; 

EpistulsB  Johannis  IIL 

Explicit 

incipit 

Actus  Apostolorum. 

It  lies  here  as  a  document  before  us,  that  the 
Librarius  had  an  ancient  book  before  him,  in  which 
the  Epistles  of  John  were  placed  after  the  Gospel,^ 
immediately  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  «i 
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It  would  be  instructive  and  desirable,  as  far  as  the 
history  of  the  Gospel  is  concerned,  if  we  could  as-^ 
certain,  whither  the  Epistle  was  directed,  which  was' 
destined  to  accompany  it.  But  the  Epistle  bears  no' 
superscription  to  any  one  community  and  no  saluta- 
tion in  the  introduction,  as  Paul  and  others  have 
placed  before  their  Epistles.  But  if  we,  on  the* 
other  hand,  consult  the  accounts,  which  have  de- 
scended to  us  respecting  the  Gospel^  for  the  sake  of 
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discovering  from  them  the  place  of  the  Epistle's 
destination^  the  declarations  will  be  found  unequal 
in  value  and  importance.  Where,  indeed,  did  John 
write  his  Gospel  ? 

Some  accounts  say  at  Patmos,  others  at  Ephesus, 
Theophylact  in  the  prologue  to  the  commentaries 
on  John,  Hippolytus  the  younger,  as  he  is  called,  in 
the  treatise  on  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  others  declare 
in  favour  of  Patmos,  to  which  may  be  reckoned  a 
host  of  MSS.  subscriptions,  which  are  very  uncer- 
tain authorities "". 

The  subscription  of  the  Syriac  translation  and  of 
the  Arabic  of  Erpenius  declare  in  favour  of  Ephesus* 
To  these  Irenaeus,  a  distinguished  author,  nearly 
approaches,  who,  it  is  true,  does  not  decidedly  state 
the  book  to  have  been  composed  in  that  place  ;  yet 
he  admits  its  publication  to  have  taken  place  there, 
during  John's  residence  at  Ephesus  **.  ^ 

The  account  of  the  author  of  the  synopsis,  which 
generally  is  added  to  the  works  of  Athanasius,  is 
very  worthy  of  remark*  Tlw  Gospel  of  John  (he 
says)  was  composed  hy  Saint  John  the  Apostle  and 
helot^ed  disciple,  when  he  lived  in  the  isle  of  Patmos 
during  his  bfinishnietit  and  was  published  at  Ephestisl 
hy  Cains,  the  friend  and  host  of  the  Apostles,  qf 
whotn  Pfiul  wrote  in  the  Epistle  to  thcRomajis ;  Cains 
salutes  you  *. 

•  Welatein.  New  Testament,  P.  i.  p.  831-  Matthroi.  New  Testa- 
ment, P,  IV.  p.  356.  Birch.  New  Testament,  P.  i.  676,  Biom- 
atahl  8  Letter*,  vol.  vLpart  !•  p.  160. 

•  Iren,  adv,  Haer.  L,  in  c.  1- 

•  To  5«  tcara  'IwttyvTjy  EuayyEXtOK  virnyopevBif  re  vir*  ahrov  rov 
4yu>w  'iiUQV¥OV  row  diroaroXov  cat  ^yairrj^wov,  ovro^  c^opifrrou  tv 
Uarfif  rp  y^Vf*  Kat  i^Co^tj  iv  ^E^cor^  ha  Faioi;  rov  dyairjjrcv  rat 

^q9(,  d^naiiTotiffLQi.  1*.  r*X.   Athanas.  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  155.  Venet. 
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Much  the  same  is  also  said  by  Dorotheus  of 
Tyre,  a  collector,  who,  without  judgment,  com- 
piled all  that  he  found,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come  ^  From  whatever  source,  which  is 
dried  up  for  us,  this  account  may  have  flowed,  it 
yet  deserves  consideration  on  account  of  its  cir- 
cumstantiality, and  also,  because  by  keeping  a  mid- 
dle course,  it  adjusts  the  assertions  on  both  sides. 

Let  us  therefore  subject  it  to  a  closer  examina- 
tion. Let  us  take  into  consideration  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  supported,  then,  as  to  the  first  account, 
the  tradition  of  John's  residence  at  Ephesus  rests 
upon  valid  authority  ^  The  other,  viz.  his  ba- 
nishment to  Patmos,  is  attested  by  himself.  Apoc. 
L  9»  But  it  is  objected  that  this  is  said  in  a  poetical 
book  ^*  This  is  an  invalid  objection,  the  force  of 
which  we  have  weighed  in  the  sequel  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  discussion  on  the  Apocalypse.  This 
fact  however  stands  not  the  less  firm  on  that  ac^ 
count 

In  the  two  facts,  circumstances  are  involved,  which 
proceed  analytically  from  them.  For,  if  we  inquire, 
whether  John  indeed  composed  his  writing  during 
the  time  of  his  banishment,  consequently  in  Patmos^ 
we  perceive,  that  at  Ephesus,  being  occupied  witU 
the  management  of  a  numerous  community,  with 
the  care  of  the  Churches  which  had  been  formed  iivl 
the  vicinity,  he  was  less  capable  of  dedicating  hia 


'Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patr.  T.  iii.  p.  4*1.  Lugd.  1677*  The 
Greek  text  of  this  passage  is  found  in  Rob.  Stephens's  New  Testa- 
ment,  1550.  foL  before  ihe  Gospel  of  John. 

*  Siiskind  antl  Flatt,  (Magazine  for  Christian  Dogmatics  and 
Morality,  panix.  p.  57.)  on  the  essay—"  The  Evangelist  John  and' 
his  expositors  concerning  the  last  judgment." 

"  Eichhorn  Introd.  to  the  New  iTeBtament,  vol,  ii.  part  t,  J  157. 
p.  122. 
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time  to  the  composition  of  writings,  than  in  an  in-^ 
active  banishment  on  a  solitary  rock.  During  thiSf 
thrown  out  of  the  circle  of  his  occupations,  he  could 
only  by  means  of  his  writings  discharge  the  duty  of 
teaching,  which  was  incumbent  upon  him»  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  during  his  absence,  the  heretics 
had  an  open  field  for  the  attainment  of  their  views, 
whom  he  could  oppose  by  no  other  means  than  by 
a  written  refutation  :  in  this  manner  also,  is  the 
polemical  direction  of  his  Gospel  maintained  by  the 
ancients  and  denied  by  few  of  the  moderns. 

But  if  John  wrote  his  Gospel  during  his  banish- 
ment,  an  uninhabited  island  was  certainly  not  the 
place  where  he  could  publish  it :  for  this  a  consider^ 
able  congregation  was  requisite,  in  which  it  would 
be  immediately  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
people,  and  circulated  by  copies.  He  could  there- 
fore only  effect  the  publication,  by  sending  the  book 
to  the  continent,  or  to  one  of  the  cities,  in  which 
the  Christian  schools,  mentioned  by  him,  flourished, 
and  in  which  the  author  had  friends  and  acquaint^ 
ances,  who  undertook  the  business. 

If  he  cast  his  eye  from  Patmos  to  the  cities  which 
were  calculated  for  this  purpose,  Ephesus  would  ne* 
cessarily  first  occur  to  him,  as  the  capital  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  parent  school  of  Christianity  to  the  cir- 
cumjacent cities  (Acts  xix.  10.)  founded  by  Paul,  su^ 
perintended,  supported,  and  advanced  by  John.  The 
choice  was  not  then  difficult,  or  rather,  it  was  de- 
termined by  collective  circumstances. 

These  circumstances  are  contained  in  both  the 
facts,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  account 
which  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  has  left  us.  They 
have  in  themselves,  on  account  of  their  internal 
authority,  a  certain  value.  But  as  an  incidental 
event  we  perceive  from  thence,  that  the  place  under 
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investigatiou  is  so  agreeable  to  tlie  latter  circum- 
stances of  John's  life,  that  it  claims  the  rank  of 
real  historical  tradition.     It  will  also,  as  I  hope,  hi 
farther  couiiroied,  that  Cains  published  the  Gospel. 


SECTION  LXIV. 


If  then  John  sent  his  book  to  the  continent,  ai 
Epistle  to  the  community  was  requisite,  recommend: 
ing  and  dedicating  it  to  them.     Other  EvangelistSj 
who  deposited  their  works  in    the  place   of  thei 
residence,  personally  superintended  them,  and  deli-] 
vered  them  orally ;  consequently  they  did  not  require 
a  written  document  to  accompany  them. 

An  Epistle  was  therefore  requisite,  and  as  we  hav( 
abundantly  proved,  the  first  of  John's  Epistles  is 
inseparable  from  the  Gospel ;  its  contents  demouT 
strate  it  to  be  an  accompanying  writing,  and  a  dedif 
cation  of  the  Gospel  It  went  consequently  ta 
Ephesus. 

We  can  particularly  corroborate  it  by  the  follow*^ 
ing  observation.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  has  in^-i 
dividually  distinguished  each  of  the  Christian  commuyj 
nities,  which  lay  the  nearest  within  his  circle  and  hx8 
guperintendence,  by  criteria,  taken  from  their  faulta' 
or  their  virtues.  The  church  at  Ephesus  he  therei 
describes  by  the  following  traits.  It  was  thronged^ 
with  men  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  mijiistrjr 
and  apostolical  authority  and  were  impostors,  i/^tv&tc* 
But  in  particular  he  feelingly  reproaches  it  because  ^ 

^  first  loiW  was  C00led\  xnv   ayaTrnv    aou  mv   irpdirnv 

a^ijrac.     Apoc.  ii.  4  \ 

*  In  this  fjuotalion  tlie  German,  not  the  Greek,  ts  translated. 

^  Tertullian  was  attentive  to  this  characteristic  reproach  in  tlie 
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The  circumstance  of  impostors  and  false  teachers 
happens  in  more  churches.  But  decreasing  love 
is  an  exclusive  criterion  and  failing,  which  the  Apostle 
reprimands  in  no  other  community. 

According  to  his  judgment,  want  of  love  was  the 
characteristic  fault  of  the  Ephesians :  but  this  Epistle 
is  from  beginning  to  end  occupied  with  admonitions 
to  love,  with  recommendations  of  its  value^  with 
corrections  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  fault. 
1  Epist.  John  ii.  5.  9,  10,  11.  15.  iii.  I.  11.  12.  14— 
18.  23.  iv.  7—10.  12.  16— 2L  v,  1—3.  Must  not 
we  therefore  declare,  if  we  compare  the  opinion  of 
the  Apostle  respecting  the  Ephesians  with  this  Epistle, 
that  from  its  peculiar  tenor,  it  is  not  so  strikingly 
adapted  to  any  community  as  to  this '  ? 

book)  de  poenitendd,  Evolve,  quae  Spiritus  Ecclesiis  dicat :  desertam 
dilectionem  Ephesiis  iraputat  i  stupruro  et  idolothyta  Thyatirema. — 
neL 

*  How  Augusttne  and  some  Latins  call  this  Epistle  ad  Par* 
thoSy  we  may  explain  in  the  following  manner.  The  second  Epistle 
of  John  was  also  called  by  the  antients,  EpUtola  ad  V'tTgincit^ 
and  consequently  in  Greek,  irpoc  irnp^tvovQ,  Clemens  expresses 
himself  thus  in  the  Adambratioos  *  :  Secunda  Jokanms  epistoUt^  qua 
ad  virgines  tcripia  estf  sintplicinima  ett,  Tom.  ii.  Op.  Clem.  Alex, 
p.  la,  11.  Edit.  Venit.  We  find  in  Greek  MSS.  the  subacriptioii 
wp©c  riap^^owt',  in  the  second  Epistle  whence  Whi$ton*8  conjecture* 
in  the  •♦  Comnientar}-  on  the  Three  Catholic  Epistles  of  StiJobn." 
London*  1719.  p.  6.,  that  Uap^ovc  was  an  abbreviation  of  Hap* 
^cHouci  is  confimied.  This  subscription  of  the  second  Epistle  appears 
likewise  in  some  MSS.  as  the  superscription;  there  is  one  such 
for  instance  in  the  Medicean  Library,  cod*  Act*  el  Epp»  cath* 
Plut,  ir,  n.  32.  as  Lamy  states  de  erudit.  ApottoL  P.  ii.  c  17.  p.  796i 
Epistola  atitem  Johannis,  (he  says)  tntcribitur  Tpoc  Uap^ovc'  Mill 
also  describes  a  similar  one  in  Proteg*  n.  1465  (it  is  a  Huntingdonian 
MS.,  bearing,  according  to  Wetstein,  in  the  Acts  N*  30.)  ibi  epiHoUe 
ii**  JotwnnU  proefixus  est  titulus,  *lwai'yov  ifrtaroXjt  /3'  -rfiOQ  IIopOovc. 
But,  as  the  superscription  to  a  Barbarian  nation  was  not  well  adapted 
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SECTION  LXV. 
THE   SECOND    EPISTLE 

Is  directed  to  a  female,  who  is  not  named,  but  only 
designated  by  the  honorable  mention  UXticTn  Kvpta  ". 
The  two  chief  positions^  which  are  discussed  in 
the  first  Epistle,  constitute  the  contents  of  this  brief 
address* 

He  again  alludes  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour^ 
tvroXi)!'  Kmvnv,  X,  as  in  the  first  Epistle,  ii.  7.,  and  recom- 
mends love,  which  is  manifested  by  observance  of  the 
commandments.  After  this  he  warns  her  against 
false  teachers,  who  deny  that  Jesus  entered  into  the 
world  as  the  Christ  or  Messiah,  and  forbids  an  in- 
tercourse with  them.  At  the  end,  he  hopes  soon  to 
see  her  himself,  and  complains  of  the  want  of  writing- 
materials, 

to  &n  Epistle  which  was  directed  to  a  Grecian  woman,  the  super- 

scription  of  tbe  second  Epistle  was  transposed  as  a  subscripiioii  to 
the  tirst^  whence  the  Latin  fathers  called  it  epistolam  ad  Parihos, 
From  an  improper  division  of  the  words,  the  reading  wpo — tneap^ovc 
probably  arose,  and  then,  by  correction,  wpo^  trwgp^ovc*  The  super- 
scription ad  Spartos  is  found  before  the  first  Epistle  of  John  in  a 
Latin  Bible  in  the  Library  at  Geneva,  which,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
one  of  the  Bishops  of  that  city  presented  to  the  church  of  St,  Peter. 

^  Whether  ihis  female  was  called  k-Xevn),  or  larpia,  or  neither  of  ■ 
thera,but  should  be  translated  efecfa  Z)onii>ia,  as  Jerome  translated  it, 
Caial.  Script*  cccl.  v.  Joannes^  critics  are  not  decided.  She  cannot 
have  been  called  tcXcicrjj*  or  else  she  would  have  had  tbe  same  name 
with  her  sister,  2  Ep.  IS.  With  respect  to  Ben^el,  who  says  in  the 
Gnomon  :  neque  dubitarc  quisquam  potest,  ni&i  qui  slilum  vetereni 
ignorat,  aut  non  recordatur,  appellativum  Kvpta,  Dominaf  extra  rela^ 
tionem  ad  servos,  eo  tempore  vix  regina?  sine  invjdii  dari  poterat^ 
we  observe,  that  Epicteius  asserts  the  contrary.  Eochtr.  c.  6g,  at 
yvyatxti  ev^vf    aire  rieffttpinv  Kat  CiKa  erur  vto  r^y  dvCpkty  icvjptai 
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The  whole  is  a  short  Syllabus  of  the  first  Epistle, 
or  it  is  the  first  in  a  renewed  form.  The  words 
also  are  the  same.  It  is  still  full  of  the  former 
Epistle ;  nor  are  they  separated  from  each  other, 
as  to  time.  The  female  appears  before  his  mind  in 
the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the  Society,  in 
instructing  and  admonishing  which,  he  had  just  been 
employed.  If  we  may  judge  from  local  circumstan- 
ces,  she  also  lived  at  Ephesus. 

But  as  for  the  author,  his  residence  was  in  none  of 
the  Ionian  or  Asiatic  cities,  where  the  want  of  writing- 
materials  is  not  conceivable :  he  was  still  therefore 
in  the  place  of  his  exile. 

The  other  circumstances  noticed  in  it,  are  probably 
the  following.  The  sons  of  the  UXiKrn  Kv^ia  had 
visited  John,  2  Ep.  4.  The  sister  of  this  matron 
wishing  to  show  tohim  an  equal  respect  and  sympathy 
in  his  fate,  sent  her  sons  likewise  to  visit  the  Apostle. 
Whilst  the  latter  were  with  the  Apostle,  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  continent,  v.  13., 
viz.  of  dispatching  the  two  Epistles  and  the  Gospel* 


SECTION  LXVL 


THE    THIRD   EPISTLB 


Is  written  to  Caius.  The  author  consoles  himself  with 
the  hope,  as  in  the  former  Epistle,  of  soon  coming 
himself,  V.  14.  He  still  experiences  the  same  want 
of  writing-materials,  V.  13*  Consequently,  he  w^as  still 
living  in  the  same  miserable  place :  also,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  hopes,  the  time  was  not  very  different 
The  residence  of  Caius  is  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing criteria.  The  most  general  of  them  is  the 
danger  of  being  misled  by  false  teachers,  v.  3,  4. 
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That  which  leads  iis  nearer  to  the  point,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  John  sometimes  sending  messages 
thither,  and  receiving  accounts  from  thence,  v.  5—8, 
that  he  supposes  his  opinions  to  he  so  well  known 
and  acknowledged  in  this  society,  that  he  could  ap- 
peal to  them,  as  judges  respecting  them,  v.  12.  olSart 
oTt  Ti  ^laprvpia  ri^iwv  a\n%Qf  and  that,  finally,  he  had 
many  particular  friends  among  them,  v.  15.  The 
whole  of  this  is  applicable  to  a  considerable  place, 
where  the  Apostle  had  resided  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  the  second  epoch  of  his  life  it  is,  particularly, 
applicable  to  Ephesus. 

He  had  lately  written  to  the  community,  of  whiclr 
Cains  was  a  member,  iy&a\pa  r^?  iKKXn^t^t  v.  9,  If 
this  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  Epistle  (for  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  to  a  community),  then  cer- 
tainly Ephesus  is  tlie  place  to  which  the  third  Epistle 
was  also  directed,  and  was  the  place  where  Caius 
resided.  From  hence,  the  rest  contains  its  own  ex- 
planation. John  had  sent  his  first  Epistle  thither ; 
it  was  the  accompanying  writing  to  the  Gospel,  and 
with  it  he  also  sent  the  Gospel.  But  the  opponents 
of  John,  and  Diotrephes  at  their  head,  sent  back 
the  present  and  the  messengers  of  the  Apostle,  and 
even  inhibited  others  from  receiving  them,  v.  9,  10. 
Caius  disregarded  this,  he  exercised  Christian  hos- 
pitality, and  proved  his  fidelity  to  the  Apostle, 
V.  6,  l]  8, 

Who  was  now  better  qualified  to  promulgate  the 
Gospel  among  the  Believers,  than  Caius,  especially 
if  it  was  to  be  published  at  Ephesus  ?  The 
author  of  the  Synopsis  has  ascribed  this  merit  to 
him:  koi  I2e^o%  ev  *Ef£mo  Sia  Futov,  with  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  Epistle  do  not  only  well  agree,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  unfounded  accounts,  where 
nither  the  contrary  becomes  soon  visible,  but  they 
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are  so  peculiarly  accordant,  that  both  mutually  ex- 
plain aod  confirm  each  other.  Whether  then  he  or 
his  Voucher  may  have  augmented  the  tradition^  by  a 
conjecture,  that  he  was  Caius,  of  whom  Paul  writes 
to  the  Romans,  xvi.  23,  is  unimportant,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  the  value  of  the  whole.  Lastly,  it  might 
also  not  be  impossible,  that  Caius  had  changed  his 
place  of  abode,  and  at  a  later  time  resided  at 
Ephesus. 


SECTION  LXVII. 


Materials  are  now  sufficiently  prepared,  even  to 
answer  this  question:  when  was  the  Gospel  of 
John  published  ? 

Destruction  had  already  encompassed  the  environs 
of  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  busy  with  the  compo- 
sition. He  sometimes  makes  mention  of  it,  as  a 
person  speaks  of  things  which  are  past  We  thus 
perceive  from  his  narrative,  that  the  plantations  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  the  Lord  was  wont  to 
visit,  are  no  more ;  there  was  a  plantation  there,  he 
says,  ijv  jcijiroc,  xviii,  L  or  xix,  41.;  there  was  a 
garden  near  the  place,  where  the  Lord  was  crucified. 
Bethany,  also,  is  no  more ;  it  was  formerly,  as  he 
expresses  himself  relative  to  it :  Bethany  was  nigh 
unto  Jerusalem,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
stadia,  xi.  18. 

He  only  once  expresses  himself,  as  if  the  object 
was  still  in  existence :  viz.  relative  to  the  mineral 
bath  at  Bethesda  ionv  tV  'hpoaoXv^oi^^  v,  2,  there  is  at 
Jerusalem  a  mineral  bath.  But  this  was  still  in  ex- 
istence, even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  attracted  the  notice  of 
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people,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  the 
springs,  and  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the 
water,  in  consequence  of  its  mineral  ingredients  ^ 
The  spring,  consequently,  was  not  destroyed ; 
and  if  he  speaks  of  the  edifice  with  the  expres- 
sion wfvTi  (TTouQ  fx*'*^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  aware,  that  i^ovtra 
also  signifies  the  imperfect  tense,  which  had  five 
colonnades. 

These  things,  however,  lead  us  to  no  more  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  period.  But  if  the  Epistles 
stand  really  in  this  near  relation  with  the  Gospel, 
if  the  history  of  it  is  so  contained  in  them,  as  we 
have  developed  it  from  them,  we  are  very  near  to  a 
decisive  definition  of  the  time.  The  Apostle  in  them 
expresses  his  hopes  of  returning,  and  confidently 
anticipates  the  end  of  his  exile,  and  the  pleasnre 
of  speaking  to  his  friends  in  person :  in  the  third 
Epistle  he  even  promises  himself,  that  such  will  soon 
be  the  case,  iXiritw  iu^iwg  l^av  m,  3  Ep.  14*  Compare 
2Ep.  12, 

The  terrible  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  was 
then  past,  and  already  the  milder  spirit  of  Cocceius 
Nerva  began  to  be  felt,  who  liberated  all  those,  who  had 
been  condemned  on  account  of  religion,  and  granted 
permission  to  the  exiles  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
friends;  he  also  prohibited  all  accusations  on  account 
of  irreligion  and  a  Jewish  mode  of  life^  This  took 
place  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,    and  in 

"  Euseb.  Onomast.  de  locia  Sacris.  v.  BtiCada. — Bij^^ada,  leoXv/ji- 

flff&^it  ty  *If(K»i/ffa\ij^,  Ip-ic  ioTtv  »/  Trpo/Jaru*^,  to  iraXmov  werrt  ffrooc 
iyovffu*  KQt  Kwv  liik'vvrttt  Iv  rate  «wTo6i  Xifiyat^  Jt^wjuotCi  w**  t-Koripd 
fitviK  r«v  Kar  iro^  mraiy  irXjjpovTaif  iKaripa  cc  vaptt^o^uf  rrf^tviy-' 
^ivov  itiK^vtrt  TO  v^p, — fc*.  r,  X. 

•  Dio  Cass.  Epitom.  Xipliifin.  in  Nerv.  p.  241.  ed.  Hen.  Steph, 
8*  Edit.  WoclieL  p.  769.  Hai  h  Nfjijua^  roue  re  KfHfOfiivovi;  iif*  deijSiKf 
iiipjlKtt  Kai  TovQ  tf^tvyot'Tac  Kam^yayt'  ••  rotg ^  ti)  dXKmt  ovr'  dtnjhtau 
eVr  *\ovcait:oit  /3iov  Karnirtatr^ai  rtvu^  trvyi)(iapTjtn* 
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consequence  of  these  laws^  the  return  of  the  Apostle 
was  as  good  as  decided.  Since  now  these  views  and 
hopes  are  plainly  expressed  in  his  Epistles,  which 
refer  to  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  its  publication 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  first  year  of  Nerva ; 
i.  e.  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  if  John  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  it  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  life, 
about  thirty-one  years  after  Uie  publication  of  Blat- 
thew. 


SUPPLEMENT,  &c. 


A  SUPPLEMliNT 

REiii'ECTING    SOME   DISPUTED    PARTS    IN    TME   WORKS 
OF   THE    EVANGELISTS. 


SECTION  LXVIII. 


^■^      ON    THE    TWO    FIRST    CHAPTERS    OF    MATTHEW. 

^P^The  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Mat- 
"  Ihcw  was  attacked  almost  at  the  same  time  in 
.  England  and  Germany,  and  found  defenders  in  both 
nations.  In  quite  a  different  point  of  view  a  man  of 
established  reputation  for  learning  has  just  pro- 
nounced the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  to  be 
incompatible  in  those  sections,  which  relate  to  the 
birth  and  the  first  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus".  As 
the  question  treats  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory, an  introduction  fox  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  these  enquiries,  is  unavoidable. 
H  The  principal  objections  adduced  against  these 
^  two  first  chapters  may  be  comprised  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 


I,     The  genealogy  of  Luke  evidently  contradicts 
that  of  Matthew. 


.  A  critical  essay  oa  the  wntiiigs  of  Lukc)  by  Dr,  Fr.  Schlekma- 
cher.  Parti  Berlin.   1817.  p.  42— 50. 
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II.  The  annunciation  in  Luke,  i.  26 — 38.  does 
not  well  agree  with  the  account  of  Matthew,  i,  18 
—22. 

IIL  The  succession  and  connection  of  facts,  iu 
the  history  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  in  Luke,  leaves 
no  time  for  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  flight  to 
iEgypt ;  they  render  these  occurrences  chronologi- 
caily  impossible. 

IV.  The  narrative  of  the  Magi,  in  Matthew, 
bears  the  stamp  of  fiction.  The  motion  of  a  star 
before  certain  individuals  to  show  them  the  way, 
its  stopping  over  a  house,  arc  phaenomena,  for  which 
no  astronomical  theory  presents  palliations* 

V,  The  infanticide  falls  to  the  ground  through 
its  internal  improbability,  Matthew  likewise  in 
other  matters  offends  against  Luke. 

VL  Finally,  these  two  chapters  are  no  where' 
quoted  in  the  most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  in  some  MSS.  the  Genealogy  of  Matthew  is 
wanting. 

In  the  first  place  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  c 
tradiction  of  the  genealogies  has  not  yet  been  n 
moved.  The  subterfuge,  that  one  of  them  rej 
sents  Joseph's  descent,  and  the  other  (Luke  iii.  23.)' 
that  of  Mary,  subjects  the  expression  to  a  meaning, 
which  it  has  not.  But  let  us  consider  the  matter 
more  closely. 

In  both  genealogies  Salathiel  and  Zorobabcl  ap- 
pear ;  in  both  Salathiel  is  the  father,  and  Zorobabel 
the  son,  and  both  are  of  the  roya!  house  of  David. 
This  conformity  of  the  personal  relation,  in  tt 
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names  in  each,  proves  the  identity  of  the  persons 
in  both  genealogies.  The  time,  in  which  they  lived, 
likewise  corroborates  it. 

Salathiel  and  Zorobabel  appear  in  Matthew, 
during,  and  immediately  after  the  exile*  It  is 
the  same  in  Luke,  From  the  commencement  of 
David's  reign  there  are  500  and  a  few  years  until  the 
first  return  of  the  Jewish  tribes  from  the  captivity; 
from  that  time  until  Christ  there  are  again  500  and 
a  few  years ;  consequently  they  are  even  periods, 
Luke  reckons  backwards  up  to  Salathiel^  three  times 
seven  generations,  and  from  thence  to  David,  back- 
wards, again  three  times  seven,  as  Matthew  reckon- 
ed  two  "  TessarokaidecafW  therefore,  the  genera- 
tions are  equal  in  number,  and  correspond  with  the 
two  periods.  After  the  first  twenty-one  generations 
and  five  centuries,  from  David,  Salathiel  and  Zoro- 
babel appear,  and  therefore  exist  in  the  period 
during  and  after  the  captivity.  They  are  conse- 
quently the  same  persons,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  personal,  but  also  on  account  of  their  chronolo- 
gical relation. 

The  question  now  is;  can  Salathiel  be  a  son  of 
the  king  Jeconiah,  as  he  is  in  Matthew,  and  a  son  of 
Neri  and  Melchi,  as  he  appears  in  Luke  ?  .  r 

Jeconiah  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  chil- 
dren. Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiacbin,  (confessedly  the 
same  person,  2  Kings  xxiv.  6.  1  Chron.  lii.  16.)  was 
conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  and  then  had 
no  children.  The  second  book  of  Kings,  xxiv.  15,, 
which  enumerates  his  family,  only  informs  us  of  the 
mother  of  the  king,  the  wives  of  the  king,  and  his 
eunuchs.  During  the  captivity,  his  fate  was  more 
embittered  by  his  royal  dignity,  than  that  of  any 
common  Jew.  The  latter  enjoyed  at  least  a  certain 
liberty  as  a  planter  and  as  a  labourer^  but  the  king 
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was  guarded  in  prison.  There  he  remained  until, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  his  deportation,  Evil- 
Merodach  released  him^  clothed  him  and  placed 
him  at  his  table,  2  Kings  xxv.  27.  When  he  went 
to  Babylon,  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  consequently 
at  his  enlargement  he  was  fifty-five,  at  which  age, 
the  prospect  of  children,  in  one  so  bowed  down 
and  debilitated,  is  at  an  end.  Besides,  in  one  of  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  30.,)  the  privilege  of 
lineal  descendants  is  denied  to  him. 

If  then,  he  had  children,  he  must  have  had  them 
by  adoption.  In  this  case,  Salathiel  may  be  a  son 
of  Jeconiah,  as  he  is  in  Matthew,  and  a  sou  of  Mclchi 
and  Neri  as  he  is  in  Luke. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  first  Book  of 
Chronicles  (iii.  1 8, 19. )  enumerates  several  of  his  sons, 
which  renders  the  adoption  improbable ;  for  only 
the  first  Son  was  begotten  to  preserve  the  line  of  a  per- 
son, who  had  died  childless,  and  this  alone  was  named 
after  him,  the  others  belonged  to  the  natural  lather. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  Chronicles ;  the 
words  are ;  "  The  sons  of  Jeconiah  are  Assir,  Sala- 
thiel, his  son — Malchiram,  also,  and  Pedaiah,  and 
Shenazar/'  &c.  But  Assir  is  here  no  proper  name 
n^N -.  or  *i?M  signifies  one,  who  is  bound,  one  who 


I 


"  IK^D  n3S  DH  K3tt^  authoriaes  the  iuppofiition,  that  he  was 
ia vested  by  ETil-Merotlacb  with  royal  garments,  and  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  words,  tiDD  *?)?D  WD3  r\H  pi^ 
7222  inW  "llfN  0*37Dn  inclines  us  also  to  conjecture,  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  some  shadow  of  regal  authority  over  bis  captive 
people. — For  the  khciaat,  with  which  he  wag  investedj  must  have 
doubtless  been  apportioned  to  his  former  rank  and  station,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  favour,  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  enjoyed  after 
his  liberation  above  that  conceded  to  the  other  captive  kings,  almost 
renders  this  an  inference  from  the  words  of  the  historian. — Translator* 

'  Surenhusius  long  since  indulged  this  idea,  "quia  vox  lilJH 
notata  eat  Zakephcaton,  et  antccedcna  vox  WJD^  accentu  ministro, 
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is  kept  in  prison.  For  this  is  the  distinguishing  fea^ 
ture  in  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  king,  viz* 
that  he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  prison  : 
the  restrictive  relation  also  of  %22  shows,  that  men- 
tion of  one  Son  alone  is  made,  and  the  first  clause 
of  the  passage,  signifies  ;  **  The  Sons  of  Jeconiah, 

TIfE    IMPRISONED,    ARE    SaLATHIEL    UIS    SON,"    &C. 

The  second  clause  of  the  passage : "  a  nd  M  alchir  am 
AND  Pedaiah,  Shenazar,"  8ic.  i^H2m  nnsT  dtdVo 
implies  also  something  else.  Among  the  ancestors 
of  Salathiel,  in  Luke,  Melchi  stands  as  the  grand- 
father, and  Neri  as  the  father.  The  first  we  find 
here,  if  we  thus  divide  the  words  nnsiD'pD^D  and 
now  the  passage  means ;  and  Melchi  **  added  to 


ita  ul  vox  TDi*  ad  antecedentem  Jechoniam  pertineat."  But,  this 
rests  on  the  assumption  of  ttte  authenticity  of  the  Masorctic  system, 
and  on  the  hypotheais^  that  it  was  in  force,  when  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  was  written >  This  is  manifestly  too  liable  to  objections, 
to  be  admitted  as  valid  criticism,  Hug,  who  seems  to  have  been 
indebtetl  to  him*  builds  his  theory  on  an  equally  precarious  founda- 
tion, and  like  him  assumes  1Dl<  to  be  equivalent  to  l^K*  for  which 
we  have  no  positive  authority.  If  the  passage  implied,  as  these  writert 
allege,  ^lii  Jcvhonia;  vincti^  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Hebrew 
words  ^'Wl^ry  or  TDKH  n^D^  *J31.  The  Rabbinical  writers  first 
gave  the  rein  to  their  imagiimtions  on  this  subject  ;  but  they 
merely  supposed  Assir  to  have  been  the  first  son  born  to  him, 
during  his  imprisonment.  David  Kimchi  says^ — Vi3  171  D#TJ0 
f*Y)DKn  JT33  wMV  "I^D??  IKlpI — these  authors,  in  general,  ti^xet 
that  he  bad  sons,  whilst  he  was  in  confinement,  and  accord  with 
Kimchi's  etymology  of  Assir.  But,  they  found  tlieir  hypothesis, 
likewise,  on  the  synonymous  force  of  HDM  and  *1*0K-  The  versions 
of  the  New  Testament  vary  strangely  in  the  names  recorded  in  these 
genealogical  tables,  and  the  Syriac,  mutilating  a  part  of  Salathiers 
name,  singularly  combines  the   remainder    with  that  of  Assir 

^^^  itAi^l .  Concerning  the    mode  of  harmonizing   this    state- 
ly 

mem  with  Jercmiairs  prophecy,  Surenhusius  must  be  consulted.— 

Trantlator. 
*  This  version   of  the  passage   is  so   manifestly  incorrect,  and 
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HIBi    (nO*lr  ifiaXt  for  eir£j3aA£v,  OF   cycTTOiijo'Ew    avrt^)    Pe- 

DAiAH^  ShenA2ER,  &c*  In  this  manner,  we  find  Lnke 
confirmed,  for  that  the  grandfather  should  be  placed 
instead  of  Neri  the  father,  is  of  no  consequence  in 
Jewish  genealogies,  in  which,  at  times,  one  member 
is  passed  over,  in  the  same  manner,  as  Matthew 
has  passed  over  many*  Neri,  indeed,  might  have 
been  summoned '  by  death  very  early  from  his  pa- 
ternal duty,  by  which  means  they  all  were  reckoned 
among  the  house  of  Melchi, 

Accordingly,  the  Chronicles  plainly  declare,  that, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  house  and  the  se- 
curity  of  its  posterity,  the  following  sons,  from  one 
of  the  royal  wives,  were  designed  to  maintain  the 
royal  race. 

Salathiel  is  then  justly  represented  as  a  sou  in  the 
two  pedigrees.  These  two  genealogical  lines  ar< 
those  of  Solomon  and  Nathan.  We  will  now  also 
state  the  reason,  why  it  must  be  so.  Brothers  of 
Jeconiah  yet  living  no  more  appear  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  sons  of  Zedekiah,  the  Father's  brother, 
were  murdered  before  the  face  of  the  father,  after- 
wards he  himself  was  blinded ;  Shallum,  another  of 
the  Father's  brothers,  was  long  before  dragged  to 
Egypt,  and  one  branch  after  the  other  was  torn  from 
the  stem  of  Solomon.  In  default  of  nearer,  even 
more  distant  relations  entered  into  the  obligation  of 
adoption '.  The  royal  line  nearest  to  that  of  Solomon 
was  the  line  of  Nathan.  Solomon  and  Nathan  were 
also  brothers,  on  the  mother's  side,  and  therefore  in 


BO  foreign  to  the  force  of  TOli  diat  it  must  absolutely  be  rejected 
and  it  would  involve  die  subject  in  still  greater  difHoillies,  if  it 
were  correct. — Translator, 

•  Cf.  Sureuhuaii  conciliationes  de  Genealogid    Jesu  Chrisci. 
Translaior* 

*  Micbaelis'  Mosaic  Law,  gd  Part,  }  98. 
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the  genealogical  registers  of  David's  children  are 
continually  united  with  each  other.  2Sam.  v*  14. 
1  Chron.  iii.  5.  Hence^  Salathiel  appears  as  a  Ron 
in  the  Nathanian  table  in  Luke,  and  in  the  Solo- 
monian  in  Matthew. 

Now  we  may  also  seek  for  Zorobabel,  the  son 
of  Salathiel.  In  the  Chronicles  (1  Bk.  iii.  18, 19, 20.) 
Salathiel,  the  son  of*  Jeconiah,  has  no  son:  in  Mat- 
thev^  he  has  one,  and  him  the  one  just  named.  But 
the  data  in  answer  to  the  difficulty  lie  already  pre- 
pared in  the  passage.  Salathiel  is  childless*:  Pe- 
daiah  is  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  obliged  to  raise 
up  children  to  him ;  among  the  sons  of  Pcdaiah  is 
Zorobabel,  who  if  Pedaiah  fulfdled  the  law,  may 
belong  to  Salathiel. 

Moreover,  Zorobabel,  as  we  perceive,  has  sons  in 
both  genealogical  tables, 

JosiAH  Melciii 

Jechoniah  Neri 

Salathiel 
zorobabel 
Abiitd  Resa. 

If  now  that  which  has  been  said  of  Salathiel  is 
well  founded,  we  know  how  this  appearance  of  Zo- 
robabel  is  to  be  accepted.  He  may  stand  as  a  father 
in  the  family  of  Solomon  and  Nathan.  In  the  first, 
he  stands  as  SalathieVs  son,  in  the  other  he  passed 
over  to  it  as  a  Father,  by  means  of  the  Levirate- 
nuptials,  as  being  himself  begotten  from  one  of  this 
description. 

Henceforward,  both  genealogical  lines  proceed 
uninterruptedly  and  accord  for  about  five  hundred 
years,  until  Joseph,  the  Father  of  our  Lord.     Can  it 


•  Cf,  Surenhtifiium,  loco  citato* — Tramtator, 

*  Cf.  Eichhornii  Repertorium. — Tramlat^n 
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now  appear  surprising,  and  incredible  if,  after  such 
a  period,  the  case,  which  fonnerly  was  not  so  rare, 
again  occurs,  Matth.  xxii.  25*  ?  that  one  family 
should,  by  the  command  of  the  law,  preserve  the 
failing  stock  of  the  other  ?  Let  us  look  over  our 
ancient  genealogical  registers,  and  see  how  many 
races  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  propagated  in  a 
direct  line. 

In  fact,  we  likewise  find,  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  history,  no  brothers  of  Joseph,  no  reLv 
tions  of  Jesus,  on  the  Father's  side.  He  stands  there 
so  solitary,  as  necessarily  must  be  the  case,  if  he 
were  a  branch  of  an  extinguished  stock,  forced  into 
another  by  the  law. 

In  this  manner,  only  three  individual  adoptions 
are  requisite  in  a  space  of  a  thousand  years,to  harmo- 
nize the  two  genealogical  tables  according  to  Jewish 
ideas  and  customs.  And  does  not  the  chief  difliculty 
lie  in  the  most  calamitous  days  of  the  Jewish  state, 
in  the  most  unfortunate  times  of  the  house  of  Solo- 
mon, when  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  every 
assistance  was  needed  to  maintain  it?  Have  we  not 
partly  historical  data,  and  entirely  the  law  of  the 
Jewish  constitution  in  our  favour  ? 

Hence,  the  Genealogy  of  Luke  is  not  contradic- 
tory to  that  of  Matthew ;  but,  the  former  transmits 
to  us  an  excellent  document,  which,  even  according 
to  Matthew,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  novelty  in 
the  history,  and  was  worthy  of  being  recorded,  be- 
cause it  showed  the  same  result  from  another  branch. 


I 
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IL  The  words  of  Schleiermacher:  *' If  our  history 
of  the  annunciation  be  true,  the  doubts  of  Joseph 
and  their  solution  in  Matthew,  &c'.  are  inconceivable. 


'  On  the  Writings  of  tuke,  P,  1.  p.  42. 
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The  doubts  of  Joseph  were  not  solved  by  the  annuncia- 
tion* If  Mary  discovered  to  him  her  pregnancy  by 
narrating  this  occurrence,  by  means  of  which  she  her- 
self had  obtained  the  knowledge  of  it,  her  assertion, 
inasmuch  as  the  matter  was  out  of  the  course  of 
nature,  required  a  confirmation,  which  was  not  to 
be  obtained  in  a  common  way*  An  extraordinary 
information  became  therefore  necessary  to  the  con- 
viction of  Joseph,  and  the  account  of  Matthew 
(i.  20 — 22.)  not  only  does  not  militate  against  it, 
but  intervenes  and  completes  it.  Now,  as  soon 
as  the  mind  of  Joseph  was  set  at  ease,  and  Mary 
was  certified  of  the  proceeding,  which  he  might  have 
adopted,  the  journey  to  Elizabeth  was  expedient, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  token,  which  the 
angel  had  indicated  to  her,  in  confirmation  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  journey  must  have  been  undertaken 
with  Joseph's  approbation,  on  which  account,  the 
indifference,  which  she  displayed  towards  her  hus- 
band by  an  absence  of  three  months,  must  be  so 
much  the  less  taken  into  consideration,  as  it  was 
Joseph's  wish  :  since,  he  took  her  to  wife,  but  left 
her  untouched,  until  she  had  brought  forth  her  first 
son.     Matth.  i.  24—20. 

Ill,  The  contradictions  of  the  two  Evangelists  ex- 
tend further  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  Jesus's  in- 
fancy. Luke  relates  (ii.  22.  and  39.)  "When  the  days 

OP  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  MOTHEH  OF  JeSUS  WERE 
ACCOMPLISHED,  THEY  WENT  TO  JERUSALEM,  TO  PRE- 
SENT THE  CHILD  TO  THE  LoRD*  AfTER  THEY  HAD 
DONE  EVERY  THING  REQUIRED  IN  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
LORD^  THEY  RETURNED  TO  NaZARETH  IN  GaLILEE, 
TO  THEIR  OWN  CITY," 

Matthew  gives   to  us  quite  a  different  account. 

VOL,  II.  X 
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The  parents  and  the  child  receive,  in  Bethlehem,  a 
visit  of  the  Magi>  which  causes  their  flight  to  Egypt; 
and  not,  until  they  returned,  did  they  go  to  Nazareth. 

Now,  if  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  took  place 
after  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  they 
would  not  have  found  the  child  in  Bethleheni,  but 
in  Nazareth  of  Galilee^  to  which  place  he  was  (as 
Luke  says)  instantly  brought  after  this  legal  cere- 
mony. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Magi  had  arrived  before 
the  presentation,  this  could  never  have  happened, 
for  the  flight  to  Egypt  succeeded  immediately  after 
their  visit. 

Yet  if  we  would  assume,  that  the  parents  had  re- 
turned from  Egypt  with  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  and 
then  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  from  thence,  to  pre- 
sent him  to  the  Lord,  our  assumption  is  contradicted 
by  Luke,  who  conceives  the  presentation  to  have 
occurred  after  the  forty  days  of  purification  specified 
by  the  law,  and  by  Matthew,  who  assures  us  that 
they,  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  no  more  ventured 
to  go  to  Judaea,  ii.  22. 

This  diflSculty,  on  which  Stroth  has  insisted  very 
much^  has  a  very  considerable  probability* 

The  question  is,  whether  the  expression  of  Luke 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  strongest  signification,  whether 
he  must  be  so  understood  that  immediately  after 
the  act  of  presentation  the  parents  of  Jesus  repaired 
to  Nazareth.  But  I  conceive  that  his  expression 
inust  not  here  be  taken  in  so  strong  a  sense.  Luke 
was  accustomed,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history, 
to  separate  each  narrative  by  a  concluding  formu- 
lary, and  to  determine  by  means  of  a  general  clause,  or 


^  Repertory  for  Biblical  and  Eastern  Literature,  vol.  ix. 
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frequi^ntly  of  a  superfluous  addition,  what,  for  the  most 
part,  was  already  intelligible  by  itself.  Such  a  con- 
clusion, which  is  self-apparent,  is  in  Luke  i.  3S,  koi 

•VnXStv  ciTT*  avrnc  »  ayyfXoc,    OF  in  li,  20.  khi  vw&tnpiipuv 

oi  woifitvtg,  etc.    Also  the  general  clause,  i.  80.  to  Be 

TrmStQV  Tjv^avi  kqi  cjcparatom-o  irvEv^art^ and  ii«  52.  Kai'lrjtTovg 

wpotKOTTTt  fTo^Kf  Kat  fiXvcia  Kot  yapiTi,  Such  a  conclusion 
then  is  the  clause  in  question  and  must  rather  be 
taken  in  this  quality  than  in  that  of  a  clause  deter- 
mining the  time '.     The  words  ii.  39.  xai  wg  ireXttrav 

awuvra  •  .  .  .  ...  tnriffTpt\f/av to  ^i  iraiBiov  tiv^avt, 

only  therefore  express,  in  general,  that  Jesus  after  this 
transaction,  became  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth,  with- 
out on  that  account  taking  away  the  intermediate 
time,  between  this  and  the  establishment  at  Nazareth, 
or  denying  the  intermediate  transactions. 

IV.  But  the  account  of  the  Pseudo-Matthew 
respecting  the  Magi,  is  full  of  absurdities.  Of  what 
description  are  the  astronomical  phaenomena  of  a 

"  I  lug's  reply  to  Siroth*»  objections  is  frivolous  and  inconsequen- 
tial, and  is  more  theoretical  than  critical.  The  paper  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  Repertoriiini,  relates  lo  the  interpolations  in  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  (p.  99,)  to  which  no  author's  name  is  affixed,  and  the 
trgumentSy  which  are  urged  in  it^  are  too  unsound  to  he  capable  of 
establishing  a  contradiction  between  the  two  Evangelists.  But 
without  having  recourse  either  to  these  objeclionSi  or  to  Hug  s  an- 
swer, we  may  presume  from  the  accounts  of  the  two  Evangelists, 
that  the  Magi  found  our  Saviour  at  Bethlehem,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  forty  days,  when  it  was  incumbent  on  Mary  to  present 
herself  m  the  temple,  and  that  Herod  was  not  apprized  of  tlieir  de- 
parture, until  the  return  to  Nazareth  (Luke  i.  3D.)  when  the  infanti- 
tide  may  be  presumed  to  have  occurred,  and  the  warning  to  take 
refuge  in  ^Egypt  to  have  been  given.  And,  if  we  suppose  the  holy 
family  to  have  returned  at  the  deatli  of  Herod  from  -^gvpt  to  Naza- 
reth (Matt.  ii.  22,  23.)  the  history  of  the  one  writer  in  no  respect  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  other. — Tramktor. 
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star  proceeding  step  by  step  before  a  person,  and 
fixing  itself  above  the  roof  of  a  house,  etc. 

Let  us  examine.  The  Magi  came  from  the  East ; 
ilavaroMc  The  eastern  countries  with  reference  to 
Palestine  are  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia,  In  Babylonia  astronomy  was  pecu- 
liarly in  its  element,  as  well  as  astrology,  or  the  art  of 
investigating  and  presaging  from  the  stars  the  fate 
of  man.  It  was  therefore  here,  that  this  star  fraught 
with  importance  was  observed. 

The  Magi  were  originally  Persian  sages,  who 
were  transplanted  with  the  dominion  of  the  Persian 
kings  to  Babylon.  But  afterwards  the  appellation  of 
Magi  was  commonly  used  for  Theurgies,  astrologers, 
and  sooth -say  ers.  The  star  announces  to  them  the 
birth  of  a  great  king,  of  a  more  than  mortal  nature 
whom  they  sought,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
Mm  their  homage,  and  adoration  "". 

The  star  which,  according  to  their  theory,  denoted 
this,  went  before  them.  But  does  not  w^oayuv  also 
mean,  to  conduct  a  person  ?  to  be  his  guide  ?  And 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  are 
not  journeys  performed  by  night,  by  the  guidance  of 
the  constellations  ? 

The  star  continued  to  be  their  guide,  until  it 
stood  over  the  place  where  the  child  was.  But  it  is 
inconceivable,  how  a  star  could  fix  itself  exactly  above 
a  house.  Yet,  is  it  true ;  however  here  it  is  only 
said ;  It  stood  above,  where  ilie  child  was,  lwavti>  oi  i}i/ 
TO  TraiStoy.  This  above  might  as  well  signify  abov£ 
THE  COUNTRY,  as  abovc  a  house. 

This  is  also  the  meaning  of  our  record,  if  we  will 
explain  it  from  the  ideas  of  its  age  and  from  the 

"  Idco   Magi,  qui   fijrte  Aihenia   eraut,  immolaveruiU  defuncto 
(PlatoDi,)  ampltoris  fuisse  sortiSj  quam  Iiumanee  rati.  Scoec.  Ep.58* 
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theories  of  these  sages.     Every  man,  they  said,  is 
born  under  a  certain  planet ;  this  is  the  star  of  a 

FoFj  from  East  to  West  are  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  towards  the  South  and  the  North  are 
twenty-four  other  constellatioDS,  which  cause  a  pe- 
culiar temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  This  suffers 
a  material  change  by  the  distance  or  approach  of  the 
planets  to  them,  which  are  decisive,  at  the  moment, 
in  which  a  child  is  formed,  quickened,  or  born- 
They  determine  his  talents,  virtues,  greatness,  his 
actions,  and  their  consequences. 

As  the  fate  of  an  individual  is  governed  by  his 
plauet,  so  are  whole  nations  imder  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  the  constellations  under  which  their 
country  is  situated,  and  the  alterations,  which  occur 
therein  through  the  planets,  decide  their  welfare 
and  their  misfortune".  The  Jewish  king  therefore 
was  to  be  discerned  in  the  planet  of  his  nation,  as  its 
Blesser, 

■  Cicero  has  developed  their  doctrine,  de  Divinat.  L,  u.  c.  4a. 
p,  277.  Bipont.  But  ManiUus  bas  treated,  the  roost  copiously,  of 
the  astrological  theory  of  the  Chaldo^ans,  from  whom  we  here  bor- 
fow  theproofa.     Aatrononi.  L.  iv.  v-  697.  sq. 

Hos  erit  in  fines  orbb,  pontusque  notandus, 
Quern  Deus  in  partis^  et  singula  dividit  Astra, 
Ac  sua  cuique  dcdit  tutelae  regna  per  orbem 
Et  proprias  gentis,  atque  urbis  addtdit  altas  ^ 
Iti  quibua  efferrent  pracstantissidera  vires. 

Sic  diviia  tnanet  telUis  per  saecula  cuncta  ; 
E  quibus  in  proprias  partis  sunt  Jura  tralienda. 
Namque  eadem  quo;  sunt  signis  commcrcia  servant, 
Utc|ue  ilia  inter  se  coeunt,  odioquc  repugnant, 
Nunc  adversa  polo,  nunc  et  coojuncta  trigono, 
Quaequc  alia  in  varios  aflfectus  causa  gubernat, 
Sic  erit  et  scdes  fugienda,  petenda  cuiquc, 
Sic  speranda  fides  ;  sic  el  metuenda  pericla,  etc.  cLc« 
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If  now  they  only  knew  to  which  nation  that  aster- 
ism"  belonged,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
royal  constellation  was  perceived^  it  was,  according  to 
their  theory,  the  point  of  view,  the  datum,  for  finding 
out  that  which  was  unknown,  for  seeking  the  nation 
corresponding  to  it  and  its  king.  The  star  was  their 
natural  guide. 

That  it  was  not  a  sufficiently  definite  guide  to 
shew  a  house  or  a  place,  but  only  the  nation  and 
country,  is  proved  by  the  narrative.  Otherwise, 
how  could  they  still  have  been  obliged  to  make 
inquiries  in  the  country  ;  Where  is  /te,  who  is  born 
king  of  the  Jews?  ii.  2. 

If  then,  after  they  had  discovered  the  child  b; 
enquiry,   the  star,  which  was  their  guide   on  the 
journey,  stood   above  the  place  where  he  lay,  it 
must  have  stood  over  that  part  of  the  country 
to  which  this  good   fortune  was  aUotted,  not  ov< 
€t  house '.     Now  indeed  the  sight  of  the  star  must] 

•  Hug  so  mdiscriminately  applies  to  thja  celestial  pheenomenon, 
tW  terms  Gcstim,  Stern,  and  Stembild,  that  consistently  with  a 
jiist  translation  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  want  of  deftnitton,  to  be 
observed  in  Its  designation. •^^Tran^fator. 

'  From  the  extension  of  the  title  through  various  countries,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  place,  from  whence  the 
Magi  proceeded-  The  terra  likewise  was  so  indefinitely  used  bot!i 
by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  difficulty  is  consider- 
ably increased,  and  e\'ery  research  made  on  the  subject,  although  it 
be  correctly  founded  on  the  few  data,  which  Matthew  has  produced, 
and  corroborated  by  the  phraseology  of  the  old  Testament,  must 
therefore  be  too  inextricably  involved  in  hypothesis,  to  be  received 
as  a  decided  answer  to  tlie  inquiry.  The  doctrines  also  of  these 
sages  are  very  imperfectly  described  in  this  supplement :  they  are 
far  better  disscusscd  in  the  words  of  Kleuker,  Creuzer,  and  Gcirres. 
The  celestial  phsenoraenon,  wliicli  guided  them,  was  too  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  to  be  capable  of  any  illustration 
from  astronomical  principles :  those  writers,  therefore,  who  seek  to 
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have  filled  them  with  all  that  joy,  which  the  Evau- 
gclist  describes^  because  it  was  the  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  their  discovery  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  accounts,  which  they  had  received, 
and  of  their  theory  at  the  sanae  time^  ii.  10. 

V.  The  infanticide  at  Bethlehem,  it  is  objected, 
is  at  all  events,  even  admitting  the  most  barbarous 
extent  of  Herod's  cruelty,  an  event  which  was  not 
altogether  conceivable.  For,  how  much  more  rea- 
dily might  he  have  obtained  his  end!  how  easy 
must  it  have  been  for  him  to  discover,  to  what  part 
of  so  small  a  place  as  Bethlehem  '*  the  strangers  had 
brought  their  presents,  etc  \  The  case  is  so,  if  we 
only  take  hia  cruelty  into  consideration*     But  this 

develop  it  by  them,  or  failing  in  tho  attempti  to  deny  the  narrative, 
evidendy  detract  from  it  that  miraculous  property,  which  the  Evan- 
gelist bad  ascribed  to  it.  Of  tliis  nature  are  Stroth's  remarks  in  the 
treatise  before  cited.  **  A  star,  which  appears  in  another  countryi 
which  moves  along  before  certain  people,  so  that  the  change  of  its 
situation  is  visible,  step  by  step*  and  which  aftcrwardi  stands  still 
exactly  ooer  a  houtCt  (though  it  is  itnpoasiWe  to  dislingviish  with  a 
flying  paper-kite,  whether  it  rests  over  ll*ia  or  that  bouse)  it  a  physical 
impossibility.  This  is  so  evident^  that  a  closer  analy&is  of  it  nouUl 
be  a  censurable  distrust  of  the  rcader*s  judgment."  Fon  Interpoh- 
iionen  in  Evangflhtm  MaiUuei.  part  i.  p.  137,  8. —  Translator. 

^  Some  perverted  traditions  of  this  infanticide  may  be  found  in  the 
Rabbinical  works,  and  both  W^etsteia  and  Vo^sius  have  accounted  for 
the  ftilence  of  Josephus.  One  of  the  Kabbinical  statements  alHrma 
King  Yannai  (^H5^)  to  have  ordered  tlie  murder  of  the  Rabbin,  from 
which  Jehoshua  ('Ij/(rouc)  escaped  to  Alexandria,  another  assigns 
the  murder  to  Herod,  from  which  Baba  the  son  of  Buta  alone  is  said 
to  have  been  rescued.  A  similar  legend  is  circulated  respecting  the 
King  of  China  and  Zerduifht,  and  Macrobius  has  alluded  to  the  his* 
lorical  fact,  with  the  embeUisliment,  that  Herod's  own  son  was  then 
»lain  among  the  rest.  Cf.  ray  Bibl.  Mem.  TheoL  Review,  No.  iii. 
pp.  196,  197.»  and  Toldoth  Jem,  where  it  is  also  noticed. — 
Tramhiar, 

'  Dt,  F.  Schh)iej:machei  on  the  tviitings  of  Luke,  parti,  p.  H,  45. 
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was  for  the  most  part  but  the  effect  of  his  mistrust- 
ful disposition,  which  increased  with  his  years,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  reached  its  highest 
pitch*.  Now  he  had  just  been  deceived  by  the  Magi 
respecting  the  child,  and  attacked  in  his  most  sensi- 
tive point,  so  that  it  would  have  been  improbable,  if 
in  this  history,  he  had  again  depended  upon  inqui- 
ries and  searches.  He  therefore  acted,  according 
to  his  custom,  cruelly  from  mistrust. 

Matthew,  it  is  farther  said,  is  opposed  to  Luke  in 
regard  to  Joseph's  place  of  residence ;  he  knows 
not,  that  his  dwelling-place  was  in  Galilee,  and  that 
he  only  casually  prolonged  his  stay  in  Judaea;  because 
Mary  was  delivered  there.  He  rather  supposes  Joseph 
to  have  been  entirely  an  inhabitant  of  Judaea;  accord- 
ing to  this  supposition  Joseph,  when  he  quits  Egypt 
to  go  home,  travels  to  Judaea,  ami  does  not  direct  his 
steps  to  Galilee,  until  he  is  dissuaded  from  his  in- 
tention.  But  does  it  follow,  that  Matthew  is  so  ab- 
solutely wrong  ?  Let  us  for  once  reverse  the  matter* 
Joseph  appears  rather  to  have  resided  by  chance  iu 
Galilee,  for  he  was  summoned  to  Judaea,  on  account 
of  his  family  and  descent,  tic  rnv  Ihav  iroXtv,  that  he 
might  be  enrolled  in  his  local  register.  This  decla- 
ration of  Luke  plainly  confirms  the  opinion  of  Mat- 
thew. If,  moreover.  Joseph  did  not  trust  much  to 
Archelaus,  the  cause  of  this  was  evident.  This 
prince  had  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
massacred  some  thousands  at  the  Passover  in  thei 
Temple  for  suspicious  movements,  which  Herod  ha4 
never  done,  and  which  hitherto  never  had  happened*, 
Jos.  Antiq.  L.  xvn.  c.  9,  n.  3.  de  Bell  Jud.  L.  ir,  c.  1.^ 


•  Joseph.  Ant.  L«  xvu  c.  7.  n.  3.  haicovTo  h  rate   viroi^mcc»  *■<" 
Xeipw**  «£t  yipofjL€tfo^  hnaaiv  KaTu  iravrw*^  amaTivtv,    Ant.  L.  XVU 
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11.  3.  The  cruel  deed  must  have  sounded  to  Joseph 
so  much  the  more  horrible,  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  as  it  had  been  just  committed,  and  as 
it  still  filled  every  one  with  consternation. 

VI.  Finally,  it  is  likewise  adduced  among  the 
grounds  of  objection,  that  some  MSS.  do  not  contain 
this  genealogy,  and  that  the  most  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Church  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  these 
chapters  of  Matthew. 

Belthusen,  however,  has  denied  it  from  Irre's 
MS.  to  which  reference  has  been  made ',  and  the 
Harleian  with  Uncial  letters  which  Dr.  Griesbach 
places  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  has  the  addi- 
tion, on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  namely 
the  words  of  the  Genealogy  ;  Genealogia  hucusque. 
Incipit  Evangelium  secundum  Matthacum,  not  from 
the  first  but  from  a  later  hand,  and  only  in  the 
margin. ". 

The  Ebnerian  manuscript  at  Niimberg  would 
then  be  the  only  one,  on  which  the  antagonists  of 
these  chapters  could  support  themselves,  in  which 
probably,  on  a  nearer  examination,  as  in  the  Har* 
leian^  the  circumstances  of  the  fact  are  different. 
The  examination  has,  indeed,  been  undertaken  since 
the  first  publication  of  this  work.  Dr.  Gabler  paid 
due  attention  to  the  doubt,  which  I  have  expressed 
here,  and  discovered  the  misunderstanding,  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  The  result  of  it  is,  (let  me  express 
myself  in  his  own  words.  Journal  for  Theol.  Literat. 
vol.  2.  part  1.  1801,)  It  is,  therefore ^  decided ,  ac- 
cording to  this  collation,  tJmt  the  Ehierian  MS.  of 

'  The  authenticity  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  St,  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  vindicated-     London  1771.  p.  5. 
•  Gric»bach  Syrab.  Crit.  T.  u  p.  aOi*. 
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the  New  Teeiameni  contains  tie  first  chapter  of 
Matthew. 

Of  the  same  isoxxt  are  the  proofs  which  have 
been  grounded  upon  the  silence  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  It  is  possible^  that  Ignatius  the  martyr, 
knew  the  account  of  the  star,  etc.  (which  was  not  un- 
known to  him^Xfrom  a  tradition ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
cede to  Stroth,  that  Justin  has  derived  the  accounts 
relative  to  it  which  we  find  in  him,  from  any  other 
source,  than  from  Matthew. 

Justin  relates  the  whole  history  of  the  first  two 
chapters  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,p.  86, 87.  Rob. 
Steph.  cap.  78.  The  narrative  is  freely  composed ; 
but  yet  it  bears  undeniable  traces  of  its  derivation 
firom  Matthew. 


Matthew. 

jdbv,  Mayoiairo  dvaroK/Av 
Trapiyevovro 

tls  *lifH>90kVfUt 
\xy0VTiQ, 

irov  lariv  b  rcx^s«C  ^triKtVQ ; 

udoittv  yap  airov 
rov  d<mpa  iv  ry  ciyaroXy, 

KM  ^^OfUV 

wpoemvifVM  airr^* 

KM  awayayuv  ravrae  rove 

apx^P**^  ••'Ol9i  dirov airrtfi* 

ovrM  yiyfairrai  dui  rov 

KM  90  BqdXfCfi,  yri  'lovia, 

ohSaiiws  tkaxurrri  d  Iv  toiq 

•fjyifioviv  lovda'  Ik  <nv  yap 

UcXf  iMfrm  fiyovfa§V9Q,  irric 

ini/Aaaf%i  rov  Xaop  fuwg 

rov  'iffpaqX. 


Justin. 

i\^ovriav  itvo  'Apa/3ca(  If  a/Mi/, 


KM  dftovrtv, 

1%  dffrtpoc  rov  kv  r^io^pavy  ^avcyrof 

iywKtvai,  6rt  paoiKive 

ytytrviirM  iv  ry  x**Pf  ^l***Vt 

KM  l|Id»/ICV 

wpooKWtfOM  airrour 

KM  Iv  j3i)^\fc/i  r*»v  vpi<r§vrtpuv 

ilTOvrtty, 

M  yiypaWTM  If  ry 

irpgf^rf  fvr«c. 

Kai  9v  BqdXufv  yn  'Iou2«^ 

olSafJM^  iXaxufni  d  Iv  rote 

iiyifUMv  *lovia'  Ik  9ov  yap 

i^lXawirai  iiymiuwC9  ^*i 
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How  docs  it  now  happen,  (to  abandon  all  the 

rest,)  that  Justin,  in  his  narrative^  adduces  in  this 

place,  the  same  text  from  the  Old  Testament  which 

Matthew  applied  to  it,  that  he  did  not  take  it  from 

1           the  Seventy,  from  whence  he  has  however  taken  all 

the  preceding  citations  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  he 

quotes  it  with  the  same  deviations  from  the  Seventy, 

^       as  Matthew,  and  that  he  translated  it  with  the  same 

P       deviations  from  the  Hebrew,  word  for  word,  as  Mat- 

thew has  translated  it?  that,  for  instance,  rrrrr  K^for 

nvr6  suggested  itself  to  him,  as  to  Matthew  ?  etc,         ^fl 

^^^^                   Mattheit. 

^^M 

^^^^K        rai  lX3oyrcc  *k  rnv  oUiav, 

rm>  St  ({70  *Apa^iac  Mnytav                  ^^H 

^^^m 

IXdovri*>i'  (tg  BtfSrXfifif                            ^^^M 

^^^^B          KOi  Te<rovr(c  wfuxKKvviivtiv 

mat  wptftrxvtfiiffavTvp                       ^^^M 

^^^^^^          ai/np,  Km  avmiaytiQ  roi*^ 

TO  iFatdiov»                               ^^^B 

^^^^^^                   ^fjffav^oVQ  avrtifv 

^^^^^V^                irpaa^viyKav  ahrtt* 

cat  vpotnityKovrtav  aifTiff                  ^^^M 

^^^^V                      ^upa,  xp^i^ov, 

6i>ipaf  xpveroK,                            ^^^H 

^^^^^P          \&/3avov,  Km  <rjK vp vav  •  •  •  • 

Xt^vov,  ra»  vnvpvav ,  • «                    ^^^H 

^^^^^L            irai  xpii^ari^iync  cor' 

€01  &  'Hpwaijc,  fui  iirav«X5a»T«iv  . .  .           ^^M 

^^^^^^            bvap  fiij  dvfiKafi\pm  »  <  .  * 

dWa  Kara  ra  KiXiva^tvra  airote,             ^^^ 

^^^^^v                        Bi oKXrii:  ^Qv 

^t'oXXijco^ou                                        1 

^^^^V                      ^v§j(u^ri9ay 

^^^^^              ttc  ntr  X*^^*''  airmf^ 

i^Crjgi' X«»pay  if^wy'.                         ^^^H 

^^^^L            Kat  dirooTHXae  dvuXi 

aroXXayfvroiv                            ^^^| 

^^^^^^^- 

•jra»<rac  a^Xw^;                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^^V 

rowQ  rraiiac                              ^^H 

^^^^^^B        rove  ^^  BtibUtfu 

roi>;  Iv  B^OXffjic                              ^^^H 

^^^^^9- 

l«^X(i>tfEvaVcup(3Yrvac.                        ^^^H 

^       Ton  ivXnpu^if  TO  pq3iv  vno 

ffac  Tomo  ifttn^^nrimro  fitK^Am            ^^^| 

^^^^^T^    'Ifptfitov  rav  ir^oi>nTou 

yH'CfT^ai  Jut  'Upe^tov                       ^^^| 

^^^^^BM               Xrytfvrvc* 

ciironToc                                  ^^H 

^^^^P^    ^»rij|v*P«/<f  ^rotfiT^^, 

^ufl'l)  Iv  'P«Mf>  ^WVOt^,                           ^^^ 

^^^^^        «X«i(&^oc  wxi  div^ftoi  iroXvif 

cXa  u3/iQC  <a*  Atvpft^g  wcX  vg,                 ^^H 

^             'PnX'l^  ifXaiovcra  ra  riKva  avriif;. 

'PaxqA  irXatot/fra  r<i  rticva  aitrHQt             ^^^| 

^^^^^           KM  oiiK  f)^f\t  irrtpaKXi)3i}>'(ii| 

Kai  ovtc  >}3eXc  irapaJcXq0)fi/£tt,                  ^^^H 

^^^^V                         ^1  o^c 

(Vri  oiit  fftfi.                               ^^H 
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The  similarity  of  expression  more  than  once  be- 
trays the  source,  from  which  Justin  derived  his  ac- 
count; but  the  citation  from  Jeremiah  decides  it. 
How  indeed  does  it  again  happen,  that  Justin  in  re- 
lating it  selects  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  prophe* 
tical  counterpart  to  it,  exactly  the  same  passage  as 
Matthew  selected  ?  that  he,  like  the  latter,  abandons 
the  Seventy  contrary  to  his  custom,  and  translates  the 
Hebrew  like  Matthew,  uniformly  in  every  syllable  1 
that  he  has  done  this  twice  in  a  short  narrative  ? 

Does  not  Irenteus  moreover  relate  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  third  book,  the  entire  contents  of  Mat- 
thew ii»  to  iii.,  explicitly  naming  his  source  ?  Do  we 
not  find  the  same  in  Tertullian  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  fifth  book  against  Marcion  ? 

If  Justin's  scholar,  Tatian,  also  omitted  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Matthew  in  the  Monotessaron,  can  we 
infer  any  thing  from  it  ?  Did  he  not  likewise  omit 
that  of  Luke  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  care  was  taken 
and  attempts  made  to  harmonize  the  genealogies  at 
an  early  period,  before  the  third  century,  on  ac- 
count of  their  contradiction.  Julius  Africanus  re- 
futed these  hypotheses  of  his  predecessors*,  for 
the  sake  of  attempting  a  new  one.  This  frank 
and  acute  critic,  (for  such  he  was,  as  the  letter 
to  Origen  respecting  the  history  of  Susanna 
proves)  found  so  little  authority  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Bible,  then  in  circulation,  to  separate  this  chapter 
from  Mattliew  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  this 
most  summary  way :  so  little  also  did  his  predeces- 
sors find  it,  that  he  and  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
most  forced  explanations. 
But  would  it  not  even  have  been  missed,  if  Matthew, 


Euseb,  H.  E.  L,  i.  c.  6, 
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who,  produced  the  proofs  before  Jews,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  had  forgotten  to  show,  that  he  he- 
longed  to  the  house  of  David,  which  the  Jews  con- 
sidered as  his  primary  characteristic  T 

Do  uot  then,  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  pecu- 
liar style,  which  distinguishes  him  in  his  whole  book, 
predominate,  also,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  occur  in  both  chapters  ? 


MAItK   XVI,  9.    TO   THE   END, 


SECTION  LXIX. 


Many  MSS.,  formerly,  ended  the  Gospel  of 
IVIark  with  £^o/3ouvro  ya^,  xvi.  9.  and  contained  from 
verse  9,  uvatrTaq  to  the  end,  nothing  of  all  that,  which 
we  now  find  in  the  printed  books.  Illustrious  and 
Great  men  of  the  fourth  century,  declare  this,  such 
as  Gregory  of  Nissa  in  Cappadocia  in  his  second 
discourse  upon  the  resurrection,  in  which  he  says, 
that  in  the  more  correct  copies,  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
ended  with  the  words  €<j>oj3ovvro  ya^j,  and  Jerome,  who 
appeals  to  almost  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  in  which  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  the  section  from  xv,  9.  to  the 
end  was  no  where  found.    Quxst.  ad  Hedib.  Quaest.  3. 

It  is  doubtful,  from  the  assertion  of  the  first  teacher, 
whether  the  more  correct  copies  did  not  contain 
this  narrative;  but  the  matter  becomes  still  more 
urgent  by  the  account  of  the  latter,  who  even  refers 
to  the  majority  of  the  MSS. 

He  however  restricts  his  deposition  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  itself,  and  asserts  that  in  qui- 
busdam  exemplaribus,  el  tnaxime  GnBcis  codicibus^ 
we  meet  with  a  considerable  variation  in  this 
disputed  section,  after  the  fourtrcnth  verse,  whence 
it    appears,    that    numerous    Greek    MSS.,    were 
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not  wanting  which  contaiued  this  part  of  the 
history,  and  that  in  the  first  passage  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  oratorical  language  of  the 
energetic  Father.  Dial.  ii.  adv.  Pelag.  c.  15,  But 
what  then  are  the  more  correct  copies  of  the 
learned  men  at  Nissa  ?  Are  they  carefully  written 
copies  ?  So  he  seems  to  understand  them ;  but  in 
the  decision  of  this  question,  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  more  carefid  copyist,  but  on  the  critic,  who  has 
established  the  reading,^ — on  the  question, — "  of 
what  recension  are  the  MSS  T*  Of  the  recension  of 
Origen  ?  of  Hesychius  ?  or  Lucian  ?  They  certainly 
were  not  of  the  recension  of  Origen,  or  of  that  of 
Palestine,  for  Victor  of  Antioch  and  the  Scholiasts 
agree,  that  the  Ua\ai<fTivaioif  'EuayytAtov  contains 
the  section  \  The  books  of  Lucian's  recension  also 
contain  the  whole  of  it ;  respecting  the  Egyptian  re- 
cension cannot  we  assert  the  same  ? 

Their  more  distinguished  documents,  the  MSS.  cl. 
the  version  of  Lower  Egypt ;  among  the  Fathers 
who  follow  this  text,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  %  and 
Athanasius  the  younger,  author  of  the  Synopsis,  re- 
cognize this  Section.  But  the  Vatican  MS.,  the 
most  ancient  that  we  possess,  here  deviates  from 
its  recension,  and  excludes  it.  This  deviation  can 
only  be  indeed  ascribed  to  the  private  opinion  of  tlie 
Calligraphist ;   nevertheless,  this  conduct,  at  least. 


'  Mattliaei   Nov.   Test.  T,  ii.  Animadv,   ad   Marc.   xvi»  D.  set 
p.  266.     Birch.  Nov.  Test.  Adnot.  ad  huncloc.  p.  .^16. 

•  The  passage  is  m  his  Epktola  Citnoniva^  to  wliidi  Ph<»liui^ 
fretipently  refers  ia  the  Nomocanon,  It  is  also  in  the  preface, 
{Voelli  et  JusteUi  Bihliolhcca  Juris  Canonkl^  T.  ii.  p.  7S't.)  where, 
however,  wpoc  Bao-Ato/*/  should  he  read.  Cf.  also.  Til,  iii.  c.  1 8. 
19,  %\,  T,  vii.  c.  3.  xiv,  c.  5.  But  it  exists  entire  in  Zonaras, 
(EpistoL  Canon.)  with  his  and  Bahamon's  illustrationg,  in  Beveregi\ 
Ptmdect.  Can,  Oxm*  \^7t,  foL  and  after  the  works  of  GregofJ 
Thauinaturgui,  Mac«riu»,  and  Basil.— Opp.     162;?.     Pa^-u, 
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argues,  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  books, 
which  induced  him  to  this  critical  encroachment. 

If  we  go  farther  back  to  the  times  of  the  /coivn 
€/cSomc,  we  shall  find  that  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Codex  D.,  has  the  section  under  investigation,  as 
far  as  the  words,  (v,  15.)  ra^rp  ng  KnaH,  These  toge* 
ther  with  the  rest  time  has  destroyed,  and  a  more 
recent  hand  has  restored*  The  most  ancient  teacher 
who  refers  to  them,  is  Irenaeus,  adv,  Haer.  L.  iii, 
c.  10.  "  In  fine  autem  Evangelii  ait  Marcus ;  et 
quidem  Dominus  Jesus,  postquam  locutus  est  eis, 
receptus  est  in  coelos,  et  sedet  ad  dextram  Dei."  The 
next  is  Hippolytus  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Book  wtpi  xa/>«<r^aT«i>v,  which  is  enumerated  among  his 
works  on  his  celebrated  marble  pulpit  \ 

With  him  the  Peschito  agrees,  as  also  the  Latin 
version  of  the  first  period ;  indeed  the  beautiful  but 
very  much  injured  MS*  at  Verona  is  deficient  in  the 
passages  after,  xvi.  7. ;  the  more'  elegant  and  less 
injured  book  at  Brescia,  of  a  mixed  text,  has  expe- 
rienced a  still  greater  loss,  and  ends  with  xv.  66. ; 
but  the  better  preserved  books  of  Vercelli  and  of 
Korwey,  Augustin,  Ambrose  ^  and  Leo  the  Great, 
who  made  use  of  the  more  ancient  translation,  are 
witnesses  for  the  historiad  part  in  question. 

The  Sahidic  version  has  here,  through  the  decay 
of  the  MS,,  a  considerable  hiatus,  which  Woide  fills 
up  from  COD.  Askew,  from  whence  it  is  very  evident, 
that  the  Valentinians  read  this  section;  but  not 
that  the  version  of  Upper  iEgypt  contained  it. 


•  In  Clem*  Roro.  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  the  passage,  to  which 
flome  editions  of  the  New  Testament  refer.  It  is  in  PscudaXlcmcns, 
Constitat.  Apost.  L.  viii,  c,  1 .  As  far  was  I  also  frora  finding-  a 
fuissagc  in  Jui^tin  the  Martyr :  there  is  abo  none  in  Clcnoens  Alexan- 
dnnut.     It  roust  only  occur  in  a  Catena, 

*  The  chief  passage  is  in  Ambrgs.  Eiqposit.  in  Lucam.  L»  x*  &a. 
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Sa  Uttic  do  the  MSS.  and  versions,  as  far  as  they 
have  descended  to  us  uninjured,  disown  the  Peri- 
cope,  yet  it,  notwithstanding,  continues  doubtful, 
whether  several  antient  MSS.  contained  this  part 
of  the  history,  from  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and 
Gregory  of  Nissa,  from  the  Vatican  MS,,  and  Cod. 
137,  138  ;  both  of  which  mark  the  passage  with 
asterisks,  and  from  a  Scholion,  of  which  we  shall 
8peak  directly.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  as- 
serted in  the  canones  of  Eusebius,  which  are  only 
continued  as  far  as  £«f»o|3ouvTo  ya^  \  This  circumstance 
however  is  of  no  such  importance  as  some  believe* 
The  CANONES  do  not  inform  us  of  the  condition  of 
the  MSS,,  but  only  of  the  Harmony  of  Ammonius, 
the  parts  of  which  Eusebius  means  to  point  out  in 
the  common  evangelical  books  by  this  precaution.  If, 
therefore,  the  canones  end  here^  it  is  because  Ammo- 
nius had  not  the  section,  consequently  it  could  not 
be  pointed  out. 

That  formerly  the  section  was  wanting  in  many 
books,  is  established  by  documents  :  the  phsenome* 
non  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  it  being  almost  lost 
in  the  revised  text  Whence  do  we  explain  this  ? 
Were  they  indeed  pressed  by  exegetical  difficulties  ? 
and  did  they  endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  the  sec- 
tion, from  inability  to  reconcile  it  with  the  other  Gos- 
pels, by  means  of  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  critical  power  ? 

A  confession  of  this  sort  is  made  by  Jerome :  the 
Latins  could  not  well  reconcile  the  contradictory 
assertions  of  Matthew yVesjjere  a  sabbati,  and  of  Mark, 

•  ScJioh  Cod.  apud  Birch  £u»c  w^£— 'Ewo-tjJtoc  Uavovioiv.  In  the 
celebrated  Alexandrine  codex,  the  numbers  actually  extend  only  a^ 
far  as  it^ljoviTo  yup. 

*  From  the  time,  wlieii  the  day  commenced  among  the  Jews,  r^ 
lnn^k»(tKovor^  in  Matthew  answers  to  ijU  and  o^  in  Syriac»  which 
has  an  equal  reference  both  to  nfght  and  day,     Ip  Assem*  Bibl* 


i 
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matic  sabbali,  and  sought  in   the   MSS.   of  Mark, 
which  wanted  this  section,  an  excuse    to   remove 


¥ 


I 
^ 


I 


O,  T.  lit.  p.  ii  p.  3.  we  hence  read  ^%^?  j^SiS^  in  the  nighty  whkh 
danmcdn  The  definite  period  of  the  dawn  in  Matthew  proves  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  his  words  and  the  irpwr  trp^rit  of 
Mark  ;  the  only  difficulty  must  neceasarily  exist  in  the  use  ofov^c, 
which  however  is  used  by  the  txx  in  Is.  v.  1 1 .  for  ^^V^^  hi  the 
twiligM  or  c£awn,  and  in  this  sense  perfectly  harnionizea  with  tlie 
otiier  members  of  the  sentence.  The  Jews  divided  their  ni^ht  into 
four  greater  hours  or  watches  ;  their  dayi  whether  that  of  a  festival 
or  the  common  day,  began  at  the  setting  of  the  sun^  and  ended  at  the 
setting  of  the  succeeding  Hun.  Kashi  says,  that  some  only  admitted 
three  watches,  although  others  admitted  four.  The  first  watch  was 
TfnOVt^  tCni,  oj/'f ,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  which  was 
called  rO^y^J^  JIKO  or  lp2»  the  morning  or  entrance  of  the  Sabbath^  the 
irpwi  TTptiffTj  of  Mark  most  decidedly.  When  the  twenty-four  hours 
had  elapsed,  came  the  Jl^ltTI  NiDD  or  yw,  ei'ening  or  depfirture  of 
the  Sabbathf  which  could  not  have  been  the  6^€  of  Matthew, 
because  this  from  the  context  being  that  of  a  festival,  was  prima 
mane :  for  2iyr\  n3!£?  Sabhatum  vespercPf  must  carefully  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  n3.^r\  21!i^vespera  Sabbali :  the  first  occurred  at  the 
sixth  hour  in  the  evening,  the  other,  which  was  thejrior  nT^IT/l^ffif, 
at  break  of  day.  The  QfUj^n  p2»  or  between  the  two  veipert, 
was,  therefore,  from  the  commencing  one  to  the  concluding  one« 
Hence,  Maimonides  (Jlltt^  c.  v.  1 8,  1 9,  20,)  says,  31^  V^  /11J13t£f 

•*  The  Sahbaium  Fespcnje  is  the  entrance  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
"  evening*  when  the  sun  sets :  but  the  Sabbath  of  a  festival  is  the 

••  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  FESTIVAL    OR  SaBBATH,    IN  THE  MORNING,   aS  thc 

**  sun  begins  to  rise."  This,  therefore,  harmonizes  the  Evangelists, 
and  is  the  o^pi  «ra/3/3arwv,  ij  iwKfUMtiTKOvwfi  iIq  ^lav  nafl^^arwy  in  Matthew, 
as  well  as  the  jrpu'i  vputrri  ira/3/3ar«u,  in  Mark ;  (Cf.  Biicheri  Antiq.  Ev.) 
for  the  account  of  both  rebtes  to  the  same  division  of  time,  via.  that 
part  between  the  two  vesper*,  when  the  dawn  took  place  r  hence,  we  find 
in  the  Syriac  version  that  it  was  in  this  cetperf  ]^»*^  t^  d>^J — in  the 

Arabic,  in  this  vesper  ^j^^a^JI  j^]  isf^t  and  still  more  definitely  in  the 
^thiopic,  it  was  in  (he  vesper  of  the  Sabbath  A/ifXfh '  iK/Il'J^ 
as  well  as  in  the  Coptic  jCt^OT^l  eTOOiri  iiniCi.fl&.A.TOn 
—  Translator, 
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thut,  which  they  could  not  adopt  *.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  the  MSS,  might  not  have  formerly  offered 
this  excuse :  might  not  the  Latins  have  been  in- 
duced, by  the  doubts  here  cited,  critically  to  sus- 
pect the  section,  and  to  mark  the  place,  in  which 
they  might  be  perplexed,  with  the  signs  of  rejec- 
tion ?  Transcribers  could  not  in  that  case  have 
been  wanting  who,  from  convenience,  entirely  omitted 
the  passage. 

U,  however,  this  were  the  mode  of  procedure, 
the  section  must  have  been  wanting  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Latins ;  but  according  to  Jerome,  not  these, 
but  the  Greek  books  were  without  it.  The  other 
declarations  also  refer  to  Greek  MSS,  But  the 
Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with  this  difficulty. 
Gregory  of  Nissa  explains,  in  the  already  men- 
tioned discourse,  the  o\^f  cat^artjv  quite  correctly, 
from  the  phrases  oif c  koi^ov,  i^pt  m^  w/oac,  ©^  rijc  XP^^^^* 
No  other  difficulties  exist  in  the  section  of  Mark, 
which  cannot  be  as  weU  urged  against  Matthew,  and 
partly  against  Luke,  if  collated  with  John,  Conse- 
quently, no  solution  can  be  furnished  from  this 
quarter,  and  we  must  scrutinize  the  passage  itself 
for  the  requisite  explanation. 

The  discourse  of  Mark  is  not  so  irregular  and  con- 
fused, to  warrant  us  in  expecting  from  him  so  awkward 
a  conclusion  of  his  work,  as  is  at  v.  8.  f^o/3oui'ro  ^ap. 


I 


'  Hujus  quiBstJonis  duplex  Bolutio  est ;  aut  enim  non  accipimiis 
Marci  tcsumonium,  quod  in  raris  ferlur  Evangelus,  oninrbus  Graecia: 
libris  pene  lioc  capitulum  m  fine  non  habeniibus^  preeseriim  cum 
divcr«>a»tquecontnimcstcrum£vnngeH8tiH  nnrrare  videatiir^  aut  hoc 
respondcDdum,  quod  uterque  verum  dixerit :  Matthseuft  quod  Domimis 
surrexit  vespcre  Sabbati,  Marcus  autem,  quando  eum  viderit  Maria 
Magdalena,  id  est  mant  primo  Sabbati  etc*  ad  Hedib.  quaest,  5.  0pp. 
Hmoiu  T*  1*  f.S2d,Mu  Valtariiu  F.  Maltiie&i  Nov.  1\  torn*  iv* 
p.  2GS.  f. 
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As  we  easily  perceive,  this  is  no  conclusion,  but  a 
preparation  for  a  succeeding  clause. 

Let  us  consider,  how  imperfect  his  account  of  the 
resurrection  would  become  by  this  conclusion.  The 
women  came  to  the  grave,  found  the  stone  rolled 
away,  were  addressed  and  apprized  by  a  youth,  in 
white  robes,  that  Jesus  had  risen,  and  were  com- 
missioned to  communicate  to  the  disciples  this 
account  and  the  commandment,  that  they  should  go 
to  Galilee,  where  they  would  see  the  Lord.    But 

THEY  KEPLIED  NOT  A  WORD,  FOR  THEY  WERE  AFRAID. 

Thus  would  the  book  end*  If  he  ended  it  with  these 
words,  he  concluded  the  most  important  circum- 
atance'for  Christianity  by  the  assurance,  that  nothing 
was  known  at  that  time  of  the  resurrection,  that  it 
was  not  even  possible  to  know  any  thing  about  it, 
as  they,  on  whose  declaration  the  fact  depended, 
communicated  it  to  nobody.  He  himself  is  moreover 
required  to  show,  how  he  in  this  case  knows  and  writes 
what  happened  to  the  women,  if  they  had  mentioned 
it  to  no  one.  What  an  inconceivable  want  of  consider- 
ation in  so  important  a  matter !  If  he  did  not  intend 
to  confirm  the  event  by  farther  testimonies,  he  ought 
at  all  events  to  have  led  the  reader  so  far  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, in  what  manner  the  occurrence  with  the 
women  became  known  and  promulgated.  Then  he 
would  have,  at  least,  adduced  a  proof  from  the  de- 
clarations of  the  witnesses,  even  though  it  were  the 
most  feeble  of  those,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
This,  then,  is  exactly  the  part  of  the  history,  to 
which  some  wish  to  dispute  the  author's  claim,  viz. 
the  account  how  the  women  mentioned  that  which 
had  happened  to  them,  how  the  disciples  were  so  soon 
convinced  by  their  statement,  and  by  what  further 
process  they  obtained  a  clear  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  fact 
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How  iiiconrectj  if  the  book  ended  with  t^ficvyro 
yap,  it  would  be,  both  in  regard  to  grammar  and  mat- 
ter, even  those  Greeks  perceived,  who  did  not  admit 
the  section,  for  some  of  them  added  a  conclusion  of 
their  own,  which  at  least  satisfied  the  most  urgent 
claims  which  could  be  made  upon  the  author  :  iravra 

^i  ra  irapviyyt^^iva  tqiq  xrfpi  tov  Uit^ov  {rvvro^m^  l^tiyyitXapmm 
Mtro  Se  ravra,  Kai  avTog  o  Ii^ffouQ  avo  uvaToXtjQ  Kai  a^pitj 
Svffi^M;  eH«T€0^rfiXf    8i   avrmv  ra  ttpov  Kat  dtf&aprov  Ki^pvyfm 

Tffc  alwvwv  ffWTTjpiac.  Schol.  Cod.  L.  ct  in  marg.  ver- 
sionis  Philoxen.  Let  us,  however,  on  this  point,! 
hear  the  Master  in  matters  of  criticism  upon  the] 
New  Testament.  He  calls  the  conclusion  <^o/3oi;rro- 
yap  clnumtkim  airnpiissimum,  and  farther  declares] 
ommints  incredibile  inderi  debebat,  Marcttm  sicjimvisse\ 
commentarhlum  suum  ^  &c. 

Thus  far  have  we  arrived  ;  —it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  conclusion  is  abrupt^  the  book,  as  to  gram* 
mar  and  matter,  incomplete,  if  Mark^  at  xvi.  S^ 
terminated  the  work*     If  we  suppose  the  work  tor 
have  really  terminated  thus,  the  author  must  have 
been  suddenly  surprised  by  death,  or  interrupted  by< 
the  death  of  his  Voucher.   In  the  first  case,  the  work; 
had  not  to  expect  from  him  any  farther  assistance; 
in  the  other  case,  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  also 
his  duty,  not  to  have  left  it  in  this  state,  and  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted,  to  have  properly  con- 
cluded it. 

It  is  only  credible,  in  case  the  author  had  been 
surprised  by  death,  before  he  had  affixed  the  con- 
clusion, that  another  hand  had  added  the  rest.  But 
then  some  difference  in  the  language  must  have  been 
manifested  in  the  addition,  as  in  the  seventh  book 


Gric&badi,  Commentarrus  Crit.  in  icxt.  Grace.  N.T.  rarticult|» 
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ofThucydidcs,  where  on  account  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  language,  it  is  supposed  that  his  daughter 
added  it  after  the  death  of  her  father. 

If  we  would  object  to  this,  that  the  continuation 
of  Mark  is  too  short  for  us  to  judge  of  the  style  of 
writing,  we  well  know  that  even  in  a  short  space,  a 
different  tone  and  the  peculiarities  of  expression  are 
discoverable  ^  As  to  that,  which  farther  concerns 
his  death,  history  says  that  Mark,  after  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Gospel,   quitted  Rome,   repaired  to 

iilgypt,  and  taught  at  Alexandria  ''*  We  should  there- 
fore, without  the  support  of  external  or  internal 
reasons,  decide  upon  the  death  of  the  author,  which 
alone  could  justify  us  in  the  assertion,  that  the  end 
of  the  book  proceeded  from  another  hand. 

If  we  also  consider  the  other  case,  that  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  decease  of  his  Voucher,  it  is  self- 
evident,  how  there  could  exist  in  the  most  antient 
[times  copies  with  and  without  a  conclusion.  The 
lends  of  the  history  of  Jesus  took  or  procured  for 

hemsclves  copies  of  that  which  existed  :  the  more 
[^o,  as  the  work  was  very  nearly  completed.  When 
Wter  some  time  the  conclusion  appeared,  it  was 
(added  to  some  MSS.,  and  in  others  it  was  neglected  : 
fthus  it  happened  that  some  books  continued  without 


*  We  have  alio  a  proof  in  the  conclusiofi,  vavra  h  ra  irapijyyeX- 
fiircL.  X.  which  was  added  to  gome  MSS.  as  we  have  shewn.  Therein 
the  expression  ffvyrofHttQ  is  almost  foreign  to  the  New  Testament* 
Instead  of  «po»',  dyiov  is  the  usual  Scriptural  expression,  and 
df^aprov  joined  with  k-rfpvyfia^  is  taken   from  the  oratorical  style  of 

ftlie  Fathers  of  the  Church.     In  four  lines  such  a  deviation  from  the 

[Diction  of  the  New  Testament  is  manifested. 

*"  £u»eh.  H.  E.  L.  ii.  c.  16.  Epiphan,  Ha^res.  Li.  ^  G.  Ilieronym. 
CataU  V.  Marcus,  Gelas  decret.  de  script.  Apocryph.  Mansi 
Collect.  Concih  T.  viii.  p.  147.      Eutych.  Alcxandrin*  annah  T*  1. 

,p,  a54.  and  37.  text  Arab. 
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a  eoiiclusioD,  after  complete  copies  were  long  in  ex* 
istence.  » 

The  death  of  the  two  Apostles,  with  whom  Mark^ 
was  at  Rome,  might  easily  have  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  Believers  in  the  Capital,  as  to  have  caused  in* 
terraptions  in  the  assemblies  and  in  the  occupations ol 
Mark,  probably  also  to  have  caused  his  sudden  depar- 
ture, as  we  may  readily  imagine*  It  appears  to  me,  ia 
favor  of  the  other  case,  that  we  should  not  have  re- 
ceived this  compressed  account  of  the  history  of  the 
resurrection,  composed  in  such  few  words,  but  rather 
a  more  extensive  transmission  of  the  accounts  respect- 
ing this  distinguished  event  of  Cluristianity,  if  the 
witness,  whose  declaration  Mark  has  mentioned  in 
his  work,  had  spoken  about  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  consider  the  author 
who,  in  other  cases,  places  his  merit  in  delineating 
facts  according  to  their  circumstances,  as  cautiously 
contenting  himself  with  the  general  outlines  of  the 
last  event,  as  if  he  would  allow  to  himself  no  latitude, 
where  he  is  destitute  of  the  authority  and  testimony 
of  the  eye-witness.  All  is  nearly  so,  as  it  must  have 
been  under  the  circumstances,  which  we  have  ima- 
gined. 

Others  recede  from  this  proposition,  and  require 
that  the  genuine  conclusion  of  Mark  is  lost,  as  liere- 
tofore,  and  then  they  declare,  from  the  fact  which  they 
have  themselves  assumed,  that  the  present  conclusion 
is  not  genuine.  By  the  dissentient  formulary,  us  Iwre- 
tofore^  they  emancipate  themselves  from  the  produc- 
tion of  any  proof,  and  even  from  the  explanation^  how 
the  loss  of  the  genuine  conclusion  can  be  conceived 
possible.  If  in  Luke  a  part  of  the  history  was  lost 
from  the  middle  of  the  book  without  being  noticed, 
we  can  show  that  it  escaped  observation  by  means 
of  a  o^oioTtXturoi/.     The  same  should  also  be  shown 
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here ;  but,  how  could  the  end  of  a  book  disappear 
unnoticed  ?  At  all  events  it  must  be  extraordinary  : 
if  it  happened  before  copies  were  taken,  before  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel^  Mark  could  easily  have 
remedied  it^  and  ought  to  have  remedied  it :  if  it 
happened  after  copies  were  taken,  the  genuine  con- 
clusion would  at  least  have  been  preserved  in  some 
copies  :  and  what  could  it  then  be  but  that  which 

HAS  BEEN  PEESERVED  1 


SECTION  LXX. 

John,  Chap«  xxi.  1«  to  the  end. 

The  cud  of  John's  Gospel  is  expected,  at  the 
30th  and  31st  verses  of  the  xxth  chapter ;  and  it 
is  embarrassing,  after  the  Disciple  takes,  as  it 
were,  the  last  glance  at  his  work,  and  apologizes 
for  its  imperfection,  on  account  of  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  which  only  permitted  him  to  compile 
the  events  which  announce  Jesus  to  have  been  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  and  the  Author  of  Life,  that 
after  this  final  explanation  of  his  conduct,  he  should 
quite  abruptly  commence  a  new  narrative. 

This  created  suspicion  against  the  passage,  which 
is  so  totally  separated  from  the  connection  of  the 
rest  of  the  history,  for  which  scholars  soon  sug- 
gested ulterior  reasons*,  but  no  one  has  so  ener- 
getically attacked  it,  as  a  celebrated  Biblical  critic  of 
our  days  K     He  declared  it  to  be  an  addition  from 

•  GrouuB  Adnot.  ad  Johan.  xr,  SO.  Oer,  Joh.  Vossitja  Harm. 
EvangeL  L.  ill  cap.  4.  §8«     Jo.  Clericus  Biblioth*  UniverseL  t.  ii\ 

^  Eberh.  GottK  Paulus  in  the  New  Repertory  for  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Literaturet  Part  XL 
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another  hand,  and  explained  the  cause  of  it  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

The  report  had  gone  abroad,  that  John  should, 
whilst  still  alive  on  the  earth,  witness,  according  to 
the  express  promise  of  Jesus,  the  last  advent  of  the 
Lord,  John  xxi.  22,  23.  Now  John  had  died,  and 
the  Lord  as  yet  had  not  come.  From  this  circum- 
stance prejudicial  conjectures  arose  respecting  the 
delay  of  the  advent  of  Jesus,  and  respecting  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself.  To  prevent  which, 
some  well-intentioned  person  made  the  supplement 
to  this  Gospel,  and  showed  from  the  speech  of  Jesus, 
that  its  contents  were  incorrectly  interpreted,  if  they 
were  imagined  to  signify,  that  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
was  promised,  while  John  was  yet  alive. 

He  shows  the  difference  of  the  style  of  writing  ta 
be  the  first  argument,  that  the  supplement  is  by 
another  hand.  John,  who  is  always  accustomed  to 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  here  speaks  in 
the  first  person  singular,  and  in  the  Attic  dialect 
besides,  otfim  xxi.  25.,  as  well  as  in  the  first  person 
plural  xxi,  2i,  ol^afuvoTt  k.  t.  A. 

But  how  often  does  he  speak  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  cotemporary  Epistles?  does  he  not  say: 

ypafWf   lypa^Uf   aKJiKoa^iVf  lUfpaKafUvl     1  Elp*  ii«  13,  14. 

i.  1,2,3.  Does  he  not  also  say  at  the  begin- 
ning of    the  Gospel,   tStairapSa    rnv  doiav  airrov,    L    14. 

and  if  he  has  never  before  used  Attic  forms,  what 
are  uicnKoa^iv  and  iutpaKafuv  ?  John  iii.  11.  iv.  42. 
xiv.  0. 

But  erroneous  reports  are  also  said  to  have  crept 
in  from  the  tradition,  which  cannot  proceed  from 
-John,  and  cannot  be  expected  from  him.     The  dis- 
ciples arc  represented,  as  living  in  Galilee  between 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  which 
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is  not  correct,  for  eight  days  after  the  resurrection 
they  continued  at  Jerusalem,  John  xx*  26. 

But  after  they  had  made  their  observations  and 
inquiries  on  the  scene  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, they  could  have  gone  within  the  following 
thirty-two  days  to  Galilee^  whither  they  were  di- 
rected, not  only  by  the  account  of  the  women,  hnt 
by  Jesus  himself,  after  the  resurrection  should  have 
taken  place.  Matt  xxvi.  32.    Mark  xiv.  28, 

But  they  received  (it  is  replied)  the  command,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  resurrection,  not  to  leave  Jeru- 
salem, Luke  xxiv.  49,  How  could  they  then  be  in 
Galilee? 

It  is  not  so  :  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  give  to  us 
a  nearer  definition  of  the  time:  the  Lord  had  already 
lived  forty  days  among  his  disciples,  when  he  ad- 
monished them  not  to  quit  Jerusalem,  until  they  oO 
/lira  iroXXac  ravraQ  vMpuc,  in  a  few  days  should  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  i.  3,  4,  5.  Not  even 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  does  this  idea  find  a  plea, 
that  they  had  received  the  command  immediately 
after  the  resurrection ;  but  on  the  contrary  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  the  last 
injunction  of  the  Lord,  after  which  he  departed 
from  them,  and  ascended  into  Heaven,  There  re- 
main, therefore,  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  scenes 
in  Galilee. 

Is  there  any  thing  incredible  in  the  idea,  that 
John  should  have  himself  opposed  an  error,  which 
existed  during  his  lifetime  with  regard  to  himself, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  perceived  by  him  ? 
Why  should  he  consign  to  another  hand  what  he 
could  do  best  himself,  and  which  was  a  part  of  his 
ivocation  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  narrative.  As  it  is  composed, 
it  cannot    have    been    first   committed  to  writing 
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after  the  doath  of  John,    It  is  animated  Uy  a  cir^ 
cumstantiality^  which  we  can  only  claim   from  aii 
eye-witness,    who    noted  each    circumstance  with 
much  sympathyi  and  preserved  each  deeply  in  his 
memory.     He  not  only  remembers  for  many  years 
after  the   event  all   the  persons^   who   were   pre- 
sent, but  many  accessory  facts,  which  one  would 
far  less    expect.      He  still    knows   exactly,    how 
and  with  what  Peter  dressed  himself  in  a  hurry, 
to    hasten    towards    the   Lord.      With    the    most 
practised  ocular  mensuration  of   a  fisherman   h^J 
still  knows  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  the  land 
It  was  not  Jar,  about  two  kutidred  yards  from  tl 
shore.  He  still  knows  the  number  of  the  fishes  which] 
they  caught,  not  merely  at  a  computation,  but  soj 
that  not  one  of  the  number  escapes  him :  Tlicre  wei0(^. 
qf  them  an  hundred  and  Jifty-three,  and  is  still  sur- 
prised*  how  it  happened,   that    the   net    did  nof|] 
break.  ci 

Who  then  could  know,  after  a  series  of  yearsj  all. 
the  minutiae,  unless  he  had  caught  and  divided  then^l 
with  the  rest  ?     Is  not  the  participating  spectatoiij 
every  where  manifest?  is  not  even  the  fishermai 
every  where  manifest?     How  could  any  one  thej^j 
after  John's  death  write  Buch  a  detail  \    Was  he  not 
a  young  man  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  and  did 
he  not  die,  as  the  Trptn^vrt^Q^,  as  the  elder  1 

He,  however,  himself  perceived,  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  work,  the  addition  of  such  a  sup»,j 
plement  might  be  assailed  by  suspicions,  hence  heii 
expressly  added?  "It  is  the  disciple  (who  lay  ii^ 
the  bosom  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  spoke  this)  who  tes* 
iijies  and  has  writteih  this,"  So  great  was  the  precau- 
tion which  he  used  I  ^ 

If  then,  it  be  not  his  style  of  writing,  if  the  narra- 
tive he  interwoven  with  fake  traditions,  and  never-. 
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thelcss  added  to  the  book  bearing  his  name  and 
subscription,  we  have  in  this  case  a  falsity,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  well  meaning  individual,  who  pre- 
sumed to  do  this,  is  not  very  great. 

But,  with  what  strict  truth  is  the  narrative  con- 
trived ?  ia  such  a  narrative  the  production  of  an  im^ 
postor,  or  mere  gossip  compiled  from  all  sorts  of 
reports?  How  psychologically  does  he  identify 
himself  in  the  representations,  which  principally 
refer  to  fishermen  ?  How  strikingly  has  he  shown 
the  conduct  of  Peter  from  his  general  disposition  ? 
He  scarcely  hears,  that  it  is  the  Lord,  than  he  throws 
himself  hastily  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  reach  him 
quickly,  in  exact  unison  with  the  impetuosity  of  hia 
soul  and  of  his  other  actions.  The  other  disciples 
act  differently ;  they  know  that  it  is  the  Lord,  but 
they  have  not  presence  of  mind  to  address  him- 

Jesus  now  asks  Peter  thrice,  Lovest  thou  me  9  A 
mild  reproof  for  what  he  had  done,  in  having  thrice 
denied  him.  How  suitable,  and  how  distinct  from 
passion  and  human  feelings  1 

Quite  opposite  was  the  conduct  of  the  Apostle; 
he  does  not  preserve  his  equanimity  on  the  third 
repetition,  his  character  becomes  again  impetuous. 
Yet  he  does  not  become  irritated  :  how  could  he  at 
this  moment  ?  the  effect  on  this  occasion  wa3  neces- 
sarily different-^he  is  wounded. 

Jesus  pacifies  the  impetuous  man  with  his  whole 
confidence ;  but  shows  him  at  the  same  time  the 
prospect  of  a  suffering  end.  The  Apostle  under- 
stands it,  but  does  not  shrink  from  it,  he  does  not 
stand  confounded  on  the  spot>  nor  lost  in  thoughts 
about  himself.  This  would  be  untrue  with  regard 
to  thousands,  but  not  with  regard  to  him.  The  first 
impression  must  have  so  operated  upon  him,  as  it 
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operated  formerly,  Luke  xxii*  S8.  and  still  more  for- 
cibly now. 

What  is  now  more  natural  than  the  peculiar  turn' 
which  his  mind  takes  ;  what  should  become  of  him, 
who  was  his  rival  in  the  heart  of  the  Lord  ?    And: 
what  is  more  suitable  than  the  answer :  What  is  it  idi 
thee,  if  I  have  destined  for  him  a  milder  fate  ? 

All  this  then  has  too  much  character  and  internal 
truths  too  much  adaptation  to  the  persons  and  their 
situations,  for  it  to  be  considered  as  a  compilation 
of  different  traditions,  or  the  invention  of  a  pious j 
fraud. 

Or,  if  we  assume  the  two  last  verses  (//  is  th 
disciple,  who  testifies  and  writes  this,  and  tve  are  sun 
thai  his  testimony  is  true.     TJiere  is  also  still  mud 
more    respeciitig    Jesus,    etc,  ')    because    they    are 
spoken  by  way  of  communication,  and  because  the 
last  words  contain  an  hyperbole,  not  to  have  been 

*  Hug  has  borrowed  nearly  the  whole  contents  of  this  section 
from  Kuinoel  in  loco,  in  whom  the  conflicting  opinons  and  the  stal 
of  the  controversy  are  more  fully  shown.  In  him  the  tnodertf 
authors,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject,  will  be  found,  to  recapitulate 
whose  positions,  it  will  be  unnecessary  after  this  reference.  The 
arguments  respecting  the  dialect  in  this  chapter  are  indeed  absurd  : — 
from  the  recurrence  of  it  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  from  the 
continual  use  of  olcafnv  in  it,  it  is  more  than  presumptive,  that  the 
two  last  verses  of  tlie  Gospel  were  also  written  by  himself:  ac- 
cording to  the  norma  loquendi  of  the  age,  it  is  equivalent  to  cat  olm, 
<Vi  dkri^Q  (.(TTtv  fi  /iaprvpm  /xou,  from  the  common  custom  of  the 
speaker  makuig  a  transition  from  the  first  to  the  third  person* 
Photius  has  preserved  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  Ephrfcm,  Pa- 
triarch of  Theopolis,  (Bibl.  p.  197.)  which  corroborates  Hug's  state- 
ment of  the  traditions  current  respecting  the  Apostle:  on  ^c  irfpa- 

*HX<ar,  'wapaliafjiq  fiaprvpti^  ovtw  xai  rourov*  The  Paschal  Chronicle 
(p.  252,)  however  says,  that  he  lived  fttra  Tf}¥  dyaXfi^tv  rm  Kvptpu 
icm  Owu  iffiioy  inj  o/3', —  Translator* 
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written  by  John :  but  as  Dr.  Leas  will  have  it,  to 
have  been  added  by  the  Church  at  Ephesus  to 
authenticate  the  supplement;  we  have  again,  in 
this  case,  the  authority  of  his  co temporaries,  and 
of  a  considerable  community,  recognizing  him  as  the 
H      author  of  the  section. 

I'  i>rknGfi 


I 


ACTS  OF   THE   APOSTLES. 


SECTION  LXXI. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
constitute  a  whole,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  first, 
and  the  former  the  last  part.  In  the  Gospel 
he  presents  to  us  the  history  of  Jesus,  until  his  ascen- 
sion ;  m  the  Acts  he  again  resumes  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  where  he  had  dropped  it  in  the  first  his- 
tory*  If  we  connect  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  with 
the  end  of  the  Gospel,  we  evidently  perceive,  that  in 
the  latter  he  postpones  the  circumstantial  treatment 
of  the  ascension  to  preserve  it  for  the  following 
work,  and  that  he  had  already  resolved  upon  the 
plan  of  its  continuation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles* 
when  he  was  finishing  the  Gospel. 

Thus,  has  Luke  himself  considered  the  two 
writings  ;^ — he  calls  the  Gospel  in  Acts  i.  1.  w(>mTov 
X070V,  ilw first  account,  the  first  part,  which  was  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  Jesus, 

wv    i)p£aTO    iroaii;   rt   Kat   8t^aa/cai',    whlch    can   OUly  be 

called  the  first  part  in  contradistinction  to  a  second* 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  then  the  hvrtpo^  Xoyoc, 
which  is  intended  to  instruct  us  respecting  the  re- 
sults and  effects  of  the  undertakings  of  this  teacher, 
after  his  death,  respecting  the  actions  of  his  disci- 
ples, the  progress  and  increase  of  his  school. 
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SECTION  LXXII. 


The  contents  are  these.  After  the  Lord  had  given 
his  last  commands,  he  ascends  to  heaven.     The 
Apostles  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas — ii.     At  the 
Pentecost  occur  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, — 
its  operations, — the  false  opinion  respecting  them, 
— Peter's  refutatioii  of  it  in  a  discourse  to  the  people, 
— its  impression  upon  the  auditors.     The  increasing 
respect  for  the  Apostles  \ — the  state  of  the  commu- 
nity in  Jerusalem — iii.     Peter  and  John  cure  in  the 
Temple,  one  who  was  bom  lame ; — the  consequent 
astonishment  of  the  people*  Peter  declares  Jesus  to  be 
the  author  of  the  miracle.    The  chief  of  the  Temple 
hastens  thither,  sees  the  commotion,  hears  the  orator, 
takes  him  prisoner  along  with  his  companion — iv.  On 
the  following  day  the  Sanhedrim  assemble  :— the  two 
Apostles  are  brought  before  them.     Peter  boldly  de- 
fends himself.    They  liberate  him  and  John  under 
the  injunction  to  preach  Jesus  no  more.      They 
return  to  their  friends  and  meet  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception — iv,  2.     The  intercommunity  of  Christian 
property ;  the  hypocritical  fraud  of  Ananias  and  his 
wife — y.  14.     Wonderful  cures  are  effected  by  the 
Apostles ; — the  Sanhedrim  are  perplexed  on  account 
of  them ;  they  put  the  Apostles  in  prison.  An  Angel 
liberates  them ; — they  preach  publicly  in  the  Tern* 
pie; — they  are  again  apprehended; — and  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim.     They  defend  themselves ; — 
Gamaliel  pleads, — in  consequence  of  whose  speech 
they  are  liberated  with  a  'punishment; — but  they 
continue  to  teach  in  the  Temple — vi.     The  Hellen- 
ists complain  on  account  of  no  provision  being  made 
for  their  widows  ; — Deacons  are  chosen  for  this  pur- 
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pose  ;^Stephen  is  on6  of  them.  His  zeal  for  con- 
version, and  his  violent  death— viii.  Philip  teaches 
in  Samaria  ; —  many  become  believers  ; —  among 
them  Simon,  who  offers  money  for  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit*  On  the  road  to  Gaza  Philip  meets  the  trea- 
surer of  Candace ; — instructs  him  respecting  the 
Messiah  and  baptizes  him— ix,  Saul  persecutes 
the  believers  in  Jesus  ;^n  the  act  of  so  doing  is 
converted,  and  then  preaches  Jesus  at  Damascus : — 
is  on  that  account  obliged  to  flee ; — goes  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  to  Tarsus — ix.  31.  Peter  visits  the 
believers  at  Lydda  ;— cures  iEneas  v — visits  Joppa ; 
* — raises  Tabitha ; — baptizes  Cornelius  at  Ciesarea ; 
— defends  himself  before  the  congregation  at  Jeru« 
salem,  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  this  heathen, 
xi.  19. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Church  at  Antioch  is  es- 
tablished*    Barnabas  is  sent  thither  from  Jerusalem^ 
- — seeks  Saul, — they  exercise  together  the  office  of 
the  ministry — xi,  20»     Agabus   presages  a   famine 
at  Antioch ; — Saul  and  Barnabas  are  on  that  account 
6ent  to  the  holy  city.     Agrippa  there  puts  to  death 
James  the  elder; — puts  Peter  into  prison,  who  is 
miraculously  liberated  and  escapes*     Agrippa  dies — 
adi.  25.     Now  Saul  and  Barnabas  are  sent  from  An- 
tioch to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands.     They 
go  to  Cyprus,  from  thence  on  the  continent  to  Asia 
Minor.     Their  actions  in  Antioch  ri^c  ni^rtStac;— in 
Iconium  ; — in  Lystra; — their  return  home  and  the 
account  of  their  actions — 'XV.  1*     Commotions  in  the 
Antiochian  Church  on  account  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Jewish  observances  on  the  heathens,     Paul  and 
Barnabas  go  a  second  time  as  messengers  to  the 
holy  city.     A  solemn  council  in  Jerusalem  and  a  de- 
cision of  the  disputed  question.     A  similar  mission 
accompanies  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  xv.  86, 
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They  resolve  on  anew  journey  to  Asia  Minor;  they 
separate ;  Paul  goes  with  Silas.  At  Lystra  they 
receive  Timotheus  for  a  companion; — they  travel 
through  Plirygia,  Galatia; — they  embark  for  Eu- 
rope, xvi.  10, 

Luke  associates  himself  with  them  from  Troas  to 
Philippi,  their  fate  there.  They  travel  through 
Macedonia  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  xvii.  2.  Paul 
teaches  at  Corinth  ;— is  banished ; — goes  by  way  of 
Ephesus  to  Jerusalem; — from  thence  returns  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  teaches,  until  he  is  also  banished 
thence,  xx,  1.  He  directs  his  course  again  towards 
Macedonia  and  Achaia;  repairs  once  more  with 
Luke  to  Jerusalem; — is  apprehended,  Paul's  de- 
fence before  the  people ;— before  the  Sanhedrim— 
before  Felix— before  Festus^ — ^before  Agrippa  the 
younger; — his  embarkation  for  Rome ; — occurrences 
on  his  voyage  and  arrival  at  Rome. 

The  whole  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
foundation  of  Christianity  in  Palestine ;  the  origin 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  and  the  expeditions  from 
thence  into  the  heathen  countries  of  Asia.  Finally, 
the  expeditions  to  Europe,  where  Luke  accompanies 
Paul.  This  last  division  we  might  again  divide  into 
two  parts ; — the  actions  of  Paul,  after  the  historian 
had  become  more  intimately  connected  with  him, 
xvi.  10.,  and  after  Luke  had  become  his  inseparable 
companion,  xx.  6*  io  tJw  end. 


SECTION  LXXIIL 


Of  one  part  of  the  events  the  author  does  not 
merely  declare  himself  as  an  eye-witness,  but  in* 
eludes  himself  as  a  participant  in  the  narrative: 
yet  we  only  find  this  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
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the  history.  Acts  xv.  10.  and  xx.  6.  But  he  might 
lilso  have  seen  still  a  great  part  of  the  events  which 
he  describes  in  the^V*^  section  of  the  book  ;  unless^ 
indeed,  he  had  left  Palestine  where  he  had  resided 
during  the  actions  of  Jesus,  immediately  after  his 
deaths  In  the  same  manner,  as  it  would  be  precipi* 
tate  and  arbitrary  to  extend  to  all  the  occurrences 
in  Palestine  the  declaration^  which  he  has  laid  down 
in  the  Proemium  of  the  Gospel,  without  recollect- 
ing that  this  declaration  in  reality  regards  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospel  only  ;  so  would  it  not  be  less  ar- 
bitrary for  us  not  to  admit  his  residence  in  this 
country,  an  hour  longer,  than  the  period  com- 
memorated in  the  Gospel  requires.  The  Proemium 
assures  us  of  Luke's  abode  in  Palestine  during  the 
time  which  he  has  mentioned,  but,  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes a  prolongation  of  his  presence  there. 

This  being  presupposed,  we  must  certify  our- 
selves from  the  construction  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  how  long  we  may  and  must  consider  him  to 
have  been  present  in  Palestine.  If  we  consider  the 
uncommon  knowledge  which  the  author  displays  in 
the  section  relative  to  the  events  in  Palestine,  it  is 
very  credible  that  he  had  not  yet  left  this  theatre. 
This  perfect  acquaintance  with  facts  continues, 
without  diminution,  until  the  second  section,  i,e, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
Acts  xi.  19.  From  this  moment  he  turns  away 
from  Palestine,  and  only  speaks  of  the  chiefs  and 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  parent-school  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  deputies  from  Antioch  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  Jerusalem,  and  only  as  long  as  they  are 
present  there.  Acts  xii-  1 — 25*  and  xv.  4 — 30, 

This  quickly  ceasing  attention  to  Palestine,may  have 
either  originated  in  a  sudden  inactivity  of  the  deacons 
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and  preachers  of  that  school,  consequently  in  the  want 
of  events  worthy  of  remark :  or  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  different  point  of  view,  which  the  historian 
had  taken.  In  proportion  as  the  first  hypothesis 
IS  the  less  credible,  so  much  the  more  certainty  is 
attached  to  the  second,  that  Luke  had  left  Palestine, 
when  Christianity  began  to  flourish  at  Antioch. 
Bnt  after  some  time  he  also  forgets  the  Church  at 
Antioch.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  manifested  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  itself.  For  Luke  went  to 
Alexandria-Troas*     Acts  xvi.  8 — 10.,  where  he  be* 

■  came  a  stranger  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  at 
I  Antioch.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  indebted  to 
I  this  new  residence  for  having  become  an  eye-witness 
I  to  PauFs  reception  in  Europe  and  to  his  first  actions 
I  in  this  part  of  the  earth,  also  for  having  become 
I  his  travelling  companion ;  for  having  thus  acquired 
I  his  increased  confidence,  and  thus  becoming  capa- 
I  citated  to  become  the  Apostle^s  historian  in  the  last 
I  epoch,  in  which  the  scenes  of  his  undertakings 
I  and  adventures  were  more  and  more  remote. 

K  We  plainly  see  what  influence  each  station  of 
H  Luke  had  upon  his  historical  book,  which  we  intend 
^  Btill  farther  to  elucidate,  by  a  farther  consideration 
of  the  three  historical  sections »  In  the  third  sec- 
m  tion,  Luke  is  copious  and  explicit  as  long  as  he  is  at 

■  Paul's  side,  or  even  only  near  to  him,  Acts  xvi,  10. 
"  " — xviii.     The  farther  the  Apostle  is  separated  from 

him,  the  shorter  becomes  the  narrative.     The  oe- 

■  currences  of  one  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  he  com- 

■  prises  in  seventeen  verses.  Acts  xviii-  1 — 17.  We 
W  are  almost  exclusively  apprised  of  the  arrival  and 

departure  of  Paul  without  being  informed  of  the 
K  importance  of  the  result,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
'  community.     Immediately  after  he  comprehends  in 

two  verses  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalemj 
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from  thence  to  Antioch»  and  from  thence  back  to 
Ephcsus  by  way  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  Acts  xviii.  22 
— 28.  But  when  the  Apostle  rejoins  Luke,  xx.  6,  the 
narrative  is  re-aniraated,  becomes  copious  and  ener- 
getic by  means  of  an  agreeable  circumstantiality* 

In  the  second  section,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
occurrences  at  Antioch,  he  only  is  acquainted  with 
the  origin  of  the  church,  the  first  scenes  there  and 
the  journey  undertaken  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
Antioch  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,  xv.  1*  But 
then  he  is  deficient  in  materials  until  the  second 
mission  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  the  Apostle  aban- 
doned Antioch  as  his  station,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards Luke  enters  into  a  nearer  connection  with  Paul. 
As  far  as  concerns  the  journey  to  Cyprus,  the  actions 
of  the  Apostles  at  the  court  of  the  Pro-Consul, 
their  departure,  the  sermon  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
their  fate  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  other  places^ 
Acts  xiii.  L— xiv.  27,  the  chief  incidents  are  well 
developed,  and  have  a  particular  finish  in  the  repre- 
sentation ;  whereas  things  which  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  common  occurrences,  are  hastily  noticed^ 
and  the  members  of  the  narrative  are  so  constituted, 
as  probably  the  two  Teachers  may  have  stated  to  the 
church  of  Antioch  respecting  their  travels. 

We  next  arrive  at  an  epoch  void  of  events  relating 
to  Palestine  and  Antioch,  which  in  Luke  is  caUed 
in  general  terms,  xp^voc  oU  oXiyoc,  no  incotisiderable 
Hme,  Acts  xiv.  28.  which  actu^ly  comprizes  several 
years.  On  a  correct  estimate,  the  transactions  of 
the  first  expedition  into  the  heathen  countries  may 
assuredly  have  occupied  two  years ,  nevertheless  full 
five  years,  until  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius,  are 
passed  over,  as  though  no  Antioch  had  existed,  and 
no  Paul  had  lived.    Not  before  the  twelfth  year  of 
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this  emperor,  as  we  shall  see  farther  in  the  sequel 
from  chronological  data,  the  history  again  revives 
with  the  remarkable  dissensions  about  the  obliga- 
tion  of  the   Mosaic   ordinances.  Acts   xv.    1.     But. 
in  the  succeeding  year  Luke  was  in  the  company  ol 
Paul,  whence  he  was  able  to   obtain  an  extensive! 
knowledge  of  these  very  recent  facts,  xvi.  10.     But 
the  five  preceding  years  however,  on  that  account, 
did  not  remain  the  less  undescribed.     Respecting 
these^  he  has  not  collected  any  accounts  whilst  in  thej 
company  of  Paul ;  much  less  still  did  he  live  during^ 
this  time  in  those  parts  which  still  continued  to  be 
the  proper  field  of  Christian  history*     Who  would 
imagine  that  during  so  long  a  time  nothing  worthy  of 
remark  had  taken  place  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  or  j 
that  nothing  was  done  by  Paul,  because  his  journey 
was   devoid   of  incidents  ?     If  Luke   had   already 
gone  to  Troas,  where  Paul  afterwards  met  him;  or 
if  he  was  somewhere  else  ;  ho  could,  least  of  alV 
have  been  only  in  Antioch  or  Palestine^     Nothing  of  | 
the  sort,  besides,  happened  to  the  historian  in  the< 
whole  book : — in  the  third  section  the  succession  of] 
time  is  consecutively  maintained,  even  if  the  dates  be 
not  always  copiously  furnished. 

The  first  section,  compared  with  these  two,  has  a 
fulness,  of  which  no  other  can  boast  Wherever  the 
historian  appears  circumstantial  and  minutely  in* 
formed  in  affairs  and  discourses,  it  is  in  the  events 
of  Palestine ;  whereas,  those  narratives  only  of  the 
third  section,  where  he  was  himself  present  at  the 
transactions^  have  received  that  completion,  which, 
in  the  first,  they  all  alike  possess.  If  ever,  there- 
fore, we  have  reason  to  recognize  him  as  a  spec- 
tator, it  is  here.  A  comparison  with  his  most 
vigorous  narrativesj  which  he  wrote  from  personal 
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knowledge,  substantiates  this  conclusion  throughout 


the  whole  of  the  first  section. 


SECTION  LXXIV. 


^       Know 
H       the  \\ 

r 

^r  From  these  observations,  the  author's  plan  he- 
H  comes  easily  inteUigtble.  It  was  not  his  greatest 
H  object  to  memorialize  what  share  each  Apostle  had 
"  taken  in  the  promulgation  of  the  faith,  what  churches 
^  he  had  founded,  and  what  was  his  fate«  If  we  as- 
H  cribe  to  it  such  an  object,  the  first  section  of  his 
H  work  would  be  but  imperfect  Nor  was  it  likewise 
^  his  object,  to  treat  fully  in  a  second  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Paul  up  to  a  certain  time ;  for  he  was  not 
possessed  of  all  the  requisite  facts,  as  we  perceive 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  as  we 
may  farther  be  convinced  from  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  He  had  not 
either  of  these  plans  in  his  mind,  and  collected 
his  materials  accordingly.  It  would  have  been  too 
late  to  have  begun  to  compile  matter  for  a  second 
part,  if  he  only  contemplated  it  (§  71.)  after  having 
completed  the  Gospel.  It  was  not  a  plan  which  he 
previously  conceived,  and  hoped  to  execute  by  means 
of  inquiries ;  but  it  was  the  abundance  of  recoUec- 
,  tions  and  annotations  which  he  had  already  in  store 
H  which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  Acts  of  the 
"  Apostles.  Regardless  of  perfection,  and  without 
unity  of  idea  he  therefore  detailed,  at  one  time,  re- 
markable incidents,  at  another  more  extensive  por- 
tions of  history  as  he  had  noted  them  down  on  the 
different  stations,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  Through  this  fortunate  change 
of  locality^  in  which  he  at  diflerent  times   found 
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himself,  he  nevertheless  was  enabled,  in  a  general 
description,  to  furnish  his  readers  with  an  idea,  how 
Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  was  pre-j 
served,  established^  and,  in  a  short  time,  communis 
cated  to  many  nations. 


SECTION  LXXV. 


The  years  in  which  he  composed  his  work,  and 
the  man,  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  liad  a  great  in- 
fluence on  its  actual  condition*  The  Gospel  of  Luke, 
the  third  in  order  of  time,  appeared  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Paul,  much  more  therefore  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  for  that  of  Mark,  although  it 
preceded  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  was  not  published 
till  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.  (Sect.  16.) 
But,  if  chasms  are  discovered  in  the  succession  of  1 
facts  mentioned  by  this  Apostle,  it  was  impossible 
to  receive  from  himself  any  farther  disclosures  and 
supplies ;  if  the  theatre  of  these  facts  lay  in  remote 
countries,  it  was  a  very  tedious  task  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  concerning  them.  Luke  was 
consequently  obliged,  on  this  account,  to  renounce 
perfection,  however  anxious  he  may  have  been  ta 
attain  it. 

We  must  however  particularly  consider  one  cir* 
cumstance,  which  is  decisive  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
work.  He  dedicated  it  like  the  Gospel  to  his  patron 
Theophilus,  and  principally  designed  it  for  his  in- 
struction. Acts  i.  1.  That  he  might  be  understood 
by  him,  Luke  in  many  places  has  added  ehicida- 
tions,  mostly  of  a  geographical  nature,  until  Paul 
reaches  Italy<  At  this  period  lie  ceases  to  inter- 
sperse remarks  of  this  description,  being  perfectly 
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convinced,  that  Theophilus  was  henceforward  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  places.  (Section 
34.)  Similar  to  which,  is  hia  conduct  respecting  the 
facts  themselves.  Luke,  with  great  circumstan- 
tiality, treats  of  the  earlier  deeds  of  the  Apostle,  as 
well  as  of  those  subsequently  at  Jerusalem  and 
afterwards,  until  he  arrives  at  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  is 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  ere  he  concludes  his  narrative 
with  the  remark,  that  Paul  passed  full  two  years 
in  this  place,  without  adding  another  word. 

Yet,  as  we  see  from  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle, 
which  were  written  from  thence,  Luke  was  con- 
tinually with  him,  was  able  to  have  been  a  co- 
spectator  of  every  thing,  and  must  have  partici- 
pated with  him  in  many  sufferings.  And,  indeed, 
these  scenes  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  were  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  in  the  Christian  history, 
and  were  perhaps  the  most  peaceful  in  the  life 
of  the  Apostle.  The  charges  of  his  accusers,  his 
trials,  his  defence,  which,  as  the  Apostle  himself 
says,  made  his  fetters  in  the  Pr^iorium  honorable, 
and  glorious  to  Christiamty ;  the  Jtew  increase  of 
cmtverls  which  lie  gmiied  to  it ;  the  endeavours  of 
his  enemies  and  friends  for  his  destruction  and  pre- 
servation, were  of  great  importance  to  his  cotempo- 
raries  and  to  the  future  worshippers  of  Jesus. 
Upon  all  this  he  does  not  dwell  in  a  single  word ; 
he  does  not  even  mention  the  judicial  sentence 
which  decided  the  Apostle's  affair,  nor  any  cause  of 
his  enlargement. 

Luke  was  not  then  concerned  about  his  cotempo- 
raries,  who  in  remote  countries  of  Asia  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  circumstantial  and  authen- 
ticated accounts  of  these  events.  As  little  was  he 
concerned  about  posterity ;  the  friendship  for  the 
man,  whose  pious  thirst  after  knowledge  he  wished 
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to  satisfy,  removed  both  these  considerations  from 
his  eyes.  He  was  the  object;  others  were  only 
casual  participators.  The  point  of  view  in  which. 
Luke  thought  of  him^  was  consequently  the  limit, 
and  the  author  had  no  occasion  to  go  farther  than  to 
conduct  him  to  the  point,  from  which  his  owa 
knowledge  began* 

As  we  therefore  on  the  one  hand  are  indebted  to 
the  friendship  for  Theophilus  for  the  resolution  of 
the  author  to  disengage  the  history  of  Jesus  from 
the  interpolations  of  unauthenticated  historians,  by 
means  of  his  Gospel,  to  separate  from  thence  that 
which  was  substantiated,  and  to  deposit  it  in  a  faith- 
ful historical  work, — so  can  we  only  impute  it  to  the 
relative  circumstances  in  which  his  friend  stood  to 
the  facts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  no  histo- 
rical information  respecting  the  scenes  at  Rome 
was  imparted  to  his  cotemporaries  and  future 
ages* 


SECTION  LXXVL 
THE   CHRONOLOGY   OF    THE   ACTS   OP   THE    APOSTLES. 

Much  depends  on  the  chronology  of  this  treatise 
with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Paul's  Epistles.  I  have  great  reason  here 
to  rectify  some  oversights^  which  I  have  made  in  ""the 
former  edition. 


■■  In  composing  this  sketch  among  the  more  modem  irritings  I  had 
consulted  Vogel  (Essay  on  the  Chronological  Stations  in  t]>e  Bio- 
graphy of  Paul ;)  in  Gabler's  Journal  for  select  Thcolog*  Litcrat, 
%'ol.  i\  part  1.  A  new  essay  on  the  chronological  stations  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  elc.»  by  Dr.  Siiskind,  in  Bcngers  Archivei 
ofTheologyi  and  its  most  modern  literature,  vol.  i.  n.  12*  and  vol.  n. 
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There  is  a  passage  which  determines  the  chro- 
nology in  a  manner  that  few  do,  in  Acts  xi.  28. — 
xii.  25.  Agabus  had  prophesied,  at  Antioch,  an 
impending  famine ;  on  which  account  the  believers 
made  a  collection  for  the  support  of  the  needy  in 
Judaea,  and  sent  Barnabas  and  Paul  with  it  to  Je- 
rusalem. After  Luke  has  mentioned  the  mission 
of  the  two  teachers.  Acts  xi.  30*,  he  passes  to  the 
remarkable  occurrences  which  at  that  time  took 
place  in  the  holy  city»  xii.  1.,  the  apprehension  of 
Peter  occasioned  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
at  the  execution  of  James;  then  Peter*s  miraculous 
escape  and  removal  from  Jerusalem ;  and  the  coun- 
terpart of  it  in  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  After 
this  the  deputies,  as  Luke  says,  returned  to  Antioch, 
Acts  xii.  25.  The  chronological  coincidence  of  these 
events  with  the  residence  of  the  two  delegates  at 
Jerusalem,  rests,  according  to  the  representation  of 
the  historian,  not  merely  on  the  determination  of 
the  time  tear  ikhvov  toi'  Katpov,  XI*  1.,  but  also  on  the 
farther  disposition  of  the  narrative,  by  means  of 
which  he  includes  these  incidents  in  the  residence 
of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  only  fixes  their  return 
home  to  Antioch  after  the  conclusion  of  them. 

Consequently  the  death  of  Agrippa  would  also  be 
inclmled  in  this  period  which  followed  soon  after  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned.  Immediately  after 
the  feast  at  which   Peter's  execution  was  to  have 


part  ii.  Kuinoett  (Commentarius  in  lihros  Nov.  Test,  kistoricct» 
vol.  iv.  ProUgomen*  in  Act,  Apott,)  Bertholdt.  Histor,  Crit,  In- 
croduet*  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  part  v. 
N04  2*  §  <120.  The  extent  to  which  I  limited  my  work  did  not 
permit  me  to  meet  individually  and  explicitly  all  the  ohjections  in 
which  I  differ  from  these  learned  men,  though  in  the  development 
o(  my  proots  I  have  carefully  attended  to  tliem. 
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taken  place,  the  king  left  Jerusalem ",  hig  usual  re- 
sidence, and  went  to  Csesarea,  the  place  of  his  deathj 
according  to  Luke,  and  according  to  Josephus,  Acts 
xii.  9.  Jos.  Ant.  L.  xix,  c.  8.  n.  4.  The  departure] 
for  that  place  happened  immediately  on  Peter's  de- 
livery. Since  then  the  delegates  were  not  pressed 
for  time,  the  final  fate  of  the  king  might  have  easily 
been  decided,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  the  holy  city. 
As  they  had  no  message  to  bring  back,  in  reply, 
which  demanded  expedition,  and  as  there  was  no 
more  occasion  for  them  at  Antioch  as  we  see  sooa 
after  their  return.  Acts  xiii*  1, 2.,  they  had  no  induce- 
ment to  hasten  their  return  home, 

However,  even  admitting  the  death  of  Agrippa  to 
have  been  retarded  yet  for  some  months  after  his 
arrival  at  Caesarea,  and  to  have  been  related  iustautly 
rather  for  the  sake  of  completion,  than  because  it 
took  place  at  the  time,  during  which  the  two 
teachers  were  at  Jerusalem ;  even  admitting  this,  it 
would  still  be  during  the  year  in  which  Agrippa 
died,  in  which  the  events  recorded  are  placed. 

This  year  we  find  then  exactly  cited  by  Josephus; 
"  Agrippa  died  after  he  had  reigned  four  years  under 
Caius,  and  three  years  under  Claudius  Caesar/'  He 
remarks  for  a  still  more  complete  determination  of 
the  time,  that  *'  the  third  year  under  Claudius  had 
akeady  expired,"  rpirov  iroc  n^n  vtirXv^atro  ^ 


°  Jos.  Ant.  Lt  XIX.  Cftp.  7.    n.  3.   nhta  yovv  ovry  luttra  kcu 

^  In  the  book  on  tbe  JewisU  war,  ii.  c*  1 1,  n.  6.  be  twice  only 
gives  a  round  number,  three  ;  for  Caiug  Caesar  has  not  completed  the 
fourth  year»  But  Antit^.  L.  xix.  c.  8.  n.  2,  he  has  described  the 
dme  with  all  the  above  quoted  definitions:  rtrrofiac  fitv  oi'*'  m 
Ta'iav  Kmcapos  k^QtriXivaiP  iyiavrovQ' — rp«tc  ^f  tiriXo/kry  crtRXav^wtf 
KaiffOftos  ^Avrojcparopuic.  ic,r.  X. 
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The  deputies  of  the  people  of  Antioch  (that  we  may 
take  them  also  into  consideration)  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  the  Passover ;  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Peter  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  un* 
leavened  breads  Acts  xiii.  3.,  and  the  execution  was 
to  take  place  after  the  feast,  xiL  4,»  thus  Agrippa's 
death  did  not  occur  until  after  the  passover. 

Now  Claudius  assumed  the  empire  of  the  world, 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  his  third  year  was  al- 
ready completed,  when  Agrippa  died.  This  passover 
therefore  cannot  be  the  passover  of  the  third  year  of 
Claudius ;  but  it  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  his 
fourth  year.  By  this  the  period  is  most  perfectly 
determined ;  in  the  third  month  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Barnabas  and  Paul  had 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  the  contributions  of  the 
people  of  Antioch ;  some  time  afterwards  Agrippa 
died. 

After  Agrippa's  death,  the  famine  foretold  by 
Agabus,  came  to  pass ;  viz.  under  Cuspius  Fadus, 
who,  on  account  of  the  minority  of  Agrippa  the 
younger,  was  placed  by  Rome  over  the  management 
of  his  paternal  dominions,  and  under  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, who  succeeded  him  in  this  office  ^ 

This  being  premised,  we  must  once  more  return 
to  the  mission  of  Barnabas  and  Paul.  Some  imagined 
that  they  discovered  allusion  to  it  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  ii.  1 — 15,  and  thence  drew  conclusions 
as  to  the  chronology,  because  the  Apostle  begins  to 
speak  of  it  with  the  words,  within  fourteen  years 
came  I  again  to  Jerusalem.  The  date  is  of  import- 
ance, on  which  account  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
know,  to  what  fact  the  words  cited  refer. 


^  Jo6,  Ant,  L«  XX.  c,  5.  n.  2.  compared  with  c  S.  d*  ^>  And 
Ant.  L.  m.  c.  IJ.  n,  3. 
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I  was  of  Opinion,  in  which  1  had  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, that  Paul  spoke  of  the  mission  about  the 
impending  famine ;  but  this  mission  cannot  be  in- 
tended ;  it  must  be  a  later  one  which  he  again 
undertook  with  Barnabas  on  another  occasion.  Acts 
XV.  1 — 4.  My  reasons  are  the  following  :  It  was  not 
yet  so  Iong»  since  Paul  had  attained  such  esti- 
mation in  the  Christian  community.  Acts  xi.  25. 
cf.  Galat.  i.  21 — 25.  and  at  the  time  when  he  was 
sent  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  to  be  the  bearer  of 
their  charitable  contributions,  he  was  only  a  local 
teacher  and  assistant  to  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  Acts 
xi.  22.  26.  His  call  to  the  apostolical  office  was  only 
acknowledged  after  his  return  from  this  mission. 
Acts  xiii.  2. 

But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  already! 
appears  as  a  distinguished  Apostle,  corroborated  iaj 
his  claims  by  his  actions.  He  had  already  been  an 
Apostle  among  the  Gentiles,  Galat.  ii.  2.,  and  the 
proofs  were  indubitable,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
Gentiles,  ttKpo(iv(jTiaq  tuayysXiov  and  «Tro<TToXn,  was 
confided  to  him,  so  that  he,  as  teacher  of  the  hea- 
thens, ranked  with  Peter,  the  teacher  of  the  Jews, 
Gal.  ii.  7,  8.  the  appointment  to  this  office,  also, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  higher  power,  x"P»c 
oo^ft*ja,  was  so  authenticated,  that  James,  Peter,  and 
John  entered  into  a  division  with  him,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  reserved  Judaea  to  themselves,  but  as- 
signed to  him  the  wide  world.  Gal  ii.  9.  i 

Such  a  thing  could  only  have  taken  place,  whcn^ 
Paul  had  returned  from  his  great  journey  among, 
the  Heathens,  Acts  xiii.  2. — xv.  and  was  sent,  thei 
second  time,  with  Barnabas,  from  Antioch  to  Jeru-* 
salem,  to  desire  a  decision  of  the  polemical  questioi 
respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  observances. 
Acts  XV.  1 — ^30.   This  mission  alone  can  be  in  tended  ;J 
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it  took  place,  as  he  says,  within  fourteen  years,  since 
which  he  had,  three  years  after  his  conversion,  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  Christian  and  fellow  believer  to 
the  Apostles  and  to  the  community  at  Jerusalem, 
GaL  i.  18.  to  ii,  1.  The  intermediate  journey  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  charitable  contributions  of  the 
people  of  Antioch,  Paul  has  consequently  passed 
over  in  silence  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  be* 
cause  he  did  not  intend  to  sketch  his  biography,  but 
to  show,  in  this  composition  from  facts,  that  he  had 
not  received  his  illumination  from  the  Apostles ;  that 
he  was  not  inferior  to  them  in  authority  and  Apos- 
tolic  power,  and  that  he  stood  in  a  rank  and  dignity 
equal  to  them  according  to  their  own  confession. 
If  then  this  intermediate  journey  had  furnished  him 
with  nothing  useful  to  his  purpose,  it  was  super- 
fluous to  mention  it. 

The  fourteen  years  mentioned  end  with  the  mis- 
sion respecting  the  Jewish  observances,  and  begin 
from  his  first  appearance  as  a  Christian  in  Jerusalem. 
In  what  year,  now,  does  this  scene  fall?  Let  us 
consult  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place, 
and  see  how  much  assistance  we  shall  thence  derive 
for  the  discovery  of  the  year.  At  that  time  he  came 
from  Damascus,  Gal.  i.  17,  18,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  flee,  because  he  had  irritated  the  Jews  by  his  dis- 
courses, and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  over  the 
wall  in  a  basket,  because  the  Jews  sought  after  his 
life,  and  watched  the  gates.  Acts  ix.  22.  29.  Of  this 
circumstance  Paul  again  makes  mention  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xi.  32, 33,  where  we  see 
that  the  governor  of  the  city,  whom  Aretas  the  king 
had  in  Damascus  o  iv  ^ana<rKt^  Qvapyjtq  watched  the 
city  in  person,  or  caused  it  to  be  watched,  and  au- 
thorized the  Jews  to  this  violence,  and  supported 
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them  in  its  execution.     When  did  Aretas  obtain  the 
government  of  Damascus  ? 

Not  long  before  Pompey,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war,  came  into  these  parts,  the  people  of 
Damascus,  for  the  sake  of  ridding  themselves  of  a 
hated  prince,  called  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Ccele-Syria '.  Scarcely  had 
Porapey  approached,  ere  he  intermeddled  in  these 
affairs  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  caused 
Damascus  to  be  taken  by  his  generals",  and  Aretas 
to  be  sought  in  the  interior  of  his  dominions  by  the 
Roman  arms.  But  the  Romans  had  a  difficult  task 
in  these  defiles  and  deserts  ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  did 
his  utmost  to  endanger  them  ;  consequently  a  peace 
was  made*.  Damascus  remained  henceforward  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.  We  see  from  this  period 
its  coins  stamped  with  the  head  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ".  Not  long  before  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Sidon  respecting 
the  boundaries ;  both  cities  contended  for  their 
rights  before  a  Roman  plenipotentiary  in  Syria". 
Still  it  remained  free  under  the  Roman  protection. 

About  this  time  we  again  meet  with  an  Aretas,  king 
of  Petrsea,  who  at  first  was  at  variance  with  the 
Romans,  in  consequence  of  which,  Augustus  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  recognize  him  as  king'.  Herod 
Antipas  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against  him, 
and  afterwards  solicited  assistance  from  the  Romans*. 


'  Jos.  Ant.  L.  xiii.  c.  15.  n.  2. 

*  Adu  L.  xiv,  c.  2.  n.  3, 

•  Ant,  L.  xiv.  c,  5. 

"  Eckhcl,  Doctr.  num.  vet  P.  1.  voLiii.  p,330,  23J 
scriptions  are  all  Greek. 

■  Jos.  Ant.  L.  xviii.  c.  6.  n.  3* 

'  AnL  L.  xvi.  c.  9.  n*  4. 

'  Am.  L,  xviii.  C.5,  n,  1.  and  5. 


The  in- 
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Vitellius  received  the  commission  to  wage  war  upon 
Aretas.  But  whilst  he  was  marching  towards  himj 
he  received  the  account  of  Tiberius's  death.  In- 
stantly Vitellius  retraced  his  steps,  under  the  plea 
that  his  authority  had  ceased '.  The  victory  over 
Herod ;  the  return  of  Vitellius ;  the  change  of  the 
Roman  emperor  and  the  warlike  preparations  which 
had  already  been  made,  seem  to  have  encouraged 
the  Arabian  to  reconquer  Damascus^  which  had  been 
torn  from  his  ancestors.  The  raison  de  guerre,  as 
it  is  commonly  caUed,  rendered  it  expedient  to  de- 
prive the  Romans  of  a  city  which  served  them  as  a 
depot,  and  which  now  served''  Aretas  as  the  protec- 
tion of  his  states. 

A  festival,  probably  the  Passover,  w^as  at  hand, 
when  Vitellius  retired  with  Ms  legions  %  for  Tiberius 
died  on  the  16th  of  March,  of  which  Vitellius  was 
informed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  dismissed 
the  army  in  the  station,  which  it  had  occupied  during 
the  winter.  Now,  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
Arabian  to  invest  Damascus  and  to  open  the  siege. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  Vitellius  would  not  have  suf- 
fered such  a  thing,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  was 


f » *  Ant.  xviih  c.  5.  n.  4. 

^  Some  etymologists  have  absurdly  and  fancifully  deduced  tin's 
name  from  the  Greek.  The  Arabic  version  writes  it  1^1  |  pro- 
bably not  quite  correctly ;  yet  that  the  name  was  of  common  occur- 
rence among  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  an  official  title,  successively 
bestovired  on  the  different  monarchs  of  these  parts,  and  not  written 
with  any  considerable  variation  from  that  in  the  Arabic  version,  we 
aie  assured  by  the  cities  which  bore  a  name  derived  from  hence, 
such  a  ^)-Lj — ik.l — .Jsl.l  &c*,  and  from  the  wells  and  springs, 

which  have  an  equally  evident  derivation.     We  should  suppose  the 
name  to  have  been  written  tU  without  the  final  eii/ot  the  Arabian 
translator.— Translator. 
*  Ant.  L,  xviii  c.  5.  n.  S, 
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indeed  obliged  to  suffer  it ;  if  his  authority  was  at 
an  end,  as  he  himself  declared,  with  respect  to  a  war 
already  proclaimed^  much  more  was  it  at  an  em 
with  regard  to  a  new  one. 

However,  the  dominion  of  the  Nabathaean  kingi 
and  his   deputies  at  Damascus  did  not   last  long. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
Caius  Caesar  disposed  the  aflairs  of  Asia :  he  gave  a 
king  to  the  Ituraean  Arabs,  who  bordered  upon  the 
Nabathaean,  and  upon  one  side  also,  upon  the  do-*] 
minions   of  Damascus,   and  frequently  harassed   it 
by  surprises  ;  he  likewise  severed  some  other  partrj 
from  Arabia  **.     Amidst  such  arrangements,  Damas-^j 
cus,  a  powerful  Roman  garrison-city,  could  not  bar 
overlooked*     Consequently,  the  Arab  possessed  it, 
at  the  most,  only  from  the  middle  of  the  first,  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Caius  Ctesatd 
If  we  place  the  jeopardy  and  flight  of  Paul  in  the 
middle  of  this  period,  they  fall  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  of  Caius's  governmeut  of  the  world. 
If  we  commence  at  this  time,  the  fourteen  yeari 
reach  to  PauFs  second  mission  to  Jerusalem  respect- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  observtoces,  and 
coincide  with  the  twelfth  year  op  Claudius. 

But,  it  is  the  flight  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  to^ 
which  Paul  commencing  from  his  conversion  counts 
THREE  years,  Gal.  1. 15 — 18  *.  These  three  years  are 
cotemporary  with  the  first  of  Caius  and  the  two  last 


*»  Dio.  Cass.  L.  lix.  p»  649.     iV  h  rowf   2oci«/if  fiiy  niv  r«K,, 
^irovpaiwy  r*t>v  *A^/3i«>»',  KorvV  Bi  rr^v  *Ap/xf]H'iay  rn^  afiikpartpayf   K( 
fttra  rovro  icat  ri^g  'Apa/Jtac  rtya  ....  ly^aptaaro, 

*  Some  would  reckon  these  fourleen  years»  not  from  the  flight 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  but  from  the  conversion ;  in  which 
caae  the  three  years  would  be  included  in  tliem.  They  adduce  as  the 
reason^  that  perhaps  Paul  has  carried  every  thing  back  to  this,  which 
was  the  most  remarkabJe  event  of  his  life*     But  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
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of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  reigned  twenty-two  years' 
and  a  half,  minus  one  month.  The  two  years  whidi- 
fall  to  the  share  of  Tiberius,  therefore,  begin  therefore^ 
nearly  about  the  middle  of  the  t went ij- first  of  this  mo- 
narch : — about  this  time  Paul's  conversion  took  place. 

From  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Felix,  a* 
chronological  datum  results  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, Under  Felix  Paul  was  seized  at  Jerusalem  and 
conducted  a  prisoner  to  Caesarea,  Acts  xxi.  27. — xxiii. 
2i,  There  he  remained  until  Felix  was  recalled  by 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  Porcius  succeeded  to  him: 
the  latter  immediately  on  the  commencement  of  his 
administration,  sent  the  Apostle  to  Rome,  because 
he  had  desired  to  receive  his  sentence  from  the  tribu^ 
nal  of  the  emperor,  xxv.  xxvi. 

When  then  did  Felix  retire  from  his  post?  Jose- 
phus  the  Jew  affords  us,  fin  some  measure,  a  defini- 
tion of  the  time.  He  says,  at  the  very  beginning  of] 
his  biography,  "  I  was  bonx  in  the  first  year  of  Caiui' 
Caesar.  In  my  twenty-sixth  year**  (he  continues 
farther  on)  "  1  was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  on  ai*J 
commission'.     For,  when  Felix  had  the  administra-' 


Gnlatians*  his  conversion  is  less  his  object,  than  the  asscnion,  tliat^ 
hi',  had  not  receiveil  Christiaiiity  at  Jerusalem  through  the  instriic<^^ 
tion  of  the  Apoatles,  hut  through  a  higher  commynication.     This  h< 
assigns  to  the  period,  in  which  his  rnstruciion  must  have  taken  phiee^ 
by  a  statement  of  the  places  to  which  he  had  gone,  and  to  which  !ie( 
had  not  gone :  o^ct  dvqk^ov  tlc'lipoooKv^a.  Gal.  i.  17.  tttuTa — tiir/X  ?tri 
tic  'IcpotroXw/ia  :  yet  only  for  15  days : — 18<  and  ixttra  iiX^ov  ;  btU 
not  to  Jerusalem  (31).     Where  the  going  and  the  not  ^oin^  is  th( 
main  poiitt ;  but  not  the  conversion  :  the  subsequent  goitig.  Gal.  ii.  1, 
must   refer  to  a  preceding  one.     Thus  much  (not   losing  sight  of 
the  expression  TraXo),  is  contained   in  the  subject  itself     But  the 
word  jraXtf  {iraXty  dnlitt*')  where  it  is  not  nued  as  an  anttthesisi  h 
in  its  si^iHcation  determinate  and  repetitive,  and  denotes  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  thing*  where  a  similar  case  precedes  it.      Besides* 
it  may  be  placed  for  Ik  civrtpou^  ro  rptrot-  and  TcrapToy. 

'  Vita.  Josephi.  §  3.  and  accurdiiig  to  the  edition  of  Basils  p,  Vtf*C, 
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tion,  he  had  sent  some  priests,  to  whom  I  was  nearl j 
related,  to  Rome,  to  vindicate  themselves  from  some 
trifling  charges.     I  wished  to  save  them,"  &e* 

Caius  and  Claudius  together  reigned  seventeen 
years  and  eight  months ;  Josephus  must,  cons< 
quently,  have  lived  eight  years  and  four  months 
under  Nero,  ere  he  had  attained  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  and  performed  his  journey  to  Rome.  Felix 
was  at  that  time  still  in  Judsca. 

So  should  we  believe ;  but  he  was  no  longer  in  his 
post,  when  Josephus  complained  of  his  oppressions,^ 
Such  an  undertakings  whilst  he  was  in  authority,  waa 
hazardous  in  the  highest  degree.  We  also  find,  thatj 
immediately  after  his  dismissal  from  his  office  hi^ 
accusers  appeared  against  him,  and  sought  justice  at 
Rome  *.  We  must  therefore  admit  the  recal  of  Felix 
to  have  been  before  the  journey  of  Josephus. 

The  subsequent  condition  of  Felix  places  his  recalj 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Nero.  The  complaints  alleged 
by  the  Jews  were  so  important  and  well  founded, 
that  the  Governor  might  have  forfeited  his  life.  Nero 
pardoned  him,  solely  through  the  intercession  of  PaDas, 
He  was  brother  to  Felix.  But  Pallas  himself  lost  his 
life  in  the  eighth  consulate  under  this  emperor  *" :  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  departure  of  Felix 
one  year  before  this  event. 

I  have  clearly  noticed  some  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  it.  In  the  year  in  which  Pallas  died, 
P.  Marius  and  L.  Asinius  were  consuls.  Tacit  Ann. 
xiv,  48.  and  as  Seneca,  after  the  death  of  Burrhus, 


•  Job.  Ant.  L.  xx.  c.  8.  n.  9.  Josephus  went  considerably  later 
tlian  these  :  for,  when  he  executed  his  commission  in  Rome,  Popp^ei 
was  already  the  declared  spouse  of  the  Emperor.  (Vita,  c«  3.)  which 
oidy  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero» 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  xiv.  towards  the  end.  Dlo,  Cass.  L.  Ixii* 
p.  706,  707»     Joseph,  ioc.  cit. 
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c.  53.  says  in  the  address  to  Nero^  ''  the  eighth 
YEAR  OP  THY  REIGN,"  Burrhus  was  perhaps  still  alive, 
when  the  plaintifis  appeared  against  Felix,  Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  c.  8.  n.  9. :  yet  he  was  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims, who  fell  in  this  year,  to  the  misfortune  of  Rome, 
But  I  will  build  nothing  upon  this ;  for  the  year  of 
Pailas's  death  is  decisive;  Felix  must  have  been 
recalled  previously  to  it,  i.  e,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Nero. 


¥ 
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After  having  extracted  the  preceding  events, 
which  are  united  in  a  definite  period,  we  are 
obliged  to  fill  up  a  considerable  interval,  which  is 
important  with  regard  to  the  chronological  circum- 
stances of  several  of  Paul's  Epistles.  It  comprises 
the  years,  which  are  between  the  second  mission  of 
Paul  on  account  of  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish 
ordinances  and  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem.  Some 
events  and  actions  carpy  with  them  definitions  of 
time,  others  again  do  not. 

When  they  had  returned  to  Antioch  from  their 
mission  to  the  holy  city,  Paul  and  Baniabas  con- 
tinued their  ministerial  occupations,  Acts  xv.  35. 
In  the  mean  time  Peter  aiTived  at  Antioch,  where 
the  well  known  scene  between  him  and  Paul  took 
place,  GaL  ii.  2*  After  some  time  Paul  and  Bar- 
imbas  resolved  to  undertake  a  second  journey  to  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor,  Acts  xv.  36.,  but  separated 
from  each  other  on  account  of  Mark.  Paul  went 
afterwards  with  Silas.  The  period  from  the  return 
from  Jerusalem  until  the  beginning  of  the  journey 
to  Asia  Minor  seems  to  comprise  several  months. 

Y   2 
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That  which  may  be  said  of  it  with  some  probability^ 
is,  that  it  was  not  undertaken,  until  the  most  incle-^ 
ment  part  of  the  winter  was  passed.  Barnabas/ 
whose  only  object  was  to  visit  Cyprus,  probably 
entered  upon  his  journey  during  the  autumn,  that  he 
might  reach  it  before  tlie  setting  in  of  winter.  It 
would,  however,  be  immaterial  to  us,  whether  Paul 
had  or  had  not  beguu  his  journey  during  the  har-- 
vest. 

Paul,  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Cilicia,  came  to  Pisidia, 
Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  and  obeyed  the  summons  of  | 
a  vision  to  go  to  Europe,  embarked,  travelled 
through  Macedonia,  visited  Athens,  and  arrived  at 
Corinth,  where  he  remained.  It  was  probably  late 
in  the  year,  when  the  Apostle  an'ived  at  this  station^ 
Acts  XV,  40, — xviii.  1.  , 

Here  he  abode  one  year  and  six  months.  Act* 
xviii.  2,  From  autumn  until  spring,  six  months  ;• 
ftom  spring  until  the  following  spring,  one  year* 
As  soon  as  the  sea  was  navigable,  he  embarked  fovfj 
Asia,  Acts  xviii.  18.,  and  landed  at  Ephesus ;  but 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  detained  here  on  ac-' 
count  of  the  Feast,  which  he  had  determined  to  ce- 
lebrate at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xviii.  20,  21.  The  feast- 
is  not  named  ;  but  is  most  likely  the  Pentecost,  for, 
with  the  spring  voyage  from  Corinth,  he  could 
hardly  have  reached  Jerusalem  by  this  circuitoua'j 
way,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover.  j 

From  Palestine  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Antioch, 
where  he  staid,  ^^ovov  nva,  an  indefinite  time,  then^ 
he  travelled    through   Galatia  and   Phrygia,    Acta* I 
xviii.  23,  and  according  to  his  promise,  came  down 
to  Ephesus.     As  we  shall  show  in  the  treatise  orfj 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  Paul  passed  the  winter  in  Ni-' 
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copolis  on  the  Issus,  at  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor. 
From  thence  he  might  reach  Ephesus,  by  way  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygian  in  a  couple  of  months. 

At  Ephesus  he  taught  during  three  months  in  the 
Synagogue,  which  he,  however,  abandoned,  and  es- 
tablished his  pulpit  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus, 
where  he  continued  to  preach  for  two  years.  Acts 
xix,  S,  9,  10.  He  had  intended  to  stay  at  Ephesus 
till  Whitsuntide,  1  Cor*  x\i.  8,  but  was  driven  away 
sometime  before,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection, 
Acts  xix.  2L — XX.  2.  He  then  directed  his  course 
to  Macedonia,  which  he  traversed  preaching  and  ex- 
horting, till  he  came  into  Greece,  where  he  staid  for 
three  months ;  then  he  began  his  return,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Paschal  days  embarked  for  Asia,  xx.  3.  6. 
and  intended,  if  possible,  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  Whit- 
suntide, XX.  6.  Consequently  a  year  had  elapsed 
from  his  departure  from  Ephesus  shortly  before 
Whitsuntide,  to  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  at  Whitsun- 
tide, 

We  are  forced  particularly  to  notice  this  last 
voyage,  on  account  of  doubts  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  narrative'.  Let  us,  therefore,  accom- 
pany the  Apostle,  that  we  may  convince  ourselves 
how  far  the  supposed  difficulties  are  well  founded* 
Seven  days  after  Easter  he  left  Philippi,  and 
arrived  at  Troas  five  days  afterwards,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  days.  Acts  xx,  6.  From  Troas  he  went 
through  Assos,  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos,  to  Mile- 
tus, in  four  days.  Acts  xx.  13,  li,  15.,  for  Assos  is 
at  a  small  distance  from  Troas,  and  not  a  day's 
journey,  as  it  is  stated.  The  ship  had  only  to  sail 
round  Cape  Lectos,  and  then  to  take  in  the  Apostle, 
to    continue  its  course    to   Mitylene.      The    days 

'  Benlioldu  Histor.  Crit*  Intro^uciiot)  lo  tlie  Old  and  New 
TesUment,  vol.  vi.  note  2.  to  |  720.  p.  557.5. 
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hitherto  enumerated  are  twenty-three.  But  it  was  the 
third  of  the  unleavened  bread,  from  which  they 
commenced  the  computation  of  the  fifty  to  Whit- 
suntide, consequently  three  days  must  be  deducted 
from  our  account :  twenty  had  then  expired,  and 
thirty  were  yet  left  until  Whitsuntide. 

The  distance  from  Samos  to  Miletus  is  not  great,] 
compared  with  the  other  days'  journeys,  the  ship 
thus     arrived    in    broad     day    light    at    Miletus. 
We  will,  however,  build  nothing  upon  that.     Paul 
sent  to  Ephesus,  convoked  the  chiefs  of  the  com- 
munity, consoled  them  on  their  arrival,  took  leave, I 
and  set  sail  without  delay,  Acts  xx.  16—38,     The 
number  of  days  is  unknown,  yet  confessedly,  thid 
may  have   been  performed  in  three  days.      From 
Miletus  Paul  went  by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patera,  in 
three  days.  Acts  xxi*  i.     At  Patara  he  was  forced  to 
go  on  board  another  vessel ;  what  delay  this  caused'^ 
we  know  not,  nor  do  we  know  how  long  the  voyage 
to  Tyre  lasted,  which,  at  all  events  amounts  to  double 
the  voyage  from  Miletus  to  Patara.     Luke  only  re* 
commences  his  reckoning  on  the  continent.    At  Tyre 
they  tarried  seven  days.  Acts  xxi,  4,,  from  thence 
they  went  to  Ptolemais,  a  day's  journey,  and  re^ 
mained  there  one  day,  xxi.  7.     On  the  following  day 
they  went  to  Caesarea,  where  they  made  a  longer 
stay,  Ji^ipac  wXhov^,  for  which  no  definite  computa- 
tion exists.     The  known  periods  from  Tyre  to  Cae- 
sarea,  allowing  one  day  from  Ptolemais  to  Ca;sarea, 
amount  to  ten  days.      The  time  of  the    stay  at 
Miletus,  at  Patara,  of  the  passage  to  Tyre,  and  finally 
of  the  several  days  at  Cajsarea  is  not  known  ;  — for 
these,  however,  twenty  days  remain.     But  from  these 
we  must  also  deduct  one  day  for  the  journey  from 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  a  second,  because 
the  Apostle  was  already,  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
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feast,  conducted  to  the  house  of  James.  Conse- 
quently we  have  still  eighteen  days  before  us  for  the 
undetermined  intervals. 

If  then  the  business  at  Miletus  was  despatched  in 
three  days ;  if  Paul  could  set  sail  on  the  following 
day  from  Patara ;  if  the  passage  thence  to  Tyre  was 
performed  in  six  days,  the  number  of  eight  days 
w  ould  be  left  for  the  Vepac  ttXuovq  at  Caesarea.  There 
appears  no  impossibility  in  this.  That  the  passage 
was  favorable,  we  know  from  that  part  of  it  to  Patara; 
that  it  was  quick  beyond  expectation  in  the  second 
period  we  know  from  the  sequel ;  there  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  so  many  days  left,  which  Paul 
was  able  to  dedicate  to  his  friends  at  Tyre,  Ptolemais, 
and  at  Caesarea.  Paul  therefore  arrived,  according  to 
his  wish,  at  Jerusalem  by  Whitsuntide,  Acts  xx.  16, 
where  he  was  taken  to  prison.  From  his  departure 
from  Ephesus  until  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem, 
nearly  one  year  elapsed,  i.  e,  from  Whitsuntide  to 
Whitsuntide. 

These  are  the  intermediate  events  between  the 
mission  of  Paul  from  Antioch  on  account  of  the 
Jewish  observances  and  his  apprehension  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  part,  as  we  have  seen,  they  carry  dates 
with  them ;  in  part  these  may  be  inferred  with  pro- 
bability from  circumstances ;  as  wc  have  discovered 
the  first  and  deduced  the  others  from  inferences, 
they  fill  up  the  space  of  seven  years.  The  mission,' 
which  is  recorded,  took  place  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Claudius ;  if  we  start  from  hence,  and  continue  our 
computation  for  seven  years,  we  shall  stop  at  the 
fifth  year  of  Nero. 
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SECTION  LXXVIII, 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Nero,  Felix  laid  down  his 
office  ill  Judaea.  Paul  had  passed  two  whole  years  hi 
prison  under  him.  Acts  xxiv.  27.,  consequently  he 
was  seized  in  the  fifth  year  of  Nero.  The  periods, 
compared  with  the  computation  in  the  preceding 
sections,  coincide  exactly  with  each  other.  Festus 
now  cited  Paul  before  him,  and  after  some  interme- 
diate occurrences,  sent  him  to  Rome  according  to  J 
his  desire,  ^ 

The  year  was  far  advanced;  yet  on  account  of 
the  deviations  of  the  Jewish  months  from  equations» 
until  the  intercalation,  each  time^  brought  the  year 
again  into  the  track  of  the  seasons^  the  measure  of 
time  according  to  our  monthly  computations,  can 
only  be  discovered  by  entering  into  tedious  particu- 
lars. Thus  far  we  may  with  certainty  assume^  that 
the  last  of  the  seventh  month  fell  as  late  as  possible. 
Acts  xxvii.  9.  in  which  case  it  ended  on  our  second 
of  October.  The  Apostle  was  obliged  to  stay  for 
three  months  during  the  winter  in  Malta,  Acts  xxviii, 
2,  that  is,  till  March,  when  navigation  again  com- 
menced. Thenceforward  the  voyage  continued  with- 
out interruption  ;  the  Apostle  arrived  at  Rome  in 
the  spring  of  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign ;  be 
remained  there  two  full  years,  and  was  set  at  liberty 
in  the  spring  of  the  tenth  year  of  Nero  ;  not  without 
a  fortunate  dispensation;  for  in  this  very  year,  during 
the  autumn,  Nero's  persecution  broke  out. 


The  Apostle,  as  we  perceive  from  some  of  his 
Epistles,  which  he  wrote  from  Rome,  intended  to 
visit  his  friends  again  in  the  East;  on  the  other  hand 
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lie  expresses  his  wish  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Roinaus 
to  go  to  Spain,  when  he  had  seen  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  records  assures 
«8,  that  the  latter  took  place.  He  went  to  the 
western  limits  of  the  globe  tm  np^ia  ^v&mg,  and  died 
after  his  return  iwt  rtav  nyovfuvutv  ^.  I  do  not  see  what 
can  be  objected  to  the  account  of  a  man  who  was 
confidentially  intimate  with  the  Apostle,  and  who 
lived  in  Rome,  from  whence  the  journey  was  im- 
dertaken,  unless  the  record  be  rejected  with  the 
greatest  injustice;  especially  as  he  wrote  this  to 
the  Corinthian  community,  which  had  means  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  fortunes  of  Paul,  who, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  had  lived  and  taught  among 
them. 

But  if  it  be  resolved  not  to  acknowledge  the 
writing,  as  a  work  of  Clemens,  the  advantage 
in  favor  of  its  opponents  is  not  very  great- 
They  cannot,  at  ail  events,  deny  that  the  Epistle 
existed  in  the  second  century.  The  author  was 
then,  according  to  time,  fully  qualified  to  speak  from 
accredited  traditions.  And  now  one  word  more. 
In  the  second  century,  the  church  of  Corinth  was 
also  capable  of  knowing,  whether  the  Epistle  were 
authentic,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  objecting  to 
it ;  yet  they,  every  year,  publicly  read  it  in  their 
congregations,  down  to  the  times  of  Eusebius,  thus 
annually  renewing  the  testimony  of  its  authenticity. 

The  words  twt  rwv  nyovpL^vwp  may  be  understood  of 
the  last  times  of  Nero,  in  which  Tigellinus  and 
Nymphidius  Sabinus  governed  arbitrarily,  and  also 
afterwards,  when  Sabinus  claimed  the  sword  from 
Tigellinus  and  affected  the  management  of  affairs 


^  Clem.  Rora*  Epist,  1.  ad  Corinth.     Sect  5. 
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for  Galba  until  his  arrival  \  In  this  case  the  expla* 
nation  accords  with  the  other  accounts,  which  ini-i 
pute  the  death  of  the  Apostle  to  Nero's  reign.  At 
least,  no  power  of  a  new  Emperor  was  instrumental  ta] 
his  execution.  A  second  exposition,  which  refers  in  the 
words  iwi  T«)tnf  Tijov^ivtav  to  the  times  of  Galba>  Otho^J 
and  Vitellius,  disclaims  agreement  with  the  rest  of 
the  historical  declarations  "*. 

But  the  first  happened  at  least,  in  part»  The 
feet  immediately  follows,  according  to  the  suc^l 
cession  of  time,  the  voyage  to  the  western  frontier 
of  the  continent,  and  immediately  precedes  the 
death  of  the  Apostle,  of  which  it  was  the  principal 
cause.  Paul  attempted  to  go  to  the  East,  and  arrived 
as  far  as  Corinth,  where  he  met  Peter,  con- 
nected himself  with  him,  and  went  with  him  to 
Rome.  This  Dionysius  of  Corinth  testifies;  he 
says  Peter  and  Paul  met  each  other  in  our  Corinth, 
and  went  together  to  Italy,  where  they  died  on  ac- 
count of  Christianity".  In  the  eleventh  year  of^ 
Nero,  Peter  was  yet  in  Asia,  provided  he  wrote 
from  Babylon  his  first  Epistle  on  account  of  the 
alarms  occasioned  by  the  persecution  of  Nero.  (See 
Section  162,)  About  this  time  Paul  was  on  his 
journey  to  the  western  border,  so  that  they  could 
not  have  met  each  other  in  Corinth,  before  the 
twelfth  year  of  Nero* 

We  here  insert  as  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the 

»  PlutatcK  in  Gaibfi,  c.  8. 

■  It  is  true  that  the  ancients  mention  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  yet  they 
differently  state  the  tinie»  The  most  de&nite  account  I  find  in  Jerome 
Script  Ecdes,  y.  Paul.  Hie  ergo  decimo  quarto  Neronis  anno, 
eddem  die,  qnb  Petriis  Romas  capice  truncatus  .  *  *  «  anno  post 
passionem  Domini  tricessimo  septimo. 

"  Apud  Euscb.  H.  E.  L.  n.  c.  2S. 
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Apostle  Paul,  according  to  the  chronological  data 
which  we  have  discovered,  at  able  from  the  time  of 
his  conversion  to  that  of  his  liberation  from  the 
Roman  prison. 

The  XX  1st  year  of  Tiberius  (about  the  middle 
of  it)  or  14,  in  the  Christian  aera,  is  the 
commencement  of  Paul's  conversion.         .     36 

The  XXIIIrd  or  last  of  Tiberius,  and  the  first 

of  Caius  Caesar,  are  .  .  .38 

The  Ilnd  year  from  Caius  Caesar  is         .  .39 

Paul  escapes  from  Damascus,  and  goes  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  IVth  year  of  Claudius  Caesar  (at  the  com- 
mencement) is        •  .  .  .45 
Paul's  first  mission  from  Antioch  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  Xllth  year  of  Claudius  is  .  .53 

Paul's  second  mission  from  Antioch  to  Jeru* 
salem. 

TheXIIIthyear  of  Claudius  is  .  .     54 

Paul  travels  at  the  end  of  winter  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Europe  as  far  as  Corinth,  here 
he  preaches  in  the  following  autumn. 

The  XI  Vth  year  of  Claudius  is  .  .55 

Paul  is  at  Corinth  during  the  winter  and 
spring  till  the  following  autumn. 

The  1st  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  .56 

Paul  is  during  the  winter  at  Corinth ;  em- 
barks for  Asia  in  the  spring  ;  arrives  at  Jerusa- 
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lem  at  the  Pentecost;  and  then  goes  tp  Aib 
tioch. 

The  Ilnd  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  .    67 

Paul  winters  at  Nicopolis,  goes  to  Ephesus 
and  preaches  there. 

The  Ilird  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  ,    58 

Paul  preaches  at  Ephesus. 

The  IVth  year  of  Nero  is  ,  .    59 

Paul  is  at  Ephesus  and  in  Asia  till  the  Pente- 
cost^— embarks  for  Macedonia. 

The  Vth  year  of  Nero  is  .  .60 

Paul  winters  in  Achaia>  arrives  agaui  at  Jenisa- 
lem  at  the  Pentecost^ — ^is  apprehended^' 

The  Vlth  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  .    61 

Paul  in  prison  at  Csesarea. 

The  Vllth  year  of  Nero  is         .  .  .62 

Paul  in  prison  at  Cssarea^ — is  sent  to  Rome 
in  the  autumn. 

The  Vlllth  year  of  Nero  is         .  ^.  63 

Paul  arrives  in  the  spring, — is  a  prisoner  at 
Rome. 

The  IXth  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  /    W 

Paul  is  a  prisoner  at  Rome. 

The  Xth  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  .65 

Paul  is  liberated  in  the  spring. 

Let  us    say  a  few  words  more  in  explanation  of 
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this  chronological  table.  Jesus  was  entering  on  the 
XXXth  year  of  his  life,  in  the  XVth  year  of  Tiberius  s 
reign,  when  the  baptism  was  administered  to  him, 
Luke  iii.  23.  t»erfi  irwv  TpiaK'ovra  a^yo^uvu^^  This  de- 
termination of  time  I  here  assume  to  be  correct, 
without  any  farther  investigation,  which,  since  it 
requires  a  treatise  to  itself,  I  must  here  prove.  The 
baptism  preceded  the  first  passover,  nearly  fifty 
OT  sixty  days,  forty  of  which  were  spent  in  the 
desert;  the  rest  belong  to  the  preceding  events 
at  Bethabara,  and  in  Galilee,  John  i,  29,— ii.  13, 
The  beginning  of  these  fifty  or  sixty  days  before  the 
passover,  falls  in  the  month  of  February.  But 
February  is  about  the  middle  of  the  XVth  year  of 
Tiberius's  reign.  For  Augustus,  from  whose  death 
the  commencement  of  Tiberius's  reign  must  be 
counted,  died  on  the  19th  of  Augusts  From  about 
the  middle  of  Febniary  till  the  middle  of  August 
six  months  expired ;  there  are  consequently  six 
more  wanting  to  complete  the  year. 

Tiberius  died  in  the  XXIIIrd  year  of  his  detested 
reign,  on  the  16th  of  the  month  of  March  ^  If  the 
XXXth  of  Jesus  began  in  the  middle  of  his  XVth 
year,  or  in  February,  the  XXXVIIIth  Christian  year 
must  have  begun  in  the  middle  of  his  XXIilrd. 
Since  he,  as  we  have  said,  died  in  March,  he  did 
not  live  longer  than  one  month  in  this  XXXVIIIth 
Christian  year.     It  continues  consequently  in  the 


•  Dio.  Cass,  L,  LVI,  p,  590,  WecHel.  says:  riy  t^ve^  *.-ai  cecarjj 
Tov  AhyovtTTQv.  Sucton.  c.  100,  in  Aug.  says  the  same  according  to 
Roman  mode ;  deciml  quarta  Kal.  Sepiemb. 

*  Tacit,  L.  VI.  Ann.  c.  50.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  73.  Eutrop.  c.  II. 
agree  as  to  xvii.  Kal.  April,  but  Dio.  Cass.  L.  tviii.  fin-  rjj  icrij 
icat  eUo<rri|  tov  Moprtov  iffiipf  has  by  mistake  read  vii*  Kal.  for 
xvii.  Kal.  The  declaration  of  Josephus  is  very  exact.  Bell  Jud. 
L,  11.  C,  9.   n,  5.  iVij  ivo  irpot  itnoffL  jcai  rpnc  »//i«pactVi  ^r/ffn'  fi. 
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fiist  of  Caius  Caesar ;  and  his  second  is  the  XXXIXth 
of  the  Christian  tera. 

Caius  did  not  terminate  his  fourth  or  last  jear ; 
he  had  attained  the  highest  Power  in  March,  and 
died  on  the  Sith  of  January  ^  This  however  makes 
little  difference  to  the  Christian  year,  which  continues 
to  run  on  pretty  much  the  same  under  his  successor. 

Claudius  assumed  the  government,  and  admini»* 
tered  it  full  thirteen  years,  and  a  part  of  the  14th 
until  the  middle  of  October  '*  The  year  of  Nero, 
which  begins  from  thence,  consequently  precedes 
the  Christian  by  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  year  and 
some  days. 

*  Sueton.  in  Caio.  c.  58.  Nono  Kal.  Febr.'ande.  69.  impertTit 
Cnennio,  et  decern  mensibus,  diebus  octo.  Jbaeph.  B.  Jnd.  L.  n. 
c.  11.  has  probably  miataken  fi^vae  ^m  fbr  diebua  oclo. 

<  Sueton.  Claud,  c  45.  exeesait.  iii.  Idua  Octobria.  ef^  TadL  Ann, 
xiL  69.  Dio.  L.  lxi.  cap.  penult  givea  it  oozrectljr;  ^ccrqXXa£e  rjf 
rptrjii  cat  deifarp  tov  'Oicr«a/3p4ov. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 


SECTION  LXXIX. 

Saul,  ViKtt^,  or  Paul,  as  he  called  himself^  when  h< 
was  among  the  GreekSj  or  in  memory  of  that  first 
illustrious  Disciple,  with  whom  he  found  access  and 
a  favourable  reception',  viz,  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
proconsul  of  Cyprus  (for  here  this  application  occurs 
for  the  first  time.  Acts  xiii.  9.),  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  city  which,  in  the  days  of 
Strabo^  stood  next  to  Athens  and  Alexandria  in 
arts  and  sciences.  He  learned  (according  to  the  an- 
cient Jewish  proverb :  He  who  does  not  teach  his 
son  a  trade,  trains  him  to  steal)  the  trade  of  a  tent- 
cloth  maker'.     He  very  early  displayed  an  uncom- 


*  Hieronym.  in  Catal*  v.  Paulus  :  quumque  primuni  ad  predica. 
lionem  ejus  Sergius  Paulys  Procansul  Cypri,  credidisset^  ah  eo, 
quod  cum  Christi  fidci  Bubjugarat,  sortitus  est  nomen  Paului. 
Origen.  Prjef.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  T.  rv.  p.  460.  Huaei. 

*  Strabo  Geogr.  L.  xiv.  p.  463.  Ed.  Casaub.  1587. 

^  SictjKOjrotoci  Acta  xiii,  3*  Michaelis,  from  this  expression,  wished 
to  make  him  a  mechaQic  ;  for  m  antient  comedy  ffKtiyomw^  was,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  Pollux,  equivalent  to  /iij^^avojrotoc  :  row^  ^e  fifi-)^ayovi>tovf: 
cat  <rr]7Koirotovc  h  «^«Xaia  irw/iy^ca  wKo/xa^'f .  Edit.  Grynaei.  Col.  415. 
But  this  scholar  has  misunderstood  the  author  :  the  question  here  is 
only  of  tiie  tbeatre  and  its  machineries  :  the  expression  ^  »aXato  rw- 
fifhat  is  placed  for  the  technical  language  of  the  comedians.  In  this 
manner,  in  a  perfectly  parallel  passage,  are  v  via  and  /;  dp^^aia 
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mon  harshness  of  character,  and  an  intolerant  stub- 
bornness. By  these  qualities  he  was  distinguished 
even  as  a  youth  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen.  Acts  vii. 
58.,  viij.  1,  %  3. 

These  dispositions  developed  themselves,  under 
public  favour,  freely  and  uninterruptedly,  even  to 
petulant  cruelty.  He  was  ferocious,  intruding  into 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  Christians  ; 
he  dragged  forth  men  and  women,  to  take  them  to 

JC4iJ/i^^£a  is  used:  ^  Be  via  Kt^fi^Cia  Kat  'n'poirio'TroTrotoy  c!p})*>'0',  oy  i/ 
dp^ata  iTKcvoTroiov  IicqXei,  CoI.  9L  Cf.  Schol.  Minor  in  Sophoclt  Ajac* 
edit.  BniDckli  ad  v.  8.  For  die  machinery^  which  inhrcKluced  the 
Deus  €x  tnachindf  was  adjoined  to  the  scenes,  and  was  a  part  of  them 
as  the  Lexicographer  declares,  -jripi  fupuy  ^^arpow,  col.  229,  They 
might,  therefore,  both  have  been  the  work  of  the  game  artist,  wherC' 
fore  he  was  alternately  called  a  constructor  of  machinery,  and  a  con- 
structor of  scenes,  just  as  in  the  second  passage  he  is  at  one  time 
called  a  vizard- maker,  and  at  anoUicr  a  maker  of  implements.  The 
preparation  of  theatrical  stages  was  certainly  not  the  work  of  Paul ; 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  called  him  cjcwroro^oc  and  oKnyo^pafoi,  a 
maker  of  tents  from  skins.  Suicer.  Tkesaur.  philoL  p.  982.  They 
were  apparently  induced  from  the  military  tents  to  acount  him  a 
worker  in  leather :  for  these  tents  were  prepared  from  the  skins  of 
animals,  whence  proceed  the  phrases  of  the  ancients  :  exercitum  sub 
peUibus  habere,  peUiims  conimere  mU'Uem^  etc.  The  native  land  of  the 
Apostle  gives  to  us  the  best  explanation  respecting  his  profession ;  it 
produced  very  shaggy  and  rough-haired  goats  and  rams,  whence 
KiXtJctoc  rpayot  became  a  proverbial  expression,  to  signify  a  man  by 
no  means  well  bred.  From  the  hair  of  these  the  Cilicians  mamifac* 
lured  a  thick  and  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  which  was  thence  called 
cUiciumf  cilicia,  KiXtria  :  KtXutoc  rpayof,  o  Mcrvc,  roioi/roi  yap  iy 
KtkiKiqi  ytyoyrat  rpayot,  o^iv  Kat  ra  Ik  rwK  Tpiy(jiay  intyriBtfiivQ  KiXwta 
KoKovvTai.  Suidas.  Cf.HesycL  ei  Salmas.'m  SoUnum.  p.S17.  As  to  the 
use  of  these  in  war  and  navigation,  cf.  Vegcl^  de  re  Mil.  L.  iv,  c.  6. 
et  Seroiumin  Georg,  L.  iii.  v.  112.  But  they  were  principally  used 
by  the  Nomades  in  Syria,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for 
Shepherd's  tents.     Plln.  Huior.  Nat,  h,  vi,  c,  g8»     Nomades,  ia- 

festatoreaque  Chaldaeorura  scenitae et  ipsi  vagi,  sed  a  taber- 

naculis  cognominati,  quae  cUiciis  nietantur,  ubi  Iibuit.  This  article 
of  national  industry  Paul  also  had  chosen  for  his  business,  and  wa<i 
a  lent-cloth  maker, 
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prison,  Acts  viii.  1^ — 4.  But  this  sphere  of  operation 
became  soon  too  confined  for  him :  Jerusalem  be- 
came too  narrow  for  his  blood-thirstiness.  He  of- 
fered himself  to  the  Sanhedrin,  and  solicited  permis- 
sion to  persecute  the  Christians  in  Damascus  and  on 
the  way  to  it,  where  he  put  in  chains  persons  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  with  inhuman  satisfaction.  Acts  xi. 
1,  2.,  xxii.  4. 

This  most  violent  man,  having  such  terrible  pro- 
pensities, whose  turbulent  impulses  rendered  him  ol' 
a  most  enterprising  character,  would  have  become 
nothing  better  than  a  John  of  Gishala,  u  blood- 
Intoxicated  zealot,     {i^nrvtuv  airttXnv  teat  ^ovoi*,  Acts  ix. 

1.)  had  not  his  whole  soul  been  changed  by  an  un- 
expected  catastrophe- 


SECTiON  LXXX, 


The  harsh  tone  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  the 
principles  of  Pharisaism,  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  severity,  and  was  the  pre-dominant  party 
among  the  Jews. 

He  partly  received  his  literary  instruction  from 
Gamaliel,  a  teacher  of  great  consideration  at  that 
time.  Acts  xxii,  4.  He  learned  from  him  the  Law  and 
the  Jewish  traditional  doctrines,  waT^iKatj  wa^a^oativ. 
His  disposition  promised  an  indefatigable  and  a 
persevering  scholar,  and  the  sequel  showed,  that  he 
really  was  so.  He  understood  all  the  Biblical  modes 
of  explanation  current  at  that  time,  Allegory,  Typo- 
logy, Accommodation,  and  Tradition.  He  was  also 
far  from  being  a  stranger  to  Greek  literature.  Acts 
xvii*  2a   1  Cor.  xv.  33.  Tit.  i,  12. 

Nature  had  not  withholden  from  him  the  external 

VOL.  II.  « 
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endowments  of  eloquence,  although  he  afterwards 
spoke  very  modestly  of  them.  At  Lystra  he  wasj 
deemed  the  tutelar  God  of  eloquence. 


SECTION  LXXXI. 


This  character,  qualified  for  great  things,  but  not 
master  of  himself  from  excess  of  internal  power, 
was  an  extreme  of  human  dispositions,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  course,  was  prone  to  absolute 
extremities.  His  religion  w^as  a  destructive  zeal,  hia 
anger  was  fierceness,  his  fury  required  victims.  A 
ferocity  so  boisterous  did  not  psychologically  qualify 
him  for  a  Christian,  nor  for  a  philanthropist ;  but, 
least  of  all,  for  a  quietly  enduring  man.  He,  never- 
theless, became  all  this  on  his  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, and  each  bursting  emotion  of  his  mind 
Bubsided  directly  into  a  well-regulated  and  noble 
character. 

Formerly  hasty  and  irritable,  now  only  spirited 
and  resolved  ;  formerly  violent,  now  full  of  energy 
and  enterprising :  once  ungovernably  refractory 
against  every  thing  which  obstructed  him,  now  only 
persevering;  once  fanatical  and  morose,  now  only 
serious ;  once  cruel,  now  only  severe  ;  once  a  harsh 
zealot,  now  fearing  God ;  fonnerly  unrelenting,  deaf 
to  sympathy  and  commiseration,  now  bimself  ac- 
quainted with  tears,  which  he  had  seen  without  effect 
in  others.  Formerly  the  friend  of  none,  now  the 
brother  of  mankind,  well-meaning,  compassionate, 
sympathizing ;  yet  never  weak,  always  great,  in  the 
midst  of  sadness  and  sorrow  manly  and  noble  ;  so  he' 
shewed  himself  at  his  deeply  moving  departure  from 
Miletus   (Acts  xx-) :    it  is    like   the  departure  of 
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Moses,  like  the  resignation  of  Samuel,  sincere  and 
heartfelt,  full  of  self-recollection^  and  in  the  midst  of 
pain  full  of  dignity. 

Thus  his  mind  not  only  received  a  different  im- 
pulse, and  his  constantly  excited  irritability  not  only 
a  different  point  of  action;  but  this  untamed  dispo- 
sition was  so  brought  to  a  state  of  equability  in  all 
its  inclinations  and  passions,  that  his  great  powers 
became  harmoniously  blended  in  a  new  tone  of  mind, 
from  the  accordance  of  which  his  elevated  character 
springs  forth. 

If  this,  as  it  is  described  to  us,  was  the  result  of 
his  conversion,  every  one  may  judge  for  himself, 
whether  these  are  traits  of  an  unregulated  head,  or 
of  a  man,  who,  having  more  than  ordinary  propen- 
sities, acts  with  reflection  according  to  established 
laws.  We  shall  therefore  be  easily  able  also  to  an- 
swer to 'ourselves  the  question:  how  far  his  share 
in  Christianity  was  seriously  grounded  in  his  mind 
and  moral  consciousness  ? 
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His  writings  are  a  true  expression  of  this  cha- 
racter.    They  testify  an  independent  spirit,  whose 
inceptions  and  ideas  originate  in  himself,  and   are 
[slsQ  treated  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  iu  the  commu- 
.lucation  and  representation  of  them.  Even  the  same 
^thought,  if  it  often  occurs  in  his  writings,  always 
.contains  something  new  in  his  application  and  ex- 
pression of  it.     In  the  production  and  description, 
a  lively  and  active  spirit  is  manifested,  which  is  in  pos- 
fiession  of  a  convertible  store  of  ideas,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar felicity  in  imparting  them. 

So  is  it  also  with  regard  to  the  tone  predominant 
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in  them-  Severity,  manly  seriousness,  and  senti- 
ments which  ennoble  the  heart,  are  interchanged 
with  mildness,  affability  and  sympathy :  and  their 
transitions  are  such,  as  nature  begets  in  the  heart  of 
a  man  penetrated  by  his  subject,— noble  and  discern- 
ing. He  exhorts,  reproaches  and  consoles  again, 
he  attacks  with  energy,  urges  with  impetuosity, 
then  again  he  speaks  kindly  to  the  soul ;  he  displays 
his  finer  feelings  for  the  welfare  of  others,  his  for- 
bearance and  his  fear  of  afflicting  any  body :  aD  as 
the  subject,  time,  opposite  dispositions  and  circum- 
stances require. 

There  prevails  throughout  in  them  an  importuning 
language,  an  earnest  and  lively  communication. 
Rom.  i.  26 — 32-  is  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous 
description  of  morals.  His  antitheses,  Rom-  ii,  21. 
—24.,  2  Cor.  iv.  8—12.,  vi.  9—11.,  ix.  22—30. ;  his 
enumerations  I  Cor.  xiii.  4 — 10.,  2  Cor.  vi.  4—7., 
2  Tim.  iii.  1—5.,  Ephes.  iv.  4^7.,  v.  3—6.  ;  his  gra- 
dations Rom.  viii.  29,  30.,  Tit.  iii.  3,  4.— the  in- 
terrogations, exclamations  and  comparisons,  some- 
times animate  his  language  even  so  as  to  give  a  visible 
existence  to  it.  The  comparison  in  1  Cor,  xii.  14.  is 
like  that  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  is  even  more 
ornamented  and  expressive. 

He  bestowed  however  little  pains  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  style,  as  his  thoughts  and  feelings  flowed 
from  his  pen,  so  they  remained.  There  is  no  where 
any  trace  of  the  polishing  touchy  or  of  that  artificial 
<!are,  with  which  the  ancients  imparted  the  finishing 
character  to  their  works.  Thence  his  expression  is 
often  careless,  his  construction  loose  or  even  ob- 
scure, full  of  incisions  or  long  parentheses.  Cfc 
1  Tim.  i.  4.  from  Oeou  mv  iv  Tnorfi  to  v.  18.  Tavrnv  mv 
2  Cor.  iii.  14— 18.,iv.  7--9.,  Ephes.  ii.  1—5., 
13-^16..  xii.  4— 15  ,  &c. 
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Notwithstanding  these  defects  in  rhetoric.  I 
look  upon  him  as  a  great  orator,  and  I  should  even 
be  inclined  to  compare  him,  as  far  as  regards  elo- 
quence, to  the  renowned  orators  of  antiquity— for 
instance,  to  Isocrates,  whose  addresses  to  Demonicus 
and  partly  to  Nicocles  more  nearly  resemble  Paul  in 
design  and  object.  In  eloquence,  I  have  said; — for 
although  the  JudiEO-Greek  dialect  of  the  Apostle  re- 
mains far  behind  the  Attic  euphony  of  the  orator,  this» 
independently  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  possess, 
is  a  result  of  talents  and  qualities,  of  conviction,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  an  entire  persuasion  of  the  subject 
and  importance  of  his  assertions,  and  in  this  manner 
is  cultivated  to  a  greatness,  after  which  art  often 
strives  in  vain.  But  I  cannot  here  pursue  this 
parallel  and  willingly  resign  it  to  every  one  to  be- 
lieve it  or  not :  but  I  cannot  here  pass  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  critic,  whose  candour  and  competency 
deserve  a  peculiar  notice. 

This  is  Dionysins  Longinus,  who  makes  honorable 
mention  of  the  Apostle's  eloquence  in  the  following 
passage  :  "  Demosthenes,  Lysias,  iEschines,  Hype- 
rides,  IsaBUS,  Dinarchus  or  Demosthenes  Crithinus, 
Isocrates,  Antiphon,  are  the  perpetual  coronis  of 
all  eloquence  and  of  Greek  genius — to  these  may 
aho  be  mlded  Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  was  the  first,  to 
my  knowledge,  who  did  not  make  use  of  Demonstra* 
tionr 

I  am  aware  that  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  has 
been  questioned  by  illustrious  critics,  by  Fabricius 
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and  Ruhnken'' ;  nevertheless  I  think  that  something 
may  be  said  in  its  defence,  especially  as  the  two 
scholars  have  rather  given  judgment  against  it 
from  mere  critical  suspicion  than  from  any  foun- 
dation. We  must  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 
passage  so  far  as  the  force  of  words  is  concerned, 
Paul  made  use  of  ^oj^arog  avairo8«jcrov.  Longinus 
distinguished    in  oratory  the  aTro^nxriKov  from  the 

TO  Kara   favraatav    iKTrXrtKTUCovt    the    geUUS    demonstrcf^ 

tt^um  from  that  which  exclusively  operates  upon 
the  feelings  and  passions'.  When  he  then,  as  ia 
this  place,  speaks  of  orators,  the  So-y/ua  avawo^tKrov  is 
a  discourse^  which  pays  less  regard  to  demonstration 
than  to  the  excitement  of  the  audience '.     Accord- 


*  Fabric.  Bibliotli.  Graec.  L.  iv.  p.  444.  Ed,  Hamb.  Rubnkenius 

in  not.  ad  Rutil.  Lupwm.  de  figur,  Sentent.  p,  88.  According  m 
the  correction  of  the  latter  1  adduce  the  passage  of  LonginuR,  which 
otherwise  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  fragments:  Kopt^'yif 
5*  itrr^  \oyov  iraircic  Kai  f^poytifiarot:  'E\Xi?vtK"ov  ^tip^ff^iyTjCt  AueiaCt 

KparijCi  'AfTt^uf,  wpoc  t6vtoic  HavXoc  ^  Tapfffvc,  ivTiya  Kai  npun-op 
^jjpit    frpmorafiivov   loyfiaroQ   ai'dTro^farou.      It   fs  Well  knOWn  thai 
Dinarchusj  by   way  of  jest,   was    called  ArifiOffBtyrtQ  Kpi^irc^  and 
dypwq  ;    it   should  therefore  be  stated  here^   that  this    is    only  « | 
nickname  of  Diraarchus^  to  prevent  readers  from  taking  it  for  two 
persons.     This  is  not  done   by  Ruhnken's   correction.     The  text! 
before  Ruhnkcn  even  had  mnde  the  clumsy  mistake  of  putting  Iso* 
crates  in  the  middle  between  DinarchuB  and  Demosthenes  Crithinus : 
Aiivapxo^i  '^froKparrj^f  Afjfiotfl^tpf}^  Kpt^,  This  may  perhaps  formerly 
have  been  read  t  AciFapj^ot^,  Itrtac  kut  iirtKXifv  Ati^oa^tvij^  o  Kpt^tioc^' 
'IffoKparij^.     The  words  after  Anr(tpx<>^  were  then  falsely  read  for 
Isocratcs,  and  as   this  name  was  already  there,  it  was  erased  after 
Kpt^ivvc,  and  in  this  manner  the  more  ancient  text  might  have  origi- 
nated. 

•  n«p<  vyj/,  XV.  n.  11. 

'  To  dvavoctttcrov  is  generally  in  scientific  language  that  which  is 
not  supported  by  proof,  or  a  position,' which  is  accepted  as  admitted, 
uara  ffvyy^titpiimv  \a^  flat  ofiiicyf  for  the  sake  of  drawing  uiferencfA 
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iugly  the  phrase  TrpoiWaaSat  BoyfAarog,  which  is  not 
frequeut,  is  also  a  phrase  of  Longinus  and  is  again 
found  in  liis  treatise,  wtpt  reXouc  against  Plotinus 
and  Amelius,  of  which  Porpliyry  has  preserved  to 

us  a  fragment  ;    ovk  iXiyoi  nuv  tv  ^cXooro^t^   Xoycjv  ;rf>o- 

Thus^  the  passage,  taken  as  it  is,  sounds,  as  to 
the  sense,  uncommonly  natural  in  the  mouth  of 
a  heathen  philosopher.  Paul  seems  to  the  critic, 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  prove,  and  not  without 
reason  ;  for  the  Apostle  either  pre-supposes  certain 
doctrines  as  known,  and  joins  others  to  them,  or  he 
cites  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  demon* 
strative  force  of  which  the  heathen  did  not  under- 
stand, and  which  he  was  forced  therefore  to  consider 
as  mere  erudition  and  literary  embellishment.  View- 
ing the  matter  then,  as  he  was  obliged  to  view  it,  he 
could  remark  nothing  more  accurately  concerning 
him,  than  that  he,  the  first  among  all  his  predecessors, 
applied  himself  less  to  proofs  than  to  the  excitement 
of  the  passions  and  Pathos. 

The  internal  arguments,  the  expression  and  the 
appearance,  are  in  this  manner  so  far  from  furnishing 
a  sign  of  an  interpolation,  that  the  whole  turns  out 
rather  in  favor  of  our  author.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  external. 

Dionysius  Longinus  belonged  to  the  Neo- Platonic 
School,  which  was  pretty  familiar  with  the  Chris- 
tian writings.  Porphyry,  his  scholar,  has  in  fifteen 
books  against  the  Christians  not  any  where  attacked 
the  New  Testament  in  general,  but  extracted  and 

from  iu  Sextus.  Eixipir.  Pyrrhon.  Hypoth.  L,iL  c.  6*  n.54.  andL. 
ii,  c  15.  n.  168.  When  Morus  ivisfaes  to  explain  these  expreasiona 
(Lib.  anirnadv.  in  Longin.  p.  64.)  from  the  Chriitian  pliraseology,  be 
pre-su|ipofle9  ifee  interpolatioD. 

■  Longin.  ex  edit.  Mori.  p.  277  and  364. 
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dismembered  detached  passages  from  it,  Ameiiui^^ 
the  cotemporary  of  Longinus,  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  Logos  iii  the  Gos- 
pel of  John '". 

At  that  time,  in  the  days  of  Louginua,  the  Chris- 
tians publicly  celebrated  Divine  worship  in  the 
states  of  his  pupi!  and  friend  Zenobia,  and  Paul 
of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  known  and 
favored  at  her  courts  whence  the  critic  must  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  They  were, 
according  to  strong  probability*,  fellow  countrymen, 
both  from  Samosata,  and  J  perhaps  formerly  friends 
in  their  younger  days ;  but  even  independently  of' 
this  circumstance  it  is  evident  from  the  situation 
of  the  philosopher,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
destitute  of  information  respecting  the  writings  of 
the  Christians. 

Lastly,  he  has  also,  in  his  work  upon  the  Sublime, 
IX.  10.  made  very  honorable  mention  of  the  Mosaic 
book  of  thecreation.  If  the  booksof  the  Jewsattracted 
his  attention,  those  of  the  Cliristians  also  could  not 
have  escaped  his  thirst  of  knowledge  ;  and  if  he  im- 
partially acknowledges  the  merit  of  the  former,  the 
judgment  of  such  an  equitable  critic  concerning  the 
Apostle  cannot  surprise  us. 
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Some  perhaps  will  now  expect  that  I  should  point 
out  the  peculiarities  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Paul, 

•*  Eii«eb.  Praep.  Evang.  L.  xi,     Tlieodoret  de  curand.  Greec.  aflT. 

L,  if.     Cyrill,  contra  Julian  L,  viif. 

'  Hudson.  pTief.  in  Longim.  Oxoii.  1718.  which  shows  from  an 
ancient  inscr]ption»  that  the  famify  of  Longinus  was  resident  at 
Samouiu* 
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and  that  I  should  transfuse  into  tliem  his  spirit :  or, 
others,  who  require  not  so  much,  that  I  should  dis- 
cover the  intermediate  ideas,  by  means  of  which  lie 
has  connected  together  the  principal  points  of  a 
common  doctrine,  and  has  combined  them  in  his 
writings,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible.  But 
both  make  requisitions,  which,  even  if  no  one  else 
had  any  thing  to  object  to  them,  are  easily  made, 
being  easily  conceived  :  but  I  apprehend  that  as 
yet  we  have  not  arrived  so  far,  as  to  distbiguish 
between  the  structure  and  the  scaffolding  which  be- 
longs to  it 

That  however  which  we  principally  perceive  in 
Paul,  and  from  which  his  whole  actions  and  oper- 
ations become  intelligible,  is  the  peculiar  impression, 
which  the  idea  of  an  universal  religion  has  wrought 
upon  his  mind.  His  exalted  idea  of  maintaining  that 
which  was  most  excellent  and  Divine  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  disowned  and  sinking  nation,  of  pre- 
serving them  in  a  doctrinal  system  which  not  only 
fat  surpassed  all  that  existed,  but,  by  the  expositions 
which  he  annexed  to  it,  satisfied  all  the  expectations 
of  futurity,  which  bore  with  it  the  infallible  seal  of 
truth,  being  adapted  to  all  mankind,  ages,  and 
future  nations,  when  they  understood  it : — this  idea 
of  establishing  a  religion  for  the  world  had  not  so 
profoundly  engrossed  any  soul,  no  where  kindled  so 
much  vigour,  and  projected  it  into  such  a  constant 
energy. 

In  this  he  was  no  man*s  scholar,^ this  he  had  im- 
mediately received  from  the  spirit  of  his  Master ;  it 
was  a  spark  of  the  Divine  light,  which  enkindled 
him.  It  was  this,  which  never  allowed  him  to  re- 
main in  Palestine  and  in  Syria,  which  so  powerfully 
impelled  him  to  foreign  parts.  The  portion  of  his 
brethren  was  Judaea  and  its  environs  :  but  his  mis- 
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sion  was  directed  to  the  nations,  and  his  allotment 
was  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world.  Thus  he  began 
his  career  among  the  different  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  when  this  limit  also  became  too  confined  for 
him,  he  w  ent  with  equal  confidence  to  Europe  among 
other  nations,  ordinances,  sciences,  and  customs ;  and 
here  likewise  he  finally  with  the  same  indefatigable 
spirit  circulated  his  plans,  even  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules. 

Hence,  scrupulously  as  he  accommodated  himself 
to  the  Jewish  method  of  teaching,  he  ceded  nothing, 
where  the  subject  itself  was  concerned :  hence  he  dis- 
approved of  the  compliance  of  Peter  and  possessed  not 
the  forbearance  of  James,  and  made  no  allowance  for 
the  ancient  adherence  to  Judaism,  as  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion related  to  opinions  and  institutions,  which  ex- 
cluded other  nations  and  people,  and  were  not  adapted 
to  all  countries  and  ages;  hence,  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  constitution  of  Judaism,  hence  he  was  proclaimed 
an  enemy  to  Moses  and  the  Law,  and  encompassed 
his  life  with  dangers.  It  was  this  idea,  which  di- 
rected his  whole  life  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  is 
transfused  everywhere  through  his  writings,  in  which 
his  peculiar  views  on  this  subject  are  often  indicated 
by  slight  traits. 

In  this  manner  Paul  prepared  the  overthrow  of 
two  religions,  that  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  of  the 
heathens ;  how  well  timed  it  was,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  investigate.  Let  us  leave  it  undetermined, 
whether  they  both,  in  their  then  condition,  were  of 
any  utility ;  poets  may  indeed  regret,  that  the  poetical 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  which  had 
enriched  itself  from  it,  with  all  their  delightful  ^y^t, 
sunk  down  into  the  lap  of  time;  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  direct  an'  age,  which  had  ceased  to  be  Platonic, 
by  means  of  the  alffSrrTiicov,  and  the  subsequent  events. 
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which  gradually  were  produced,  the  civilization  of 
barbarous  nations,  whom  the  Roman  arms  had  dis- 
turbed, required  something  more  than  Greek  fables, 
which  were  neither  contained  nor  perceived  under  a 
Heaven,  which  was  not  at  all  Ionic  or  Attic. 

But  why  did  Paul  teach  so  much  after  the  Jewish 
method  ?  why  did  he  wrap  up  his  discourse  so  much 
in  the  erudition  of  Palestine,  in  preaching  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  world  ?  The  education  of  his  youth, 
the  custom  of  the  age,  and  the  persons  whom  he 
had  before  him,  demanded  it.  In  every  place  under 
Heaven,  whither  he  went,  he  had  always  first  and  prin- 
cipally to  do  with  Jews.  Though  he  had  understood 
the  Socratic  obstetric  art,  as  the  philosopher  called 
it,  though  he  had  known  how  to  bring  to  light  the 
thoughts  from  the  human  mind,  or  from  its  darkest 
consciousness,  though  he  had  possessed  the  noble- 
ness of  Plato  in  his  representations^  or  if  we  would 
rather  regard  him  as  an  orator,  though  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  the  ten  orators,  with  all  this  he 
would  with  difficulty  have  gained  a  single  Jew.  With 
this  profane  eloquence  philosophers  must  stand  at 
the  door  in  the  synagogue :  the  Jews  required,  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  language  of  religion,  the  in- 
struction, the  expressions,  the  metaphors,  and  the 
images  of  their  nation. 

That  Paul  now  likewise  met  with  heathens  in  the 
religious  houses  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  those  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  which  were  of  essential  service  to 
Christianity  ;  lor  there  was  no  other  place,  which  he 
could  enter  as  teacher  before  them.  In  the  Temples 
there  were  notliing  but  offerings,  on  the  forum  there 
were  nothing  but  laws  and  lawsuits;  for  his  speaking 
and  teaching  publicly  at  Athens  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  regulations  peculiar  to  this  city.  But,  dis- 
satisfaction With  the  established   religious  notions, 
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or  the  propensity  to  superstition  might  have  been 
the  cause;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  was  a  great 
number  of  heathens,  who  were  sincerely  devoted  to 
Judaism^  and  frequented  the  Sabbatic  assemblies^. 
In  this  manner,  Christianity  came  to  their  ears,  and 
then  extended  itself  farther  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  they  were  called  aiflo^nvoi  and  metnentes, 
some  of  whom  Paul  also  found  at  Thessalonica,  in 
particular. 

But  even  these,  who  were  already  acquainted  with 
the  religious  notions  of  the  Jews,  had  habituated 
themselves  to  instructions  in  their  mode  of  teacliing 
and  technical  language.  He  was  consequently  ob- 
liged to  continue,  where  others  had  left  off,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  that  which  was  prepared  for  him. 


^  Joscpli.  Bell.  Jud.  Lp  ji.  c.  18.  n.  2*  and  c.  20«  n.£.  In  Spon*s 
Voyage  dltalie,  de  Dalmatie,  de  Grece,  ct  du  Levanit  TomJ.  398. 
ed.  i67i>,  occurs  an  inacription  of  Thyatira,  in  which  a  native  of 
Tbyatlra  had  even  contracted  for  his  biirying-pKice  in  a  garden 
near  a  synagogue  :  <t>ABIOZ  ZOriMOX  KATAZKEYAEAZ 
ZOPON  EOETO  En  I  TO  HOY  KABAPOY  ONTOZ 
nPO  THZ  nOAEOZ  nPOX  Xni  lAMBABEini  EN 

THI  XAAAAIOY  nEPIBOAHJ..*,  .An  inscripiion  relative  to 
this  subject,  which  was  found  in  I  stria,  is  in  Gnitcr,  Thesaur, 
Inscript.  p.271.  n.  11.  AUR.  SOTER,  FT  AUR,  STEPHANUS 
AUR.SOTERIAE  MATRI  PIENTISS.  RELIGION!  JUDAICAE 
METUENTI.  A  similar  one  from  the  same  place  is  in  Apianus 
Inscript.  sacrog,  vetust.  p.  ccclvin.  I  do  not  know  whether  Grulcr 
has  given  it,  not  having  his  hook  now  before  me.  RELIGION  I 
JUDAICAE  METUENTI  P.P.  AELIUS  PRISCILIANUS  ET 

AELIA  CHRESTE  VIVI  SIBI  POSUERUNT We  shall 

say  more  upon  this  subject,  when  we  come  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans « 
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SECTION  LXXXV. 
THE   EPISTLE   TO    THE   THESSALONIANS. 


Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  second  Macedonian 
Region  according  to  the  division  of  iEmilius  Paulus ', 
and  on  the  whole  the  greatest  city  in  this  coun- 
try "^^  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Praetor. 
It  was  well  peopled  °,  and  snfficiently  rich  to  inspire 
with  courage  the  hosts  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made  of  plundering  it  as  the 
reward  of  victory  ^  It  is  even  at  this  day  a  con- 
siderable mercantile  city,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews. 

We  know  of  little  that  is  brilliant  in  the  state 
of  morality  in  this  place.  But  the  female  sex  of  that 
place,  in  particular,  had  little  pretension  to  the  cre- 
dit of  that  chaste  seclusion,  which  so  much  adorns 
this  sex  ;  and  this  virtue  stood  generally  in  this  city 
so  little  in  public  estimation,  that  satire  was  able  to 
choose  it  as  the  theatre  of  the  excursious  of  its  wan- 
ton fancy  **. 

Paul  soon  after  his  first  voyage  to  Europe  at- 
tempted here  to  introduce  Christianity,  He  en- 
tered into  the  synagogue,  which  was  the  only  place 
where  he,  as  a  stranger,  could  harangue  the  multi- 
tude on  religion  and  morality.  For  three  successive 
Sabbaths  be  there  spoke  of  Christ  or  the  Messiah, 

I  Livitis  L.  XLY.  29. 

»  Lucian«  Lucius,  sive  asinns.  iroXtg  nay  ly  MaKt^oyi^  ^cyccmj. 

"  Strabo  Geogr,  L.  vii.  paXtora  rwK  e^XXm**  tvuy^^v^ra, 

•  Appiande  Bell.  Civil,  li.  tv*  c,  18* 

»  Lucian,  Lucius  sive  m.  d,  50,  51,  52»  T,  vi,  Bipont,  p,  1^1. 
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and  proved  from  the  Scripture  that  he  must  needs 
have  suffered  and  have  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  Acts  xvii.  2 — 9.  The  Jews 
were  displeased  at  this  doctrine ;  but  he  had  the 
consolation  of  obtaining  approbation  and  disciples 
among  the  heathens.  For,  among  them  were  many 
Meiuentes,  who  visited  the  synagogue,  and  were  ini- 
tiated into  Judaism,  yet  without  having  imbibed 
the  prejudices  and  national  obstinacy  of  this  nation, 
which  might  have  prevented  them  from  appre- 
ciating and  estimating  that  which  is  superior. 

These  then,  viz.  the  religious  heathens,  adhered 
to  the  Apostle,  and  men  and  women  in  great  numbers 
embraced  the  faith.  The  Jews  did  not  observe  this 
loss  with  indiflerence,  their  jealousy  was  aw  akened. 
They  excited  a  commotion :  drove  Paul  and  Silas 
from  the  city ;  and  after  these  had  fled,  they  vented 
the  whole  of  their  anger  on  those,  who  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostle, 

The  Proselytes  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the  first  in- 
struction, ere  Paul  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to 
flight.  Many  things  must  have  therefore  remained 
dark  to  them,  and  doubts  must  have  arisen  respecting 
many  particulars  of  his  doctrinal  discourses,  which 
nobody  was  now  able  to  resolve  to  them.  According  to 
Luke's  description  of  the  outlines  of  this  instruction. 
Acts  xvii.  3 — 7.,  he  entirely  insisted  upon  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  which  necessarily  includes 
his  royal  office,  and  his  judicial  authority  over  the 
world.  But  on  our  own  resurrection  as  well  as 
on  other  subjects,  he  had,  according  to  this  account, 
not  yet  expatiated.  It  is  even  evident  from  that, 
which  follows,  that  Paul  had  pre-supposed  the  know- 
ledge of  these  more  ancient  Jewish  doctrines  or  that 
he  had  not  yet  noticed  them. 

The  prospect  of  a  last  judgment,  which  the  Mes- 
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siah  was  to  execute,  was  gratifying  to  many,  because 
they  hoped,  that  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  DOW  professed  would  be  soon  covered  with 
shame,  and  that  the  triumph  of  Christianity  would 
publicly  do  them  justice,  2  Thessal.  i.  6,  7.  Cir- 
cumstances rendered  these  hopes  still  more  lively. 
They  had  to  endure  grievous  oppressions  from  the 
exasperated  zealots  of  the  law ;  they  longed  there- 
fore the  more  ardently  for  the  day  of  their  glorifica- 
tion, and  interpreted,  according  to  their  wishes,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostle  respecting  a  speedy  advent 
of  the  Lord. 

Consequently  as  they  were  deficient  in  instruction 
respecting  the  resurrection,  some  could  not  suppress 
their  fear,  that  if  this  day  should  be  yet  far  distant, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  wit- 
nessing it,  and  of  participating  in  this  joyful  catas- 
trophe, 1  Thessal,  iv.  13, 

Others  again  were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
judgment  being  able  to  bring  to  light  even  their  fail- 
ings, and  to  resent  their  foibles  with  severity ;  for 
many  had  not  yet  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of 
old  propensities,  particularly  such  as  incontinence 
and  idleness. 
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The  Apostle,  as  we  have  said,  was  driven  from 
Thessalonica,  and  went  to  the  adjacent  Beroea,  Acts 
xvii.  10;,  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  but  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  Thessalonian  Jews  and  perse- 
cuted afresh.  He  also  fled  from  this  place,  but  left 
Silas  and  Timothy  behind,  Acts  xvii*  14,  From  Beroea, 
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Timolliy,  by  the  Apostle  s  command,  visited  the  Sa- 

tlonians  once  more,  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2.  5.,  and  Paul 
iivent  to  Athens,  where  he  intended  to  await  the  com- 
ipanions  whom  he  had  left  behind.  Acts  xvii.  15.,  but 
lie  had  already  reached  Corinth,  ere  they  joined  him, 
Acts  xviii.  5. 
'  Here  Paul  learned  from  them  the  state  and  con- 
cerns of  the  community  at  Salonichi,  and  resolved  to 
encourage  and  console  them  by  an  Epistle.  At 
that  time  in  the  presence  of  Timothy  and  Sylvanus, 
1  Thess.  i.  l.,  as  soon  as  Timothy  had  joined  him, 
eJpTi  fX&oiToc  Tf^o^Eoi/,  1  Thess.  iii.  6.,  consequently 
in  the  beginning  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  he 
wrote  an  epistle  to  them,  the  first  of  those  which 
are  extant,  according  to  the  preceding  investigations 
relative  to  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tleSj  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius. 
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The  contents  are  as  follow;  I  praise  your  faith 
and  constancy  in  suffering  ;  herein  ye  resemble  me. 
I  preached  unto  you  under  persecutions  without  self- 
advantage,  only  for  your  beuefit^ — ii.  17.  I  often 
longed  for  you,  and  sent  Timothy  in  my  place  to 
strengthen  you ;  he  brought  me  joyful  accounts  : 
God  grant  to  you  strength  to  do  what  is  good !  i  v,  I 
must  however  remind  you,  to  abstain  from  forniea- 
tion ;  with  regard  to  benevolence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  exhort  you  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  every  one 
work,  and  become  not  a  burden  to  the  other,  iv.  13, 
Yet  be  not  concerned,  that  ye  live  not  to  see  the 
advent  of  the  Lord.    Our  hopes  end  not  like  those 
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of  the  heathens  with  this  state  of  existence  ;  the  dead 
also  must  rise  again  to  participate  in  them.  But 
no  one  knows  the  time  of  his  advent ;  therefore 
hold  yourselves  in  readiness. 
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THE   SECOND    EPISTLE    TO   THE   THESSALONIANS. 


Whilst  they  were  anxiously  expecting  the  advent 
of  the  Lord,  they  received  the  first  epistle  of  the 
Apostle,  As  he  had  therein  upbraided  thera  for 
some  faults,  their  consciences  caused  many  to  be- 
come less  desirous,  and  even  fearful  of  the  Lord's 
advent.  Soon  after,  another  Epistle  appeared  under 
the  Apostle*s  name,  which  announced  the  approach- 
ing moment  of  the  Lord  s  appearance  ;  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  render  them  completely  disconsolate, 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  This  epistle  was  indeed  fictitious, 
but  it  had  its  full  effect.  It  was  probably  written  by 
one  of  their  own  community :  for  the  author  was 
acquainted  with  their  situation,  knew  their  expecta- 
tions, their  fear  and  hopes.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  written  less  with  a  bad  intention  than  with  the 
view  of  accelerating  the  amendment  of  some. 

Paul  was  soon  apprised  of  the  state  and  perplexity 
of  the  Thessalonians ;  he  could  no  longer  leave 
them  in  so  lamentable  a  condition.  He  was  still  at 
Corinth,  when  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  them 
under  these  circumstances;  for  Timothy  and  Silas 
were  still  with  him,  -2  Thess.  i.  i,  Actsxviii.  5.,  both 
of  whom  left  him  at  his  departure  from  Corinth 
Actsxviii.  18.,  one  of  whom  does  not  reappear  there 
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until  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  the  other,  (Silas,) 
entirely  retired  from  the  theatre  of  events,  xix.  22. 
It  was  therefore  at  Corinth,  that  he  learned  this  oc- 
currence, and  the  consternation  of  the  Thessalonian 
community,  and  from  whence  he  consoled  them  by  a 
second  epistle  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Claudius. 
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I  THANK  God,  (so  he  writes)  that  your  faith  and 
perseverance  augment  under  affliction.  Jesus  will 
recompense  you  and  your  enemies  for  all  on  the  day 
of  his  advent ^i.  Moreover,  let  nothing,  not  even 
any  epistle  in  my  name,  intimidate  you,  as  if  the 
Lord  were  so  near ;  idolatry  must  attain  its  highest 
state  of  presumption,  before  the  time  of  punishment 
arrives— ii.  22. ;  but  we,  brethren,  thank  God,  that 
he  has  appointed  us  to  glory :  persevere  in  your  faith, 
pray  that  God  may  assist  yon — iii.  6.  But  there  are 
refractory  persons  among  you,  particularly  idlers; 
separate  yourselves  from  them,  if  they  will  not  be 
reformed.  For  your  security  in  future  I  annex  my 
signature-     The  grace  of  God  be  w  ith  you ! 


SECTION  XC 


THE   EPISTLE   TO   TITUS. 


Paul  went  from  Corinth,  where  he  had  written 
the  two  preceding  epistles  to  Ephesus.  There  he 
resided  some  weeks  and  composed  this  instruction 
for  Titus. 
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Tiie  Apostle  says,  that  he  had  left  Titus  behind 
him  in  Crete,  Tit.  i.  5.  But  this  is  the  only  one  of 
all  his  journeys,  in  which  he  could  have  come  to 
Crete. 

The  first  time  when  he  proceeded  from  Syria  to  go 
among  the  Gentiles,  his  journey  was  directed 
through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  return 
was  by  land  to  Antioch,  When  he  afterwards 
started  again  he  went  through  the  same  road  and 
countries,  and  proceeded  towards  Troas,  from 
whence  he  visited  Macedonia,  and  came  to  Athens 
and  Corinth, 

When  he  left  this  town,  he  embarked  at  its  eastern 
port  at  Cenchrea,  with  the  intention  of  landing  at 
Ephesus^  Acts  xviii,  18.  This  time  alone  was  he  so 
near  to  Crete,  as  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  there,  either  by  embarking  on  board  of  a  ship 
which  was  bound  thither,  or  by  being  driven  there 
at  sea.  In  the  latter  case  one  of  those  perils  at  sea 
which  he  mentions  (in  2  Cor.  xi.)  may  then  have 
taken  place. 

When  he  afterwards  again  quitted  the  continent 
of  Asia,  he  went  to  Macedonia,  returning  by  way  of 
Troas,  Acts xxi,  from  whence  he  sailed  to  Miletus.  But 
in  this  voyage  all  places  are  so  accurately  described, 
that  we  know  with  certainty  where  he  was,  and  that 
he  went  below  Miletus  more  to  the  south,  and  came 
not  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crete,  xx.  13  —10. 
The  only  possibility  of  a  visit  to  this  island  is  there- 
fore, when  he  went  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  by  sea. 

There  are,  besides,  other  circumstances  connected 
with  this  voyage,  which  confirm  this  assertion.  At 
the  same  time,  that  Paul  arrived  at  Ephesus  we  find 
a  certain  Jew  there  called  ApoUos,  who  wished  to  go 
to  Achaia,  and  for  this  purpose  liad  obtained  letters 
of  recommendation  from   the  brethren.  Acts  xviii. 
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24, 27.  We  likewise  find  in  this  epistle  of  the  Apostle 
au  ApoUos  who  is  travelling,  and  a  recommendatioa^ 
to  Titus  to  forward  his  journey.  Tit.  iii,  13. 

If  this  he  the  same  Apollos,  who  is  mentioned  in  the- 
Acts,  as  all  the  circumstances  indicate,  we  then  also 
perceive  from  his  example,  that  the  indirect  course  of  j 
vessels  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  or  on  the  contrary] 
by  way  of  Crete  was  not  uncommon,  w  hether  it  was 
occasioned  by  commercial  transactions,  or  by  other 
causes.  I 

There  remains^  however,  still  a  great  doubt  against 
the  concurrent  reference  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle 
and  the  Epistle  of  Titus  to  the  same  fact,  in  the 
journey  to  Apollos,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  con- 
clude the  residence  of  Paul  at  Ephesus  with  these! 
words :  he  took  leave,  went  to  Palestine,  and  wan- 
dered through  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  confirming  the 
brethren  in  the  faith,  xviii.  21,  22,  23.  Here,  for  the' 
first  time,  they  mention  ApoUos,  who  consequently 
arrived  after  Paul,  who  had  not  seen  him,  and  much 
less  had  received  recommendations  from  him.  So  it 
appears  ;  but  if  we  compare  that  which  the  Acts  of  j 
the  Apostles  afterwards  say,  it  again  appears  to  be 
otherwise.  It  happened  (these  are  the  words)  w  hile 
Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  that  Paul,  having  passed 
through  the  upper  countries,  came  to  Ephesus, 
xix.  1.  What  induces  the  historian  to  return  again 
to  Apollos,  and  where  he  intends  to  speak  of  Paul  to 
begin  with  Apollos  ?  It  is  evident,  that  he  wishes  by 
this  collation  of  it  wath  Apollos'  subsequent  arrival 
at  Corinth,  to  determine  more  accurately  the  period 
of  the  Apostle  passing  through  the  upper  countries, 
and  of  his  visiting  Ephesus  the  second  time.  The 
sense  of  the  words,  however,  is  not  so  determinate : 

SaXSovra  ra  avioTioiKa  fxi^n  cAStiv  tic    E^Effov.     May  they 

be  said  to  mean  /i*tra  ro  SuXShv — nXStv :  after  he  had 
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passed  through  them»  he  came  to  Ephesus  ?  He  ought 
in  this  case  to  have  expressed  himself  thus :  SteAiiXu- 
%Ta — tXdeiu ;  in  this  manner  fttra  would  indicate  the 
preterpluperfect  in  the  sentence.  But  as,  on  the 
contrary,  he  says,  ^leX^ovra — eXStiv,  it  only  signifies 
StrfX^iv  Kat  nX0€v ;  both  of  them  are  one  transaction, 
which  are  comprised  in  one  period,  and  are  not  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  time,  that  a  longer  space  can  be  presumed 
to  have  elapsed  between  the  one  than  between  the 
other.  The  sense  is  therefore  this  :  whilst  Apollos 
WAS  AT  Corinth,  Paul  passed  through  the  upper 

COUNTRIES,  and  ARRIVED  AT  EpHESUS,      If,  HOW,  this 

jouniey  was  performed,  when  Apollos  was  already 
at  Corinth,  then  the  departure  of  Apollos  for  Corinth, 
and  that  of  Paul  for  Syria,  must  have  taken  place 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  But  what  follows  1  They 
must  therefore  have  met  each  other  at  Ephesus,  from 
whence  both  departed ;  the  one  to  Corinth,  and  the 
other  to  Syria. 

It  will  now  be  inquired,  how  the  passage  in  Titus 
ill,  12,  can  be  reconciled  witli  this  assertion  ?  I 
think  more  simply  and  naturally  than  is  generally 
the  case.  Paul  thus  writes  to  Titus  :  when  I  shall 
send  to  thee  Tychicus  (a  man  from  the  province 
in  Asia,  in  the  capital  of  which  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistle,  Acts  xx.  4,,  and  who  probably  went  with 
him  to  Jerusalem) ;  when  I  shall  send  Tychicus 
to  thee,  do  thou  hasten  to  Nicopolis ;  for  I  have 
determined  to  winter  there.  The  Apostle  went 
from  Ephesus  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem:  from 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  and  then,  after 
some  time,  he  travelled  through  Upper  Asia,  Galatia, 
and  Phyrgia,  back  again  to  Ephesus.  The  winter 
was  consequently  spent  some  where  in  Asia  Minor. 
Now  there  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  Nicopolis  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Tarsus,  the  native  place  of  the 
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Apostle  ^  III  this  Nicopolis  he  was  between  two 
cities,  which  were  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  situated 
on  the  road  to  the  upper  provinces.  From  Antioch 
he  was  in  either  case  obliged  to  go  through  the  Cili-» 
cian  ports  to  this  Nicopolis,  or  near  them,  when  he 
entered  upon  this  journey.  Now  Titus  knew  from 
the  course  which  the  Apostle  had  taken,  which  city 
was  intended  among  the  many  of  this  name;  thi^ 
Nicopolis  was  even  better  known  to  him  than  any 
other,  since  he  was  an  Asiatic  by  birth.  He  was  at 
least  PauFs  disciple,  yvwiov  tskvov.  Tit.  i.  4,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Apostle,  before  he  had  yet  seen 
Europe,  GaL  ii.  1 — 6. 
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It  was  at  Crete  where  Titus  was  to  bring  to  per-* 
fection  the  first  endeavours  of  the  Apostle ;  a  diffi- 
cult business  among  so  demoralized  a  nation.  Of  all 
the  virtues,  which  Paul  in  his  instruction  to  Titus^ 
requires  from  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
nation  was  destitute,  and  to  all  the  faults,  which  he 
censures,  the  Cretans  were  addicted  in  general.  The 
composition  has  a  strong  local  reference,  and  might 
be  explained  and  confirmed  almost  in  each  individual 
sentence,  from  classical  authors.  We  shall  here  only 
notice  in  general  terms  the  stronger  lineaments  of 
this  nation* 

Nature  had  endowed  this  island  with  all  that  ren- 


••  Strabo  L.  Xiv,  p.  465.  Edit.  Casnub.  fol.  1587,  This  it  iW 
Nicopolis  in  the  trvyeKdtf^at:  of  Hieroclea,  p»  C60.  respecting  which 
Wessehng  was  embarrassed.  Vet.  Rom.  Itinerar*  Arnstelod.  1755, 
St6ph.  Dy^ant  \ «  *laffost  ToXig  ^traiv  Supiac  '^at  KtXtkiac*  «V*  ^ 
*A\iliivi^poc  Aapiioy  utKijirit  tj  IkXri^vf  ha  toitro  NiCoroXic  t'lp'  <iifOW« 
EnstAth.  iror)£K/3o\.    in  Dioiiy*.  Pcricgcs.  v,  IID, 
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ders  man  happy;  the  mhabitants,  likewise,  had 
formerly  a  constitution  which  was  renowned,  and 
frequently  compared  with  that  of  the  Spartans ;  but 
at  this  time  and  even  long  before,  all,  even  laws  and 
morals,  had  sunk  very  low. 

The  character  of  this  nation  was  mutable,  prone  to 
quarrelling,  to  civil  disturbances  and  frays,  to  rob- 
beries and  violences'.  Avaricious  and  base  to  a 
degree  of  sordid  greediness,  they  considered  nothing 
as  ignoble  which  gratified  this  inclination '.  Thence 
arose  their  treachery,  their  false  and  deceitful  dispo- 
sition, which  had  passed  into  a  common  proverb  *, 
Even  in  the  times  of  purer  morals  they  were  de- 
cidedly addicted  to  wine  ** ;  and  their  propensity  to 
incontinence  was  frequently  censured  and  noticed  by 
the  ancients. 

IC(ji|Tijc,  owov  iroXurmv 

Religion  itself  was  one  cause  of  the  many  ex* 
cesses  of  this  nation.  Many  Deities  were  born 
amoug  them  :  they  also  showed  their  tombs  and 
catacombs  and  celebrated  the  feasts  and  mysteries 
of  all.  They,  therefore,  had  continually  holydays, 
diversions,  and  idle  times^  and  one  of  their  native 


'  Polyb*  L.  vu  46.  ita  rrfv  ift^wroy  v^iffi  wXtoytliav  ev  wXii^ratf 
iha  Ktu  Kara  koivov  ffraatffiKtu  fovot^  Kot  wo\m./muq  ifi^vXtoiQ  aVa^rrpi- 

*  Loc.  cit.  ira^oXov  ^  o  vipt  rffy  altryfjpwtfiitav  ic<u  wXiovti^iay  rpo* 
wof  .  .  .  *  i  .  iwix^ptf^^lt  fap'  airroic 

*  Upoc  Kpt^Sa  kpii^i^tiv,  Suidas.  Plutarch,  in  MnaL  Paul.  T.  i* 
4SS.  Hear*  Stej^li.  Polyb*  viii*  21.  and  18,  Kpijc  tnrap^ii^y  xoa  fvmc 
wouctXoQ,     ZenotloL  Proverb,  v.  tcptinCttv. 

*  They  even  regarded  T7fy  ly  toiq  oiyoit  froWrfy  harpifitiv,  a$  an 
excellence  in  their  constittttion.  Plato  de  Leg.  L.  i.,  v.  viii.,  jk  38. 
Bipont, 
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poets,  (Diodorus  calls  him  610X070^),  gave  them  the 
testimony,  which  Paul  found  to  be  so  true,  i.  12. 

Jews  also  had  established  themselves  among  them  \ 
who  according  to  all  appearance  could  have  im- 
proved here  but  very  little  in  morality.  The  Apostle 
seems  to  have  considered  them  a  more  dangerous 
people,  than  the  inhabitants  themselves. 


SECTION  XCII. 

Such  waii  the  state,  such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Titus  was  to  establish  institutions  for 
a  Christian  school.     In  this  difficult  office,  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  this  young  teacher  who 
was  left  to  himself,  than  precepts  and  directions  of 
conduct  from  his  more  enlightened  guide.     Paul  ii 
this  Epistle  sent  them  to  him;   but  we  can  onlyi 
notice  them  in  their  outlines.     In  the  first  place  he> 
points  out  to  him  the  qualities  w  hich  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  Church  should  possess,  the  failingSj 
from   which  they  should   be  free,  and  which  thejs^ 
mostly  should  labour  to  oppose,  i*  IL     Then  followi 
the  virtues  required  from  the  principal  women,  and 
the    female    sex    in    general,    also    the   instruction 
which  should  be  given  to  domestics.     But  he  like- 
wise admonishes  him  to  shew  himself  as  an  example, 
and  to  inculcate  a  general  change  of  mind  into  th< 
adherents  to  Jesus,  iii.     To  preach  obedience,  tem^ 
perance,  meekness,  to  avoid  all  verbal  disputes  an( 
unprofitable  speculations.     Finally  he  recommendj 
travellers  to  him,  and  appoints  Nicopolis  as  a  place] 
of  meeting. 


'  Philo.  Legal,  ad  Caium*  Edit.  Turneb.  p.  725* 
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SECTION  XCIII. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIAN8, 


Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus  at  Ephesus,  and 
went  from  theuce  to  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  he  had 
however  promised  to  return  to  Ephesus  which  he 
performed.  At  that  time  he  returned  by  way  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  after  this  visit  composed 
from  urgent  motives  this  address  to  the  faithful  of 
Galatia^  either  when  he  was  yet  on  the  road,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii,  33., 
in  the  2nd  year  of  Nero. 

He  had  indeed  already  preached  to  them  before. 
Acts  xvi.  G.,  after  he  had  assisted  at  the  assembly 
of  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters  at  Jerusalem  and 
again  returned  among  the  Gentiles.  The  precept,  in 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  instruct  them, 
was  the  statute,  which  was  there  decided  by  them, 
about  the  question  relative  to  Judaism,  Acts  xvi* 
4.  C.  It  iudeed  released  the  Heathens  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  but  in  consideration  of  the  Jews 
did  not  pronounce  its  abolition  or  inability,  nay, 
even  indulgently  conceded  priority  to  the  preachers 
of  Moses,  XV.  20,  21.  In  this  spirit  Paul  preached 
among  the  Galatians,  and  met  with  approbation,  so 
that  even  the  Jews,  who  lived  among  them,  raised 
no  obstacles  to  him.  As  yet,  peace  prevailed,  and  the 
Epistle  was  not  composed  after  this  visit. 

It  was  consequently  composed  after  the  latter, 
f.  e.  after  the  second  visit,  when  he  went  to  Ephesus 
by  way  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia.  For  he  speaks  in 
the  Epistle,  as  if  a  second  and  later  visit  had  taken 
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place;  since  he  distinctly  mentions  a  former  and 
preceding  one  in  the  words  tlnyy^^^^afiriv  vfnv  to  irpo- 
Ttpov,  Galat  iv.  13.,  which  can  only  be  so  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  a  later  one.  Of  this  first  and 
the  instruction  imparted  in  it  he  says^  that  in  it  be 
has  allowed  for  human  frailty,  Si'  ia^ivuav  njc  (rapKog 
tvriyyiXiaafaiVf  for  the  sakc  of  oot  giving  offence  by 
severer  doctrines.  He  then  makes  an  opposition 
between  an  instruction^  in  which  he  had  told  to 
them  the  plain  truth  without  any  consideration,  and 
contrasts  the  two  sorts  of  effects  of  both  modes 
of  teaching.  For,  they  had  received  his  consideration 
with  cordiality,  but  when  he  told  them  the  truth 
without  reservation,  they  became  hostilely  inclined 
towards  him  on  account  of  it^  iv.   16*,  w<tt6  ix^po^ 

The  Epistle  can,  from  these  criteria,  only  have 
been  written  after  the  second  visit,  but  it  was  com-| 
posed  soon  after  it,  because  this  alteration  in  thei^j 
opinions,  Ta^$n»c,  soon  afterwards  took  place,  i.  6  ^ 


'  Dr.  Koppe,  Nov,  Test,  perpet,  adnot.  illiist.  Vol.  vi.  ed.  Ty, 
chsen,  p.  8,  9,,  wished  to  include  a  previous  journey  to  Galatia  bci*] 
Hides  those  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi,  6.  and  xviii.  22,     The  Data  for] 
it  are  as  follow.     In  the  first  place,  Barnabas  was  known  to  the 
Galatians,  Gal.  ii.  IS.;  but  he  was  not  known  to  them  either  in 
Acu  xvi.  6.  or  xviii.  2S. ;  for  be  liad  just  before,  Acts  xv.  36 — 39., 
separate  himself  from  Paul,  this  acquaintance  must  therefore  have 
been  made  much  earlier.     Secondly,  the  first  journey  of  Paul  to] 
Galatia,  expressly  noticed  in  the  Acts,  xvi.  0*,  was  undertaken  fori 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  die  brethren  in  the  faith,  xv.  S6,  i6,, 
which  presupposes,  that  the   Galatians  had  already  received  somd 
ttistruction.    This  then  might  have  occurred  in  the  previous  journey 
to  Asia  Minor,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  at  Lystra  ami 
Derbe  and  in  the  environs  ilc  rrjy  ir£p*x*'pov»  xvi.  6. 

But  was  it  necessary,  that  the  Galatians  should  personally  and  by 
sight  know  all  those  whom  Paul  in  his  Epistle  assumes  to  be  knowil  j 
tothein>  as  James,  Cephas  and  John  ?  But  the  design  of  strengthoo- 
ing  the  brethren  did  not  exclude  attempts  at  new  conversions  ;  tbcy 
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The  inhabitants  of  Oalatia  or  GaUogrsecia,  are  a 
nation  nearly  related  to  ns.  Two  Gaulish  tribes, 
the  Trocmi  and  Tolistoboii>  as  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  in  a  distorted  and  mutilated  manner  caDed 
them  in  their  language,  and  a  Celtic  race,  the  Teo 
T08AGES,  in  other  respects^  as  their  neighbour  Strabo 
assures  us  %  perfectly  alike  among  themselves  in 
language  and  manners,  upwards  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era  had  conquered 
that  part  of  Asia,  which  was  called  by  them  Galatis 
and  Gallograecia. 

Jerome  makes  the  peculiarly  striking  obserratiott 
concerning  their  language,  that  they  spoke  a  tongue 
which  in  his  days  was  spoken  in  the  country  of 
Trier  \  If  this  be  the  case,  they  must  have  been  of 
German  race  and  origin :  for  already  long  before 
Jerome  the  Germans  were  in  possesnon  of  the 
countries  on  the  Mosdla,  and  the  Treviri  were  so 


were  also  desirout  of  visiUng  Bithynia  and  Asia  on  this  journey,  and 
they  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  Spirit  directed  Ihem  back* 
wards,  xvL  6,  7*  Yet  Luke  distinctly  separates  the  Gahitians  firom 
those,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen.  He  begins  xv.  40.  by 
these  ;  2(iypx^°  -  *  *  c^^^cpi^wy,  and  concludes  x?i.  5,  ai  fuy  ^orXif  • 
ffiac  iffrtpeovrro ;  then  for  the  first  time  he  begins  respecting 
Phrygia  and  Galatia. 

»  Strabo,  L.  xii.  p.  390. 

*  Hieron.  Prolegom.  in  Epist.  ad  Galatas,  L.  ii.  Unum  est  quod 
iiiferimn9,*«**Galata9y  excepto  Sermone  Grseco,  quo  omnw  Oriena 
loquitur,  propriam  linguam  eandem  habere,  quam  Treriros,  nee  »e- 
ferre,  si  aliqua  exinde  corruperint,  com  et  Aphri  PtioeBieum  linguam 
nonnulU  ex  parte  routnverint. 
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proud  of  their  Germanic  extraction  that  they  prided 
themselves  upon  it  on  any  occasion,  when  any  one 
would  confound  them  with  the  Galli  I 

This  Father  had  seen  hoth  the  Galli  and  the  Tre- 
viri,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  journey  to  Asia, 
in  which  he  wandered  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and  could  draw  a  comparison  of  the  language  from 
a  still  fresh  recollection  of  it. 

The  assertion  of  this  teacher  finds  likewise  farther 
confirmation  in  other  data.  Livy  calls  the  chief  of 
the  horde,  who  on  this  inarch  led  the  van  to  Asia, 
LutariuB  *" :  which  is  manifestly  a  German  name. 

One  at  least  of  the  three  stocks  must  have  been 
of  German  extraction,  although  Strabo  makes  them 
alike  in  language  and  customs.  One  of  them  also 
occurs  elsewhere  in  history  :  namely  the  Tectosages. 
These,  the  Volcae  Tectosages  (as  Caesar  calls  them), 
perhaps  *  the  nation  of  the  Tectosages,  had  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  Galli  were  yet  valiant,  quitted  the 
Gallic  country  and  settled  in  the  Hercynian  forest,* 
the  beginning  of  which  was  with  us,  in  Jinibus 
Rauracorum,  where  they  are  said  to  have  adopted 
by  degrees  German  manners  and  customs  % 

This  happened,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
another  author,  when  Brennus  conquered  Rome 
with  a  Gaulish  army : — the  leader  who  conducted.i 
them  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  was  Sigovesus*  Th©^ 
name  of  their  chief  is  again  so  evidently  German,! 
that  at  their  first  settlement  they  could  hardly  have! 


*  Taciti  Germania,  Sect.  28. 
^  Livius,  L.  xxxviii.  c.  16. 
**  In  the  German — Folk  der  Tektosager,     The  analogy  to  yalci 

is  apparent. —  Translator. 

*  Julius  Cssar,  Bell.  Gall.  li.  vi,   sect,  22,     B^atus  Rhenatius 
supposes  them  to  be  Wurtembegians  in  the  province  of  Teck. 
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been  a  foreign  nation,  which  only  graduaUy  adopted 
the  manners  of  our  ancestors.  But  they  did  not  re* 
main  there  long. 

About  half  a  century  afterwards  and  still  later^  a 
younger  Brennus  ^  took  great  numbers  of  these  Tec- 
TOSAGBS  along  with  him  to  Thrace,  to  reinforce  the 
horde  in  Asia.  This  expedition  went  from  Gaul 
over  the  Rhine,  along  side  of  the  Danube,  appa- 
rently through  Noricum,  Pannonia  and  Mcesia  and  at 
their  entry  into  Germany  carried  away  with  them 
a  part  of  the  Tectosages.  When  they  arrived  in 
Thrace,  Lutarius  took  them  with  him,  crossed  the 
Bosphorus^  and  effected  conquests  in  Asia. 

But  though  I  could  pursue  this  investigation  still 
farther,  this  were  not  the  proper  place  for  it :  espe- 
cially as  the  events  and  the  Apostle's  Epistle  can 
expect  no  particular  elucidation  from  it.  In  their 
new  country  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  and  were  called  Gallogrseci ;  they  made  use 
of  it  in  public  documents  and  inscriptions,  of  which 
we  still  possess  remains. 

They  preserved,  as  it  seems,  their  native  religion, 
though  they  appear  to  have  learned  from  the  Phry- 
gians the  service  of  the  magna  mater  D£OM,and  they 
likewise  deviated  from  the  custom  of  the  Gallic  and 
Germanic  nations  by  having  temples.  Upon  the 
whole  there  were  few  cities  among  them,  except 
Ancyra,  Tavium  and  Pessinus,  the  latter  of  which 
carried  on  some  commerce^  which  probably  attracted 
those  circumcised  fellow  citizens,  who,  according  to 
the  account  of  Josephus,  enjoyed  here  considerable 
liberties,  the  record  of  which  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra '. 


'  Livius,  L.  xxxviii.  c.  16. 

s  Joseph  Archseol.  L.  xvi.  c.  C. 
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Although  the  climate  was  such  as  to  lower  their 
courage  and  hardiness  ^  nevertheless  they  did  not 
become  effeminate,  and  not  long  before  the  Christian 
aera  they  had  so  little  dccUned  from  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners^  that  a  Roman  orator  particularly 
notices  among  the  eulogies  on  their  king,  that  he 
was  a  diligent  planter  and  rearer  of  cattle '. 

Paul  experienced  the  kindest  reception  and  great 
applause  from  them.  Acts  xvL  6.,  GaL  iv.  13.  14. 
But  when  he  afterwards  at  another  visit.  Acts  xviiL 
22. »  shewed  less  indulgence  to  Judaism  and  declared 
himself  more  freely  respecting  its  validity,  iAijSfvwv, 
GaL  iv.  16,,  those,  who  among  the  Jews  resident 
here  had  embraced  Christianity,  scarcely  awaited 
his  departure,  to  protect  tJie  law  and  Moses  witli  full 
vigour. 

But  it  seems  tliat  some  of  the  Judaiziog  Christians, 
who  had  lately  arrived  here  from  Jerusalem,  were 
particularly  active  in  this  affair ;  for,  the  instigators 
of  it  extoUed  the  heads  of  this  Church,  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  themselves  as  their  disciples,  and  drew 
disadvantageous  parallels  between  Paul  and  them,  and 
between  their  respective  doctrines,  the  most  evident 
traces  of  which  appear  in  the  Epistle.  And  the 
Jewish  converts  actuaUy  predominated,  and  per- 
suaded the  Galatians  of  the  necessity  of  the  whole  of 
Judaism  in  the  school  of  the  Messialu  The  Gala- 
tians allowed  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  and  ac* 
ceded  to  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  whole  extent. 
And  thus  at  once  were  all  Paul's  endeavours  dis- 
turbed, his  labours  partly  frustrated,  and  his  hopes 
considerably  baffled. 


*  Florus  Hist.  Rom,  L.  ii.  c.  2.     Liv,  xxxvii.  c.  8. 

^  Cictra  pro.  R.  Dejotaro  :  diiigentissimui  agricob  et  pccuariua. 
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He  was  soon  apprised  of  this,  and  referred  them 
to  the  principles  of  his  last  imparted  instruction* 
If  there  should  come  not  only  a  Jew  from  Jerusalem, 
if  there  should  come  an  angel  from  heaven,  to  teach 
you  any  thing  different  to  that  which  I  have  taught, 
believe  him  not,  i.  10.  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  men,  ap- 
pointed by  Peter  and  James,  but  an  Apostle  taught 
and  invested  with  full  authority  by  God,  not  inferior 
to  either  of  them  :  I  have  even  remonstrated  with 
Peter  to  his  face,  when  he  acted  insincerely  concern- 
ing Judaism,  iii.  1.  Have  you  received  through 
Jesus  Christ  instruction  only  in  the  Jewish  law,  or 
have  you  received  through  him  a  more  sublime,  more 
spiritual  and  more  powerful  doctrine  ?  Did  Abraham 
himself  receive  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  by  the 
Law,  which  did  not  yet  exist,  or  by  faith  1  Has  not 
the  Law  rather  brought  upon  mankind  the  displea- 
sure of  God,  from  which  Jesus  has  redeemed  us  ?~ 
iii.  23. 

The  Law  is  nothing  but  a  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  only  a  schoolmaster  :  but  now  we  are 
released  from  its  observance,  we  are  perfect  men  and 
hereditary  children  of  God — iv.  8.  Still  more;  ye 
became  free  men  through  Christ,  and  now  you 
have  returned  into  a  state  of  bondage.  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  independence,  the  Law  is  that  of 
servitude,  as  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hagar  and  Sarah  shows  you— v.  Conse- 
quently, Judaism  is  no  longer  adapted  to  Christians : 
exercise  yourselves  rather  in  morality  and  in  enno- 
bling  your  heart  and  spirit:    be    on  your  guard 
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against  those  who  would  calumniate  me:  subdue 
the  pride  aod  presumption  of  conceit;  Christ  alone 
must  henceforth  be  your  pride. 


SECTION  XCVL 


THE  FIRST  EPiaTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS, 


Corinth,  a  great  commercial  city,  between  two 
ports,  the  one  of  which  insured  a  reception  to  the 
western  navigator  and  the  other  to  the  eastern,  was 
situated  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  where  the  merchants  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
globe  met  and  exchanged  their  treasures.  It  was  for- 
merly also  celebrated  for  its  Isthmian  games,  and  for 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  in  which  a  thousand  priestesses 
of  the  Goddess  ministered  to  dissoluteness  under  the 
patronage  of  religion  K  From  such  numerous  causes 
it  had  an  influx  of  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  who 
carried  the  riches  and  the  vices  of  all  nations  into  a 
city,  in  which  the  seaman,  the  merchant  and  the 
warrior  could  enjoy  them  for  his  money  *'.  This  city 
in  consequence  of  having  ill  used  the  Roman  Ambas- 
sadors, fell  a  prey  to  the  Romans  with  all  its  trea- 
sures and  works  of  art,  and  was  totally  destroyed 
by  Mummius.  After  it  had  lain  waste  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  peo- 
pled it  with  a  Roman  colony.  It  soon  flourished 
again :  three  Cassars   endeavoured  to  augment  its 

TO  Ti  rrjc  'A^poCiTfjc  upoy  ovtu  vKtiator  vriyp^f  i  wffFt   irXetouv   t) 

X«Xtac  UpoSoukovc  iKLKTrfro  eratpacr  Ac  dytrt^effay  rrf  (^e^  kq^i  dt'^ftQ 

teat  yvvaiKtC'    Kai  tfia  rovroohy  iroXu(tj^)(Xrtro  iV  iro\t^,  nai  inXovTi^iro. 

Strabo  vui.p.  261,— EiL  2da.  Casauboni,  p.  378. 

"  Strabo,  L.  xii.  p.  385, 
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lustre  and  were  occupied  in  the  prodigious  work  of 
cutting  through  the  Isthmus,  and  connecting  the 
two  harbours,  to  avoid  the  passage  over  Malaga. 

The  ancient  manners  abundantly  returned ;  Acro- 
corinth  was  again  the  seat  of  the  Isthmian  Dione, 
and  an  intemperate  life  was  commonly  called  a 
Corinthian  mode  of  life  '.  Among  all  the  cities  that 
ever  existed,  this  was  accounted  the  most  volup- 
tuous •",  and  the  Satyrist  could  only  jocularly  seem 
to  be  at  a  loss,  whether  in  this  respect,  he  should 
^ive  the  preference  to  Corinth  or  to  Athens  ". 

In  this  city  Paul  wished  to  found  a  community  of 
friends  to  virtue  and  Believers  in  Jesus.  lie  came 
thither  (as  we  have  seen)  on  his  first  journey  to  Europe, 
and  preached  the  kingdom  of  God  first  of  all  to  the 
Jews  ;  but  they  were  here  as  untractable  as  at  Thes- 
salonica.  He  only  succeeded  in  gaining  some  few 
over  to  his  side,  viz,  two  of  their  principals,  Crispus 
and  Sosthenes  ;  but  the  Metuentes,  (Heathens  pro- 
selytized to  Judaism),  seriously  joined  him  and  seem 
in  the  sequel  ever  to  have  continued  his  faithful 
adherents,  whilst  the  Jews,  as  they  gradually  in- 
creased, disturbed  the  plans  of  the  Apostle.  He 
remained  here  one  year  and  six  months;  Timothy 
and  Silas  were  his  assistants.  Acts  xviii.  I — 19. 

When  circumstances  called  him  from  hence,  a 
great  number  soon  after  his  departure  returned  to 
their  ancient  mode  of  life,  frequented  again  the 
priestesses  at  Acrocorinth,  or  in  general  pursued 
their  former  habits.     He  wrote  an  Epistle  to  them 


: 


*  Heaych.  Lex»  Kopii^-^ia^ctK, — ^aor^wirevctFi-^criupcveLK. 

■  Dio,  Chrys.  Oral.  Corinth.  T,  ii.  p.  119.  Reisk,  tcaitGi  woKiv 
oiKtiTt  TMv  obffMy  re  Km  yiyivjffiivutv  rra^pootrortunj*',  and  p.  1^0, 
Ilpi^pa  trai  T^vyiva  rijc  'EXXa^€»c>  oX/3to<  /i£V  irai  4^vtUH» 

"  Lucian,  Amores. 

VOL.  II.  B  h 
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on  this  subject,  which  is**  lost,  1  Cor.  v.  9 — 12.,  in 
which  he  interdicts  the  faithful  from  all  intercourse 
with  such  corrupted  persons. 


SECTION  XCVII. 


Paul  in  the  mean  time  had  returned,  as  he  ha< 
promised,  from  Jerusalem  by  Galatia  and  Phrygii 
to  Ephesus.    Whilst  he  remained  here,  the  Corin- 
thians gave  him  a  still  more  urgent  occasion  for  in- 
structing them.     He  wrote  to  them,  in  consequence, 
two  Epistles,  which  are  still  extant. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  of  all  Paul's  trea- 
tises, of  the  origin  of  which  we  have  an  account,  which 
is  supported  by  perfectly  sufiScient  evidence.  In  the 
days  of  Clemens  Romanus  the  Corinthian  Church 
was  split  into  factions :  he  therefore  reminded  them 
of  the  first  Epistle  of  the  Apostle,  and  its  occasion, 
as  a  similar  instance.  Even  then,  says  he,  Paul  wrote 
to  them,  because  under  the  name  of  this  or  that 
Apostle,  of  Cephas  or  Apollos,  they  had  split  them- 
selves into  parties  ^ 

History  tells  us  no  more.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  we  must  exa- 
mine the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle,  and  collect  and 
arrange  each  separate  date  contained  in  them  ;  with- 

^  See  the  note  in  §  98. 

^  'AyaXa/iJfre  n}v  ijri^ToXrfy  row  j^axapiov  HavXDv"  n  wp^troy  vfitt^i 
tv  ap\fj  Tov  ivayyiXiov  iypa\j/£v  ;  tV  dXij^fiac  tri'iVfAariKw^  iirEOTiiXiv 
vfiit't  irepi  airov  r<  ifat  Kruftdf  icat  *v\toXX«,  lia  to  km  rort  irpoffvXicrttc 
v^ac  friiroiTfa^ai'  dXX  fi  irpoff«:Xi7(c  itcityii  ifrroy  hfiaprmv  w^^r^- 
ycyKiv*  wpc<r€K\t^riTt  yap  aVoejToXo»c,  Kat,  dv^pi  hcontftafffitty  wap* 
avroii.  Ck'm.  1.  ad  Cor.  Ep.  c,  4.  el  Hegesipp.  apud  Euseb.  H.  £. 
L.iii.  c.  15. 
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out  which  preliminary  step,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  understand  rightly  these  writings,  and  to 
comprehend  them  in  all  their  parts  \  These  dif- 
ferent factious,  into  which  they  were  divided,  ex- 
alted above  all  others  the  chiefs  roue  vyr^p  Xmv  airotr- 
roXouc,  2  Cor.  xi.  5,,  xii.  U.,  whose  notions  they 
adopted^  and  whose  doctrines  they  professed  to  fol- 
low, and  attempted  to  depreciate  those  of  the  op- 
posite party.  Whilst  then  some  called  themselves 
disciples  of  Paul,  Cephas,  or  ApoUos,  others  assumed 
the  splendid  appellation  of  Christ's  party.  Probably 
they  affected  to  be  the  followers  of  James,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  and  thought  thus  to  enter  into  a  nearer 
discipleship  with  Jesus  than  the  other  parties. 

The  controversy,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  whole, 
related  to  the  obligation  of  Judaism.  The  advocates 
of  it  had  appealed,  even  in  Galatia,  to  Cephas  and 
James,  for  the  sake  of  opposing  to  Paul,  who  had 
banished  the  Jewish  ceremonies  from  Christianity, 
authorities  which  were  not  less  admitted,  than  his 
own.  The  question  itself  divided  all  these  various 
parties  into  two  principal  factions  :  the  partisans  of 
Cephas  and  James  were  for  the  Law ; — the  friends 
of  Paul  adopted  his  opinion,  as  well  as  ApoUos,  who 
with  his  adherents  was  always  in  heart  in  favour  of 
Paul,  and  never  wished  to  take  a  part  in  a  separation 
from  him.    1  Cor.  xvi.  12, 

The  leaders  of  the  party  against  Paul,  these  \PivZa- 
irodrroXoi  (as  Paul  calls  them)  and  ^Taa)(^t)^ciTt<y^voi  ac 
'AvoiTToXovg  Xp!<rTou,  who  declared  themselves  the 
promulgators  and  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of  Ce- 
phas and  James,  were,  as  may  be  easily  conceived. 


4  I  have  here  made  use  of  a  ivork  which  I  consider  the  best  on 
this  aubjeot.  Storr  Notitiae  histor.  Epiatolaruiii  Pauli  ad  Corinth* 
Tiibing.  17S8.  4. 

B  b  2 
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converted  Jews,  2  Cor.  xi,  22.,  who  had  come  from 
different  places, — to  all  appearance  from  Palestine 
Qp-j^o^tvot,  2  Cor*  xi*  4),  and  could  therefore  boast  of 
having  had  intercourse  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  an  acquaintance  with  their  principles. 
They  were  not  even  of  the  better  sort  of  Jews,  but 
those,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sad^^ 
ducees,  and  though  they  were  even  now  converted  to 
Christianity,  whilst  they  spoke  zealously  in  favour  of  ^ 
the  Law,  they  were  undermining  the  hopes  of  the 
pious,  and  exciting  doubts  against  the  resurrection. 

1  Cor,  XV,  35.  Cf.  Matthew  xxii.  23.,  so  that  Paul, 
from  regard  to  the  teachers,  whose  disciples  they  pro- 
fessed to  be,  was  obliged  to  refute  them  from  the 
testimony  of  James  and  Cephas,  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  7. 

These,  proud  of  their  own  opinions,  1  Cor.  i.  17., 
not  without  private  views  depreciated  PauFs  autho- 
rity and  extolled  their  own  knowledge,  1  Cor.  ii.  12., 

2  Cor.  xi.  10,17. 

Violently  as  the  contest  was  carried  on,  they  still 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  same  place  of  assembly 
for  instruction  and  mutual  edification ;  this,  however, 
was  even  the  cause  of  too  many  scandalous  scenes 
and  disorders  '. 


•■  A  greait  part  of  tbe  disorders  which  Paul  censures  could  not  well 
have  taken  place,  if  they  had  witlidrawu  from  the  same  place  of 
assembly,  which  some  would  infer  from  tlie  expressions  :  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
IV  wavTt  roiry  avr^  re  Kai  tjfitijy.  The  explanation  which  I  gave  of 
this  passage  displeased  Bertholdt  (Introduction^  vith  part,  sect.  719. 
pa.  33S1,)  and  justly  so.  But  his  own  likewise  does  not  satisfy  me 
for  several  reasons,  which  I  have  not  room  here  individually  to  dis-* 
cuss.  There  is  perhaps  less  objection  to  the  following.  The  Apostle 
wishes  the  Grace  of  God,  and  a  peaceful  Spirit  to  be  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  at  Corinth  :  It^  iravn  tott^,  every  where,  wherever 
they  may  be  i  h  roTf  abrutv,  at  Corinth  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  or 
Iv  ToiTf  ^fi^K,  that  is»  with  me.  For  besides  those,  who  were  seced- 
ing XV.  17,,  there  were  many  with  Paul:  Sosthenes  i.  1.^  ApoUos 
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At  the  iyairai,  love  and  benevolence  were  no  where 
to  be  seen.  Instead  of  eating  together,  and  refresh- 
ing their  poor  brethren  out  of  that  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  each  one,  as  he  came,  ate  his 
own,  without  waiting  for  any  one  else,  and  feasted 
often  to  excess,  whilst  the  needy  was  fasting,  I  Cor. 
xi.  17. 

When  also  some  were  preparing  for  prayers  or 
singing,  others  raised  their  voices  to  instruct,  and 
commenced  exercises  in  sjnritiud  gifts  (in  yXmacaiq* 

xvi.  13»,  perhaps  thone  of  Chloc  i.  IK  and  others.  For  the  dhiK^t 
xvi.  20.,   to  whom  greetings  occur  in  xvi.   I8j   19.,  were  neither 

Asiatici  nor  Ephesians;  consequently,  they  were  most  probably 
Corinthians,  wiio  had  quilted  the  scene  of  these  disturbances,  and  re< 
paired  to  Paul* 


Hug's  explanation  of  tV  towi^  uvtwv  and  iv  rowf  li^tavf  is  forced 
and  unwarranted  by  any  corresponding  passage  in  the  New  Teata- 
iweuL  The  interpretation,  which  our  Eiighsh  translators  have  given, 
is  the  most  obvioua,  and  the  beat  supported  by  the  structure  of  the 
verte.  The  Eastern  versions  are  not  fully  decisive :  alihoughj  if 
they  were  favourable  to  Hug,  the  pronouns  would  be  suffixed, — the 
Syriac  would  liave  been  .  IZ|  \k^^o  ^p<^%^t  ^^'^*^i  and  so 
with  the  rest:  ,--^t  o  ^aC^^  therefore  must  refer  to  yj^i  of 
our  Lord : — consequently,  as  they  now  stand,  the  Syriac  veraion 
supports  the  received  interpretation  ;~the  Arabic  and  j^iltiopic 
■eem  to  accept  the  words  as  implying  the  Grace  of  God  be  with 
them  and  us.  It  is  however  evident »  that  if  Hug  be  correct,  airruv 
Ti  cm  fipwy  are  superfluous  and  redundant,  because  the  whole  sense, 
for  which  he  contends,  is  comprized  in  iravrt  roxtiH  if  they  be  not 
redundant,  our  English  version  alone  can  be  right. —  Translator, 

*  Although  a  great  dispute  has  been  agitated  respecting  ro  XaXiif' 
yXtdfftrmCi  it  is  perfectly  explained  by  the  subject  of  the  three  chap- 
ters, which  Hug  has  cited,  and  completely  set  at  rest  by  tlie  iHth 
verse  of  ch.  xiv.^  which  restricts  it  to  the  power  of  speaking  foreign 
tongues,  from  which  it  has  been  absurdly  distorted.  Storr  renders 
the  verse, "  ich  danke  meinem  Gott,  weil  (oder  dass)  ich  ein  hoheres 
maass  der  Sprachgabe  habe,  als  ihr  alle:"  and  so  the  ^thiopic 
Translator  understood  it,  when  be  added  "  tongues  of  foreign  coun* 
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XaXmf,or7rp<yfnTHa,ipfinyHa,concetnmg  the  nature  and 
properties  of  which  so  much  controversy  has  been 
excited  of  late  yeai*s),  1  Cor.  xii,  xiit  xiv. ;  more- 
over the  women,  to  bring  confusion  to  its  highest 
pitch,  took  their  part  in  interlocutions  and  proposals 
of  questions,  1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 

Such  w  as  the  state  of  things,  as  to  the  interior  dis- 
cipline of  the  assemblies  and  edification ;  but  the 
exterior  deportment,  which  the  members  of  this 
society  had  maintained  in  civil  life,  soon  disappeared 
also.  Formerly,  when  differences  arose  among  the 
Believers,  they  were  adjusted  by  the  intervention  of 

triei"  {in  loco).  The  promise,  which  had  be«n  made  to  the  Apostles, 
was  XaXciv  ly  Ircfintc  yXiairtratQ  (Acta  ii.  4.  collat.  cwm.  17,)i  which 
property  was  afterwards  transferred  by  tliem  to  other  BeJ fevers, 
Cf.  Acts  xix*  6,  &x.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  in  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  community,  some,  who  were  acquainted  with 
several  tongues  may  have  abused  this  knowledge,  and  ascribing  it  to 
that  Higher  source,  from  whence  the  Apostles  received  it,  have  tlience 
taken  occasion  to  disturb  the  devotional  services.  'Ep^iji^fta,  as  il 
occurs  in  this  Epistle,  seems  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tongues  :  cf.  xiv.  27. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  inquiry  is  the  Trpo^i^rfta  of  the 
epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament.  In  one  instance  in  the  LXX. 
we  observe  IpJ  translated  irpr>f  ^rwi  although  some  MSS.  indeed 
retain  the  word  Tp£ff/3uc;  Schleusner  has  collected  several  pertinent 
examples,  in  w!tich  the  title  is  equivalent  to  /^ifyijrqc*  In  Matthew 
X,  41^  and  other  places  it  appears  synonymous  to  1H/0»  of  which 
we  have  also  ati  example  in  the  LXX. ;  and  both  the  Hebrew  Bible 
and  New  Testament  rumish  copious  instances,  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  composer  of  sacred  rhapsodies,  thus,  Miriam  is  styled  IIH^^ 
— TTpfji^iync, — hence,  Kimchi  on  1  Sam»x. 5.  interprets  K^iTin  losing 
these  productions*  But,  in  tliis  Epistle  the  word  appears  more  par- 
ticularly to  have  relation  to  a  scrutiny  of  tlie  ancient  prophecies  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  and  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  them 
to  Jesus  ill  the  religious  Assemblies,  the  Kamus  also  in  the  xth  conj« 
of  Uj  renders  the  word  to  inquire  or  scrutini^se,  which  is  a  collateral 
authority  :  from  all  of  which  we  infer  tpfujt'tia  to  have  been  ip^rii^tus 
yXwjfjfwv,  and  wpotpnrtta  in  its  restricted  sense  to  have  been  ^upf»i|- 
Kiv9tr  fAitt'TfMv. —  TramUttoT, 
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arbitrators  from  their  own  commumon,  and  termi- 
nated quietly.  Now,  as  their  mutual  confidence  in 
each  other  more  and  more  decreased^  they  brought, 
to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity,  their  complaints  be- 
fore the  Pagan  tribunals,  1  Cor.  vi.  1. 

But  as  to  what  concerned  the  main  object,  viz. 
the  obligation  of  Judaism,  it  was  so  little  confined 
simply  to  words  and  reasons,  that  each  party  rather 
strove  to  display  its  opposite  principles  in  its  conduct. 
One  party  gave  to  the  other,  as  much  as  possible,  mo- 
tives for  ill-will  and  reproach.  The  Jews  required 
circumcision,  as  an  indispensable  act  of  religion ; 
whilst  PauPs  disciples  attempted  to  *  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  doctrine  respecting  it,  and  to  extin- 
guish all  traces  of  circumcision,  1  Cor.  vii.  18. 

As  the  Jewish  party  observed  and  maintained  a 
distinction  of  meats,  that  of  Paul  ate  without  dis- 
tinction any  thing  sold  in  the  markets,  and  even 
meats  from  the  heathen  sacrifices,  1  Cor.  x.  25.  2B.> 
viii,  1. 

Nor  was  this  enough ;  they  made  no  scruple  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrificial  feasts.  Among  other  things, 
they  also  took  part  in  many  scandalous  practices 
which  took  place  there,  and  fell,  by  means  of  their 
improvidence,  into  still  greater  crimes,  1  Cor,  x. 
20,  21.,  viii.  10". 

According  to  the  Jewish  custom,  the  women  were 


'  Hug's  words,  which  are  here  paraphrased,  are,  die  Paulinischea 
aber  machten  versuche  tick  eine  neue  corhaut  zu  ji/iafizen. 

"  Leydekker,  viL  66.  supposes  here  Paul's  allusion  to  have  beea 
Q^JV^T  V^TV^b  (^  Chron.  xi.  15.)  which  Jeroboani  set  up*  but  as 
connicrpurts  lo  them  existed  in  every  Pagan  country,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  iurce  his  words  to  such  an  allusion.  We,  liowcvcr,  ob- 
serve^ that  in  Horayoth  f.  ii.  1,  the  rniD  or  Apostate,  is  said  to  eat 
food  interdicted  by  the  law,  and  to  drink  the  wine  oflibatioii,  |«  \1JW 
*|Q3,  by  which  a  participation  of  heathen  sacrifices  i*  implied.  But» 
Sc.  Paul  seems  to  have  referred  to  an  fictual  participation. — TransL, 
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obliged  to  appear  veiled  in  the  synagogues  aod  public* 
assemblies.  The  Anti-judaists  abolished  this  custom 
of  the  synagogue,  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  6.  10";  and  herein 
resembled  the  heathen  practices. 


*  Having  already  copiously  discussed  iliis  subject,  In  the  5ddNo< 
oftlie  Classical  Journal,  I  shall  Iiere  confine  myself  to  some  few  ad* 
ditioiul  remarks.     Hug  is  tptally  incorrect  in  \m  assertion,  ihat  ihd 
absence  of  the  veil  induced  a  resemblance  to  Pagan  cuseoms :  so  fatj 
was  it  thii  contrary,   that   Valerius  Maximus   xvii.  iii.   10.  8tate«^ 
Caius  Sulpictus  Gallus  to  have  repudiated  hitt  wife,  because  he  mel\ 
her  abroad  without  her  veil.    The  Uoman  Priests  were  never  without 
it  a  I  sacrifices,  and  Plutarch  says,  (Quaest.  Rom.)  o(  *Pw^iatoi  Tw»tt*'-%J 
^^tinctjy  roic  A^totf  ci:xartaf>'r£c  ic^y  ri/)((»»<yt,  iirt  ttj^  «^aXijc  Tt>  ifiarun 
l^orriQ  aTTOk.uXvirroj'rau    Suetonius  records  Julius  Ctcsar   to  lia7< 
observed  this  custom,  v^hen  he  was  dying.    Plutarch  says,  that  Poin- 
pcy  sat  down  at  a  feast  i\tar  tc*  ihruty  Ka-n  ri|c  KefaXriQ  to  ijMario»v| 
Every  Eastern  nation  was  scrupulous  about  the  women's  veils :  the 
Qabrs,  and  others,  like  the  Romans,  used  veils  in  their  sacred  ofierni  I 
ings.     The  Turks  call  the  veil,  which  conceals  the  woman's  entin^ 
person     J>-^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  which  covers  the  fuc-c  and  not  the  eye 
cJU*3f^*  and  to  rend  or  take  away  the  veil,   is  in   Arabic  idionf 
Equivalent  to  TJolation.     We  are  well  informed  that  the  Persian 
women  do  not  take  oflf  the   jU^  when  they  pray,  and  that  the  custom, 
iDentioned  by  Eiistathius  in  Dionys.  dc  sii{l  orbis,  of  their  loosening 
tbe  band  of  their  bead  when  they  salute,  no  longer  prevails,  bein^ 
exchanged   for  an  inclination  of  the  body,  and  jilacing  the  hand  it^\ 
the  heart.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Euatathius's  account  ever  had  any  | 
truth.     Some  have  supposed  the  tiaras  of  their  Priests  to  have  been*  I 
the  same  as  the  J193SD  of  the  tiebrew  Priests :  Strabo  calls  thein 
rotXiiirac  kraS^i^xoi/cnc  itiaripw^iy.    The  universality  of  the  practice  is 
manifest  from  tbe  Greek  writers  as  well  as  from  the  Asiatic,  and 
there  are  so  many  laws  respecting  it  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  that  we;] 
tian  tcarcely  hesitate  respecting  the  Apostle's  meaning.    In  Ketuboth 
f.  78.  1.  women  unveiling  are  required  to  be  divorced  by  their  hos-j] 
bands,  and  sent  away  without  a  dowry  (cf.  Numb.  v.  1 8).  An  unveiled, 
woman  is  said  (in  Aboth.  c.  35.) to  be  a  disgrace  to  her  family.  St,  Paul, 
therefore  in  the  use  of  E^iovtrta  is  warranted  by  Hebrew  opinions  and 
phraseoiogy.     Virgins  were  called  mD/V,  from  the  veil  which  they 
wore,  winch  was  removed  ai\cr  their  nuptials,  and  replaced  by  on^^ 
which  denoted  the  hut»baiid's  authority,    Lcydekker,   1  voL91.    Isi- 
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^  From  despite  to  Judaism,  which  considered  matri- 
monial offspring  as  a  particular  blessing  of  God, 
some  embraced  celibacy ;  which  they  justified  by 
PauVs  example,  1  Con  vii.  1,  8.,  and  this  they  also 
recommended  toothers,  1  Cor. vii.  1 — ^95.  Some  went 
even  so  far,  that,  although  married,  they  resolved  to 
practise  a  continual  continency,  1  Cor.  vii.  3 — 5. 

We  are  not  so  well  informed,  in  what  way  the  ad- 
vocates of  Judaism  in  their  zeal  for  giving  offence  to 
the  others  went  astray,  if  we  except  a  single  case,  in 
which  they  far  exceeded  every  thing.  They  even 
countenanced  the  Jewisli  casuistical  indulgences  to« 
wards  proselytes,  and  permitted  (a  charge  of  which 
Paul's  party  is  acquitted,  2  Cor.  ii.  2.)  a  Gentile,  who 
was  disposed  to  adopt  Judaism  in  the  Christian 
schools,  to  marry  his  step-mother.  For  whosoever 
embraced  Judaism  was  considered  as  a  new-bom 
child  according  to  the  ancient  doctrines,  i^^n^K?  *u 
TViJ2^|DpD,  and  all  his  preceding  connexions  were 
considered  as  not  existing.  His  mother,  father,  bro- 
thers, and  sisters,  no  more  belonged  to  him  ^  In  this 


I 


dore  (OtT,  Eccl,  9.)  atatea  that  brides  were  married  veiled,  to  shew 
the  power  of  their  husbands  ;  aiid  Tertullian  (De  Virg.  Vel.)  writes, 
"  ipsae  enim  sunt,  quas  tnbjeclas  ease  oportet,  propter  quaa  palestas 
suprik  caput  haberi  debet.  P'elamen  jiigum  illormn  est."  Hence,  in 
Aboili,  c.  16,  JlTiCn  is  used  as  Paul  baa  used  i^vcriat  where  Rabbi 
Eliezer  is  affirmed  to  have  taken  away  the  Jllttn  (Uovtrtav — velum) 
from  his  sister's  daughter.  Tn*l»  however,  is  the  term  commonly 
referred  to  it. 

Lightfoot  declare*,  that  the  women  unveiled  in  the  religious 
assemblies  their  heads  as  far  as  the  bair,  and  long  hair  is  mentioned 
as  a  woman's  chief  ornament  in  Erubbin  f.  100.  ^.  To  this  St.  Paul 
alludes.  He  is  likewise  warranted  by  the  LXX  in  the  use  of  cVa, 
at  ver.  7.,  where  it  expresses  ilJIO/l,  and  a  variety  of  other  senses. 
Phavorinus  also  interprets  it  ut^airftof;. —  Tranxlaior. 

'  Jo,  isclden  de  successionibus  ad  Leges  Hebneorum  c,  26.  pr, 
1111.  Eliscvir,  1638. 
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case,  his  former  counections  were  not  considered  in 
marriage ;  this  misconduct  therefore  took  place  ac- 
cording to  established  principles. 


SECTION  xcvin; 

Chloe,  a  believer  at  Corinth,  gave  to  the  ApostL 
the  first  account  of  these  dissensions,  1  Cor.  i.  11^] 
Some  part  he  had  heard  from  others,  aKovnai,  1  Cor, 
V.  9.    At  length  the  Corinthians  themselves  sent 
mission,  among  whom  (as  it  appears)  were  A  polios 
and  Sosthenes,  1  Cor.  i.  1.,  xvi.  12.,  with  an  Epistle] 
to  the  Apostle,     He  not  only  answered  this,  but  also, 
took  notice  of  the  accounts,  which  he  had  before^ 
received.  When  he  wrote  his  answer,  he  was  still  at^ 
Ephesus,  where  he  intended  to  remain  till  Pentecosti 
xvi.  8.    It  was  consequently  written  at  the  latter  part 
of  his  abode  in  that  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4tli 
year  of  Nero.     They   probably   had  'received  th( 


*  The  hypothesis  of  a  preceding  Epistle,  which  is  noticed  in  §  97. 
18  not  sufficiently  substantiated  to  become  the  basis  of  an  arguraent.j 
Its  only  foundation  seems  to  be  iypaif^a  v^ly  iv  rjj  tViffroXjf  contraat* 
with  vvvt  li  iypniKt  vfttv*  in  the  1  Ith  verse*     But  it  is  evident  fronf 
the  nature  of  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  idiom  of  which  St.  Paid  con- 
tinually transferred  itito  the  Greek,  that  iypa^tam^j  be  equivalent  to 
ypa^tii.  The  llth  verse  is  an  adecjuate  example  of  this,  where  vvvi 
restricts  the  lime  to  the  present :  thus,  the  Syriac  is  AoA^,  which  a>j 
Grecian  might  render  ycypa^ri,  eypaU'a,  iypa^v,  or  ypctfu,     Ber» 
tholdt  and  others,  infer  from  this  and  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  the  loss  of  many  of  the  Apostle's  Epistles,  yet  with  no 
Bolidity  of  argument.     Had  Paul  alluded  to  a  former  Epistle,  he 
would  not  have  indefinitely  written,  ii'  rjj  t7r«Tro\jj,  but  rather  ty  rj^ 
vpoTtpif  i7CL(TTo\rj  \ — t*'  TTf  tffioToXjj,  tlicrefore  appears  analogous  tol 
iv  ravrjj  rp  tvitrroX^^  whence  the  passage  is  equivalent  to  ypafbt  v/xV] 
«*•  ravTji  rj7  £7naToXi;-**:\r'.X\  for  the  eleventh  verse,  wyt  ?>£^  -k\t\X\\ 
baa  an  evident  reference  to  the  modification^  which  he  has  introdi 
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Epistle  concerning  the  Passover,  to  which  the  pas- 
sage in  1  Cor,  v,  7,  8.  alludes,  and  is  beautifully 
devised. 

But  we  are  not  allowed  undisputed  possession  of 
this  passage,  which  affords  to  us  so  good  a  computa- 
tion of  time.  They  say,  is  not  an  allegory  of  the 
Apostle  entirely  misunderstood,  which  pourtrays  the 
duty  of  being  irreproachable,  and  worshipping  God 
in  piety  and  virtue  ?  Certainly,  if  the  words  were 
merely ; — ^"  know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leavens 
the  whole  lump  ?  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven ;" 
the  metaphor  would  not  trangress  its  general  accep- 
tation, any  more  than  in  Gal.  v*  9,,  and  might  very  well 
be  an  allusion  to  purity  in  general.  But  the  Apostle 
here  contracts  the  circle  of  metaphors,  and  returns 
to  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  for  Christ  is  the  passo- 
ver,  which  is  slain  for  us.  How  then  does  Paul 
happen  to  choose  the  metaphor  of  the  passover  at 
this  excommunication,  if  it  had  not  taken  place  about 
this  time  ?  If  it  had  occurred  at  Whitsuntide  or  on 
any  other  day  the  metaphor  would  neither  have  had 
an  occasion  nor  a  purport.  Then,  Paul  continues, 
w(Tr«  ioprattD^EVf  lei  US  not  keep  the  feast  with  the  old 
leaven,  kc.  'Eo^ratuv  in  this  passage  does  not  admit 
of  the  meaning  of  piously  serving  God ;  it  does  not 
treat  of  the  change  of  mind  of  Believers,  nor  of 
embracing  a  more  virtuous  life;  but  of  purifying 
the  society  by  the  expulsion  of  an  unworthy  member. 
The  proposed  general  interpretation  therefore  lies 
far  beyond  the  real  view  of  the  author,  and  we  are 
referred  to  the  particular ;  "  that  ye  may  celebrate 


in  the  tenths  icac  o&  jtom-wc — k\  r\  X\  vvy  being  '*  argumen/antU  H 
IranMtUu/i  particular'*  of  which  examples  from  the  New  TesUimeDt 
will  be  found  in  Schleusner,  Thus,  St,  John  (Ep.  i,  c.  2.  ver.  1 2, 13, 
1-i.)  Bays,  indiHerentiy,  ypafut  vfily  and  eypa^^a  ii/ib',— /VflMJffoftfr. 
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the  feast  as  a  purified  society  free  from  the  alloy  of 
any  impure  and  vicious  participant." 

Paul,  it  appears,  gave  the  epistle  to  some  of  the 
society  who  were  returning  home,  viz.  to  Stephanus, 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  xvi.  15 — 19.,  to  be  deli- 
vered by  them,  whilst  A  polios  and  Sosthenes  remained 
for  the  present  at  Ephesus,  xvi.  12.  cf  i.  L  For  it 
was  not  only  proper  but  necessary,  to  deliver  to  the 
deputies  the  result  of  the  mission  which  they  had 
perfomied,  that  they  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to 
those  who  had  sent  them. 

At  the  same  lime  (as  may  easily  be  imagined) 
Timothy  travelled  with  thera,  as  the  deputy,  on  the 
part  of  the  Apostle,  for  so  the  dignity  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical administration  required.  Acts  xv.  27.  It 
was  his  office  to  invigorate  the  effect  of  the  Epistle 
by  his  own  discourses,  and  where  doubts  still  ex- 
isted, to  elucidate  and  dispel  them  from  the  Apos- 
tle's doctrines.  Thus  far  is  his  duty  declared  in  the 
Epistle,  iv,  16,  17. 

We  may  conclude,  when  Timothy  commenced  his 
journey  from  his  being  expected  back  at  Ephesus 
by  the  Pentecost,  xvi.  8—12.  According  to  this 
order,  he  was  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  was  practicable.  If  he  performed  the 
whole  journey  by  sea,  he  might  embark  about  the 
vernal  equinox,  for  the  seamen  commenced  their 
most  important  undertakings  at  the  wqidnoctium 
i?ernuM\  The  number  of  days  from  Ephesus  to 
Athens  we  may  learn  from  a  journey  of  Cicero, 
which  was  rather  tedious.  He  had  left  Ephesus  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  arrived  at  Athens  on  the 
14th  ^   his    brother   Quintus  performed  the   same 


■  Liv.  L.  XXXVII.  c,  9. 

*  Cic.  atl  Attic.  Ep.  L.  vi.  ep»  8,  0. 
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journey  in  the  same  space  of  time  ^  If  we  adopt 
this  as  a  standard,  and  allowing  a  couple  of  days 
for  the  journey  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  Timothy 
arrived  in  the  first  week  of  April, 

But  if  he  found  it  more  advisable  to  make  the  jour- 
ney by  land  to  Troas  and  thence  through  Macedonia 
for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  voyage  by  sea,  we  know 
that  the  distance  from  Amphissa  to  Amphipolis  has 
been  performed  in  six  days  with  unusual  expedition*. 
Although  Timothy  could  not  have  wanted  assistance 
and  means  of  expedition  in  the  Churches  of  Macedo- 
nia, we  would  not  exact  any  thing  extraordinary 
from  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  more  se- 
curely, would  compile  the  journey  to  Europe  from 
two  roads,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
itinerary.  The  first  is  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica  *. 
From  Athens  to  Oropus  there  are  thirteen  Roman 
miles  ;  from  thence  to  Thebes,  forty-four— to  Chal- 
cis,  thirty-six — to  Opus,  twenty-four— to  Demetrias, 
forty-eight— to  Larissa,  fourteen^ — to  Dios,  forty- 
four — to  Beroea,  twenty-four^ — to  Thessalonica,  se- 
venteen—together 261.  The  other  road  goes  from 
Thessalonica  to  Neapolis  '.  From  Thessalonica  to 
Mellisurgis,  twenty-seven — thence  to  ApoMonia, 
twenty  —  to  Amphipolis,  seventeen— to  Philippi, 
thirty— to  Neapolis,  thirty- three— together  127, 
Both  roads  amount  together  to  391  Roman  miles. 
The  number  of  miles  reduced  to  German  miles, 
five  of  which  according  to  the  usual  computation 
being  admitted  into  one  German  mile,  make  seventy- 


•  Cic.  ad  Attic.  Ep.  L.  m,  ep.  9.  where  Valde  fuit  ei  properandum 
must  be  referred  to  die  following^  ne  quid  absena,  etc. 

•  Liv«  L.  xxxvii.  c,  17.  and  L.  xliv.  c.  45. 

•  Vet,  Roman,  itineraria;  «jve  Anlonini  itinerariuoi,  etc.  edit. 
Weneling,  p.  :J26 — 8. 

'  P,  320— JJh 
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eight  of  our  miles ;  156  hours,  or  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  days'  jouraey.  If  we  add  two  days  for  the 
journey  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  and  four  days  of  rest, 
they  amount  to  twenty-tw^o  days.  If  we  take  for 
the  passage  from  Troas  according  to  Acts  xx,  6*, 
five  days  ;  although  on  another  occasion  Paul,  Acts 
xvi.  11,  appears  to  have  performed  this  journey 
in  two  days,  and  from  Troas  to  Ephesus,  as  much 
as  Paul  required  to  Miletus,  i,  e.  four  days ;  thus  the 
whole  journey  amounts  to  thirty-one  days.  If  now 
he  left  Ephesus  at  the  beginning  of  March,  he  was  at 
Corinth  in  the  first  week  of  April.  Whatever  way 
then  he  chose,  he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination, 
before  the  feast  of  the  passover. 


SECTION  XCIX. 


The  Epistle  treats  for  tlie  most  part  of  the  faults 
of  St.  Paul's  adherents,  and  seems  to  be  addressed 
almost  exclusively  to  them ;  they  too  had  written  to 
the  Apostle,  and  acknowledged  his  authority.  He 
was  therefore  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
feults  of  the  Anti-Judaic  party,  and  those  of  the 
Judaizing  party  have  remained  almost  unnoticed. 

The  Epistle  has  three  divisions.  The  first  treats 
of  his  information  from  the  messages  of  Chloe ;  the 
other,  of  that  w^hich  he  had  heard  from  other  sources, 
and  the  last  of  that  which  had  been  written  to 
him. 

In  consequence  of  the  account  given  by  Chloe, 
i.  11,  he  exhorts  them  to  unity,  and  thanks  God, 
that  he  himself  has  given  to  them  no  inducement 
for  divisions.  He  assures  them,  that  although  he 
has  preached  without  eloquence  and  parade  of  learn- 
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iug,  he  certainly  published  the  pure  truth  of  God. 
Besides,  it  is  indifferent,  whether  it  be  Paul  or 
Apollos,  which  is  likewise  applicable  to  other  chiefs 
of  parties — all  are  but  servants  of  God  and  of  the 
Gospel,  every  one  of  whom  will  receive  the  reward 
according  to  his  merits ;  and  if  a  preference  is  due  to 
any  one,  it  rather  belongs  to  the  first  messengers  of 
the  faith,  than  to  the  subsequent  teachers. 

As  to  that  which  he  had  learned  from  other  ac^ 
counts,  \\  1.  he  commands  them  not  to  tolerate  the 
abominable  incest,  he  delivers^  up  the  transgressor 
to  Satan,  v.  5.  They  are  to  shun  the  unclean  and 
immoral  person  in  the  community,  they  are  never  to 
bring  their  disputes  before  the  heathen  tribunals^ 
vi*  11.,  and  to  behave  themselves  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  portion,  which  they  have  in  Christ,  vii.  1. 

But  as  to  the  Epistle,  he  replied,  vii.  1,,  that  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  continence  of  married 
persons,  neither  that  one  party  under  pretext  of  un- 
belief should  separate  from  the  other.     Single  per- 

<  Itii  difficult  todetenninepreciselyf  what  is  implied  by  n-apa^ovi^at 
TQv  roiovToy  ry  Imtuv^,  it  was  probably  the  severest  degree  of  ex- 
communication from  the  religious  assemblies,  and  from  intercourse 
with  the  Believers.  It  lias  been  imagined  to  have  been  that  degree  of 
0*in,  which  the  Rabbinical  writers  denominate  HriDtt^,  which  is  not 
only  excommunication,  but  absolute  execration  :  so  direful  indeed  was 
It  accounted,  that  Rabbi  Asher,  f.  I  SO.  2.  enjoined,  that  it  should 
only  be  pronounced  in  punishment  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  ; 
Ttn  13"!  bi?  «"?»  P^nDttfD  T^-  it  was  certainly  of  ancient  date, 
becauae  it  occurs  in  tlie  Targumin^  and  seems  to  have  been  that 
intended  by  Paul,  because  it  waa  in  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Eccle- 
■iastical  Functionaries  to  release  tlie  penitent  trangresaor  from  it« 
So  did  Paul  in  this  instance.  It  was  a  severer  and  more  execrating 
1T3*  With  one  so  excommunicated  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  of 
drink^  thus,  the  Apostle  says  in  this  chapter^  ry  roiovr^  fift^t  <n*yto^ 
^tcty.  If  the  etymology  of  K/IDIC^  1>^  2^/1^^  02^  (a»  many  have 
aaaerted)  which  is  most  probablei  such  likewise  was  the  Anathema^ 
which  on  anotlier  occaaion  he  calls  Maran-atha.— TVaAj/a/or. 
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sons,  who  are  not  endowed  with  cantinence,  should 
marry,  vii.  18.  The  circumcised  should  not  have 
recourse  to  subtleties  to  enforce  circumcision,  and 
every  one  should  be  contented  with  his  condition. 
vii.  25. 

His  advice  to  the  single  is,  to  remain  single,  not 
because  it  is  a  sin  to  marry ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
even  good  ;  but  times  will  come,  when  it  might  have 
been  desirable  to  have  remained  independent  and 
single,  for  the  sake  of  not  being  drawn  by  connec- 
tions into  infidelity  against  religion,  viii. 

They  are,  however,  right  in  affirming  an  idol  to 
be  nothing,  and  in  allowing  no  distinction  between 
meats  offered  to  idols  and  others  :  but  if  the  weaker 
brother  stumble  at  it,  his  weakness  should  be  spared, 
and  much  less  should  they  be  present  at  the  ofterings 
in  the  Temples,  ix*  3. 

The  Apostle  then  diverges  into  an  episode,  and 
assures  them  of  the  purity  of  his  views  and  doctrines, 
by  appealing  to  his  disinterestedness,  which  fully 
acquits  him  of  any  advantage  or  private  views,  af- 
firming his  reward  and  recompence,  to  be — God  and 
Christ— ix.  27. 

He  then  again  passes  over  to  idolatry,  draws  their 
attention  to  the  example  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  the 
incompatibility  of  idolatry  with  Christianity,  x.  23., 
and  recommends  anew  a  careful  forbearance  towards 
the  weaker  brethren,  xi. 

For  the  credit  of  the  external  worship  of  God,  be 
reminds  them,  that  the  women  in  the  assemblies 
should  be  veiled  and  keep  silence,  xi.  17. 

That  the  Sacrament  is  a  remembrance  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  ;  that  therefore  each  person  should  partake 
of  it  with  a  mind  void  of  offence,  xi.  17.  xii. 

That  each  should  so  use  the  spiritual  gifts,  that 
they  may  serve  for  tlie  edification  of  all ;  for  that  they 
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are  on  no  account  for  individuals^  but  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  all*  All  constitute  but  one  body,  of  which  each 
is  a  member,  which  must  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  But  these  gifts  are  absolutely  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  law  of  love  and  peace — xiv. 

In  regard  to  the  resurrection  he  has  sufficiently  in- 
formed them,  that  Jesus  has  arisen,  that  he  has  ap- 
peared to  James  and  Cephas,  and  to  more  than  500 
brethren,  and  lastly,  to  himself,  and  that  Jesus  will 
awaken  all  to  glory  or  to  dishonor,  according  to  each 
individuars  merits,  xvi.  Finally,  he  invites  them 
to  make  among  themselves  a  charitable  coUectioa 
for  the  poor  brethren  in  Palestine. 

SECTION  C. 


THE   SECOND    EPISTLE   TO   THE   CORINTHIANS. 

Paul  remained  yet  some  time  at  Ephesus,  but 
sent  before  him  Timothy  and  Erastus  through 
Macedonia,  Acts  xix.  22.  to  Corinth,  1  Cor. 
xvi*  10.  Thither  he  sent  also  Titus,  who  was 
commissioned  to  observe  what  impression  and  effect 
the  Apostle's  Epistle  would  produce  :  or  to  make  to 
the  Apostle  a  report,  so  as  to  determine  his  future 
measures,  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  vii.  6 — 16.  Also,  to  set  on 
foot  the  collection  for  the  poor,  viii.  6.  When  Paul 
quitted  Ephesus  to  go  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  he 
expected  Titus  already  to  have  returned  to  Troas, 
2  Cor.  ii.  12.,  but  he  first  met  him  in  Macedonia, 
vii.  5.,  and  received  from  him  the  joyful  intelligence 
of  the  good  success  of  his  Epistle  and  precautions, 
vii.  7,  8, 9. 

But  they  were  mostly  of  Pauls  party,  who  appeared 
penitent,  submissive  and  ready  for  improvement; 
the  Jewish  party  sought,  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
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Epistle  merely  materials  for  a  new  attack  on  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  Apostle  had,  at  diflTerent  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  Epistle,  promised  to  come  to  them, 
1  Cor.  V.  19,  20,  xvi.  4.  but  he  had  not  as  yet  fulfilled 
that  promise.  They  upbraided  him  therefore  for  his 
variableness  and  unsteady  disposition,  and  took  oc- 
casion from  thence  to  raise  suspicions  against  his 
doctrines,  2Cor.  i.  15. — ii.  and  to  charge  him  with 
obscurity  and  vagueness  in  his  instructions,  iv.  7. 

As  the  Epistle  was  full  of  earnestness,  severity, 
and  energy,  they  contrasted  it  with  his  conduct  in 
other  respects,  and  remarked  on  it,  that  he  might 
well  have  courage  to  speak  thus  at  a  distance,  where 
none  faced  him  ;  but  that  otherwise  he  was  much 
more  docile,  and  confined  himself  to  a  more  com- 
plying tone,  2  Cor.  x.  9,  10. 

Paul,  to  prove  the  disinterested  integrity  of  his 
doctrines,  principles,  and  assertions,  had  reminded 
the  Corinthians,  that  he  had  never  sought  his  own 
advantage,  that  he  had  even  refused  his  well-earned  re- 
ward, that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  toil  of  instruc- 
tion, to  danger  and  persecution,  merely  from  duty  and 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  This  was  indeed 
a  decisive  argument,  which  his  adversaries  could  not 
allow  to  exist  in  its  full  force.  They  appear,  there- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  weakening  it,  to  have  re- 
nounced likewise  all  pay  or  recompence,  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  might  be  on  a  par  with  the  Apostle, 
2 Cor.  xi.  12,  13,  14.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
collections  for  the  poor  furnished  them  with  a  pre- 
text to  attack  his  disinterestedness  ;  especially  the 
collection  desired  in  his  Epistle,  which  Titus  was 
then  levying.  They  said,  that  in  this  way  he  plun- 
dered one  church,  that  for  a  while  he  might  appear 
disinterested  in  the  others.   2  Cor.  xi.  7.  xii.  15 — 17< 
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He  learned  all  this  from  Titus,  whom  he  met  in 
Macedonia,  2  Con  vii*  5.  To  obviate  all  the  un- 
pleasant circumstanees  which  might  occur  to  him 
when  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
success  and  authority,  he  determined  to  refute  these 
calumnies,  to  confirm  the  proofs  which  he  had 
already  given,  and  still  more  to  prepare  their  minds. 
He  therefore  wrote  a  second  Epistle  in  the  presence 
of  Timothy,  2  Cor*  i,  1.  probably  in  Macedonia,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Nero. 

He  first  mentions  his  sufferings,  and  particularly 
his  last  dangers  in  Asia,  i.  12.  He  then  speaks  of  his 
repeated  intention  of  coming  to  them  by  way  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  had  always  continued  invariably  the 
same,  although  he  had  been  obliged  to  differ  its  per- 
formance for  the  sake  of  sparing  them,  partly  also 
that  he  might  not  come  sorrowing  instead  of  re- 
joicing. He  forgives  him,  who  had  principally 
grieved  him,  and  wishes  to  receive  him  again  in 
love,  iL  12<  After  this  he  notices  his  state  of  mind 
at  Troas,  speaks  of  the  consolations  which  God  had 
vouchsafed  to  him,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his 
views,  ill.  He  states,  that  he  needs  no  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  them,  that  their  disposition  and  the 
dispensation  delivered  to  him  by  God  are  his  recom- 
mendations—not a  Mosaic,  but  a  spiritual  and 
far  more  glorious  dispensation;  on  which  account  he 
preaches  openly,  and  they  only  find  his  doctrine 
obscure,  who  resist  the  illumination  of  the  Gospel, 
iv.  7.  That  he  indeed  is  also  a  man,  which  he  well 
feels  from  the  afOictions  which  press  on  him,  but 
which  he  endures,  strengthened   by  the  hopes  of  a 
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better  state,  v.  11.     That  his  conscience    consoles 
him ;  that  he  has  acted  from  love  to  them,  and  as 
Christ  by  his  death  has  reconciled  all,  so  he  also  in- 
tended his  mission  to  have  been  one  of  adjustment 
and  reconciliation,  having  shewn  himself  in  all  things 
a  servant  of  God,  vi.  2,      Here   he   interposes   a 
warning  against  idolatry,  vii*  2.  and  passes  on  tO; 
Titus,  and  the  comfort  which  he  had  brought  toi 
him.    He  says  that  he  now  regrets  having  grieved 
them ;     yet,  the    consequence    even    of   this    re*j 
suited  in  joy,  vii.  16.— That  the  Macedonians  have 
preceded  them  in  works  of  charity  ; — that  he  hopes 
they  will  not  also  remain  behind,  on  which  account] 
he   sends   Titus   back   to  them,    with  companions 
worthy  of  their  regard.— That  he  doubts  not  their 
readiness  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their  poorer 
fellow-believers,  x. 

In  the  10th  chapter  he  returns  to  his  vindication, 
and  defends  himself  against  the  reproaches  of  his 
adversaries— that  Paul  when  present  was  complying, 
but  that  at  a  distance  only  he  found  courage  to  be 
severe;  that  he  took  no  pay,  but  collected  money 
in  the  churches ;  then  he  draws  a  parallel  betweea. 
himself,  his  apostleship,  and  these  false  apostles, 
which  he  continues  with  great  spirit  as  far  as  xii.  19* 
He  even  fears,  he  proceeds,  (namely  from  this  quar- 
ter) an  oiTensive  conduct,  which  he  should  be  ob- 
liged, however  unwillingly,  to  oppose  with  severity. 
In  the  conclusion  he  adds  his  salutations. 

These  are  the  mere  skeletons  of  these  two  mas- 
terly compositions.  If  we  conceive  ourselves  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  composed,  and  ex- 
amine deeply  their  contents,  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  admire  the  judgment  in  their  arrangement  and 
in  the  management  of  each  separate  point  of  dis-^i 
cussion*     We  are  forced  to  respect  this  wisdom  and 
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love  this  benevoleDce,  and  to  perceive  with  satis- 
faction each  expression  of  his  heart  and  soul :  to 
admire  this  dignity  in  instructing,  this  earnestness  in 
entreating,  the  just  proportion  observed  in  praise  and 
encouragement :  the  interchange  of  the  affections, 
the  transitions  from  e^nestness  to  sympathy,  and 
from  correction  to  compassion,  from  friendly  solici- 
tation to  a  powerful  and  daunting  tone  ;  and,  above 
all,  this  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  this  foresight 
in  the  management  of  difficult  affairs. 


SECTION  CIL 

For  the  sake  of  justifying  the  opinion  which  I 
have  formed  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  these  Epis- 
tles, I  ought  not  to  part  from  them,  without  defend- 
ing the  second  against  the  complaints  which  have 
undeservedly  been  made  against  it.  Some  pretend 
not  to  find  in  it  that  well-considered  arrangement, 
that  correct  succession  of  ideas,  and  the  union  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  the  connection.  Very 
soon  (as  is  usually  the  case)  they  went  farther  and 
attempted  to  deprive  the  Epistle  of  particular 
parts,  as  not  being  established  according  to  the 
notion  which  they  had  conceived  of  its  extent,  but 
as  being  added  afterwards  ^  The  commencement 
relates  to  the  Apostle  s  personal  condition,  views, 
state  of  mind,  and  wishes,  as  far  as  chap,  iii.  The 
remainder  is  divided  into  three  paits,  and  a  con- 
clusion. 


*  The  literary  history  of  thia  subject  is  found,  as  usua],  completely 
developed  in  Bertholdt's  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teatatnents,  part  vi.  sect.  727.  Some  academical  writingt, 
which  he  cite«i  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  have  never  seen. 
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In  the  first  part  he  declares  himself  a  servant  of 
the  New  Covenant,  in  which  capacity  he  administers 
a  diaKovia  of  a  spiritual  description,  far  more  glorious 
than  the  Mosaic  ;  not  with  craft  and  subtle  obscu- 
rity, but  according  to  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
it  may  be  made  manifest,  iv,  7.     Yet  he  carries  this 
treasure  about  in  an  earthen  vessel :  he  is  a  man 
who  fulfils  this  vocation  under  all  the  sufferings  in- 
cidental to  mankind,  and  has  in  return  only  iri<mcf 
that  when  he  shall  have  become  disengaged  from  this 
earthly,   the    reward  awaits  him  in  a  better  state, 
V.  11.     From  veneration  to  Godwin  imitation  of  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died  for  all  to  recon-l 
cile  all,  he  has  a  Siajcovta  KaraXXayij^  \  a  ministry  ol 
reconciliation,  vi.  a  ^laKovta  without  reproach,  whichi 
he  as  a  Smjcoroc  of  God,  stedfastly  administers  through 
all  afflictions,  vi.  11.     What  he  here  says  of  the 
dignity  of  his  ministry,  with  reference  to  his  Ju-^ 
daizing    adversaries    and    their    reproaches^    then 
of  his  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  justification,  ofj 
its  punishments  and  rewards^  is  only  one  part,  in, 
which  the  ideas,  though  interrupted  according  t&\ 
Paul's  custom  by  digressions,  continually  lead  him'< 
back  to  his  dtaKovta,   The  first  considerable  digressioa. 
is  (vi.  11.  to  vii.  2.,)  the  warning  against  idolatry. 

After  this  he   makes  a  transition  and  reverts  to 
Titus,  to  the  comfort  which  he  brought  him,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  Epistle,  w  liich  he  describes ;  to  th( 
collection,  to  the  good  example  of  the  Macedonians/] 
then  he  mentions   a   second   mission  which   Titus* 
had  accepted  on  this  account,  and  adds  an  exhor- 
tation, which  indeed  does  not  appear  necessary,  ix/ 


'  Cf.  Scliteusn.  in  voce  KaraWaytj.     The  jEUiiopic  iranslator  ap- 
positely renders  the  phrase,    0^/^^/^y|^;   JJ-IUA"  ll*      '^ 

fninistrtj  of  his  mercy ^^—Translator.  i1 
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15.  All  which  begins  with  the  person  of  Titus, 
is  connected  with  him,— ^finally  returns  to  him, 
and  forms  a  second  connected  whole,  the  cause  of 
which  has  appeared  already  in  the  first  Epistle,  xvi. 
1 — 6,  in  the  collection  there  enjoined.  It  was  therefore 
not  written  later  than  the  preceding,  viz.  a  short  time 
after  the  Apostle's  meeting  with  Titus,  vii.  6 — 13, 

But  least  of  all  could  the  third  part,  (viz.  the  re- 
futation of  the  reproaches  of  his  adversaries,  which 
he  begins  at  the  tenth  chapter),  be  wanting.  Those 
of  Paul  and  Apollos  had  kept  themselves  within 
bounds;  but  those  who  called  themselves  the  disciples 
of  Christ  TTtTToiSoTfc  favTov^  tov  XfucTTou  tlvQi,  X,  7.  had 
vented  their  reproaches  on  the  severity  of  the  Epistle^ 
thecollection  of  money,  and  on  the  unfulfilled  promises. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  disarmed^  hum- 
bled, and  rendered  inoffensive,  ere  Paul  could  come 
to  Corinth.  This  part,  the  most  important  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  dignity,  continues  in  such  a  natural  progress 
to  the  end,  tliat  its  unity  cannot  be  assailed.  Every 
tiling  is  well  conceived  relative  to  its  object,  and  some 
part  (asxi.  13. — xii.  1 .)  is  masterly,  in  quibus  maxime, 
(according  to  Cicero's  expression)  exultat  oratio. 

What  could  be  objected  to  this  arrangement 
of  its  parts?  The  first  part  is  a  general  justifi- 
cation of  Paul  from  the  idea  which  he  had  of  his 
ministry,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  it, 
and  from  the  description  of  his  constant  struggle 
with  all  sufferings,  for  which  no  temporal  advantage 
could  compensate  him.  The  second  part  contains 
the  accounts  of  Titus  and  the  office  of  collecting  for 
the  poor,  which  Titns  discharged.  The  third  con- 
tains the  particular  defence  of  several  objections  to 
his  object,  and  the  total  humiliation  of  his  yet  re- 
maining adversaries.  What  is  there  too  little  in  this  ? 
What  too  much  or  superfluous?  How  could  they  com- 
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plain  of  a  want  of  order  and  consecutiveness,  where 
only  one  considerable  interruption  occurs  between 
the  first  and  second  parts  ? 

Or,  ought  the  Epistle  to  have  no  interruptions, 
because  the  subjects  were  various,  and  that  which 
was  to  be  discussed  was  consequently  and  neces- 
sarily divided  into  several  parts  ?  Is  not  the 
second  part  inserted,  with  great  judgment,  be- 
tween the  general  and  particular  defence,  lest  the 
same  subject  being  continued  throughout  in  one  part 
should  weary  by  means  of  its  length  ?  And  should 
not  the  most  eloquent  part,  on  which  the  whole  history 
chiefly  depended  for  a  termination,  form  the  con^ 
elusion,  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  the  impression  of  j 
the  whole  ?  The  second  part,  forced  in  after  this, 
would  have  become  tame,  and,  after  such  a  lofty 
style  as  preceded  it,  would  have  been  without  effect 

It  is  moreover  objected  :  how  different  is  the  tone 
of  the  first  part,  mild,  amiable,  affectionate ;  whereas. j 
the  third  part  is  severe,  vehement,  and  irrespectively 
castigatory.     But  who,  on  this  account,  would  divide 
Demosthenes'  oration  pro  coromi  into  two  parts,  be^ 
cause,  in  the  more  general  defence,  placidity  and 
circumspection  predominate,   while,  on   the   other 
hand,  in  abashing  and  chastizing  the  accuser,  in  the] 
parallel  between  him  and  iEschines,  words  of  bitter 
irony  gush  out  impetuously  and  fall  like  rain  in  a 
storm  ?     Every  kind  of  discourse  allows  a  flight;;] 
but  in  such  an  instance  can  the  speech  flow  on  a»i 
mildly  and    softly  as  in  tlie  calm  development   of  I 
motives  1     What  Philologist  could  require  of  Paul, 
that  he  should  no  where  allow  to  himself  a  flight  m 
his  discourse,  under  the  penalty,  that  such  a  part  of 
it  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  ? 

AU  that  may  reasonably  be  said,  may  be  comprised 
in  this,  that  now  and  then  in  the  first  chapters  the. 
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sentences  are  intricate,  the  cause  of  which,  as  is 
reasonable,  has  been  sought  in  the  Apostle's  agitated 
state  of  mind  ^. 


SECTION  CIIL 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 


* 


Paul  went  from  Epliesus,  after  having  left  Timo- 
thy behind  him,  to  Macedonia,  1  Tim.  1.  3,  and  soon 
after  wrote  this  Epistle.  The  Apostle  was  twice  at 
Ephesus ;  when  did  he  write  this  ? 

After  his  first  visit  to  this  city.  Acts  xviii,  19 — 
23,  he  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  journey  to 
Macedonia,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  did 
not  take  place  in  it. 

The  other  visit  to  Ephesus  is  related  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  xix.  1, — xx.  After  rather  a  long 
stay,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  account 
of  an  uproar,  and  then  he  commenced  the  journey 
TO  Macedonia,  Acts  xx,  I,  At  that  time  the  Epistle 
was  written,  between  the  first  and  second  to  the 
Corinthians. 

Should  we  be  desirous  of  proposing  a  still  later 
visit  of  the  Apostle  to  Ephesus,  besides  the  two 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  which  he  might  have  made 
after  his  Roman  imprisonment,  the  circumstances 
would  not  allow  it.  Among  other  things,  the  Epistle 
suggests  the  idea,  that  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  the  church,  who  were  designed  to  conduct  it» 
were  not  as  yet  nominated.  This  however  took  place 
a  few  months  afterwards,  when  Paul  returned  from 


k  Eichhorn'a  Introduction  to  tbe  New  Te«Uinent,  vol.  iii.  part  i. 
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his  Macedonian  journey  to  Asia,  when  he  appointed 
the  superintendents  of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Mi- 
letus»  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them  in  their  new 
vocation,  and  of  representing  and  impressing  upon 
them  the  obligations  of  the  oflfice  which  they  had 
accepted,  Actsxx.  17—28.  The  Epistle  must  con- 
sequently precede  this  event. 

Correct  as  all  this  is,  really  true  as  all  this  may 
appear^  it  still  is  subject  to  one  doubt.     Before  Paul 
travelled  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  he  sent  before 
him  Timothy  and  Erastus,  Acts  xix.  22. ;  how  thea^ 
could  Timothy  have  remained  behind  at  Ephesus  ? 

He  also  sent  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  though  he  wj 
charged  to  observe  the  community  and  the  effects 
which  the  Epistle  produced  on  it,  and  to  prepare 
the  collection,  (Sect.  100.)  nevertheless  he  again  ex- 
pected him  at  Troas,  2  Cor,  ii.  12.  Much  more  might 
Timothy,  who  had  no  commission  to  detain  himjl 
(Sect.  89.)  have  reached  Paul  in  time,  pursuant  to] 
the  injunction,  1  Cor,  xvi.  11. 

But  the  difficulty  consists  in  this :  the  Apostle  hadj 
resolved  to  stay  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,   1  Cor.*] 
xvi.  8,  but  was  obliged  by  an  uproar  unexpectedly 
to  leave  the  place  earlier.  Acts  xix.  22.     If  he  hat 
been  driven  away  sooner,  it  is  of  no  importance ;  for^ 
we  could  also  prove,  that  Timothy  might  have  arrived| 
even  earlier.     If  he  preferred  to  go  by  sea,  as  maVi 
be  expected  from  the  favorable  season  of  the  yearjj 
he  would  be  back  in  sixteen  days.  (Sect.  98.)     Ii 
then  he  departed  on  the  third  day  after  thePassover^ 
from  which  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost  are  reckoned,' 
he  would  have  been  at  Ephesus  thirty-four  days  before 
Pentecost.     If  he  decided  to  go  round  by  Macedonia 
and  Troas,  he  arrived  in  thirty-one  days  at  Ephesus, 
nineteen  days  before  Pentecost.     In  each  case,  he 
arrived  sooner  by  a  considerable  time  ;  who  thea* 
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could  prove,  that  he  nevertheless  arrived  too  late  ? 
On  the  contrary,  Paul  did  not  meet  him  first  at 
Troas,  nor  in  Macedonia;  it  was  only  Titus,  whom 
he  joined  on  the  road,  on  account  of  which  he  re- 
peatedly expresses  his  joy  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  without  even  distantly  thinking  of 
such  a  fortunate  meeting  with  Timothy.  The 
Apostle  was  also  not  driven  away  so  much  earlier, 
that  Timothy  could  not  have  reached  him  at  Ephesus, 
The  time  made  so  little  difference,  that  notwith- 
standing this  occurrence,  he  calculated  upon  finding 
Titus  at  Troas,  whither  he  had  appointed  him, 
2  Cor.  xi.  12.  If  now  the  difference  of  time  was  not  of 
such  importance,  as  to  have  obliged  him  to  renounce 
meeting  Titus  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed 
him,  the  whole  difference  must  only  have  been  small, 
perhaps  not  have  amounted  to  nineteen  days,  during 
which  Timothy,  even  if  he  had  taken  the  most  cir- 
cuitous way,  arrived  before  the  time  at  Ephesus. 

Paul  might  therefore  have  left  him  behind  in  this 
city,  when  he  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
and  given  to  him  the  commissions,  which  the  Epistle 
contains.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  performed,  he 
repaired  to  the  Apostle,  with  whom  he  is  again 
found,  when  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written,  2  Cor*  i.  1. 


SECTION  CIV. 


But,  it  is  answered,  could  Timothy  so  precipi- 
tately quit  the  post  assigned  to  him  ?  dared  he  to  do 
so  without  having  been  recalled  ?  For,  if  we  suppose 
that  all  which  the  Epistle  required  had  been  per- 
formed, yet  was  he  farther  appointed  to  watch  the 
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Heretics.  Assuredly  so:  but  be  it  permitted  to 
us,  in  this  particular,  to  observe  that  the  expres- 
sion Trapa-yynXpc,  1  Tim.  L  3.  "  that  thou  mayst 
declare  to  some/'  &c*  &c.  has  not  been  accepted  in  a 
more  extensive  signification  than  it  possesses :  more- 
over, he  was  not  to  engage  in  farther  discussions 
with  them  i,  iv.  7. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may  ;  but  when  it  is  asked, 
could  Timothy  so  soon  quit  his  post,  we  may  also 
ask,  on  the  other  hand,  could  he  indeed  remain  any 
longer  ?  Paul  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  when  he 
quitted  Ephesus,  2  Cor.  i.  8, 9 ;  Timothy  was  acces- 
sory to  all  of  which  Paul  was  accused,  Acts  xix.  24. — 
XX.  If  now  the  enemies  of  the  Apostle  had  discovered 
his  presence,  which  indeed  could  not  have  been  long 
concealed,  could  he  then  still  have  remained  ?  And 
if  this  were  not  advisable,  what  else  could  he  well 
do,  but  arrange  all,  which  time  allowed  him  to  ar- 
range, and  then  hasten  to  his  teacher,  with  whom 
we  soon  afterwards  find  him. 

Now,  if  he  had  finished  his  business  at  Ephesus  as 
he  ought,  would  there  still  have  been  time  to  reach 
Paul  in  Macedonia  ?  We  must  once  more  repeat, 
that  Paul  had  resolved  to  stay  at  Ephesus  until  Pen- 
tecost, 1  Con  xvi.  21,  but  he  was  driven  away  before 
that  time,  and  betook  himself  to  Hellas  by  way  of 
Macedonia,  Acts  xx.  1,  2,  Here  he  made  some  stay, 
and  started  with  the  approaching  spring  ;  and  it  was 
Easter,  ere  he  reached  Asia  again.  Acts  xx.  6.  The 
journey  consequently  lasted  from  Whitsuntide  till 
Easter  again,  f.  e,  one  year,  minus   fifty   days,  or 

*  CEcumeriius  Bays,  iv  rrji  'E^evf   rivcc  'lovlai^ovrec  lirex^ifxivv 

trtpol'i^affKoXtiy,  Kai  hirar^v  rove  aKipaiov^  Trpo<l>atnL  rov  vo/joD'  roirro 
^e  fiaOitv  o  *Airo«rroXof,  Trporpiwii  rov  TinoOeov  ex*t  itfHtafiiivai  irp©c 
iwpBwtv  awmf.  K.  r,  \,^- Translator* 
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about  ten  months.  Three  of  these  he  staid  in  Hellas, 
Acts  XX,  3.  namely  the  winter  months,  whilst  he 
applied  the  beginning  and  better  part  of  the  season 
to  his  return,  and  by  Easter  had  already  again  ar- 
rived at  Philippi,  Acts  xx,  6.  The  time,  therefore, 
from  Whitsuntide  to  November,  four  full  months, 
not  including  the  days,  by  which  he  quitted  £phesu9 
sooner  than  he  had  intended^  coincides  with  the  first 
part  of  the  journey,  with  the  journey  from  Ephesus 
to  Hellas,  where  he  remained  over  the  winter,  ^ivac 
rpac*  probably  during  November,  December,  and 
Jaoiiary. 

Now  if  Timothy  staid  at  Ephesus  two  months,  the 
supernumerary  days  not  being  included,  there  yet 
remained  two  months  for  him  to  overtake  the  Apostle 
in  Macedonia.  But  if  he,  on  account  of  impending 
danger,  thought  not  himself  so  long  safe  at  Ephesus, 
the  journey  to  Macedonia  gains,  in  proportion  to 
that  which  is  lost  to  the  stay  in  Ephesus.  So  simple 
is  the  whole  cause,  why  we  do  not  comprehend 
the  reckoning !  from  which  the  contrary  has  lately 
been  proved  ". 

As  to  what  regards  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Apostle, 
for  it  was  otherwise  to  be  feared  that  the  instructions, 
according  to  which  Timothy  was  to  proceed,  would 
arrive  after  the  work  was  completed.  It  was  written 
therefore  in  the  fourth  year  of  Nero,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 


"  Eichbora's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ?oI.  iii.  part  i* 
sect,  248.  p,  34^,  ii^3. 
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Ephesus,  where  Timothy  had  to  act  as  the 
Apostle's  Plenipotentiary,  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  on  account  of  its  excellent  situ- 
ation, the  greatest  and  most  considerable  trading  place 
within  the  Taurus,  which  in  the  first  period  of  Chris- 
tianity was  daily  more  and  more  flonrishing".  All  the 
splendor  of  its  edifices  was  eclipsed  by  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  which  antiquity  numbered  among  its  wonders. 
Wealth,  not  to  mention  other  causes,  produced 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  In  Nero's  time  this  city 
was  described,  not  only  as  voluptuous,  but  also  as 
arrogant,  so  that  the  coarse  tone  of  its  inhabitants 
did  not  appear  to  agree  with  its  refinement  in  other 
respects ".  The  propensity  to  the  most  rare  and 
studied  ornaments,  and  the  love  of  jewels,  dress, 
and  splendid  decorations  was  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  female  sex  • 

With  respect  to  the  Jews  who  lived  here,  they  had 
not  shewn  themselves  very  yielding  to  Paul  during 
his  stay,  and  even  the  rest  of  the  Believers  stil! 
adhered  for  a  long  time**  to  magical  doctrines  and 

"  Strabo  L.  xiv.  Ima  CasauK  p*  441.  and  JJda.  p.  642.  Seneca* 
Epist,  CIS.  Ephesum  aut  Alexandriam  aut  m  quad  est  etiamnum 
frequentius  incolia,  latins  tectis  solum. 

**  Philostrat.  in  vita  ApoUon.  Thyan.  L.  viii.  c.S.  L.  iv*  c.  1. 

*•  Athenaeus,  Deipnoa,  L,  ii.  c.  29.    Sch weigh. 

^  As  far  oij  Hermcneutics  are  concerned^  tliis  may  be  called  a 
locug  vexatiagiinus.  The  Jewish  exorciata  were  probably  analogous 
to  the  0^  ^^M  or  t£ni3arrDt£f  ^^3r  who  pretended  to  perfurm 
various  incantations  by  means  of  the  Tctragrammaton.  From  their 
fables  and  ineptiae,  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  borrowed  their   ^^^^,1  jLt 

i^],  by  means  of  which  they  pretetid  to  heal  the  bitea  of  serpent 
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arts.  Acts  xix.  8,  18,  19*  Besides  these  faults,  in 
consequence  of  other  opinions  in  these  regions*  the 
duties  of  the  marriage  state,  even  after  the  adoption 
of  Christianity,  were  not  so  strictly  observed  as  they 
required  to  be,  Ephes.  v,  22, — vi,  Coloss.  iii.  18 
—  21.  But  particularly,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle  diffused  such  mild  principles,  and  declared 
so  loudly  the  equality  of  all  mortals  before  God  and 
Jesus,  requisitioos  were  agitated  among  an  unsafe 


to  give  sight  to  the  Ulintl,  expel  evil  agency*  restore  tlie  lame^  &'c. 
Sic,  of  which  a  copious  account  may  be  seen  in  Al  Beidavi  and  Jel- 
lale'ddiD.  From  the  Syrian  iranslator  we  infer,  that  these  impostorft 
whirled  themselves  round,  uher»  perforraing  tlieir  incantations,  like 
some  of  the  naodern  Dervishes,  ^v-ir^Vin  ^^«'-^Av->^  ^  .\^.| 
\y\M  ^,  which  the  jEthfopic  corroborates*  From  Luke's  use  of 
the  word  irtptfpyat  which  is  interpreted  fiayimt  jcat  ^eovpytai,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  books,  which  were  burned  : 
hence  the  Syrian  says,  ^ou^A^  qai^  l-*r-^  <^\o  r-*}  It^^* 
and   the    Arabic,      ^»^La<   ]y*l^    Xsm^l]    ^^l^>     ^  U|;^^ 

These  writings  were  commonly  called  'E^f<rm  VpaftfAata  :  cf.  Aris- 
taenet.  L.  ii.  Ep.  18.  Hesych,  in  vocct  Ckm.  Alex.  Strom*  L  v.  p.  66B* 
Niebuhr  mentions  similar  magical  characters  among  the  Arabs,  of 
whicli  Professor  Hammer  has  given  to  us  copious  alphabets.  These 
'E^aia  Fpn^fiara  are  referred  by  Clemens  AIexandrinus(Strom»  L  L 
p.  306.)  to  the  Idaei  Dactyli.  From  Plutarch  and  Diogenianus  we  col- 
lect, that  the  feet,  zone,  and  crown  of  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesua 
were  inscribed  with  them.  But,  as  medicine  and  pharmaceutics 
were  usually  admixed  with  these  impostures,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
followed  the  general  example,  which  we  infer  from  their  denomlna* 
tion  (^opjctffTcti,  which  is  often  e^iuivalent  to  fapfiatcslx*  Probably 
Augustus  burnt  the  fatidical  books,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  of 
this  description :  *'  quicquid  fatidicorum  librorum  Grseci  Lalinique 
generis,  nidlis  vel  parum  idoneis  auctoribus,  vulgo  ferebatur,  supra 
duomillia  contracta  undique  cremavit,"  (Sueton.  in  vita,  31).  This 
he  may  have  done  from  religious  principles,  for  Livy  (1,  ix.  dec.  iv.) 
says,  that  it  was  repeatedly  enjoined  to  magistrates,  **  VatJcinos 
libros  conquirerent,  comburerentque,  omnem  diseiplinam  sacrificandi, 
praeterquam  Romano  more,  abolcrcnt/' — 7'ranslator, 
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class  of  men,  which  required  to  be  coEfined  within 
limits.  For  the  slaves  extended  these  principles  of 
equality  and  fraternity  in  the  sight  of  God  too  much 
to  the  service,  which  they  owed  to  their  masters  and 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  waged  in  their 
hearts  a  moral  beUtim  servile,  Ephes.  vi.  5 — 10.,  Col. 
iii*  22.,  iv.  2. 

This  was  nearly  the  state  of  things  at  Ephesus, 
when  Paul  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  at  a 
time,  when  he  did  not  expect  it.  We  may  therefore 
easily  perceive,  that  the  preliminary  measures  were 
yet  wanting,  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  his  departure.  He  had  hitherto  conduct* 
ed  the  whole  with  full  power,  without  (as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  Epistle)  having  as  yet  nominated 
the  persons  who,  in  future,  should  superintend  the 
ministry  and  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  Nor  had  he 
yet  committed  the  nomination  of  them  to  Timothy, 
but  only  conceded  to  him  the  superintendence  of  this 
choice,  and  communicated  to  him  the  precepts,  which 
should  serve  as  the  rule  in  it. 


SECTION  CVl. 


With  respect  to  this  state  of  affairs,  however  im- 
perfect may  be  the  description  of  it,  there  prevail^"] 
in  the  Epistle  a  very  beautiful  order  and  correctl 
consecutiveness  of  the  subjects,  which  are  discussed 
in  it.  The  introduction  contains  the  following  ideas ; 
warn  them  against  heretical  fables,  also  concern- 
ing the  law,  which,  if  rightly  understood,  is  indeed 
good;  yet,  according  to  our  doctrine,  was  given 
only  on  account  of  the  wicked,  to  whom  I  also  be- 
longed, having  been  saved  by  Christianity,  as  all 
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sinners  must  be.  Hence,  the  first  of  his  arrange- 
ments for  divine  worship  is  Prayer^ ;  on  which  subject, 
doubts  prevailed  among  the  converts  from  Judaism, 
with  respect  to  praying  for  the  Heathen  magistrates. 


N 

h 


'  Sepcral  opinions  bave  been  indulged  respecting  the  diiferenee 
Babsistmg  between  ctijffftc,  npoerevxat,  and  IvTivlttQ,  The  first  He* 
»ychius  interprets  wapQKXrjtric — XP*'"»  ^'^^  another  gloss  Ivto-ia* 
Theodorct  and  Theophylact  define  it  to  be  virip  airaWayrjc  rtyt^y 
Xvwijpuiv  tKirita  {kirrffita  Theoph.)  irpoafipofiEvti ;  but  Gregory  Na- 
iranjten  conceives  it  to  be  ?/  alrtims  iydruiy^  The  second  Chrysostom 
explains  by  iktrrfpia  and  xapnK\ti<rKf  in  which  Cyrill  Alexandrinus, 
Basil,  Olympiodorua,  Theodoret,  and  Gregory  Nyssene  agree  with 
him  in  substance.  If  we,  howcYer,  collate  the  passage!  in  which  it 
occurs,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  has  likewise  other  significations, 
among  wliich  that  of  deprecation  is  very  manifest.  The  LXX  apply 
it  both  to  113  and  H^SJl-  The  third  Theophylact  expounds  rarij- 
yopm  rt^y  aVf/Jourrwr,  ^  dctKOvvrtitv,  ij  a^top-2^urciit%  with  which 
Theodoretjand  Hesychius  coincide;  the  latter  however  addsp  teijo-ic 
flc  lKBiKt}ffty.  The  MS.  Lexicon  fjiioted  by  A I  herd,  defines  it  to  be 
xapaA'Xijcrtc  Tpoaayo^tvri  Qtt^  xtpt  trwrTjptar  iTifiHy*  Origen  and 
others  have  also  explained  this  triple  class iB cation,  some  in  one  way^ 
some  in  another. 

The  Rabbinical  writers  mention  seven  sorts  of  prayers,  which 
Triglandi  (apud  Ugoliniym)  has  discussed :  Vitringa,  also  dc 
Synagoga  veteri  et  Schoettgen,  in  loco^  have  copiously  treated  of 
thetn,to  whom  the  inquirer  is  referred.  It  must  however  be  observed, 
that  the  Jews  make  a  particular  distinction  between  (131.  n^'BD  and 
TWp^i  the  two  last  of  which  are  equally  distinguished  in  the 
moctern  Jewish  liturgies,  Aeijerfic  seem  to  answer  to  (he  /HWpHj 
which  were  shorter,  and  arose  from  the  occasion,  the  Tpoacvx^t  to 
the  J1^75/l,  which  were  staled  forms^  the  iyriv^eic  to  the  D1J)3nA 
which  were  generally  shorter  than  the  irpotrfvxaif  and  also  arose  from 
the  occasion  :  for,  in  this  passage^  the  Syriac  makes  use  of  jAxA^^ 
and  in  other  respects  they  appear  more  accordant  with  the  preceding 
definitions.  These  varieties  are  explained  in  Lexicon  Aruch  :  yet, 
after  every  research  into  the  subject,  the  matter  must  be  left  to 
private  judgment.  In  the  8th  verse,  llie  Apostle  censured  a  Jewish 
dogma^  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pray  on  a  day  when  a  person  had  been 
^ngry,  thus  in  Eruhhin,  f.  G8,  i.  R,  Hhanina  is  said  on  this  account  to 
have  abstained  from  bis  prayers :  ^Q  H^  nim  KDIU  Nr^Hn, 
—  Transf^ioT. 

VOL.  IL  D    d 
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ii,  1 — 9,   He  then  determines,  after  a  short  correction 
of  female  vanity,  the  share  which  the  women  should 
tuke  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  ii.  9.,  iii. ;  and 
enumerates  the  qualifications,  which  he  requires  from 
persons  wlio  should  ohtain  the  ministry  and  the  care 
of  the  Churches^— from  Presbyters,  Deacons,  and^ 
Deaconesses,  iiL  14.  After  which,  he  makes  a  transi- 
tion, by  means  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus,  iii.  14,,  iv.^ 
1.,  to  false  doctrines,  and    points  out  to  him  th( 
principles  which  he  should  inculcate  against  theni^] 
iv.  12.    To  tliis  he  annexes  counsels  which  concen 
Timothy  himself,  v.     He  draws  his  attention  to  th< 
conduct,  ivhichheowes  to  the  appointed  presbyters,] 
to   his  behaviour  toward  the  widows,  and   to  th( 
measures,  which  he  should  adopt  respecting  them, 
V*   17.     He  afterwards   speaks  of  the  pay  to  th< 
presbyters,  of  the  conduct  necessary,  if  complaints 
should  be  raised  against  them,  and  of  the  proper 
caution  in  ordaining  them,  v*  22.,  and  by  means  of  a 
transition  as  far  as  vi*  L,  he  admonishes  the  slaves, 
to  which  he  adds,  exhortations  to  Timothy  himself 
and  some  warnings  and  doctrines  to  the  faithful  in 
general. 

SECTION  CVH. 

This  Epistle  has  lately  obtained  an  important  an- 
tagonist, who  without  hesitation  deprives  the  Apostle 
of  it,  and  ascribes  it  to  some  unknown  author  *,  We 
have  already  anticipated  some  of  his  arguments,  as, 
for  instance,  the  one  that  Timothy  is  found  again 
with  Paul,  shortly  after  having  been  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  alleged  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  containing 


•  On  the  first  Epiatle  of  Paul,  as  it   is  called,  to  Timothy. 
critical  Epistle  to  I.  C.  Gasa,  by  F.  Schlcicnnacher,  Prof,  at  Hallt^ 
•tc.    fierlin,  1807.     8vo, 
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such  difficult  commissions,  and  another,  which  this 
scholar  conceives  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
obvious  want  of  order  and  connection  (p,  152.) ;  but 
several  of  them  still  remain  for  our  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  language  also,  says  the  opponent  of  the 
Epistle,  cannot  be  that  of  Paul.  To  shew  which, 
he  collects  expressions  (from  the  beginning  as  far 
as  p,  76.)  which  occur  besides  in  none  of  Pauls 
Epistles,  or  at  least  not  with  the  same  signification. 
But  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  other  Epistles 
likewise  ;  nor  know  I,  how  any  one  can  expect, 
that  Paul  should  not  make  use  of  words  in  one 
Epistle,  which  he  has  not  already  used  in  another ; 
or  that  he  should  pour  into  each  of  thera  all  the 
expressions,  with  which  his  vocabulary  was  supplied. 
However,  some  of  them,  at  least,  occur  in  the  New 

Testament;  as,  voftom^affKaXog,  wptolivrnpiov,  affTrtXoc, 
wtptfpyoQf    awtit^ita^at  mv    iri(irn%  toi^    Xoyoi^,    &C-       But 

others,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  bolder  compo- 
sition, or  self-derivation,  and  in  which  the  opponent 
of  the  Epistle  would  fain  perceive  an  attempt  at 
novelty ;  as,  for  instance,  ErcfjoSiSatf^aXfiv,  aya%ipytiv, 
ihfitTa^oToq,  StXoyot^,  SiwicT?jc*  &c.  betray  Paul  even  in 
their  structure,  who,  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical autonomy  compounds  his  own  words  and 
forcible  expressions,  or  derives  them  in  a  manner 
in  which  tragic  authors  would  scarcely  have  indulged 

themselves,  viz.  JcaXo^t^aoicaXoc,  a^iXa-yaSoc,  opSoTroSiiv, 
aifroKttTaKpiTo^^  oXo^pEvrifg  *• 


*  Wben  I  was  preparing  the  first  edition  of  tliis  introduc- 
tion, Henry  Planck,  the  learned  son  of  k  celebraletl  Father,  was 
employed  upon  the  refutation  of  Schleiermacher  a  Epistle  i  Re- 
marks  on  the  firU  Epiaih  of  Paul  to  rtmothtf  in  reference  ta  the 
critical  EpistU  of  Prqfeisor  Fr.  Schleicrmacf^r.  Gotting.  1808. 
Thfti  whkf)    t    could  mdy   treat    in    a    general  mannei,    is  liere, 
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If  we,  independently  of  this  peculiarity,  examine 
the  whole  of  the  diction,  we  shall  find  it  assuredly 
Paurs.  The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  sig- 
nifications or  false  synonyms,  the  enumerations,  the 
short  instantaneous  hursts ;  the  parentheses,  parti- 
cularly the  long  parenthesis,  i.  5—18:  then  the 
animation,  which  pervades  the  whole  :  all  this  is  not 
an  imitation  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which 
any  one  might  easily  succeed,  but  the  fac-simile  of 
his  peculiar  mode  of  communication. 

If  also  we  compare  (as  some  have  done)  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  with  the  second  to  him  and 
with  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  because  they  frequently 
coincide  in  matter,  and  then,  where  the  idea  or 
expression  in  the  one  is  applied  differently  in  the 
other,  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that  it 
resembles  the  Plagiarism  of  some  individual,  who 
has  not  on  all  occasions  rightly  understood  Paul, 
(from  p.  78),  it  were  somewhat  too  precipitate  a 
conclusion.  For  it  is  Paul's  custom,  when  he  re- 
peats ideas  or  metaphors  and  introduces  the  same 
idea  into  other  Epistles,  to  give  to  them  as  much 
as  possible,  another  turn,  that,  at  least,  they  may 
thereby  obtain  a  certain  novelty,  and  may  not  be 
mere  repetitions.  Not  to  discuss,  however,  single 
passages,  let  us  take  together  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and  observe  how  he  has 
conducted  himself  in  the  treatment  of  similar  sub- 
jects, and  how  my  remarks  are  confirmed  in  things 
and  words.  By  a  like  paralogism,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  difficult,  whichever  of  these  two  Epistles  we 
suppose  to  be  genuine,  in  this  manner  to  prove  the 
other  to  be  spurious,  and  to  shew  that  it  is  a  coun- 


sentence  by  sentence,  with  reference  to  every  expression,  and  the 
notion  connected  with  it,  as  far  as  both  belong  to  Paul,  carefully 
separated  and  doYeloped  with  exegetical  accuracy. 
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terfeit,  the  author  of  which  has  often  not  rightly 
understood  Paul,  and  has  imitated  him  in  the  phra- 
seology unsuccessfully  or  even  obscurely. 

The  great  doubts  however  which  are  raised  against 
it,  (p.  104— US),  because  he  has  so  very  briefly 
mentioned  Ilymeuaeus  and  Alexander,  i.  20.,  are  of  no 
moment.  He  mentions  them  incidentally,  as  well 
known  examples  of  erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  besides,  as  he  has  also  done  in  other 
passages,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  namely,  2  Tim.  i. 
15,  and  ii.  17,,  where  he  also  points  out  well  known 
examples,  (ol^ac  rovro)  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others  : 
and  he  does  this  also  incidentally  :  wv  ian  <I>uytXXoc 

scat  Ep/ioytvrjCj  or  u»v  eoriv  Yfitvaio^  Kat  <t*iXtiTOQ, 

But  a  new  diiriculty  is  started  : — in  the  first  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy  Hymena^us  and  Alexander  are  asso- 
ciated together,  and  in  the  second  HymenaBus  and 
Philetus,  and  afterwards,  for  the  first  time,  this 
Alexander  is  brought  forward,  and  then,  not  as  a 
heretic,  2  Tim.  iv.  14.— a  proof,  that  the  author  of 
the  first  Epistle  has  confounded  the  persons  through 
ignorance.  This  Alexander,  2  Tim.  iv.  14.,  is  cer- 
tainly no  heretic  ;  Paul  designates  him  by  a  prcdi- 
jcate  o  )(^aXKEfc,  the  worker  in  metals  or  the  smith,  and 
'lie  appears  to  be  the  individual,  (Actsxix.  33.),  who 
appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal,  among  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  Apostle.  But  might  there  not  have 
been  one'  Alexander  a  heretic  and  as  this  name  was 


•  Little  or  no  infonnation,  an  whicli  dependence  may  be  placed, 
can  be  collected  concerning  these  individuals.  Schoettgen  doubts,  on 
ytry  suspicious  auiliority,  whether  Alexander  o  xaXxtvt  were  really  a 
^Smith.  He  seenns  to  determine  him  to  have  been  a  Kabbi,  because 
the  Jews  always  joined  some  handicraft  to  their  severer  studies,  an- 
nexing  its  particular  designation  to  their  proper  names.  IVom 
finding  in  Yoma  t\  54.  2.  i^HSl  ptlT  "1  Rabbi  J  sane  the  Siuitft,  he 
gratuitously  infers  Alexander  also  to  have  been  HTtQ^  "Hn^nbH  '">. 
Equally  fabulous  are  the  details  of  the  Father*.      'I  he  anthor  of 
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SO  common,  might  there  not  have  been  at  that  time 
many  hundreds  of  Alexanders  ?  But,  it  is  asked, 
why  is  he  mentioned  in  the  first  Epistle  with  Hy- 
menasus  as  a  partaker  of  the  heresy,  and  not  in  the 
second?  where  Pbiletus  is  associated  in  his  stead 
with  Hymenaeus.  But  I  ask  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  indispensable,  that  they  should  always  have  been 
together  from  a  necessary  and  immutable  connection 
of  circumstances?  Or  was  this  Alexander  immortal, 
that  he  should  always  be  necessarily  enumerated  among 
the  living  examples  of  perversity  ?  or  was  he  so  in- 
corrigible, that  he  could  never  cease  to  be  what  he 
once  was !  Or  could  not  Hymenaeus  have  so  ex- 
tended and  changed  his  doctrine,  that  Alexander 
might  have  differed  from  him  in  opinions  and  be- 
longed no  longer  to  his  sect  ?  Where  there  are  bo 
many  other  possibilities,  each  of  which  is  equally 
probable,  dare  I  at  pleasure  to  assume  one  of  them  as 
certain  ?  and  consider  my  conclusions  from  it  as  true? 

Thecla's  Martyrdom  states,  that  Alexander  incurred  Paul's  displea- 
sure^  for  having  accuaed  Tliecla,  in  revenge  of  am  ineffectual  attempt 
made  by  him  on  her  diaatity,  before  the  Roman  tribunal,  by  which 
she  was  condemned  to  the  beasts,  which  were  miraculously  depnVed 
of  the  power  of  injuring  her.  Tryphcena  mentioned  by  the  Apostle 
is  here  likewise  f^aid  to  have  been  the  person,  who  protected  her  from 
the  impure  attempts  of  Alexander  and  others,  cf.  Rom,  xvi.  12.  If 
then,  so  little  can  be  known  of  these  individuals^  how  is  it  possible 
to  determine  their  identity^  in  the  separate  places  where  they  are 
meDtioned  ?  and  from  want  of  fuller  records,  how  much  more  im- 
possible is  it,  to  estabhsh  any  just  argument  on  the  brief  notice 
given  of  them  ?  Schlciemiacher,  in  his  observations  on  St*  Luke  and 
on  this  Epistle,  trusts  more  to  his  ingenuity  than  to  critical  research  ; 
the  philological  remarks,  which  he  ha^  occasionally  made,  prove  him 
not  to  have  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  with 
EutHcient  accuracy,  and  to  have  been  rather  anxious  of  erecting  a 
theory,  than  of  providing  against  the  objections,  to  which  it  might  be 
exposed.  The  whole  of  his  animadversions  on  this  Epistle  consist 
of  excursions  o£  the  fancy,  not  of  the  convktions  of  the  Judgment. — 
TramkUor. 
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Let  US,  however,  examine  Paul  once  more ;  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  he  speaks  of  heretics,  whom 
he  has  banished  from  the  Church,  without  entering 
into  the  particulars  of  their  doctrines,  and  names 
Hyraenseus  and  Alexander,  i.  20,,  but  in  the  second, 
where  he  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  joins  with  it  our  own  resurrection, 
ii.  8—10.,  the  subject  leads  him  to  a  particular  sect 
of  heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  resurrection  of  men 
had  already  taken  place,  and  there  he  names  as  the 
authors  of  this  assertion,  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  ii. 
17.  Both  cases  are  therefore  different.  Alexander 
might  be  included  in  the  first,  without  being  com- 
prized in  the  accusations  of  the  second. 

Finally,  it  is  objected  to  us  (p.  124.)  that  Paul 
speaks.  Acts  xx.  29—31.,  of  the  heretics,  (on  whose 
account,  according  to  the  first  Epistle  he  is  said  to 
have  left  Timothy  behind  him  at  Ephesus,)  some 
months  after  its  composition,  just  as  if  there  were 
none  at  that  time  existing  :— he  speaks  in  the  "  future 
tense,  as  if  they  were  about  to  come.  But  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  has  likewise  this  object :  it  is  pro- 
vident for  the  future,  tv  iWfootc  "caiootc,  in  which  they 
would,  according  to  manifest  indications,  raise  their 
heads,  iv.  L  They,  whose  conduct  had  become  no- 
torious, were  like  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  banished 
from  the  Church,  i.  20. ;  but  others  silently  concealed 
their  inclination  to  strange  opinions,  and  dared  not 
to  acknowledge  them  publicly  or  even  to  teach, 
irtpoStitiaKuv,  althougli  their  inclination  to  assent  to 
other  teachers  (for  such  is  the  sense  of  inpoh^atrKaXuv ; 
namely  Inpoic  SiSa^r/caAoic  rr^otn^uv,  alienos  magistros 
aectari)  did  not  escape  the  sharp  sight  of  the  Apostle. 
He  applies  immediately  to  it  the  perfectly  descrip- 
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live  expression,  irpo<rf)^«v — ;tu9oic ;  which  does  not 
signify  to  teach,  hut  to  approve,  to  itdhere  to,  irj}o<rex»v 
Tov  vo\iv,  rnv  -yi/to/irjr.  Oil  ihis  account  Timothy  also 
receives  no  stronger  commands  against  them  than 
Trapay-yiXXftv,  to  charge  them^  and  if  such  absurdities 
come  into  question,  iv.  17.,  to  avoid  them,  Tm^aiTfiv, 
The  Apostle  also  himself  enacts  nothing  against  them, 
but  contents  himself,  in  the  chief  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  them,  with  bringing  without  captiousness 
to  the  recollection  of  every  one  the  example  of  Hyme* 
nseus  and  Alexander.  There  were  consequently  no 
professed  false  teachers  at  that  time  in  the  Church, 
but  the  danger  existed,  that  such  would  arise  with 
the  first  opportunity,  when  there  should  be  no  higher 
authority  any  longer  to  keep  them  in  awe. 


SECTION  CVIH. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS, 

It  is  unknown,  who  first  published  Christianity 
at  Rome :  but  we  may  safely  number  Andronicus 
and  Junius  among  the  earliest  messengers  of  the 
faithj  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Rom.  xvi.  7. 
Among  them  were  also  Rufus  *,  perhaps  he  whose 
father  assisted  our  Lord  in  bearing  the  cross  (Rom, 
xvi.  13.,  Mark  xv.  21.)  Herodion  and  other  con- 
verts from  Judaism,  who  had  laboured  to  circulate 
the  faith.  For  Christianity,  even  in  this  place,  was 
introduced  by  means  of  the  Synagogue  and  made 
such  rapid  advances,  that  the  faith  of  the  Romans  at 


•  Some  critics  assert  his  Roman  name  to  have  been  Huffinui. — 
Tramlator. 
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the  time,  that  Paul  wrote  to  them,  was  already  re- 
nowned throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  i.  8, 

The  Jews  at  Rome  were  very  numerous ;  they 
occupied  beyond  the  Tiber  a  great  part  of  the  city. 
They  were  principally  freed  men  brought  to  Rome, 
(by  Pompey)  as  prisoners,  and  liberated  by  their 
masters,  because  they  were  to  Roman  masters  a  more 
troublesome  than  useful  property,  from  their  stedfast 
adherence  to  their  Jewish  customs  and  ordinances. 
They  then  built  for  themselves  synagogues  in  the  part 
of  the 'city  which  was  allotted  to  them  ^  kept  their 
Sabbaths  and  religious  meetings,  and  remained  still 
so  attached  to  their  temple  and  native  land,  that  they 
annually  sent  to  it  considerable  presents  and  offerings** 

Curiosity  and  other  motives  brought  the  Roman 
women  often  to  their  Sabbatic  festivals  and  Syna- 
gogues. Ovid  even  refers  the  young  nobles  of  his 
day  thither,  to  the 

Cultaque  Juda^o  septima  sacra  Syio, 

that  they  might  see  the  beauties  of  Rome  assem- 
bled there. 

Many  thus  learned  and  appreciated  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Jews,  and  became  aii^o^uvm  and 
metuentes,  of  which  Jo.sephus  cites  an  instance  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  Fulvia',  Gradually,  this  incli- 
nation  to  Judaism  also  communicated  itself  to  the 
men,  whose  t/7«-Romau  opinions  the  poet  describes 
with  great  wit : — 

Quidam  sortiti  metuentem  Sabbata  patrem» 
Nil  praeter  nubes,  et  Cceli  numen  adorant : 
Necdistare  putaiit  huniana  carnc  suillam, 
Qua  pater  abstinuitt  mox  et  proBputia  ponuiit. 
Romanas  autem  soliti  coDtemnere  leges, 


'  Philo.  legat.  ad  Caj.  p.  697.  ed.  Turneb. 

■  Cicero  pro  Flacco,   c.  28. 

•  Amiq^  Jud*  L.  xviu.  c.  5*  n.  5. 
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Jadaicum  ediacunti  et  servant,  ac  metuumjus, 
Tradidit  arcatio  quodcunque  volumine  Moses  K 

As  Christianity  was  also  preached  in  the  Sabbatic 
assemblies^  it  became  circulated  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  many  of  them  embraced  the  new  doctrine, 
which  rejected,  as  a  worldly  religious  institution, 
those  troublesome  singularities,  which  Judaism  re* 
quired,  and  enjoined  that  reasonable  and  spiritual  ser- 
vice, by  means  of  virtuous  dispositions  and  morality, 
which  could  not  fail  of  the  approbation  of  noble  and 
enlightened  men.  There  arose  consequently  in 
Rome  a  church  composed  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians. 
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About  this  time  the  Jews  were  expecting  Christ 
or  the  Messiah  almost  universally :  but  the  notions, 
which  they  entertained  of  him,  so  exclusively  con- 
fined his  mission  and  the  circle  of  his  operations  to 
their  own  nation,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any 
one  to  have  a  share  in  his  benefits,  who  did  not  be- 
long to  them  at  least  as  a  proselyte.  They  expected 
him  as  a  hero  or  as  a  King,  who  would  elevate  them 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation,  render  them 
formidable  to  the  world  by  their  victories,  and  wrest 
from  the  Romans  the  imperiumorhis  terrarum.  These 
hopes  were  partly  the  causes,  which  in  the  East 
brought  to  maturity  the  resolution  of  tolerating  op- 

*  Juvenal  Sat  xtv.  v.  9^,  These,  qui  deli  numcn  adorant,  seem 
to  be  the  same»  wbom  the  Codex  Theodosianua  calls  Caelicola^t  who 
are  also  fnentioned  in  Justinian,  kg^  T.  cod*  de  Judaicis  €i  CoeUcolii 
— namely  J  udai zing  Gentiles^ 
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pressions  no  longer,  of  placing  themselves  in  a  state 
of  resistance,  and  of  beginning  that  desperate  war, 
which  eleven  years  after  Paul  had  written  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  terminated  their  national  and  civil 
existence  \ 

These  notions  of  the  Messiah  were  by  no  means 
very  acceptable  to  the  Gentiles,  but  much  less  so  to 
the  Romans.  For  in  Rome  they  had  besides  several 
causes  of  discontent  with  the  government.  Claudius 
had,  on  his  assumption  of  the  empire,  interdicted** 

*  Joseph,  de,  Bel.  Jud.  vi.  S.  Act«  xvii.  7-     Sueton.  in  Vespa- 
sian.  c.  4.  Tacit.  Histor,  L.  v.  c.  15. 

*•  The  idea  of  the  birth  of  some  exalted  personage  had  extended 
itself  all  over  the  civilized  world,  at  tlie  time  of  out  Saviour'^  ap< 
pcarance.  If  we  had  no  other  authority  to  proTe  the  currency  of 
these  notions  among  the  Romans,  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  would 
be  sufficient.  When,  however,  the  Jews  claimed  this  Personage  ex- 
clusively to  themselves,  adduced  splendid  and  determinate  prophe- 
cies respecting  him,  and  asserted  litm  the  future  conqueror  of  the 
world  and  suhjugator  of  their  enemies,  it  was  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  Romans,  then  lords  of  the  world,  should  direct  a  jealous  eye 
against  every  suspicious  appearance  in  this  nation.  We  observe 
Pilate  actuated  by  this  fear  ;  he  laboured  to  release  Christ,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  endeavours,  until  his  adversaries  had  recourse  to  the 
artifice  of  representing  to  him,  that  by  stiling  himself  a  King,  Christ 
opposed  himself  to  Caesar  aud  excited  seditious,  which  oflence  the 
Roman  law  (PauUus  c.  v.  sent.  tit.  2^.)  condemned  to  the  cross^ 
Several  reasons  combined  to  render  the  Romans  hostile  to  numerous 
wtemblies  of  individuals.  The  Dionysiaca,  &c.,  by  admixing  laaci- 
viousneaa  witli  religion,  had  undermined  the  public  sense  of  decency, 
and  consequently  assemblies  of  this  description  were  prohibited  by 
the  S.  C^"^.  Marcianum.  These  meetings  were  mostly  boldcn  in 
the  night,  and  the  Romans  had  been  subjected  to  conspiracies  and 
cither  dangers  from  nocturnal  meetings :  hence  Cicero  (in  Catih'najn 
IL  19.)  observes  **  primo  in  decern  tabulis  cautum  essecognoscimus, 
nc  quis  in  urbe  nocturoos  ccetua  agitarit :  deinde  lege  Gabini^  pro- 
uiulgatum,  qui  coitionea  uUai  dandestinas  in  urbe  conflavisset, 
mart  majontm  capital i  supplicio  muUaretur.**  No  civU  Homanus  seii 
Sociut  Nmntnii  Laiini  could  frequent  them,  un1e.%  the  senate  having 
beea    previously   cunaulLcd,  License  was  granted  to  him  from  tlie 
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all  great  meetings  and  even  the  religious  assemblies  of 


Praetor  Urbanus.  Some,  however,  have  asserted,  that  the  Christians 
were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  nocturnal  assemblies,  but  ibis  was 
not  the  caae  ; — other  reasons  forcibly  combined  to  excite  persecu- 
tion against  them.  Many  conspiracies  had  indeed  been  discussed  and 
matured  in  meetings  ostensibly  convoked  for  religious  purposesJ 
which  the  Greeks  called  ri/^TtXia;  but  Plmy's  testimony,  that  at  theil 
ineetingSi  "  se  sacramento  non  in  scelus  alic|uod  obstringerent, 
ne  furta,  latrocinia,  vel  odulteria  committerent/'  completely  ex* 
onerates  them  from  this  imputation.  The  assertion,  however,  hi 
been  supported  from  1  Thess.  v.  2.  and  2  Pet.  iii.  10.,  which  con- 
nected their  fears  of  this  expected  conqueror  with  these  assemblies.; 
Thb,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt ;  because  mc  Kknn-ffi:  iy  wKrt 
must  have  been  considered  rather  as  an  illustration,  than  a  historical 
statement,  it  must,  from  profane  examples,  which  we  might  produce, 
have  been  interpreted,  suhito — inopinatdf  &:c.  And  we  may  reasonably 
dispute  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  writings.  We 
may  readily  suppose,  that  the  vivid  expectations  of  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  the  description  of  the  glory  and  great  power,  in  which  he 
should  return,  **  putting  down  aflruie^  and  nil  authority  and  power^  at 
*  reigning  *  till  *  he  should  have  '  put  all  eneviies  undci-  his  feet,'*  1  Cor-^ 
XV* 24, 25,  in  which  the  Christians  openly  indulged,  caused  them 
to  regard  these  expectations  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  capital. 
Yet  the  nocturnal  assemblies  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration,  for 
Pliny  afBrms,  that  "  Caesares  bene  precati  sunt ;"  and  Suetonius  (i 
vitd  Fespasiantf  c.  4»)  clearly  suggests  this  reason,  **  percrebuerat' 
Oeiente  toto  vetui  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore 
Judiffd profecti  rerum  potircntvr.  Id  de  Imperatore  Romano,  quantum 
pOBtea  eventu  paruit,  prasdictum,  Judd?i  ad  se  trahenies^  rebel Idmnt.** 
Tacitus,  (Hist,  v,  13.)  confirms  this  statement:  •*  plurimis  per- 
suasio  inerat,  aiuiquis  Sacerdotum  lihris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore 
fore,  ut  valcsceret  Oriens,  profecttque  Judcpd  rervm  poiirentur,  quae 
ambages  Vespastanum  et  Titum  priedixerant.  Sed  vulgus^  more 
humane  cupidinis,  itibi  taniam  fatorum  magmtndineni  interpretati^ 
ne  adversis  quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur/'  Josephus,  B.  J.  vi.  51. 
and  Hegesippus,  1.  v.  44.  notice  the  same  ilung  i  the  passage,  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  seems  to  be  Ik  eov  iEtXiv&trat  6  »/yoi7icvoc, 
which  the  immense  circulation  of  the  lxx.  renders  probable. 

The  Christians  seem  to  have  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
Jews  by  the  Roman  writers.  Although  the  Romans  introdiiced  in 
numerum  Deoium  the  Deities  of  foreign  nations,  yet  the  Christian 
religion  not  being  recognized,  and  being  subversive  of  the  esta- 
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the  Jews ;  a  grievance  which  they  naturally  could 
not  receive  with  indifference*. 

As  therefore  at  Rome,  the  accounts  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah  were  continually  becoming 
more  frequent  from  Palestine,  we  may  very  easily 
imagine,  that  Christianity,  contrary  to  its  principles, 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  many,  who  were  full  of 
adventurous  ideas  and  occasioned  an  untimely  break- 
ing out  of  their  discontent.     The  passage  of  Sueto- 

blished  wofsliip,  was  an  infringement  of  the  law.  •*  Separatim 
nemo  habessit  Deos»  neve  novos,  sed  nee  advenasi  niai  publice 
ascJtos,  privatim  colanto.*'  (Cicero  de  leg,  1,  ii.  c.  8,)  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  Cas3*  Domitian  accused  them  of  Atheism,  and 
Justin  mth  others  of  the  Fathers  complained  d^ioi  Ktt:Xrifit$a  : — 
Trajan,  Decius,  Galerius,  and  Dbcletian  persecuted  them,  on  this 
account,  because  they  destroyed  the  worship  of  the  Gods  t  and  be- 
cause the  assemblies  of  the  Jews  and  Cliriatians  were  numerously 
attended,  the  dtcree  of  Severus  interdicted  Roman  citizens  from  fre- 
quenting them.  The  Christian  accounts  prove  the  same  fact. 
Hence  arose  the  many  absurd  charges  of  magic,  Thyestean  ban- 
quets, &c,  which  were  made  against  tliem  ;  for  the  bread  and  wine 
which  were  indispensable  to  tlieir  communion,  being  sytmbols  of 
compacts  and  treaties,  were  distru&tfully  distorted  into  proofs  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Paganism* 

'I'hcir  nocturnal  meetings  were  not  therefore  the  cause  of  their 
persecutions.  Their  classification  under  ihe  nomen  Judaicum  con- 
iribwted  greatly  to  the  aversion,  in  which  they  were  holden.  And 
the  Jews  had  increased  this  by  the  continual  disturbances,  in  wliich 
they  were  involved,  by  their  excesses  in  ;Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Gy- 
rene, hy  the  factions  under  Barcocab  and  other  impostors,  by  those 
at  Rome,  whence  they  were  said  to  have  perpetually  lumultuated, 
tMpuUore  Chresto^  and  by  that  under  Judas  Gaulonites,  under 
which  the  Romans  seem  to  fiavc  included  the  Christians,  from  their 
appellation  Galilaei  or  Gaulonita?,  without  reference  to  chronology. 
In  latter  times,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  the  capture  was 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  anger  of  the  Gods  incon- 
sequence of  the  overthrow  of  iheir  altars.  These,  therefore,  not  the 
coetus  nocfumi,  were,  collectively*  the  causes  of  the  odium  and  atroci- 
ties, which  raged  against  the  Christians*  — 7^ra?ii/c3r/or. 

•  Dio.  Cass.    L.  Lvin.  p.   45».    Uob*  Steph.  edit.  WecheL   ix. 
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nius  appears  to  say  something  similar ;  Judseos  ira- 
pulsore  Chresto  assidiie  tumultuantes  (Claudius) 
Roma  expulit  ^ 

We  do  not  however  necessarily  apply  this  pas- 
sage to  the  elucidation  of  our  Epistle,  and  it  may  b^j 
passed  over  by  those,  who  do  not  consider  it  worth] 
of  this   importance,  even  as   a  piece  of  learning. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  Jews  con-^ 
ducted  themselves  at  last  bo  turbulently  at  Rome, 
that  Claudius  expelled  them  from  the  capital     Th( 
circumstance  most  worthy  of  our  remark  in  this  pro-] 
scription  is,  that  the  Jewish  Christians «  were  lik< 


'  Sueton.  in  vitaClaudii,  c.  25,  That  the  Romans  pronounced  Chres 
tus Instead  of  Christus  ts  beyond  doubt;  they  thought  that  k  was  tha^ 
Greek  word  xpritrrou  whicli  they  tliiia  pronounced,  a«  all  iheir  inscrip- 
tions show,  in  which  the  nanieCHRESTUS  or  CHRESTE  occurs. 
From  this  opinion  of  the  Romans  Justin  shows  in  his  great  apology^ 
how  wrong  it  is  to  persecute  the  Christians  on  account  of  the  name»  if 
they  are  called  ^iioroit  good  men,  Apol.  MaJ.  p,  ISO,  Ed.  Rob. 
Steph*  c,  4.  To  this  likewise  the  words  of  TertuUian  must  be 
referred,  (Apologet,  c.  3.)  sed  cum  perperam  Cbrisiianus  pronun- 
ciatur  k  vobis-***  ••  de  auavitate  et  benignitate  compositum  est, 
where  CHRESTiANrTs  necessarily  must  be  read,  an  Rigault  doubdess 
has  corrected  it,  whose  edition  1  have  not  now  by  me.  The  most 
circumstantial  explanation  is  in  Lactantius  Divioar.  iostit.  L*  iv. 
c»  17'  Nam  Christus  non  proprium  nomen  est,  sad  nuncupatio 
potestatis  et  regni ;  sic  enim  Judeoi  reges  suos  appellabant.  ^d  ex- 
ponenda  est  hujus  nominia  ratio,  propter  ignorantiam  eorum,  qui  euna 
immutati  litterd  Chrestum^  volunt  dicere*  •••TCteres  xptc^r-S'at  dice- 
bant  ungi,  etc.  Orosius  even  read  in  his  copy  impulsore  Chrwto 
assidue  tumultuantes  Romd  expulit,  and  says ;  quod,  utrum  coo-^ 
tra  Christum  tumultuantes  coerccri  et  coraprimi  jusserit,  an  etiai 
Christiaiios  simul  velnt  cognatas  rehgionis  homines  Toluerit  expelli, 
nequaquani  discernitur.  Hist.  L.  viu  c.  6.  I  perceive  a  treatise  by 
Ammonius,  in  loc.  Suetonii  de  vitA  Claud,  c.  25.  quoted  by  others  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it* 

■  On  what  authority  does  Hug  coniine  this  to  the  Christiaris 
converted  from  Judaism?  If  Christians  were  included  in  the  term 
**  Jud<eif'  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  sect, 
than  to  any  particular  branch  of  it.     But,  that  Chriitians  \t\  general 
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wise  included  in  it*  We  have  a  proof  of  it  in 
Aquilas,  wIio»  like  the  other  Jews  at  Rome  was  ex- 
pelled, and  therefore  sought  for  himself  a  residence  in 
Corinth,  Acts  xviii.  2.  The  distinction  between  a  Jew 
and  a  Jewish  Christian  was  consequently  not  known 
at  that  time.  After  the  banishment  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  the  school  of  Jesus  at  Rome  con- 
sisted  ONLY    OF    THE     CONVERTS    FROM     PAGANISM, 

which  is  an  observation,  that  we  particularly  wish 
to  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

But  Aquilas,  it  is  objected,  was  not  a  Christian  at 
that  time.  The  narrative  of  Luke,  I  think,  assumes, 
that  he  was ;  for,  if  he  was  first  converted  by  Paul, 
it  would  have  been  an  occurrence,  which,  on  account 
of  the  services  of  the  man  to  the  Apostle  and  the 
Christian  school,  would  have  deserved  to  have  been 
recorded,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  some  others, 
who  at  that  time  embraced  the  faith.  Acts  xviii, 
7.  8. 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  thouglit  of  it,  I  can  never- 
theless maintain  myself  in  the  possession  of  this  posi- 
tion, that  at  that  time  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Rome  were  not  so  known]  apart,  and  dis- 
;inguished  from  each  other,  for  an  exception  to  have 
been  made  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  order  issued 
against  the  Jews-  How  under  Claudius  in  the  year, 
in  which  Paul  for  the  first  time  brought  the  faith 
into  Macedonia,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  could  they 
in  Rome  have  already  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  new  doctrine  and  its  distinctions  from  Judaism^ 


Were  included  in  it  Arrian  (1.  ii,  c.  d,)  certifies  us,  ura*  nva  iwa^' 
^^Tfpiiioyra  Uut^eyf  <«w^a/i«>' jftyii**,  ovk  iffriv  loi/?aioc,  aXA*  viroicpi- 

r«ra«'  may  Z*  dyakafiyi  to  raBoQ  to  tov  ftifta^fiirvv  Kat  ^prffiiyov, 
irorc  Kai  tan  rf  dvri  Kat  icaXtlTai  *lou^aiOc«     Hia  subsequent  remark, 

should  be  particuWIy  noticed,  for  many  Jews  resided  at  Rome  under 

die  Emperors  lubieiiueut  to  Claudius. — Tranjihl^r. 
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as  publicly  and  legally  to  have  recognized  this  school 
as  separate  from  Judaism  ?  The  Jewish  Christians  of 
Rome  were  even  some  years  afterwards,  when  Paul 
wrote  to  them,  not  very  clear  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  incHned  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
species  of  Judaism.  Also  the  heads  of  Judaisi 
there,  when  Paul  invited  them  to  a  conference  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  still  considered  the  school 
of  Christ  as  a  sect,  aiptmcj  Acts  xxviiL  22.  of  Judaism, 
which  nevertheless  found  objections  to  it  on  all  sides; 
so  that  it  appears,  that  the  Jews  and  the  Public  Au- 
thorities  in  Rome  had  from  the  examination  of  the^ 
Apostle,  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries  and  his 
defences,  first  arrived  at  the  disclosure,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  distinct  society  and  a  religion  of  itself. 
Lastly,  if  the  words  of  Suetonius,  Judaeos  auctore  ^ 
Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Rom4  expulit,  alluded, 
to  a  misunderstood  expectation  of  the  Messial 
how  in  that  case  could  it  be  conceived,  that  the' 
Jewish  Christians  in  particular  were  exempted  fronij 
the  banishment  ? 


SECTION  ex. 

But  even  in  better  times,  when  the  converts  from' 
Judaism  and  Heathenism  still  constituted  in  com- 
mon   one    Ecclesiastical   society,   there   was   mucl 
which  was  not  very  favorable  to  their  reciprocf 
good  understanding.     The  aversion  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Romans  must,  on  many  occasions,  have  been  felt 
more  by  the  latter  than  they  yished. 

But  principally  the  notions  of  the  Jews  w  ith  regard 
to  Christ  were  so  contracted  and  so  very  much  confine( 


••  Leg,  ImpuUore. — Translator, 
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to  their  own  nation,  that  they  were  far  from  favor- 
ing the  Gentiles,  as  persons^  to  whom  the  promises 
gave  no  right  to  their  national  blessings,  and  to 
whom,  if  they  became  Proselytes,  a  share  was 
allotted  by  sufferance  in  the  advantages,  which  be- 
longed peculiarly  to  the  children  of  Abraham* 

But  they  would  have  had  great  reason  to  despise 
the  degenerate  Romans,  if  they  themselves  had  been 
better,  but  this  nevertheless  did  not  prevent  them 
from  doing  so,  Rom.  i.  21. — ii,  3.  The  description  of 
manners  in  far  better  times  than  those  of  Claudius 
and  Nero,  the  depravity  of  which  we  can  fortunately 
hardly  conceive,  convinces  us,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  good,  to  consider  many  things  as 
bad.  We  here  superfluously  add  such  a  picture  of 
manners,  as  was  drawn  up  in  the  better  days  of 
Roman  morals ;  Ex  divitiis  juventutem  luxuria  atque 
avaritia  cum  superbia  invasere,  rapere,  consumere 
sua  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere,  pudorem,  pudi- 
citiam,  divina  atque  humana  promiscua,  nil  pensi 

neque  moderati  habere sed  lubido  stupri, 

ganeae,  caeterique  cultus  non  minor  incesserat. 
Viri  pati  muliebria,  mulieres  pudicitiam  in  propatulo 
habere,  etc. 

The  motives  for  misunderstanding  between  both 
parties  were  therefore  sufficiently  great  and  numer- 
ous, and  we  shall  easily  perceive,  when  we  have  read 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  moderate  atten- 
tion, that  these  mostly  constitute  its  contents. 


SECTION  CXI. 


Paul  in  this  Epistle  assures  the  Romans,  that 
the  desire,  which  he  has  had  for  many  years,  of  vi* 
siting  them,  is  at  length  become  a  fixed  resolution, 

VOL,   u.  EC 
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that  (Jitr^  had  heeii  a  eoUectim  ntade  in  Mdc^donia 
arid  Ackaid, — that  he  intends  first  to  take  ^kis  to  Jen^ 
talent,  but  that  afterwards  fie  wonld  comm^ee  his 
JDUtney  to  them/for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them,  and 
going  from  Rome  to  Spain,  Rom,  xv.  23 — 30. 

Wheti  the  Apostle  had  settled  the  Corinthian  affairs 
at  Ephesus,  he  made  preparations  for  his  departure. 
His  intention  was  to  go  to  Achaia  through  Macedonia 
and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem;  hut  then,  said  he, 
I  will  see  Rome,  Acts  xxi.  21.  The  circutnstancea, 
ns  the  history  here  represents  them  to  us,  and  th# 
project  of  the  Apostle,  are  exactly  the  same  as  Pai 
describes  them  in  the  Epistle.  That  period  of  hh 
life,  in  which  according  to  the  Acta  of  the  Apostleij 
he  was  encircled  with  these  affairs  and  occupied  witH 
these  plans,  is  consequently  the  time,  in  which  hi\ 
cbmposed  the  Epistle. 

Paul,  when  he  wrote  it,  had  concluded  his  affail's  iii 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  ;  now,  says  he,  I  go  to  Jeru-i 
^alem,  wvi  h  wopwopum,  Rom.  xv.  25*  In  Achaia^ 
Corinth  was  certainly  the  place  of  his  abode;  the  af- 
feirs  of  the  Church  and  his  solemn  promise  had  called 
him  thither.  When  then  after  having  finished  his 
affairs  in  Achaia,  he  set  out  on  his  return  through 
Macedonia  to  Asia,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  Acts 
XX.  3.,  he  began  his  journey  from  Corinth,  and  the 
Epistle  was  consequently  written  in  this  city  imme* 
diatcly  before  his  departure. 

Phcebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  a  suburb  on  thd 
Eastern  haven,  was  travelling  from  Corinth  to  Rome  : 
Paul  enjoined  the  Romans  to  give  her  a  kind  recep- 
tion, Rom.  xvi*  1.  This  local  circumstance  again 
points  to  Corinth  and  agrees  with  the  foregoing  re- 
mark '.     She  probably  might  herself  have  received 


Seitiler  gSkx^  to  thit  pAlBa|fe,  and  to  tli«  whole  of  the  li^di  chapter 
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the  cofnmissiciii  to  delirer  tke  EpbtIe;asapersottbe* 
longing  to  the  Church. 


a  very  peculiar  interpretation,  and  one  very  far  from  tW  general 
acceptation.  He  considers  this  chapter  to  have  been  an  addition  to 
the  K  pis  tie,  wbieh  docs  not  concern  the  readers  of  it,  but  was  com- 
posed for  the  private  information  of  ihe  bearers  of  the  EpiBtle,  for 
the  purpose  of  naming  to  them  those  persons,  with  whom  they  were 
to  stop  at  the  different  stations,  and  with  whom  they  might  enter 
into  private  conference,  and  this  list  of  the  persons  to  be  visited 
to  have  been  aubftcqucntly  added  to  tlie  Epistle  itself. 

But  the  private  conference  had  (Chap,  xv,)  Ibr  its  object  the 
Apostle's  determined  journey  to  Spain.  This  xvth  chapter  which 
only  contafns  the  concerns  of  Paul,  without  an^y  real  eonnection  wiili 
the  precedui«r,  may  be  Hkewise  a  distioci  one,  aad.  indeed  the  &ist 
Appendix,  ju;»tas  the  xvith  may  be  called  tbc  second,  Seraleri  Para-^ 
phra3<  EpistoW  ad  Horn,  cum  notia.  tranalatione  vetust^et  dtssertat. 
de  duplici  appendlce.     Cap.  xv,  et  xvi»     Hals.  1761>. 

He  now  conceives,  (xvi.  l.J  that  the  bearers  of  this  EpistFe 
should  irtttke  tlidr  first  stay  at  Corintli  wkli  PhcBbe*  then  witfe 
AquiJaSt  aad  should  go  at  other  places  to  different  persaos*  Ou  thi% 
occasion  it  is  certainly  inconceivable,  tliat  Phoebe,  with  whom  they 
were  to  sojourn,  is  not  desired  to  accommodate  and  assist  tliem,'but 
that  the  travellers  are  commissioned  to  succour  her.  But  the  words 
**  thai  you  receive  Aer,"  etc,  iKtt  wpoff^ei^^ff^c  avTrjr  ly  Kv^n^  A^ok^ 
rw  tiyMv,  he  applies  to  the  traTcUers  and  explains  it  ut  eametc^ 
piatis  in  communioncmi — an  artilicial  gloss,  which  is  easily  detected  ; 
wpaaiiix^a^tu  rira  kv  Kvpc^,  PhtUp  ii.  29.,  means  in  other  places 
to  receive  one  kindly,  and  according  to  Christian  brotherhood*  juaC 
aa  tiL  Epist,  John  6.  r4>^  wpai:i^Triiv  'tiltj^  rnv  GtatN  BignifiQa,**to 
forwnrd  a  person  s  journey  and  progress,  as  it  beconet  eDlighiened 
profesaof  s  of  the  same  religion. 

Then  ihey  were  also  to  go  to  Aquilas  to  confer  wt(h  him.  Thai 
this  might  take  place  conveniently,  Semler  i^rcscnts  him  with  a  house 
at  Corinth.  Aquilas,  as  we  know,  was  ordinarily  resident  at  Homt. 
before  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  from  thence,  Acta  xviii.  1,  ^« 
The  Exile  went  to  Corinth,  and  thence  with  Paul  to  Epheau$  ;  b«r« 
be  eatablislied  himself,  and  had  in  his  house  (I  Cor.  xvi*  19»  20)  ■ 
large  room  for  Christian  assemblies :  in  his  house  was  an  <<k:Xi)4r4«« 
L  know  not  otx  what  auUionty  the  third  (or  Setnler's  hou^e  at. 
Corinili)  rests ;  for  if  he  appeals  for  tliit  to  Acts  xiriii.  2T,  xi](*  |. 
(**  Lucoi  mim  HfikU^cum  A^uM  interca  CorintMi  wer^fUut  $i$" 
&c.)  he  is  too  Itaifcy;  for  lb«re  tha  account  relates  to  Apollos.     Aiul 

E  e  2 
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Paul's  last  residence  at  Corinth,  and  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Nero.  The  Epistle  was  consequently  writtei 
in  this  year* 


SECTION  CXII. 


After  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  flee  fr6m  Ephesui 
on  account  of  the  commotion,  Aquilas  also  quitted 
this  city.  The  dangers  to  which  he  was  there  ex- 
posed, in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Apostle,  Rom.  xvi.  4.  rendered  it  impossible  for  hin^ 
to  remain  any  longer  in  a  place,  which  offered  hii 
but  little  security.  He  returned  therefore  to  Rome,*' 
where  he  was,  properly  speaking,  at  home,  an( 
where  Paul  in  his  Epistle  mentions  and  salutes  hi] 
as  resident,  Rom.  xvi.  3. 

For,  when  Claudius  was  dead,  and  Nero's  reign'] 
appeared,  during  the  first  years,  so  mild  and  humanej 
that  the  best  of  princes  could  say  of  it,  "  distar< 

now  I  suppose  that  I  may  be  excused  from  farther  argumenta  in 
futation  of  this  hypothesis. 

Two  observations  of  Bertholdt  (Introduction*  6th  part,  §,  715,  pa. 
3303)  on  this  subject,  are  striking.  The  salutation  which  Tertius^ 
adds  at  the  end,  with  the  words  6  ypn\pQc  rij*'  iiriaroXrir  (Rom.  xvi. 
J?2)  shews,  that  the  whole  is  one  piece,  one  single  epistle.  As  to 
what  further  regards  the  passage  r^  cv^a^iev^,  X,  which  in  many' 
MSS.  occur  at  the  end  of  Rom.  xvi*  25.  27,  but  is  read  in  most  after 
xiv.  23|  the  case  is  thus.  Since  the  salutation,  afler  whicli  it  stands'] 
in  the  most  ancient  books,  was  not  read  in  the  Church-lessons,  il 
must,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  either  have  been  lost,  or  have  been 
removed  from  its  place,  and  advanced  more  forward.  The  latter  was 
done  ;  but  the  section  immediately  before  the  salutations  had  already 
a  Doxology ;  ^  Ofoc  njc  ttprfyrft;.  X.  xv.  33.,  for  which  reason  it  wa»* 
transposed  still  more  forward,  after  xiv.  23.,  where  it  appears  in  allj 
Lectionaries,  and  in  almost  all  MSS.  with  cursive  characters.  •<'] 
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cuiictos  principes  Nerouis  quinqueniiio  ^  the  Jews 
ventured  by  degrees  to  return  home.  Paul,  despair- 
ing of  his  safety  in  Greece  and  Asia,  was  desirous  of 
taking  up  lus  abode  in  Rome,  till  he  went  to  Spain. 
Many  of  Paul's  kindred,  Rom.  xvi-  7.  11,  were  at 
that  time  in  Rome  ;  but  if  wc  also  consider  ffvy-yEvtic 
as  only  being  national  relations,  it  still  proves  the 
same  thing  :  it  proves  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
had  returned  again  to  Rome* 

This  occurrence  was  of  such  importance,  that  it 
could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Apostle.  The 
Roman  Church,  which,  for   a  very  long   time 

AFTER  THE    PROSCRIPTION    OF   THE    JeWS,    CONSISTED 

ONLY  OF  Gentile  Christians,  now  again  obtained 
ITS  former  members,  and  established  and  formed 
itself,  as  it  were,  anew. 

This,  then,  was  the  right  time  for  more  firmly  ce- 
menting the  union  between  both  parties :  for  refut- 
ing the  Jewish  prejudices,  and  combating  the  arro- 
gance, which  had  before  interrupted  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  Church  :  for  establishing  such  a 
mutual  understandings  as  would  insure  for  the  future 
a  permanent  duration  to  the  Christian  school  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  world — such  was  the  object, 
such  is  the  tendency  of  this  treatise. 

It  therefore  continually  concerns  itself  about  this 
one  idea  alone,  in  all  its  parts  :  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile 
is  equal  before  God ;  the  qualifications  of  both,  the 
rights  of  both,  and  the  imperfections  of  both  are 
equal.  And  if  a  difference  could  ever  have  subsisted 
between  them  in  the  eyes  of  Him,  who  embraces 
the  whole  of  mankind  with  equal  beneficence,— it 
has  been  abolished  by  Christ,  who  unites  all,  both 
near  and  afar  olf^  in  one  universal  religion. 


^  Aurel.  Victor.  L.  1 L  c.  5. 
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Tlie  Epistle  is  more  immediately  addteesed  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  a  short  syllabus  of  its  con- 
tents will  fully  corroborate  this  view  of  the  subject. 


SECTION  CXI  11. 


The  Greeks  (EWnvic,  says  Paul,  out  of  forbear- 
ance towards  the  Romans)  might  have  reco^iized 
<Jod  from  Nature.  This  they  did  not,  therefore  they 
have  fallen  into  vice,  i.  18^32* 

The  Jews  have,  however,  on  that  account  no  righ 
to  think  themselves  better  ;  for  they  also  are  guilty] 
of  the  like  transgressions,  ii.  9. 

(The  inference).  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  liable  tal 
•punishment,  when  they  transgress,  both  are  worthy 
of  reward,  when  they  are  virtuous.  Before  God 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them;  ii.  12. 


The  Gentiles,  indeed,  have  no  written  law;  but 
they  have  instead  the  law  of  nature  and  of  the  heart, 
which  is  able  to  direct  them ;  ii.  16* 

The  Jews  had  a  written  law,  but  they  availed 
themselves  not  of  its  directioti ;  ii.  21. 

If  they  establish  their  preference  on  account  of  the 
circumcision,  still  is  this  nothing  without  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Law.  Upon  the  whole,  circumcision  of 
the  flesh  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  heart;  iii. 

The  Jew«  may  indeed  boast  of  the  honour  of  <Sod 
having  deposited  with  them  his  Revelations ;  but 
even  this  serves  only  to  make  them  ashamed  of  their 
disobedience  to  them;    iii.  21. 

But  now  a  new  Light  has  succeeded  to  the  old 
Revelations,— Faith  has  succeeded  to  the  Law.  This 
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has  thrQugh  J^sus  a  justifyiag  pQwer»  which  the 
Law  had  not :  it  operates  in  behalf  of  ^^:^s  aud 
Gentiles,  and  God  is  one  God  for  both ;  iv. 

The  Jews  think  aUo,  that  they  have  an  exclnsive 
right  to  the  promises  of  God.  They  were  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  descendants^  and  thus  belong  pe- 
culiarly to  the  sons  of  Abraham,  Bi^t  were  not 
these  promises  given  to  Abraham  before  the  circum- 
cision, when  he  was  yet  a  Heathen,  on  account  of 
hig  Faith  ?  Is  he  not  therefore  a  Father  to  all,  to 
the  circumcised  and  uiicircumciaed,  who  have  Faitji 
like  him  ?  v. 

Thus  the  case  stands :  through  Faith  in  Jesus, 
and  through  his  propitiatiou  alone  we  have  obtained 
p^rdo^gi  from  God,  and  shall  still  more  receive  it ; 

Accordingly,  there  is  an  analogy  between  Clnrist 
and  Adam :  from  Adam  to  Moses  in  the  law  of 
nature '  or  Ueathenism,  and  frpm  Moses  in  the  Jewid* 
La\V»  aU  were  cinneirs  in  Adam  by  descent,  on  ac* 
count  of  one  sin.  Through  Jesus  all  are  equally 
pardoned,  and  not  only  for  one,  but  for  all  sms;  vL 

We  were  buried  symbolically  in  baptism  with 
Jesus^  we  became  dead  for  our  sii^s,  wx2  begin  there- 
fore a  new  life  in  freedom  from  sins  and  in  grace ;  vii. 

The  Law,  as  dead,  ceases  to  have  obligations  upon 
us.  Its  obligation  continues  only  till  death,  as  the 
laws  of  marriage  evince  to  U3  j  vii^  7. 

The  Law  is  indeed  a  good,  but  a  very  imperfect 
good.     It  promotes  knowledge,  hut  as  the  passions 

'  The  object  and  tnx\dcncy  of  d^c  ircvebtions  made  to  the  Patri- 
archs, and  of  the  separation  of  ilie  family  of  Abrahain,  on  which 
the  Apostle  has  dilated,  most  irrefutably  subvert  the  distorted  and 
uncritical  interpretations,  which  Calvin  affixed  to  thin  Epiatle*  and 
from  which  he  attempted  to  deduce  iho  doctrines  of  uncoaditional 
Praedestination  and  pacticular  Election,— TraHts/afo/. 
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withdraw  men  from  the  perception  of  it,  it  aggra- 
vates guilt ;  viii. 

Jesus  freed  us  from  this  Law  of  sins,  and  gave 
that  of  grace.     He  kindled  our  spirit  to  becomej 
masters  over  our  own  weaknesses ;  he  obtained  foi 
us  the  indulgence  and  mercy  of  God,  and  shewed  t< 
us,  for  all  the  struggles  of  this  mortal  life  an  inheri-' 
tance  and  a  reward,  which  animates  our  courage ;  ix. 


I  pity  indeed  the  Jews  my  brethren,  to  whom 
their  birth  and  promises  appear  to  concede  a  pre- 
eminent right  to  the  Messiah,  for  having,  neverthe- 
less, fallen  short  of  them.  But  it  is  far  greater  U 
be  a  son  of  Abraham  according  to  Faith,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  only.  The  example  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  shews  this.  God  therefore,  is  not  restricted 
to  any  birthright,  as  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
informs  us.  Nothing  can,  by  right,  be  demanded: 
from  him :  with  him  all  is  Grace,  which  he  distributed 
wisely,  although  the  understanding  of  mortals  does 
not  comprehend  it ;  ix,  29. 

God  can  prefer  the  Gentiles,  if  they  believe  and 
are  constant  in  virtue;  so  also  can  he  reject  the 
Jews,  if  they  will  not  hear  the  Gospel.  It  has 
been  proclaimed  to  all  alike, — to  Jews  and  to  Geu«^ 
tiles;  xi. 

There  is,  indeed,  stiH  hope  for  the  unbelieving* 
Jews.  Although  for  the  present  God  has  preferred 
the  Gentiles  to  them,  the  Gentiles,  nevertheless, 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud.  They  are  branches  en- 
grafted on  a  foreign  stock,  which  can  be  lopped  ofl/ 
for  the  natural  branches  to  be  restored.  No  one  can 
penetrate  the  plans  of  the  Almighty  ;  iii.  36. 

Ye  now  form  one  with  another  a  common  body. 
I  exhort  you  therefore  to  exercise  concord,  benevo- 
lence and  love,  one  toward  another — xii. 
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Respect  and  honour  the  higher  powers  and  the 
laws :  for  an  open  and  irreproachable  conduct  be- 
comes us— xiii. 

Let  no  one  vex  the  other  by  an  inconsiderate  use 
of  the  food  offered  to  idols ;  spare  and  edify  one 
another ;  be  ye  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  unani- 
mous disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God 
— xiv.  14. 

I  have  indeed  taken  charge  of  the  Gentiles ;  for 
my  office,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  requires  me 
to  do  so — XV.  22, 

The  project  of  a  journey  to  Rome  and  Spain^ — xvi. 

The  recommendation  of  Phcebe  and  salutations  to 
different  persons  of  the  Church  at  Rome. —  Tlie  end. 


'    SECTION  CXIV. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS, 

Paul  was  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  terminated  his  affairs  at  Jerusalem:  he 
went  there,  not  indeed  as  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, but  in  fetters  and  bonds.  He  was  arrested  at 
Jerusalem,  brought  to  Caesarea,  kept  there  for  two 
years  in  prison,  and  at  length  sent  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  Emperor  at  Rome.  He  wrote  some  Epistles 
from  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  detained  so  many 
years  in  prison ;  viz.  to  the  Ephcsians,  the  Colos- 
sians,  to  Philemon,  as  its  contents  prove,  and  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  three  first 
were  composed  the  earliest  or  the  latest,  as  neither 
in  that  to  the  Ephesians  nor  in  that  to  the  Colossiaus 
the  Apostle  mentions  the  circumstances,  which  sur- 
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roeiided  him  ;  bt3t  in  each  of  them  he  refers  to  Tychi- 
cus,  who  wouhl  give  to  them  a  verbal  account  of  hifl 
situation,  Ephes.  vi.  21,  22.,  Coloss.  iv.  7,  8, 

One  proof,  in  favour  of  the  earliest  composition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  consists  in  the  name 
of  Timothy  not  being  prefixed  after  his  own  to  the 
Epistle^  as  is  the  case  in  the  Epistle  to  the  CoIossiaoB 
and  to  Philemon,  and  in  all  the  inscriptions  in  ge- 
neral, where  tills  his  faitliful  attendant  was  with  him 
and  resident  in  his  society*  We  n^ty  draw  the  ceri 
tain  conclusion  from  this  prevailing  habit  of  the' 
Apostle,  that  Timothy  was  not  yet  in  Rome,  that  he 
was  not  yet  in  his  company,  as  he  was,  when  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Philemon,  and 
to  tlie  Philippians,  where  the  fortunes  of  his  master 
had  called  him,  which  he  also  shared  with  him  until 
his  liberation,  Heb.  xiii.  23.  We  shall  add  a  second 
proof,  when  we  examine  the  doubts,  which  have 
been  lately  raised  against  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  ^  131. 
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This  treatise  indeed  now  contains  the  inscrip- 
tion to  the  Ephedans,  but  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  ancients  it  appears,  that  formerly  in  the 
introduction,  Ephes.  i.  I,,  the  name  of  the  city,  i,  «• 
the  words  iv  'Efptai^  were  wanting, 

Basil  the  Cappadocian  maintains  against  Euno- 
mius  on  the  question,  whether  it  can  be  said,  that 
the  Sou  of  God  was  begotten  t^  ovk  hvnav,  tliat  he  is 
actually  the  ovtwc  <t>v  ;  that  this  predicate  belongs  so 
much  the  more  to  him,  since  even  those  who  are  united 
to  him  by  worship  and  acknowledgnaeut  of  iiim  ai'e 
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called  m  avrfc,  whilst  ott  the  contrary  the  heathens 
who  da  iiot  know  the  only  true  God  and  his  Son,  are 

called  ovK  ovra. 

For,  the  Apostle  Paul  ia  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  has  called  the  believers  ovrac,  wlieu  he  wrote  to 

tbenij  as  roig  ayioic  Tot^  Quaiv  Kai  iriaroiQ  tv  Xptffr<^   Iq^oi/j 

i.  L  He  has  given  to  them  tliig  title,  l^talovrwg,  ex^ 
clushelif  or  pecidiarlij,  as  earlier  authorities  and  old 
MSS.ji  in  which  he  (Basil)  himself  so  found  it  *",  also 
assure  us. 

This  passage  must  then  certainly  have  contained 
something  peculiar  or  emphatic^since  Basil  made  such 
an  assertion  respecting  it,  since  he  resorts  to  older 
Teachers  and  older  MSS.  for  the  confirmation  of  this 
peculiarity*  But  that  which  we  remark  in  it  is,  that 
Basil  has  omitted,  in  the  Apostle's  Text,  the  words 

Plain  as  this  circumstance  is,  nevertheless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  involve  it  in  difficulties,  whence 
we  are  required  to  discuss  it  more  profoundly.  For 
these  persons  would  rather  conjecture  some  other 
peculiarity,  than  that  which  is  expressed  in  Basil  \ 


"  £L«A  yap  irov  mpw-Si  h  auroc  ovros  ^AiroerroXoc*  o  iv  Wt'tvfiuri  Qwv 
XeiXftiv,  ^rj'  oyra  ovofxai^ti  ra  Idvrj  ^la  to  rijc  yKwatwc  rov  Oiov  l^re^ 
pT}aSai,  tlwuiv  6ti  ra  juij  o^ra  t'teXt^uro  It  ©eoc*  iiri  yap  bty  «.'ai  dXri^u^ 
KQi  (^g  ii  6£0C>  oi  rf»  0c ^  r^  ovn  i\vut^i¥Oi  Kara  ri}F  ^ierru*,  ri)  ^ 
u^'vwnpi,^q,  rev  i/^tv^vc  olxtito^etrt^  ^ta  ri|c  trcp*  ra  ci^Xa  w\ayiiQ, 
£Ikot4i}Qj  olfuUf  cia  rtfk'  ari^iffcitf  riyc  dkrf^na^^  cai  dtto  rifc  4^t/c  aXXor- 
ptuntr  ftri  om^  TF^wiyopivBijaavt  'AAXa  jkoi  roic  'E^itrtoic  f  ;r«rreX\wi'| 
^C  yyfffftii*^  >jf»'(M/u»'oic  ry  ovri  Si  imyFWfftaiCj  cJvras  avrouf  IciaCoyr^ 

•utfrtu  yap  fcat  qi  wpo  ^fMfV  rrczpaoe^wcairt,  cat  itfUiCriv  r«M£  iraX4ia»tc  rw 

"  If  it  be  therefore  asked  what  Basil  has  said,  wc  must  ex^ 
amine  tlie  MSS.  of  his  works ;  these  are  not  at  my  comouiad,  but 
our  library,  rich  in  typographiaal  Antiquities,  gives  me  a  compenp 
sation,  wbicli  sets  ps  at  rest  on  this  point.  The  first  Greek  ^ditiov 
of  Basil  of  l^dSt  kl^  apud  Ffobea.     Basiled  per  X>e&-  i^r^Mp,  do^f 
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A  learned  man  has  wished  to  persuade  us,  that 
perhaps  the  word  ovai  iu  Paul's  text,  might  have  been 
omitted  in  some  MSS.,  and  that  as  this  Father  prin- 
cipally depended  upon  this  expression,  to  establish 
the  proof  that  the  Apostle  had  called  the  Christians 
tivrac,  he  might  consequently  have  appealed  to  re- 
cords and  testimonies. 

But  if  Basil  was  deficient  only  in  this,  he  might 
very  easily  have  supplied  it  by  appealing  to  an; 
other  of  Paul's  Epistles: — to  the  Romans,  Corin- 
thians, Colossians,  Philippians,  where  he  would  have 

found,  as  he  wished,  roig  oi»crii'  tv    Pw^i^,    t^j  cjcK-Xijorm   r^ 
otro-Tj  Ev  Kopiv^y,  rote  ovtnv  tv  4>iXi7nroic>  totg  ovatv  iv  Ko- 

Xoffffoic* 

But  the  argument  which  Basil  makes  from  Ephes.1 
i.  1.,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  cannot  have  read! 
the  words  ev  'E^co-*^*,  after  rorc  ouatv.     For  the  ques-j 
tion  is  of  the  predicate  o  ^v  absolutely  and  in  th( 
sense  iu  which  it  expresses  the  abstract  idea  of  ex-< 
istence,   and    in  which  it  belongs   to  God  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  in  every  conceivable  period  of 
time;  but,  it   is   not   in  the   sense   of  Hf«,  as   far 
as  it  means  to  remam  or  to  dwell  any  wlwre.      If 
then  the  words  kv  'E^£(ti£>  belong  to  it,  ovnq  can  no 


not  contain  the  books  against  Euoomlus.  The  editio  prmceps  of 
these  is  therefore  the  Venetian  of  15S5,  This  however  gives  to  us 
the  passage^  p.  127,  just  as  I  have  quoted  it.  The  sccunda  v%ith  re« 
gard  to  the  writing  against  Eunomius  appeared  at  Basil,  a-pud  Frobcn, 
1551  in  ibl.  with  all  his  works.  Janus  CornaTius  had  edited  the 
text,  and  as  he  certifies  in  bis  dedicatory  letter  to  Julius,  Bishop  of 
Naumberg,  -rrpoQ  TraXaiorara  «p)^cTV7ra.  This  also  exhibits  to  us  the 
passage  in  the  aame  manner,  p.  6G8.  Fronto  Ducaeus  in  his  edition 
of  this  Father,  Paria,  16l«.,  and  then  Combefisius  in  his  Basilius 
Magnus  ex  integro  recensitus  ex  fide  optimor.  Cod.  etc.  Paris,  1 1 
vol.  in  8.  167£>,  found  no  deviation  in  the  MSS. ;  and  lastly  also 
Gamier,  who  in  the  note  L,  ii.  adv.  Eunoni.  T,  i,  p.  1:254.  has  col- 
leclicdali  the  information  on  the  subject,  found  uo  diftercnce, 
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longer  be  considered  as  the  coramuiii cation  of  a 
Divine  Attribute,  from  which  he  is  called  o  t^v^as  the 
author  considers  it ;  but  ovnq  tv  'E^tat^  mean  no  more 
than  those,  who  resided  at  Ephesus.  We  readily 
therefore  perceive  from  the  nature  of  his  arguments, 
that  he  never  could  have  read  that,  which  is  still 
wanting  in  every  book  cited  by  him  °. 

A  similar  remark  of  Jerome  on  Ephesians  i.  1,, 
further  confirms  the  fact,  that  ^v  'Efpta*^  was  not  in- 
variably found  in  the  text  of  the  Apostle,  He  says, 
that  some  here  so  explain  Paul,  as  if  he  had  wished 
to  name  the  believers  from  Essentia  vocahtdo,  ut  ab 
€0,  QUI  EST,  QUI  SUNT  appellefttur  :  others  however 
maintain,  that  it  Avas  written  not  ad  cos  qui  bunt, 
but  (ui  COS  fjui  a  fad  EphesL 

The  question  therefore  was,  whether  it  was  to  be 
understood  iid  eos  qui  sunt,  without  any  reference 
to  place,  which  no  one  could  ever  have  imagined,  if 
the  name  of  the  place,  i*  e,  if  qui  aunt  Ephesi,  had 
been  expressed  in  the  text :  or  whether  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  explained  with  reference  to  place,  on  which 
doubts  could  only  arise,  by  the  place  being  actually 
omitted  in  some  copies  ^ 

Marcion  had  also  (as  Tertullian  reproaches  him) 

*  If  we  be  disposed  to  inter  from  hence,  that  Basil  had  read  the 
words  tVE^£<r«)^,  because  he  quotes  this  Epistle  as  the  Epistle  to  ilie 
Ephesians,  tou:  'E<},imoi^  tVcffrfXXwK,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
was  forced  to  give  to  it  some  name,  and  thathegave  to  it  that  which 
it  then  usually  bore  ;  thus  others  also  quote  it,  although  they  assert, 
that  iv  *£^f(7^  was  originally  wanting  to  it, 

^  Comment,  in  £p*  ad  Ephes.  Quidam  curiosius,  quam  necesse 
e«t,  putant  ex  eo,  quod  Mosi  dictum  sit :  **  Haec  dices  filtJs  Israel, 
QUI  EST  misit  roe/*  etiam  eos,  qui  Ephesi  sunt,  sancti  et  fideJes, 
Etimtu^  tocabuh  nuncupatos,  ut  ab  eo,  QUI  EST,  hi  qui  suwt 
appellentur.  Alii  vero  simpliciter,  non  nd  eoSf  qui  sunt,  sed  qui 
Epheai  sancti  ct  fideles  «rn/,  scriptum  arbitrantur.  Cf.  not.  Vallmrsii, 
ad  h.  L 
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altered  the  supensctfption  of  this  Epistle  {tihtlton} 
and  prefixed  to  it  the  title  ad  Laodicenos,  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church,  accordiog  to  which  it 
was  addressed  ad  Epiiesios.  Consequeotly,  the 
words  iv  *E<^f<Th)  CO  old  not  have  been  in  the  text, 
Ephes*  i.  1*  for  otherwise  the  superscnptiori  would 
have  contradicted  the  Epistle,  or  he  would  hare 
been  obliged  to  alter  the  words  in  the  text  itself, 
which  TertuUian,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  over- 
look any  thing  in  liim,  has  not  objected  to  him  \ 
They  are  not  indeed  found  in  the  text  of  the  cele- 
brated Vatican  MS.,  but  tv  Efe^^fi  appears,  although 
written  by  the  first  hand,  only  on  the  margin '. 

The  Apostle  also  in  this  Epistle  acts  so  unusually, 
and  considers  his  readers  as  so  unac^ainted  with 
his  office  and  the  object  of  his  mission,  that  he  as- 
sumes, merely  as  a  conjecture,  fha^  they  might  Imte 
hectrd,  that  he  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  that 
OofVs  gracious  dlsjmnsation  towards  the  Gentiles  was 
committed  to  him,  that  lie  was  qnalijied  by  especial  re-- 
t?ela(iofis  to  instruct  them,  and  tJmt  he  was  endowed  with 
knowledge,  Ephes.  iii.  1,  2,  S.  But  these  Ephesians, 
whose  church  he  had  founded,  with  whom  he  had 
remained  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  with  each 
individual  of  wiiom  he  had  become  acquainted,  and 
every  one  of  whom  (as  he  says)  he  had  often  admo* 
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^  Tertull.  L  V.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  17.  EcdesiiE  quidem  reritate 
Epistolam  istamad  Eptiesiodhabemusemissam,  non  ad  LaodleeDOfi : 
sed  Marcion  ei  iiiulum  aliquando  interpolare  gestiit,  quasi  et  in 
isto  diligentissimus  explorator.  Niiiil  autcm  de  t'Uulis  intGiest,  cum 
ad  omnes  Apostolos  scn'paerii,  turn  ad  quosdam.  And  L.  ▼.  e.  11, 
Praetereo  bic  ct  de  alia  Epietula,  quam  nos  ad  Ephesios  perscriptam 
haWnnis,  ha^reiici  vero  ad  Laodke?ios,  Cf.  Koppe  Nov.  Test, 
perp.  Aunot.  illustr,  vol.  vi.  Prol.  &d  Epiics.  p.  5.  7.  cd.  Tycbsen. 

'  Hiig,  de  Antiquiiate  Codicis  Vaticani,  p.  26, 
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nished  with  tears,  Acts  xx*  SI,  were  not  «d  omC'' 
quainted  with  him  and  his  appoiutmefit^ 

The  author  of  the  Synopsis,  which  is  found  amonjf 
the  works  of  Athanasius,  perceived  indeed  the  nn- 
usual  and  general  style  of  this  Epistle,  and  concluded 
thence,  notwithstanding  the  historical  documents  to 
the  contrary,  that  Paul  had  not  yet  seen  the  Ephe- 
sians,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  but  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  them  from  verbal  accounts  *, 

Since  then  the  Epistle  has  the  name  of  no  place 
at  the  commencement  of  it,  like  PauFs  other  Epis- 
tles, which  w^erc  addressed  to  whole  communities  ; 
since  it  is  composed  in  such  an  unusual  style, 
since  altogether  it  is  of  so  general  a  description, 
that  it  might  have  been  written,  not  so  much  for 
the  Ephesians  in  particular,  as  for  several  other 
churches  in  common,  the  solution  of  Archbishop 
Usher  is  by  far  the  best  which  we  have,  as  to  the 
destination  and  object  of  this  treatise.  He  considers 
it  as  a  circular  Epistle,  which  was  equally  intended 
for  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor*  On  this 
account  the  name  of  the  place  was  left  vacant,  that 
the  reader  might  insert  it,  according  to  the  church  in 
which  it  was  read  :  ITauXoc  ATroaroXoc  i.  x.  Sia  StX^j/iOToc 
Oiov  roic  ayiotc  roic  0U9i  •  •  •  •  *  KOi  wiaroi^,  X. 

Yet  it  must  have  appeared,  among  Paul's  writings, 
under  some  particular  name,  about  wliich  they  must 
have  been  generally  agreed,  lest  any  uncertainty  re- 
specting it,  or  any  arrogance  of  those,  who  might 
claim  the  peculiar  honor  of  having  received  it,  should 
occasion  an  interruption  in  the  collection  or  in  the 
canon.  Accordingly,  the  title  irpoc  roue  'E^wiovc  was 
given  to  it,  either  because  Ephesus  was  the  most 
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eminent  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  or  was  the  first  which 
had  received  it',  Ephes.  v.  19.  2  Tim.  iv.  12.  The 
words  iv  'Effm^  were  thusj  in  process  of  time,  inserted 
into  the  text  itself,  and  were  admitted,  as  the  super- 
scription testifies,  into  several  MSS. 


SECTION  CXVI. 


The  contents  are  as  follow :— Paul,  at  the  com- 
mencement, extols  the  value  and  pre-eminence  of 
Christianity^  the  dignity  of  its  founder,  and  proclaims 

'  Michaelis  also  subscribes  to  this  opinion  af  the  Archbisliop, 
wliicb  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  one.  Mr.  Valpy,  in  Iijs  New  Testi 
vnent,  suggests  another  ^explanation  :  "  But  the  most  probable  opi- 
*•  nion  is,  that  the  Apostle  sent  the  Ephesiana  word  by  Tychicus, 
**  who  carried  their  letter^  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Laodiceans, 
**  with  an  order  to  them  to  conrnrunjcate  it  to  the  Colossians,  see 
*'  Col.  iv.  16.  This  hypothesis  will  account,  as  well  as  that  of 
*'  Michaclis,  for  the  want  of  those  marks  of  personal  acquaintance, 
•'  which  the  Apostle's  former  residence  at  Ephesus  might  lead  n% 
•'  to  expect ;  for  every  thing  local  would  be  purposely  omitted  in  an 
•*  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destination.  If  ever  there  was  a 
"  letter  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  distinct  from  the  present,  it 
*'  is  lost."  But  if  Ip  *E^f  ffy  was  wanting  to  many  ancient  codices,  this 
opinion  by  no  means  explains  the  singdarity  in  rote  oWf,  for  we  can 
attach  no  force  to  the  absurd  interpretations,  which  Basil  and  Jerome  i 
have  preserved ;  the  only  adequate  explanation  therefore  is  Usher'aJ 
to  which  strong  presumptive  support  may  be  derived  from  CoL  in 
16,  icai  orav  dyayyw^i^  irap*  vfiiv  »/  iTritrroXrjt  irocjj<yarc  iva  Kai  Iv  rM 
Aao^niEiuv  tKKXjjffiif.  dvayyitidj^*  Kat  rij**  £K  AaohnnaQ  \ra  Kat  if/i£itf| 
Avayyutrit  which  completely  establishes  the  interchange  of  Epistle«| 
on  which  the  argttment  rests.  The  substance  of  Hug's  disquisition 
seems  to  have  been  extracted  from  Peircc*8  commentary,  who 
advances  somewhat  further,  and  supposes  the  Ephesian  church| 
as  the  metropolitan,  to  have  claimed  this  circular  Epistle  after  the^ 
Apostle's  death,  to  the  probability  of  which  nothing  is  opposed. 
That  wretched  production,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  in  Fabricius,  is  most  manifestly  spurious* — TramsliHon 
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the  benefits  which  those,  to  whom  the  Epistle 
is  addressed,  have  received  from  him,^ — iii.  He  then 
refers  to  himself  as  the  envoy  of  this  universal 
Benefactor,  he  mentions  his  chains,  which  he  bears 
principally  on  account  of  the  Gentiles,  and  he  ex- 
horts them  to  become  more  and  more  steadfast  in  the 
dignified  doctrine  of  the  Gospelj—iv.  After  these 
preparations  he  recommends  to  them  union  in 
doctrine  and  the  outward  worship  of  God,  and  infonns 
them,  that  however  different  be  the  appointment  of 
individual  members  in  the  church,  all  this  only  tends 
to  ensure  the  greater  union  of  the  whole, — iv,  17. 
He  then  passes  to  their  conduct,  and  desires  that  it 
may  be  worthy  of  their  great  vocation,  he  speaks 
of  improvement,  meekness,  concord,  and  benevo- 
lence,— V.  He  extends  his  discourse  farther  to  the 
impurity  and  other  vices  of  Paganism, 

From  chap*  v.  2L — vi.  10.  he  treats  of  the  duties 
of  the  married  and  domestic  state ;  of  the  husband,  of 
the  wife,  of  children,  and  of  domestics.  In  conclusion, 
he  enjoins  them  once  more  to  remain  stedfast  in 
the  then  dangerous  state  of  Christianity,  and  greets 
them* 


SECTION  CXVll. 


THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE   COLOSSIANS. 


^     tnem« 

W 

^r  CoLoss.E  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Phry- 
^     gia,  concerning  which  the  ancients  have  preserved 

to  us  but  few  accounts.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
I         earthquake  (soon  after  Paul  had  written  to  it,)  in 

the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign  *.    In  some  MSS.  it 


■  Plin.  Hi«t.  N.  L.v.  c.41;    Oros.  Hist.  L.  viii.  c.  7.  Xcnophon 
tie  Expedit.  Cyri,  L.i,  c,  2,  n.  6.  praises  ICoXoffiag,  iroX*i'  otKOuiut^tfy^ 
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is  also  called  Colassae,  and  this  reading  was  so  much 
approved,  that  many  only  quoted  it  thus.  But  the 
coins  of  this  city  are  stamped  K0A022HN0I,  and 
AHM02  KOAOSSHNQN. 

Paul  himself  had  not  taught  here :  they  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  probably,  only  by 
means  of  his  disciples,  and  with  himself  only  from 
verbal  accounts*  One  of  their  principal  teachers 
was  Epaphras,  whom  false  preachers  endeavoured 
to  render  suspected.  The  Apostle  however  sane* 
tioned  him  by  his  authority,  and  answered  for  him 
and  his  doctrines,  Coloss.  i.  7. ;  iv.  12,  13. 
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Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  immediately  after  that  to 
the  Ephesians,  after  Timothy  had  joined  him  at 
Rome,  Coloss.  i.  1,  which  consolation  he  could  not 
have  enjoyed,  when  he  wrote  the  former,  as  we  have 
remarked  in  its  place.  Tychicus  carried  both  Epis- 
tles to  Asia,  but  at  different  times :  first  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  second  to  Timothy,  as  I  imagine, 
2  Tim.  iv.  12,  then  that  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
Philemon;  the  two  first  at  the  beginning  of  his 
imprisonment,  before  Paul  was  examined  (for  soon 
after  his  examination  his  prospects  were  cloudy 
and  dark,  as  he  describes  them  to  his  friend 
Timothy)  and  the  two  last  in  the  following  year, 
when  his  fate  gradually  brightened.  For,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  which  was  dispatched  with 
that  to  the  Colossians,  the  Apostle  expects  his  speedy 
liberation,  and  gives  to  his  friend  hopes,  that  he  might 
soon  be  able  to  visit  him,  Philem  v.  22.  These  are 
the  combined  circumstances,  which  I  consider  correct 
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with  regard  to  the  time  when  these  compositions 
were  sent,  on  which  subject  I  shall  corroborate  my 
assertions  more  fully  iu  treating  of  the  second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy. 


SECTION  CXIX, 


N 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  praises  their 
faith,  their  love,  and  the  instructions  of  Epaphras,  and 
assures  them  of  his  prayers  on  their  behalf.  He 
then  extols  the  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  Creator,  Lord  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  of  ail  things  existent,  and  as  the  enlightener  of 
the  Gentiles, — i.  24.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
himself,  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  and  of  his  chains, 
which  he  bears  on  account  of  the  Gospel  and  those 
who  honour  it,  as  well  as  of  those  whom  he  has  not 
personally  seen,  and  takes  occasion  from  his  own 
^uRcrings  to  exhort  them  to  remain  in  an  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  their  first  instruction,  and  on  their 
guard  against  heresy, — ii.  12.  Hereupon  he  repre- 
sents to  them,  that  being,  by  baptism,  symbolically 
buried  with  Jesus,  dead  to  the  follies  of  human 
speculations,  they  should,  having  assumed  a  new 
charaxiter,  now  raise  their  spirit  higher,  that  they 
should  strive  in  life  and  actions  after  that  which  is 
celestial,  and  diligently  study  to  maintain  innocence 
and  sincerity,  forbearance  and  meekness,  ^ii.  18. 

He  then  treats  of  the  duties  of  married  women, 
of  husbands,  of  children,  and  of  domestics,  and  ex- 
horts them  to  prayer.  The  conclusion  is  composed 
of  salutations,  with  an  order  to  communicate  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  to  read  th^t  of  Lao- 
dicea  at  Colosssc. 

Ff  2 
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SECTION  CXX. 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  LAODICEAKS. 


We  are  in  the  possession  of  an  Epistle  addressed 
to  tlie  Laodiceaus  and  recommended  with  the  name 
of  Paul  ^  It  does  not  require  a  great  philological 
knowledge,  or  insight  into  the  higher  branches  of 
criticism  to  pass  sentence  on  this  botchery.  The 
antients^  as  far  as  they  lead  us  back  to  the  times  of 
primitive  Christianity,  knew  nothing  of  value 
under  this  name,  nor  any  work  which  was  worthy  of 
their  attention,  or  on  which  they  might  have  merely 
taken  the  pains  of  raising  one  forbearing  doubt  *. 

Some  have  even  labored  to  substantiate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  at  a 
former  time ;  although  Paul  seems  to  assm-e  us  of 
the  fact,  Coloss.  iv.  16.  He  says,  in  this  passage  to 
the  Colossians ;  "  when  this  Epistle  is  read  among 
you,  cause  that  it  he  read  also  in  the  Church  of  the 
Laodlceafis,  and  that  ye  Wkewise  read  tJie  Epistle 

Jrom  Laodiceaf   Kai   ti^v   kK  AaoStKKac,  Iva  Kat  vfAH<;  ava* 

Cbrysostom  and  Theodoret  remark  in  their  com- 
mentaries on  this  verse,  that  some  understand  by 
this  an  Epistle,  which  the  Church  of  Laodicea  had 
written  to  the  Apostle.  For,  the  expression  rnv  U 
AttodiKua^,  signifies,  that  from  Laodicea^  ^or  that  to 
the  Laodiceans,  tijv  irpoc  roug  AaoSiKcic  Several  are  of 
the  same  opinion. 

The  words  may  however  signify  both,  and  contain 

y  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  P.ll.  p.  853.     P.  HI.  710. 
'  Anonym,  apud  Murator.  Antiqq.  Ital.  mod.  aevi.  T.  iii,  p.  855. 
Hieronym.  Script.  Eccles.  v.  Paul  us. 
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in  either  case  a  very  Iiarsh  ellipsis.  Cause  the 
Epistle  [to  he  brought  to  you  from  Laodicea,  which 

THEY     HAVE     RECEIVED     FROM     ME  ;      Or,     CaUSC    the 

Epistle  to  be  brought  to  you  from  Laodicea^  which 
they  have  written  to  me. 

But  if  it  was  no  mutual  exchange  of  two  Apos- 
tolical Epistles  ;  and  if  u  Ik  AaodiKua^  means  an  Epis* 
tie,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  sent  to  the  *  Apostle ; 
why  does  Paul  command,  that  they  should  also  com- 
municate to  the  Colossians  this  Epistle  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him  ?  Was  it  perhaps  with  the 
intention  of  representing  the  Laodiceans  to  the  Co- 
lossians as  their  teachers,  and  of  giving  their  views 
as  an  example  and  guide  to  the  Colossians  1  If  we 
are  not  able  to  persuade  ourselves  to  this,  it  can  only 
be,  because  one  Epistle  had  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  other,  and  was  necessary  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  it. 

The  matter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
must  couscqucntly  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  as 
not  to  be  understood  without  that,  which  the  Lao- 


*  The  passage  to  wliich  Hug  alludes  in  Theodorct,  iS|  oIk  l^n  rtjy 
■r^wc  Aoo<S<«ac,  aXXit  nj**  Ik  Aao^tKuai*  iicuyQi  y«p  wpcQ  ffhroy  -n-ipi 
Ttvttttf  iypa\ffav'  ciicoc  ^£  avrovQ  ij  ra  iv  KoXofTtrm^  yivofiiva  ahiairaa^ai 
ij  ra  rtvra  rovroif  vevotrtjKEyau  Aio  Kat  ravrr^y  tlrrE  rffv  iiritrroXrjy  r^- 
Kttyoii;  dyayyiMKr^ifyai,  From  some  such  a  prevalent  idea  the  Syrian 
translator  rendered  the  passage,  l*Ci*j^  ^  h^b^l]f  *«*cjio 
Xphj]  aioo|f2     The  Coptia  translator  has  merely  copied  the  Greek 

TeXeitCJUtg  ijtJUOC,  and  of  course  is  equally  ellipticaJ  and  in- 
definite. One  ftlS.,  however,  reads  «rai  »/  U  AaoitKctai  v^iy  dyayivm' 
vKTiraif  ivhich  is  certainly  more  probable,  than  the  barbarism  of  the 
present  passage,  although  we  must  not  admit  it  from  want  of  sup- 
port from  other  respectable  sources*  The  /Ethioplc  also  seems  as 
decisive,  (D5vA^I  AJDJ^^^  I  ^or  although  the  Latin 
translator  renders  the  words,  ct  ctiam  Laodicctnes,  we  should  rather 
conceive  them  to  mean  et  ctiam  Laodtcensiunu  i.  e.  Laodiceniem.^- 
Translator, 
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diceans  had  before  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and  that  on 
this  account,  it  was  requisite  that  the  one  should  be 
read  with  the  other. 

But  it  is  then  surprising,  that  Paul  should  hard 
written  to  the  Colossians,  what  related  properly  ta.^ 
the  Laodiceans — it  is  surprising  that  he  returns  no< 
answer  to  the  Laodiceans,  who  had  certainly  nol 
written  to  him  without  a  cause ;  that  he  wrote  to  the 
one  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  did  not  write- 
to  the  others  who  could  understand  him. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  after  all,  is  not  so 
arranged  as  to  refer  to  a  preceding  Epistle  from  any^ 
person  whatever  :  it  merely  refers  to  verbal  accounts. 

It  refers  to  that  which  the  Apostle  had  heard 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  Church, 
Coloss.  i.  3.  aKovaavTSQ,  and  expressly  names  Epa- 
phras,  Sii^fiixrac  X»  i*  8,  9,,  who  had  given  to  him  the 
information  respecting  them. 

It  therefore  contradicts  itself  in  every  respect,  as 
to  an  Epistle  of  the  Laodiceans  having  been  received 
by  the  Apostle,  with  especial  reference  to  which  he 
might  have  composed  that  to  the  Colossians,  and 
we  must  pronounce  rnv  ^k  AaoSiKftac  to  have  been  an 
Epistle  of  Paul,  which  he  had  written  to  that  place, 
and  which  was  to  be  communicated  from  Laodicea  to 
the  Colossians,  as  these  were  also  required  to  attend 
to  the  same  things. 

But  where  now  is  this  Epislle  ?  Whence  was  it 
lost  at  such  an  early  period,  as  for  all  antiquity 
to  have  ceased  to  recollect  it?  How  could  that 
to  the  Laodiceans  have  perished,  whilst  that  to  the 
Colossians  has  been  preserved?  if  the  Laodiceans 
exposed  their's  to  destruction  and  decay,  we  per- 
ceive>  that  the  Colossians  have  transmitted  their  own 
to  posterity ;  and  if,  indeed,  that  to  Laodicea  had 
come  into  these  careful  hands,  it'must  naturally  have 
been  saved  with  it. 
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These  difficulties  which  are  as  forcible  as  true 
cannot  be  better  solved  than  by  the  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis of  Hugo  Grotius,  who  (as  far  as  I  know) 
proposed  it  the  first.  For  he  considers  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  to  be  the  same,  which  now  bears 
the  address  to  the  Ephesians.  This  was  directed  to 
several  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  principally  to 
those,  which  had  not  seen  the  Apostle,  among  which 
he  even  reckons  the  Laodiceans,  Coloss*  ii.  1. ;  it  had, 
according  to  Marcion,  the  title,  tt^oq  tovq  AaoSi/cf  ic,  and 
was  therefore  particularly  destined  for  the  Laodi- 
ceans, as  it  was  imagined  in  the  ancient  times;  for, 
that  Marcion  here  intended  an  erudite  display,  ra- 
ther than  a  falsification,  we  may  easily  perceive,  if 
we  merely  consider  that  in  this  instance  there  can 
be  no  motive  for  the  latter*  Moreover  the  situation 
of  the  places  was  such,  that  the  Colossiana  might  be 
most  conveniently  referred  thither,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  sight  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
as  it  is  called.  The  hypothesis  has  therefore  not 
only  the  advantage  of  explaining  the  above  difiOcul- 
ties,  but  likewise  that  of  having  a  peculiar  internal 
probability. 


SECTION  CXXL 
THE  EPISTLE   TO   PHILEMON. 


The  Apostle  was  visited  in  Rome  by  Onesimus,  a 
fugitive  slave  of  Philemon ;  he  won  him,  improved 
him,  and  sent  him  back  with  a  recommendation  to 
his  master.  Although  Paul  assisted  the  possessor  to 
recover  a  property  which  was  then  by  no  means  of 
little  value,  and  had  moreover  the  merit  of  restoring 
it  to  the  owner  bettor  than  when  he  had  lost  it ;  al- 
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though  the  services  of  such  a  man  at  Rome  must 
have  been  extremely  acceptable  to  the  Apostle,  and 
although  the  terms  of  friendship  on  which  he  was 
with  his  master  seem  to  have  entitled  him  to  such  a 
right ;  he  nevertheless  sent  back  the  fugitive  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  polished  society,  and  gave  him  a 
recommendation  to  his  proprietor. 

Thy  faith,  Philemon^  (he  wrote  to  him,)  and  thy 
love  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  console  me.  I  send 
to  thee  with  this  the  fugitive,  whom  I  won  and  im- 
proved, in  my  prison.  Willingly  as  I  would  have 
retained  him  to  have  administered  to  me  in  this 
place,  I  would  'not  however  do  so  without  thy  per» 
mission*  Receive  him,  forgive  hira,  treat  him  as  a 
brother,  for  such  he  has  become  in  Christ.  I  hope 
Boou  to  see  thee,  and  greet  thee  with  all  those,  who 
are  with  me. 

This  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians  were  sent  1 
at  the  same  time,  when  Onesimus  returned  to  his 
master.  Philem.  x.  11,  Coloss.  iv.  7,  8,  9.  In  both 
Epistles  the  same  persons  were  in  company  with 
the  Apostle,  and  attendant  on  him,  viz.  Timothy, 
Aristarchus,  also,  who  was  a  fellow-prisoner  with 
Paul,  Mark,  Luke,  Demas,  and  Epaphras,  Philem.  23. 
Coloss.  iv.  10.  12.  14. 


SECTION  CXXIT. 


THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   TO   TIMOTHY. 


This,  as  I  imagine,  was  written  during  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  after  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  before  those  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon ;  but  learned  men  decide  it  to  have  been 
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written  during  the  second  Roman  imprisonment,  the 
incidents  of  which  are  quite  unknown  to  us.  As  we 
might  expect  from  their  knowledge  and  learning, 
they  are  in  no  way  deficient  in  arguments  for  their 
assertion. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesiaus, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon,  were  written  during  the 
first  Roman  imprisonment;  and  it  is  equally  sure, 
that  they  were  composed  in  the  order  already  men- 
tioned. For  there  are  circumstances  in  them,  which 
individualize  the  first  imprisonment,  and  wliich  we 
must  apply  to  a  comparison  with  those,  which  we 
find  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  imprisonment,  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  Timothy 
who  also  does  not  appear  to  have  been  among  Paul's 
travelling  companions  to  Rome,  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  was 
not  with  him,  for  he  does  not  add  his  name  in  the 
title,  which  he  was  always  accustomed  to  do,  when 
he  was  with  him*  Timothy  joined  him  at  a  later 
period,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  Epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  his  name  stands  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Apostle,  Coloss.  i.  1.  Philem.  i. 
secondly,  Luke  was  in  the  company  of  Paul,  Colos.  iv. 
14,  Philem.  24 ;  thirdly,  Mark,  according  to  the 
indication  of  the  two  latter  Epistles,  was  also  with 
him,  Coloss.  iv ;  fourthly,  Tychicus  was  at  that  time 
a  letter-bearer  and  a  deacon,  and  was  sent  especially 
to  Asia,  Ephes.  iv.  21.  Coloss.  iv.  7,  8. 

All  these  circumstances  appear  again  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  was  not  at  first  with  Paul ; 
but  was  summoned  by  him,  2  Tim,  iv-  9, 21 ;  secondly, 
Luke  was  with  him,  2  Tim.  iv ;  thirdly,  he  also  desires 
Mark  to  come  with  Timothy,  so  that  he  must  have 
been  with  him  during  the  coui*se  of  his  imprisonment; 
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fourthly,  Tychicus  was  present  as  the  letter-bearer, 
and  was  sent  especially  to  Asia,  2  Tim.  iv*  11,  12, 

Now  if  Paul  had  written  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
we  must  suppose  both  to  have  been  written  nnder 
precisely  the  same  circumstances ;  we  must  suppose 
that  Timothy  each  time  was  not  at  first  with  thei 
Apostle,  but  joined  him  later,  that  Mark  was  present 
each  time  as  well  as  Luke ;  that  each  time  Tychicus 
was  there,  as  a  letter -hearer,  and  was  sent  to  Asia, 

But  we  must  also  suppose  that  Paul,  each  time^j 
even    during    the    latter  days   of  Nero,   was  per*- 
mitted  to  receive  friends  in  his  prison,  to   write 
letters,  send  messengers,  and  keep  up  constantly 
a  free  intercourse  with  men. 

Yet  even  this  was  only  a  fortunate  circumstance' 
iu  his  first  imprisonment,  which  could  never  have 
taken  place  without  the  kind  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  centurion  Julius  towards  him,  Acts  xxviii. 
16.  cf.  xxvii.  3.     The  custodia  libera  or  oSetr^oc  was 
only  granted  by  official  persons  to  very  respectable 
Romans*     The  ciistodia  apud  vaies  could  only  bei 
granted  under  particular  caseSj  the  validity  of  which 
must  have  been  recognised.     In  the  cmtodia  militaris 
the  prisoner  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  centurion, 
and  chained  to  a  soldier.     Can  we  easily  imagine,- 
what  any  one  could  have  written  in  such  a  situation, 
how  any  one  could  receive  and  send  letters  and 
messengers,  unless  a  particular  favor  of  the  centuri wi 
communicated  the  means?      Nevertheless  in  the 
better  days  of  Nero  this  was  the  sort  of  imprisonment 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Apostle.     But  if  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  harder  lot,  to  the  Career,  as  waai 
to  be  feared  in  those  days,  when  no  ill  treatment 
seemed  bad  enough  for  Christians,  be  would  have 
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been  fortunate  in  not  being  obliged  to  renounce 
the  light  of  day  ^ 

The  custoilia  militarise  was  (as  we  have  said,)  the 
lot  of  the  Apostle.  Julius,  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  to  the  Prccfecim 
praioriOf  ^T^aTOTn^a^yjig*  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  Burrhus  was  still  the  person, 
after  whose  death  two  were  appointed  to  this  office, 
Fenius  Rufus  and  Sophonius  Tigellinus,  Tacitus 
mentions  the  death  of  Eurrhus  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nero,  The  decease  of  this  confessedly  upright  man 
occasioned  the  greater  consternation,  as  little  good 
was  expected  from  the  sluggish  harmlessness  of  the 
one  of  his  successors,  and  from  the  insatiable  de- 
pravity of  the  other,  who,  in  the  sequel,  acquired 
the  whole  confidence  of  Nero  and  an  exorbitance  of 
power.  Seneca  soon  felt  the  altered  air  of  the 
court,  and  retired  after  the  death  of  his  friend  in 
this  year,  which  he  calls  in  his  address  to  the  Em- 
peror the  eighth  of  his  reign '. 

The  Apostle  was  allowed  to  dwell  by  himself,  with 
the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  Acts  xxviii.  16.  This 
distinction  was  a  favor  of  an  unusual  nature.  A 
great  deal  however  depended  yet  on  the  kind  dis- 
position of  the  centurion,  who  had  the  charge  of 
him,  and  of  the  alternate  guard,  to  whom  he  was 
chained.  Finally,  the  free  intercourse  with  others, 
as  Paul  enjoyed  it,  was  an  exception,  for  which  few 
could  hope. 

How  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  obtain  such  privi- 
leges under  a  change  of  circumstances,  we  learn  from 
the  example  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  indebted  to 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  favor  at  Court  for  a  kind 

^  LipiiuB  in  not.  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  v\  c.  3.  and  in  exciirsu  B*  ad 
Tacit.  Ann.  L.  iii* 

'  Tacit.  Aund.  L.  xiv.  c.  55. 
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centurion  being  placed  in  charge  over  him  by  the 
Prd'/ecius  pra^torio,  and  for  being  chained  to  less 
brutal  guards,  who  connived  at  the  visits  of  a  few 
friends,  and  the  obtaiument  of  some  comforts  during 
the  night  and  darkness  ^ 


SECTION  CXXIIL 

However  clearly  a  similar  state  and  series  of  cir- 
cumstances point  to  one  and  the  same  imprisoumeni 
yet  there  are  in  the  Epistle  some  declarations,  which 
do  not  at  all  accord  with  the  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome.  So  say  the  learned,  who  transfer  the  com- 
position of  this  writing  to  the  second  imprisonment, 

Paul  mentions  Erastus  with  the  addition^  /le  r<?- 
muitwd  ai  Corinth,  hut  Trophimus  (says  he)  1  liave 
h/i  sick  at  Miktm,  2  Tim,  iv.  20,  This  is  a  route 
quite  diiferent  to  that,  which  Luke  sketches  of  the 
first  journey  to  Rome*  In  this  journey  Paul  sailed 
towards  Sidon,  thence  to  Cyprus  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  by  Pamphilia  and  Lycia,  was  driven  to  Crete 
and  came  not,  by  ten  German  miles,  to  Miletus,  and 
so  far  was  he  from  coming  to  Corinth,  that  the  storm 
rather  drove  him  in  the  direction  of  Africa,  and 
forced  him  to  '  Malta,  Acts  xxvii.  3. — xxviii. 

But  Paul  does  not  say  here,  that  he  came  to 
Corinth,  but  that  Erastus  had  remained  there,  where 
he  was  an  official  personage,  l^nvt  iV  Kop4v9*fi.  This 
he  could  also  have  said,  if  Erastus  who  was  ex- 
pected before  him  according  to       }  i en  ise  or  in 


I 


*•  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  xvul  c,  6,  {  7, 

'  Whether  Malta  be  or  not  the  MtXtrij  in  Acts  xxviii.  1.  has  been 
a  question  equally  disputed.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  numc- 
rou3  dissertations  on  the  subject, —  Translator, 
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consequence  of  friendly  intinaacy,  contrary  to  his 
expectation  had  not  arrived. 

With  regard  to  Trophimus,  the  matter  would  have 
been  more  important,  if  the  passage  merely  said, 
/  hft  him  sick  at  Miletus,  It  thus  runs :  Tpo^i/iov 
awiXiwov  IV  MiXnrt^  aa^ivovvra,  which  words  aiso  mean 
ihef/  huve  left  Tropkimus  sick  at  Miletus. 

For  many  deputies  were  sent  with  support  to 
tlie  Apostle  from  several  churches;  as  amici  and 
deprweatores^  whose  duty  it  was,  according  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  customs,  to  attend  the  accused 
in  causa  capitali  at  the  trial,  2  Tim*  iv,  16.  The 
duty  of  a  friend  of  supporting  a  friend  at  his  trial 
was  sacred  to  the  Romans,  and  still  more  so  to  the 
Christians,  We  see  Lucian  ironically  describing  the 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  how  they,  when  any  of  their 
teachers  lay  in  prison,  sent  deputies  to  comfort  and 
assist  him  at  his  trial  from  the  cities  in  Asia,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  community  \  Epaphroditus  Philip. iv.  18, 
Epaphras,  Coloss.  iv.  12,  13.  Onesiphorus,  2TinLi. 
16,  17,  came  in  this  capacity.  Others  came  from 
Asia,  who  however  pusillauimously  left  the  Apostle 
to  his  fate,  2  Tim.  i.  15.  Thus,  Erastus  should  have 
come  from  Corinth,  individually  as  the  friend,  or 
as  commissioned  by  the  community,  from  which 
Paul  had  deserved  so  very  much* 

Trophimus  however,  in  particular,  should  have 
appeared.  At  the  first  imprisonment  he  was  an  in- 
dispensable person,  having  been  the  occasion  of 
Paul's  apprehension,  Acts  xxL  29.  According  to  the 
Roman  laws,  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  to  be 
examined   personally,  for  the  determination  of  a 

Tiayuy  oreXXoiTw*'  diro  rov  icocwv,  fiori^troyrtc,  fcn  ^vyayopiveovre^ 
Kai  wapaftv^vofitvoi  tqv  dvlfta,  Dc  Morte  PeregriD^  %.  13.  T.  viii, 
p.  SdO^  Bipont. 
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question^and  in  tliis  case  the  chief  point  of  accusation 
against  him  depended  whether  he  was  a  heathen  1 

itND  WHETHER  PaUL  COULD  BE  ACCUSED  OF  HAVING 
BROUGHT  HEATHENS  INTO  THE  TeMPLE  ?      If  hc  theU 

travelled  in  company  with  his  fellow-countrymen 
the  Asiatics,  who  were  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and  be- 
came ill,  the  passage  has  the  natural  signification, 
the?/  left  ^  Trophimus  at  Miletus  sick,  which  was  an 
accident  which  not  a  little  delayed  the  examination 
and  sentence  of  Paul. 

We  know  not  whether  he  was  also  implicated  in 
the  affairs  relative  to  the  second  imprisonment ;  but 
it  is  certmn,  that  in  the  first  he  was  bound  to  appear 
at  the  trial.  The  objection  inferred  respecting  him, 
therefore,  even  confirms  that,  which  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  contradicted. 

To  the  first  imprisonmeut^  also^  Alexander  is  to 

■  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  ottiar  instances,  Hug  seems  mtlicr 
desirous  of  drawing  an  ingenious  argument  from  uncertain  data, 
titan  of  previously  satisfying  himself  of  the  solidity  of  the  founda- 
tion, on  which  his  theories  are  erected.  It  ia  true,  that  dTrtXiwoy 
independently  of  that  which  may  precede  it,  is  as  referable  to  ihe 
third  person  plural  aa  to  tlie  first  person  singular  :  but  the  authority 
of  the  diiTerent  versions,  the  style  of  the  context,  in  which  the  Apostle 
is  speaking  of  himself  fe.  g,  vera.  12.  dirttmiKa — IS.  ajrcX«n»'),  and 
the  fair  presumption  that  some  allusion  would  have  been  made  to 
these  supposed  deputies,  had  they  constituted  tlie  nominative  dirtXiirov^ 
axe  at  direct  variance  with  Hug's  hypothesis.  The  Epistle  itself  bears 
marks  of  having  been  written  during  his  second  imprisonment,  for 
at  iv.  16,  17.  he  mentions  his  irpwr^  aVoXoyia,  and  delivery  from 
Nero's  tyranny  (*:at  ifipva^rtv  U  oro/iaroc  Xio^ro^)  from  which  he 
imniedtately  passes  (ix.  18.)  not  to  his  temporal  deliverance,  but  to 
his  approaching  reward  on  high.  Cf.  ix.  6,  7,  6,  Thus,  Euscbius 
H.  E.  L,  ii.  c.  2^,  writest  icvripoy  ^t7ri/3a»Ta  rg  avrp  voXei,  ry  icar' 
ahrov  nXubt^rivat  /laprvp*^,  Iv  f  CitrfsoiQ  I'^o^tvo^  rijv  wpoQ  Ttpj^tov 
B^tfTtpav  iviOToXT^y  cvyrarrHf  vfjLov  nTfiiaiyttiVf  rrfv  rt  wporepfir  ahr^ 
ytyofti^y  airoXoyiai',  *.at  r>jv  w<fpcL7roBac  TtXinttaiyf  K^r^X,,  where 
he  has  substantiated  his  assertion  from  tlie  manifest  au^ority  of  the 
Epislle.'—  Translator^ 
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be  referred,  who,  in  the  uproar  at  Ephcsus,  had  been 
put  forward  as  a  speaker  by  the  Jews,  Aets  xix.  33, 
and  now  violently  prosecutes  the  Apostle  before  the 
Roman  tribunal  ^  2  Tim.  iv.  11,15.  They  could 
not  have  consigned  the  event  to  an  old,  half-forgotten 
history,  if  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  him  before 
the  tribunal,  but  must  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  first  favorable  opportunity,  and  have  appeared, 
when  the  process  was  instituted  against  the  Apostle, 
For  it  was  uncertain,  if  a  second  opportunity 
would  ever  occur.  In  those  later  and  tumultuous 
times,  in  which  Paul's  second  imprisonment  occurs, 
they  scarcely  summoned  witnesses  and  accusers  from 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  scarcely  prolonged 
the  examinations  through  one  or  two  years,  that  so 
long  a  time  might  be  allowed  to  all,  who  were  de* 
sirous  of  accusing  him,  to  appear  at  Rome, 

The  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  therefore 
written  during  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and 
immediately  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
before  that  to  tbe  Colossians.    The  Apostle  in  tliis 


*  Hug,  witbout  any  proof,  identifies  tlie  Alexander  mentioned  in 
tills  Epistle  witli  the  Alexander  whom  the  Jews  aelecied  to  plead 
their  cause  before  tlie  Ephesiati  popukce.  Kor  does  it  appear,  that 
this  Alexiuider  entertained  any  particular  animosity  against  tbe 
Apostle  {  for  from  a  name,  which  so  commoply  prevailed,  we  cannot 
argue,  without  far  more  determinate  documents,  to  the  identity  of  an 
indiridual.  He  was  intended  to  have  been  the  iKfltjSutmir  of  the 
§ew»  \  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  he  was  to  have  been 
^|lic  accuser  of  the  Apostle.     Alexander  6  \a\KevQ  was  most  probably 

dilTt^rent  person,  for  we  can  perceive  no  connection  between  tbeiQp 
it  does  not  positively  appear,  that  he  was  one  of  Paul's 
llceusers  :  for  the  imputation  against  him  was,  that  he  had  rendered 
to  him  many  evil  offices  (xoXXa  Ka^a  ivthtlaro)  to  define  tlie  nature 
of  which  it  is  now  absolutely  impossible.  We  cannot  therefore  admit 
were  tradition  or  hypothcM  m  w  tnquiry  into  the  date  and  scope  of 
this  Epistle.— TraHj^a/or. 
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Epistle  \'ery  urgently  sends  for  Timothy,  but  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  dispatched,  he  was 
not  yet  with  him  ;  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians^ 
and  to  Philemon,  he  had  indeed  arrived.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Timothy  went  both  to  Asia, 
and  were  probably  dispatched  by  one  and  the  same 
opportunity. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  his  prospects  are  yet 
gloomy  and  doubtful ;  he  has  every  where  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sad  issue,  and  little  appearance  of  liber- 
ation before  him  :  but  in  that  to  Philemon,  which 
was  sent  together  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  he  hi 
indeed  a  hope  of  delivery,  and  promises  a  visit  t( 
Philemon. 
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The  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  are  these : 
I  think  often  of  thee,  and  wish  with  very  great 
anxiety  to  see  thee ;  be  not  thou  ashamed  of  me,  nor 
of  the  Gospel  for  which  I  am  in  bonds.  Many  hav( 
deserted  me,  thou  wilt  not  do  so :  have  courage, 
teach  steadfastly  as  I  do ;  I  live  and  die  for  Jesus, 
that  I  may  reign  with  him,  il.  14.  Engage  in  no 
strifes  nor  overlearued  disputations ;  be,  above  all 
things,  a  worthy,  meek,  patient  teacher,  iii,  1.  But 
take  heed :  know  that  a  pernicious  race  of  heretics^ 
will  arise,  therefore  adhere  thou  so  much  the  more 
to  pure  doctrine,  remain  true  to  thy  first  instruction, 
watch,  be  careful,  be  unremittingly  attentive  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus,  iv.  0.  I  am  already  devoted  to  the 
sacrifice ;  hasten  thou  to  me.  All  have  abandoned 
me,  and  bitter  accusers  have  risen  up  against  me  i.^ 
nevertheless  the  Lord  will  yet  be  able  to  effect  my. 
deliverance* 
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CONCEHNING  THE  HERETICS  AGAINST  WHOM  THE 
EPISTLES  TO  THE  EfHESIANS^  C0L0SSIAN8,  AND  TO 
TIMOTHY  ARE  DIRECTED. 

Without  being  acquainted  with  the  notions  of 
those  teachers,  who  caused  the  Apostle  so  much 
anxiety  and  so  much  vexation,  a  considerable  part 
of  these  treatises  must  necessarily  remain  dark  and 
unintelligible.  An  introduction,  stating  the  histo- 
rical and  critical  preliminary  knowledge,  which  must 
be  provided  to  explain  themj  is  therefore  connected 
with  this  investigation. 

From  the  criteria,  by  which  the  Apostle  points 
them  out,  at  one  time  some  deemed,  that  they  re- 
cognized the  Gnostics ;  others  perceived  none  but 
the  Essenes,  and  every  one  found  arguments  for 
his  assertions  from  the  similarity  of  the  doctrines, 
opinions  and  morals.  It  would  however  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  Gnostic  school  had  at  that 
time  indeed  perfectly  developed  itself,  as  it  is  unjust 
to  charge  the  Essenes  with  that  extreme  of  immo- 
rality of  which  Paul  accused  these  seducers,  since  the 
cotemporarics  and  acquaintances  of  this  Jewish  sect 
mention  them  with  honour  and  respect,  and  extol  its 
members  as  the  most  virtuous  men  of  their  age* 

The  similarity  of  the  principles  and  opinions,  which 
will  have  been  observed  in  both  parties  compared 
with  Paul's  declarations,  flows  from  a  common  source, 
from  the  philosophy  of  that  age,  whence  both  the 
one  and  the  other  have  derived  their  share.  We 
shall  therefore  go  less  astray,  if  we  recede  a  step,  and 
consider  the  philosophy  itself,  as  the  general  mo- 
deller of  these  derivative  theories.     It  found  its  fol- 
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lowers  among  Judaism  as  well  as  among  the  heatlieas ; 
both  introduced  its  speculative  preparations  into 
Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  them  or  to 
adjust  them  to  it,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  by 
which  means  Christianity  would  have  become  d( 
formed  and  unlike  to  itself,  and  would  have  beei 
merged  in  the  ocean  of  philosophical  reveries,  unless' 
the  Apostles  had  on  this  occasion  defended  against 
the  follies  of  men  that,  which  they  had  acquired  at 
the  expeuce  of  blood  and  life  opposed  to  violence. 

An  Oriental,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  a  Baby- 
lonian or  Chaldsean  doctrinal  system  had  alread; 
long  become  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  tht 
Romans  before  Augustus,  and  still  more  so  in  th< 
Augustan  age,  and  was  in  the  full  progress  of  its  exi 
tension  over  Asia  and  Europe,     It  set  up  different' 
Deities '   and   intermediate    spirits    in   explanation 
of  certain   pliEenomeua   of   nature, — for  the  ofl&ce 
of  governing   the  world   and   for  the   solution  of 
other  metaphysical  questions,  which  from  time  im* 
memorial,  were  reckoned  among  the  difficult  pro- 
ponitions  of  philosophy.     The  practical  part  of  this 
system  was  occupied  with  the  precepts,  by  means  of 
which  a  person  might  enter  into  communication  with 
these  spirits  or  Daemons.   But  the  result,  which  the] 
promised  to  themselves  from  this  union  with  the  Di-i 
vine  natures,  was  that  of  acquiring  by  their  assistance^ 
superhuman  knowledge,  that  of  predicting  future 
events  and  of  performing  supernatural  works  \  These 
philosophers  were   celebrated   under  the  name  of 
^  Magi  and  ChaldeaiiB,  who,  for  the  sake  of  better 

'  Cf.  B nicker  Kleuker,  Gonrcs  et  Creutzer,  passim» — Transl^or. 

k  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  ii.  c.  29,  30,  3L  p.  142—4*  WesseL 

'  Wet  stein  has  shown,  in  his  observations  on  the  second  chapter 

of  Matthew,  the  intercliange  of  the  terms  Mayoi  and  XaX^acotby  the' 

Greek*.     But,  the  pure  Magian  phitoBophy  appears  to  have  bc&n 
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aceoramodatiiig  themselves  to  the  Western  Nations, 
modified  their  system  after  the  Greek  forms,  and 
then  (as  it  appears)  knew  how  to  unite  it  witli  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  from  whence  afterwards  arose  the 
Neo-Platonic  and  in  Christendom  the  Gnostical 
school. 

These  men  forced  tlieir  way  even  to  the  throne. 
Tiberius  had  received  instruction  in  their  philo- 
sophy, and  was  very  confident  that  by  means  of  an  iu- 
telligence  with  the  Daemons^  it  was  possible  to  learn 

free  from  these  pretensions,  nor  was  it  until  later  times,  that  praeter- 
natural  agency  was  imputed  to  it.  1^  according  to  the  native  Lexica 
of  the  Persians  was  but  the  generic  name  of  the  ^oljuy  ijia  1  or 
fire-worahippers,  although  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  applied  to  the  an- 
cient Magi  of  the  Persians  the  superstitions  and  cabba  1  is tical  practices 
of  other  fire-worshippers  settled  in  Babylonia.  Our  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Zend  renders  its  etymology  uncertain  :  but,  the  Sanscrit,  to 
which  it  was  allied,  probably  contains  it  in  the  root  *1  ^  to  fuorship, 
Wilson  supposes  HM  to  be  derived  from  this  root, "  aftix.  ^T^and 
^  changed  to  m."  •T^  as  a  noun  means  a  feilical^  sacrifice^  &c, 
and  H^n  in  addition  to  these  sensefl  iraplies  knowledge.  ^^ 
was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Dwipas  of  the  Universe.    Hence  i^ 

would  according  to  this  derivation  signify  a  iiw*Aip|jtfr,astbe  Farhangi 
Jehangiri  interprets  it.  The  Berhani  Kattea  lias  given  to  us  many 
evidences^  that  the  more  ancient  language  contained  a  conaidemble 

relation  between  the  %  and  h  :  thus,  iju>  a  cloud,  T^^  in  Sanskrit, 
was  likewise  written  it^,  which,  aided  by  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  or- 
thography, will  satisfy  us  that  it  is  very  possible  for  k«  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  *i^. 

But,  Hug  is  decidedly  wrong  in  supposing  them  to  have  accom- 
modated their  doctrine  to  the  Westerns  : — for,  the  Greeks  on  their 
return  from  their  travels  to  jEgypt  and  other  places  are  well  known 
to  have  accommodated  their  philosophy  to  oriental  reveries,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucida?,  that  the 
Grecian  philosophy  was  circulated  among  the  Asiatics,  or  that  any 
re-action  could  have  taken  place.  This  date,  however,  doe-s  not  con- 
trovert his  arguments  respecting  Paul's  Epistles :  it  merely  corrects 
the  error  of  his  Htateincnt, —  Translator. 
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and  perform  extraordinary  things  "'.  Nero  caused  a 
great  number  of  them  to  be  brought  over  from  Asij 
not  un frequently  at  the  expence  of  the  provinces^l 
The  supernatural  °  spirits  would  not  always  appear, 
yet  he  did  not  discard  his  belief  of  them  ^ 

The  Magi  and  Chaldeans  were  the  persons,  wh< 
were  consulted  on  great  undertakings,  who,  whea] 
conspiracies   arose,   predicted   the   issue,  w^ho  in- 
voked spirits,  prepared  offerings  ^  and  in  love-affair»1 
were  obliged  to  afford  aid  from  their  art  *".     Even 
the  force  of  the  laws,  to  which  recourse  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  be  had  at  Rome,    tended  to^ 
nothing  hut  the  augmentation  of  their  authority  % 

As  they  found  access  and  favour  with  people 
of  all  classes  in  the  Capital,  so  did  they  also  in  the 
provinces.     Paul  found  a  Magus  at  the  court  of  J 


™  Dio  Cass.  L.  Ivii,  p.  419.  Rob.  Stepli.     Cf.  ako  concerning  liit^ 
teQclicr  Trasyllus,  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  575,    Tacit.  Ann.  L,  \u  c,  20,  1. 
Gronov.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  93. 

Frincipis  August^  Caprearum  in  rupe  sedcntis 
Cum  grege  Chaldaeo. 

"  These  dogmata  originated  in  ill -understood  notions  of  the  Per- 
sian Amshaspands  and  Fy rubers,  and  although  the  Oneirocritic  an< 
Haruspicial  arts  were  studied  by  the  Magi,  the  earliest  Eastern  re-* 
cords  no  where  attach  to  them  the  study  of  magical  preparations.  | 
la  Mohammedan  tales  alone  we  find  the  Aspersion  in  the  East, 
which  we  need  not  be  surprised,  when  we  recollect  Mohamined^j 
virule lice  against  the  Gahr,  and  the  almost  hereditary  aversion,  which 
prevails  between  hi m  and  the  Moslem.     But  (as  we  have  before  ob«l 
served)  since  the  Greeks  made  no  distinction  between  the  aneientf] 
Persian  ^UU  and  the  fire^worshippers,  diviners,  &c,  of  other  regions, 
assigning  to  each  order  a  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster  as  its  founder,  lt^ 
is  very  apparent,  whence  the  stigma  originated. — Translator. 

**  Plin.  Hist.  NaU  L,  xxx,  c.  ;3, 

»  Tacit,  Ann.  L.  ii.  c,  27, 

^  Philo  de  hcgg*  special,  p.  542.     Ed.  Tumeb. 

*■  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  ii.  c.  32.  Suelon.  in  Vitell.  14-.  Juvenal  Sat,  vu 
»5<1— 560. 
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the  Proconsul  at  Paphos  *,  Acts  xiii.  0.  Such 
^vas  that  Simon  in  Samaria,  Acts  viii.  9.,  who  was 
there  considered  as  a  Higher  being  of  the  spiritual 
class.  The  expression  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  part  of 
the  technical  language  of  the  Theurgists  ;  tltef/  called 
him  A  AYNAM12  tov  Qiov  niyaXjt,  So  also  Pliny  calls 
some  of  the  Daemons  and  intermediate  spirits,  by 
whose  co-operation  particular  results  were  effected  : 
—HE  CALLS  THEM  POTESTATES  *. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  fellow-countryman  of  Simon, 
has  preserved  to  us  some  technical  expressions  of 
his  followers.     lie  says  that  they  ascribed  to  him 

the  high  title  virt^avat  waarj^  ^(*X^^>  '^*"  itfivatat;,  kqi  Su- 

Of  these  classes  of  spirits,  which  appear  under  such 
different  appellations,  the  superior  were  those  who 
ruled :   but  the  Inferior,  who   had  more  of  a  ma- 

•  From  Luke's  use  of  ^ayoc  in  the  xiikli*  cli.  of  the  Acts  it  is 
manifest,  that  he  referred  it  to  the  student  of  occult  sciences,  not  to 
a  Magus  properly  so  called. . . .  .'EXvfiac  6  Mayoc  (owrw  yap  /xe^^ep- 
firfvevirai  to  oro^a  aurow)— Mayot,  therefore,  was  the  interpretation 
of  XXv/iac,  which  we  consequently  suppose  to  have  hcen  Jlc  or  Axe  I 

for,  that  it  could  not  be  the  interpretatton  of  Bar  Jesus,  is  certain, 
because  Bar  Jesus  clearly  roeans  the  Son  of  Jesus.  The  Syriac, 
however,  reads  the  name  lloom  )0  Bar  Shumo,  and  tlie  iEthiopic 
'I'CP'l^lO  I  *^oriahd.  Bar  Jesus  was  therefore  the  name  of  the 
individual' — Elymas,  interpreted  /jayoc  in  Greek,  was  the  title  of  hia 
scientific  profession  :  hut  from  the  Arabic  designation,  which  he  bore, 
we  perceive  that  he  bad  no  analogy  to  the  real  *^,    or  Gabr.     In 

C.  viii.  Simon  is  represented  as  ^aycfwi',  by  which  direct  allusion  is 
made  to  the  arts  then  believed  to  be  practised :  consequently,  neither 
have  the  relation  to  the  Persian  order,  on  which  Hug  seems  to  insist. 
He  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  Cabbaltstical  philosophy 
then  in  vogue. — Tramlaior, 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  xxix.  c.  4.  Sanguinem  (Oaslisci)  Magi 
mirts  laudibus  celebrant  ....  tribuunt  ei  successus  petitionutti  k 
Potcslatibua  et  a  Diis. 

'  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  Ed.  Rob.  Sieph.  p.  1 15. 
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terial  substance,  and  who  on  that  account  were  able 
to  connect  themselves  immediately  with  matter,  were 
those,  who  executed  the  commands  of  the  superior  *. 

By  an  intelligence  with  the  superior  spirits  a  per- 
son might  have  the  subaltern  at  Ms  service  and  as-' 
sistance ;  for,  the  more  powerful  Daemons  thus  com- 
manded the  inferior  (Iv  t^  a^'^nvti  tim>v  AoifioviwY^^ 
Matth.  xii.  24.)  to  execute  certain  commissions  in  the 
material  worid  \ 

The  Syrian  philosopher  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis 
has  furnished  us  with  a  circumstantial  representatioaj 
of  this  system  and  its  several  varieties  in  his  boo] 
ON  THE  Mysteries  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyp- 
tians. I  am  indeed  aware,  that  some  have  deemed 
this  work  not  to  be  his  * ;  but  even  if  it  be  the  work 
of  any  Neo-Platonic,  it  gives  to  us,  at  all  events, 
the  advantage  of  finding  here  collected  and  compiled 
all  these  absurdities  which  we  were  obliged  to  seek, 
as  they  lay  scattered  in  many  other  writings.  From 
it  therefore  we  extract  the  short  sketch  of  this  ex- 
traordinary system,  as  it  was  modelled,  after  its  in- 
troduction among  the  Greeks — which  we  here  pro- 
duce. 

The  nature  of  the  Gods  (such  are  the  chief  ideas 
of  this  theory)  is  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  perfect  unity. 
With  this  highest  and  perfect  immateriality  no  in- 

»  N^ue  enim  ipsoa  (Deos)  a  cura  rerum  humanarum,  eed  k  con- 
tiectatlone  soU  removi  • . . .  caeterum  sunt  quoedam  divinae  mediae 
potesutes^  Ivvafiuci  etc,  Apuleii,  de  Gen.  Socrat,  p.  229.  BjpoDt. 

'  Quae  cuncta  coeleetium  voluntate  et  numme  et  aiictoritate,  sed 
Dasmonum obseqiiio  ettDinisteiio fieri  arbitrandum est.  Apuleii.  I.  c. 
p.  230. 

»  Chr.  Meiners  jiidicium  dc  libro,  qui  de  tnysteriis  ....  Jamblidio 
vlodicari  solet,  in  comraenu  Soc.  reg.  Goetting.  ad  A.  I7SI.  CL 
PhiloLp.  50.  The  passage  (SchoL  id  Pkt.  in  Anecd.  Groec.  Siebenkees. 
p.  2L  Norimb.  1738,)  niay  be  considered  as  a  ucw  tcstimojiy  jo 
favoui  of  Jamblichus,  wliicli  ha*  since  been  produced. 
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fluence  on  matter  is  conceivable,  consequently  no 
creation  and  dominion  of  the  world  *. 

Certain  subordinate  deities  must  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted, which  are  more  compounded  in  their  nature 
and  can  act  upon  gross  matter.  These  are  the 
creators  of  the  world,  ^^ji^iov^yoi,  and  the  rulers  of  the 

world  KOff^oKparoptQ  ^, 

The  superior  Deities  are  however  the  real  cause  of 
all  that  exists,  and  from  their  fulness,  from  their 
7rAijfj«t)^a,  it  derives  its  existence  ^ 

The  succession  from  the  highest  Deities  down  to 
the  lowest  is  not  by  a  sudden  descent  but  by  a  con- 
tinually graduating  decrease  from  the  highest,  pore, 
and  spiritual  nature,  down  to  '^  those  which  are  more 
substantial  and  material,  which  are  the  nearest  related 
to  the  gross  matter  of  the  creation,  and  which  conse- 
quently possess  the  property  of  acting  upon  it%  In 
proportion  to  their  purer  quality  or  coarser  compo- 
sition they  occupy  different  places  as  their  residence, 
either  in  a  denser  atmosphere  or  in  higher  regions  ^ 

•  Jamblichi  Chalcidensis  ex  Ca?lesyri4  de  myateriia  Liber.  Ed* 
Tliora.  Gale  Oxon.  e  Theat.  Sheld.  1G78.  Sect,  I  c.  7.  p.  9. 
Sect,  viiu  e.it,  p.  158. 

•  Sect.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  41.  oi  fity  toKOvaiv  ovrot  dvai  oi  Kotr^oKfiaToptc, 
ciTO  vwo  trtXtiyriy  m-otx^a  hoiKovvrtc* 

•^  Sect.  i.  c  8.  p.  15.  oW*  ot  fitv  i^pttrroi'fc  *»*  aWy,  wf  vto 
fii}hyog  TTt^uxoyratt  Kat  Tripiiyinvtri  trarra  Iv  ahrotC  Ta  tJ'ert  yijc  iv 
TQtQ  7r\T)putpam  rco**  Ofwi'  l^fiyTa  to  then,  K,  r*  X. 

^  Creuzer  in  bis  Sytnbolik  und  Mytbol.  lias  imputed  several  of 
thtfie  notions  to  the  Magi,  but  he  has  depended  on  the  Zend-AvesUl 
Bs  his  authority,  the  geniiincnesa  of  which  remains  to  bt?  proved.  It 
probably  is  worth  but  little  more,  than  ihat  wretched  productioD  the 
J)etatir.  In  these  passages  of  Jamblichufj,  we  retrace  the  Amshaa- 
fwy^m.  and  the  Izeds  very  distinctly,  but  whether  the  original  foliowers 
of  Zerduiht  conceived  of  them  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  authors 
or  auttior  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  very  hypothetical. — 7*ranglator» 

•  Sect.  ii.  c.  S.  p.  41.  Sect.  v.  c.  19.  p,  134—35. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Prooera.  p.  5.  Henr.  Steph.  daKiiy  (KaXlaiovc) 
W€    Kai    fiarrtkriVf    icat    vpopprftriy,    «a«     avroic  Owvi:  i^nri^$r^at 
lyoyTQQ'  uWa  Jttu  £tCw\a>y  irXiipn  thai  roy  dtpOt  KaT  aVoflfMiot"  ^t^** 
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The  highest  among  these  classes  of  spirits  are 
called  opxat,  or  afiX'^Kov  alrtov^.  Others  among  the 
Divine  natures,  Seiai  uvmat,  are  intermediate  beings. 

Those,  which  occupy  themselves  with  the  laws  of 
the  world,  are  also  called  apxc^ricS  and  the  ministering 
spirits  are  Suva^H^and  ayyEXoi^. 

The  0^x077^^01  are  not  generally  recognized  in 
this  theory :  this  class  *  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  later 

dyaBvfiiafftiits  tlifKpiPo^evutv  rate  u^£tf(  r^tfp  6t,vCEpK(ity.  ApiiL  de  Gen. 
Socr.  p.  229—33.  CfiElerum  sunt  queedam  DivinBE  mediae  Poten- 
tates inter  aummum  ^tliera  et  inflmas  terras,  in  isto  tniersitas 
aeris  spatjo,  perquas  et  desideda  et  merita  nostra  ad  Deos  comtneant 
•  •  •  •  liabeant  igitur  hacc  Daemon um  corpora  nrodicum  levitatisf  ne 
ad  inferna  pro&cipitentur.  Although  Jamblichus  does  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  those,  who  fix  the  residence  of  the  spirits  accord- 
ing to  the  increase  of  corporeality,  rijr  irpcc  rot  hai^tpovra  trut^ara 
Kara  ra^tv,  mW  Oetoy  fiiv  tt^o^  ra  al^spm,  Aatftovtiiv  ?e  frpoc  ra  acpictf 
ij^v^bty  ^£  r«iF  wpoQ  ryjy  yrft^t  alnay  dyau  Sect.t.  c,  8.  nevertheless,  oln 
dipwt,  jcm  oi  wept  yt^y  liai^ortc*  are  not  the  less  certain.  Sect,  vi,  c.  6* 

*  JambL  Sect.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  1 1 . 

^  Sect*  i.  Ct  6.  The  futrat  are  of  pure  Magian  origin  :  they  are 
the  Fumhers.  They  are  connected  inseparably  with  the  human 
soul :  they  are  the  prototypes  of  ideas,  they  keep  watch  against 
Aherman  and  present  the  prayers  of  the  just  to  Omiuzd.  United  with 
the  human  body,  they  are  the  germ  and  impulse  of  good  principles, 
the  conscience  which  deters  man  from  evil.  The  Derhani  Kattea 
explains  the  word  as    ij^jC  iJJji^    .J  f*t^ — Translator^ 

*  Sect.  ii.  c,  7*  p,  49. 

^  Sect.  V.  c.  21.  p.  136. 

*  St.  Paul  decidedly  referred  to  opinions  of  this  nature  ; — indeed, 
he  might  have  deduced  them  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  with  which, 
as  a  Pharisee,  he  tnust,  necessarily,  have  been  conversant.  These 
ministering  angels  are  noticed  under  the  name  of  JTItt^rPDK/D  in 
the  Targum,  and  arc  called  in  Sola,  38,  1.  and  other  places 
K/m^Un  Onte  : — the  Seraphim  likewise  bear  in  the  Talmudical 
works  the  equivalent  appellation  l^Hp  f  t£?Dt£^ :  consequently,  the 
XiiTovpyiKa  iTvtvfiara,  in  Heb,  L  14.  which  correspond  to  these  Ma- 
nichtcan  and  Gnostic  dogmata,  may  have  merely  been  adduced  from 
long  association  of  ideas.  The  idea  of  Liturgical  Spirits  seems,  as  far 
OS  we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  researches,  to  have  been  general  ia 
every  part  of  the  world;  even  the  North -American  savages  appear  to 
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origin,  and  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Por- 
phyry among  the  spiritual  world.  If  we  take  here 
also  into  consideration  the  t^ovmai,  of  which  Justin 
has  before  spoken,  we  shall  have  enumerated  the 
greater  part  of  the  technical  appellations  of  this 
Dsemonology  ^. 

But  to  arrive  at  an  union  with  the  higher  orders  of 
the  spiritual  world  in  which  alone  the  highest  bliss 
of  man  consists^  it  is  necessary  before  all  things,  to 
become  disengaged  from  the  servitude  of  the  body, 
which  detains  the  soul  from  soaring  up  to  the  purely 
spiritual ", 

Matrimony,  therefore,  and  every  inclination  to 
sexual  concupiscence  must  be  renounced,  before 
the  attainment  of  this  perfection.  Hence,  the  offer- 
ings and  initiations  of  the  Magi  cannot,  without 
great  injury,  be  even  communicated  to  those,  who 
have  not  as  yet  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
libido  procreandi,  and  the  propensities  to  corporeal 
attachments  \ 

To  eat  meat  or  to  partake  in  general  of  any  slain 
animal, — nay,  to  even  touch  it,  contaminates  p. 

have  indulged  in  distinct  conceptions  of  them  In  their  k|^ends  of 
Okkis  and  Mannitog. 

Disdnctrons  of  angelic  orders  are  likewise  noticed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  from  whence  these  theorists  may  have  presumed 
to  apply  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrine  and  l^harisaic  Schools 
on  the  subject  to  Christianity. — Translator, 

*"  From  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was 
adopted  in  this  system.  Sect.  x.  c.  6.  tot€  t^  oXw  Afj^tovpy^  rrjy 
ipvxw  irpoffayti  Kai  TrapaKarari^trai*  coi  h  nyc  Traoiyc  vXijt  aunjy 
iroutf  fiovf  Tf  a/^iy  A0rO4  <rvv€vufuvify,  Otov  6  Xtyw  rp  ai/Teyoyf 
icat  aurOKi  vijT^  Kat  rij  dyt\ovtrp  trayraf  kai  rjy  yoiptf  Kai  rj^  ?ia- 
Kroer^ijruiy  rwK  oXwk  (sciL  ttv(rt<f)*  »<rv*'airri4.*»«*ifat  rovro  rtXoc  «<rrf 
rijc  xap  AlyvTmoii  hpariKTj£  dvaytityrit:, 

"  Sectv.  c  18.  p.  133, 

•  Sect,  V.  c.  15.  p.  133. 

'  ctvri  TO  firi  (voy  i^iityrtf  uitnrip  r^  unBapf  re  pv^ttpav *  •  •  * fto\v9fivtf 
riFtt  iyri^civ.  Seel,  vi.  c.  fi,  p.  140.  cf.  c.  1.  p.  144. 
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Bodily  exercises  and  purifications^  though  not 
productive  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  are  nevertheless 
conducive  to  them  "i. 

Though  tlie  gods  only  attend  to  the  pure,  they 
nevertheless  sometimes  mislead  men  to  impure  ac- 
tions ',  This  may  perhaps  proceed  from  the  totally 
different  ideas  of  that,  which  is  good  and  righteous, 
which  subsist  between  them  and  mankind  *. 


SECTION  CXXVL 


I 


This  philosophy,  of  which  the  elements  had  al- 
ready existed  a  long  time  in  the  East,  formed  itself, 
in  its  progress  to  the  West,  into  a  doctrinal  system, 
which  found  there  far  more  approbation  and  cele- 
brity, than  it  ever  had  deserved.  It  w^as  principally 
(to  press  closer  upon  our  assertions)  welcome  in  those 
countries,  to  which  these  Epistles  of  the  ApostJe  are 
directed.  Long  afterwards  when  Paul  had  converted 
the  Ephesians,  a  quantity  of  magical  and  theurgical 
books  were  brought  forward  by  their  possessors  and 
burned  before  his  eyes.  Acts  xix.  19.  This  city  had 
long  since  been  celebrated  for  them,  and  the  *E^€a«a 

aXi^ifapfiaKa,      and      *E^ima      y(>afi^aTa      WCre       Spells 

liiglily  extolled  by  the  ancients,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  an  authority  over  the  Daemons  '. 

But  even  at  this  very  day  there  exists  a  public 
monument,  among  the  ruins  of  Miletus,  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  authca 

*  Sect.  ill.  c.  13.  and  Sect,  iiu  ell. 
'  Sect.  iv.  c.  n.  p.  114.  c.  12.  p.  114,  115, 

*  Sect  17.  c.  4.  p.  108. 

*  Menandri  et  PLilemonis  reliquioe.  Edit.  Grat.  et.  J.  Clef  ici. 
p.  140,  Erasm.  Adag.  ChiL  Cent,  8,  nuiUp  49.  Plutardu  Synipos* 
Qu^cst*  I'  vii.  Quacst*  V.  ol  Mayoi   rove  ^atfiovt^ofinovc  KiX^tfovt 
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ticates  the  decided  belief  of  Theurgic  doctrines  in 
these  regions.  Let  it  be  allowed  to  me  to  cite  a  part 
of  it  here  as  a  proof  ^ 

IHEOYHA 

ova 

AEHI" 

AriE 

<^YAAHON 

THN  nOAIN 

MIAHCinN 

KAI  HANTAC 

TOYCKATOI 

KOYNTAC 

APXArrEAllc  <t>YAACCETAI 

HOOAtC  MIAHCIXIN 

KAI  nANTEC  Ol  KAT  .  - . 

As  late  even  as  in  the  fourth  century  the  Synod  at 
Laodicea  was  obliged  to  institute  severe  laws  against 
the  worship  of  angels,  against  magic,  and  against  in- 
cantations. These  opinions  had  taken  such  a  deep 
root  in  the  mind^  that  some  centuries  did  not  suffice 
for  the  extinction  of  the  recollection  of  them. 


SECTION  CXXVII. 

Now,  there  are  assertions  of  the  Apostle,  which 
strikingly  characterize  this  theory. 

He  calls  the  doctrinal  system  of  his  opponents  a 
pfdlosop/ii/  incompatible  with  Christianity,  ^i\o<To<pia 
oi  Kara  Xpt<rrov,  Coloss.  ii.  8.  a  worship  qf  angeh, 

*  Voyage  dltalie,  de  Dalmatie,  de  Grece  ct  du  Levante  par 
Spon.  Parti,  p.  423.  AmsL  1679. 

*  These  three  mitial  words  seem  10  be  Tl^W  nVT* — The  OY  i» 
probably  H — Tramlalor, 
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SfSaaKaXiai  Aof/uovdJi*^  1  Tim.  IV.   1. 

He  calls  it  still  farther  yoijreia,  2  Tiraotb.  iii.  13. 
this  is  the  peculiar  expression,  by  which  the 
ancients  denoted  magical  arts  and  necromantic  ex- 
periments ;  '7011C,  is,  according  to  Hesychius,  fiayoc, 

icoXa^^  TTfpiffi-yoc,  and   fQ-qrivUf  airaT^i   ^aytuu,  ^op^tcricrvcij 

Paul  compares  these  teachers  to  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  2  Timothy  iii*  8.  These,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  are  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  the  ma- 
gicians', who  withstood  Moses  by  their  arts.     They 


*  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  interpretation  of  this  and  other  like 
passages,  that  Hug  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — Trant" 
lator, 

•  St.  Paul  has  not  once  used  the  word  yoJtritaj  and  probably  in  the 
passage,  which  is  cited  (Tro'ijpot  h  dy^(kiairoi  Kat  yorjrio)  he  simply 
alluded  to  false  teachcrsi  for  the  sequel  authorizes  ua  in  selecting 
for  our  interpretation  of  yorjCi — diranutv  or  TzXarogt  as  Sufdas  and 
Timaeus  (Lex.  Plat.)  have  explaiaed  the  word,  who  are  corroborated 
by  Pollux,  (Onom,  K  ix,  c.  8.  L  iv.  c.  vi.)  and  Hesychius.  If  we 
compare  this  passage  with  2  Maccab.  xii,  4,,  it  will  be  evident,  that 
the  allusion  was  to  men  of  "  enticing  words.**  So  also  Josephus 
Antiq.  1.  xi.  c,  6.  uses  the  same  phrase.  Yet  several  of  the  fathers 
used  yoi}r£ta»  in  the  sense  which  Hng  ascribes  to  it,  and  such  was 
probably  its  most  common  acceptation :  but  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy^  it  incontrovcrtibly  bears  no  such  a  signification.      The 

Goetic  philosophy  was  Oriental,  and  is  the  ^TW  of   the  Sanscrit 
wri  ters. — Transla  tor, 

'  Targum  Jonathan,  Exod,  i.  15.  vii.  11.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.L.  xxx. 
c.  £.  p.  48,  voh5*Bipont.  Apuleii  Orat.  de  Magii,  T.  i.  Bipont. 
p.  94,  Ego  aum  ille  Moses,  vel  Jaimes,  etc.  It  maybe  easily  seen 
from  thisj  that  the  emendation  in  the  last  edition  of  Ph'ny,  k  Mose 
eiiamnum  et  Jotape  has  not  succeeded.  Cf.  Gr.  Abu'lpbaragii, 
Dynast.  L  p.  26.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  delivered  Mosea 
^juJCsJI  ^j**j-moij  ^^^^*^'V.  *J'  ***  ^^  instructed  by  thera. 


With  respect  lo  Jannes  and  Jambres  a  multiplicity  of  tradilioni  has 
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were  from  time  immemorial  names  so  notorious  in 
the  magical  science,  that  they  did  not  remain  un- 
known even  to  the  Neo-Platonics. 

When  the  Apostle  enjoins  the  Ephesians  to  array 
themselves  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  courageously  to 
endure  the  combat,  vi.  12.  he  says,  that  it  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  their  combat  is  not  against 
human  force  ov  wpoq  al^a  Kat  (T«picn,  but  against  super- 
human Natures.  Where  he  mentions  these,  he  enu- 
merates in  order  the  names  of  this  Magi co- Spiritual 

W^Orld,  a^yja^y  i^owtrmc,  particularly  the   KOdfLOKparopa^  ; 

and  likewise  fixes  their  abode  in  the  upper  aerial 

regions,  nc  rov  atpa,kvTOiQ  inovpavimi:. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  for 
the  sake  of  representing  to  them  Christianity  in  an 
exalted  and  important  light,  and  of  praising  the  Di^* 
vine  nature  of  Jesus,  he  says,  that  all  that  exists  is 
his  creation,  and  is  subjected  to  him,  not  even  the 
spiritual  world  excepted.  He  then  selects  the  ma- 
gical appellations  to  demonbtrate,  that  this  supposi- 
titious Da&monocracy  is  merely  subservient  to  him : 


Burvived,      Their   njimes  arc  variously   written  in  lire    Raljbinical 

works,  e.  g.  -onnDi^i  Di^K^-Dun^Dn  D*o>-'JK^innDHi  ^mv 

n'V^^')  ^im^-UTlDDVy  U\yr^  &c.  &c.  These  fabulators  pretend 
ibem  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Balaam,  and  to  bsve  predicted  tbe 
birth  of  Moses  to  Pbaraob.  As  Moses  grew  up,  tbey  fled  into 
^tbiopiaf  &c,  Sec.  They  were  however  converted  by  tbe  miracles 
©f  Moses  to  tbe'worship  of  Jehovab*  "  Yet  they  continued  tojltf  in 
the  air  and  perform  enchantments,^*  until  Michael,  by  the  command  of 
the  Almighty  precipitated  ihem  into  the  Red  Sea.  Other  legends 
may  be  seen  in  Menace th,  65.  1.  Jonathan  pretends  them  to  have 
been  with  Balaam,  when  tlie  angel  struck  tbe  ass.  Numenius  the 
philosopher  has  also  recorded  several  traditions  respecting  them, 
which  are  preserved  in  Eusebius's  Prsep.  Ev.  he  refers  them  to  tbe 
order  of  ttpoypafifittrui.  But  of  the  different  modes  of  writing 
their  names,  the  book  Zohar,  as  tbe  most  ancient,  which  write* 
ihem  DHiDI^  VT  is  perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  attention.— 
Transliitor. 
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whether  they  be  Opovoi  or  KvpwrnrtQ,  ccp)^ac»  l^ovmatf 
Coloss.  i.  16.  He  also  makes  use  of  TrXijpdt^a  the 
expression  peculiar  to  the  Theurgic  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  thereby  pointing  out  the  original  cause  of 
all  corporeal  and  spiritual  existence,  whence  all  inter- 
mediate causes,  even  to  the  last  which  is  imaginable; 
have  emanated,  and  maintains,  that  each  has  a  retro- 
spective reference  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  irXiypw^ia  is 

resident  in  him  ;   on   tv    avrt^*    tvdotcqai   trav  to   TrXn^w^a 

KaToiKri(fai,  i.  19.  ii«  9.  Ephes*  i.  23. 

Finally,  to  destroy  completely  and  decisively  the 
whole  doctrinal  system,  he  demonstrates,  that  Christ, 
through  the  work  of  redemption,  has  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  entire  spiritual  creation,  that  he 
drags  in  triumph  theipy^a^  and  i'iovtrtaQ  as  vanquished, 
and  that  henceforth  their  dominion  and  exercise  of 
power  have  ceased,  Coloss.  ii.  15. 

But  what  he  says  respecting  the  seared  consciences 
of  these  heretics,  respecting  their  deceptions,  their 
avarice,  etc.  is  certainly  more  applicable  to  this  class 
of  men^  than  to  any  other.  None  throughout  all  an» 
tiquity  are  more  accused  of  these  immoralities,  than 
those  pretended  confidants  of  the  Occult  Powers* 

If  he  speaks  warmly  against  the  distinction  of 
meats,  against  abstinence  from  matrimony,  this  also 
applies  to  them,  and  if  he  rejects  bodily  exercises, 
it  was  because  they  recommended  them,  because 
they  imposed  baths,  lustrations,  continence,  and 
long  preparations,  as  the  conditions,  by  which  alone 
the  connection  with  the  Spirits  became  possible. 

These  then  are  the  persons,  who  passed  before  the 
Apostle's  mind,  and  who,  when  they  adopted  Chris- 
tianity, established  that  sect  among  the  professors  of 
Jesus,  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Gnostics,  and 
which,  together  with  the  diflerent  varieties  of  this 


I 
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system,  is  accused  by  history  of  magical  arts.  Other 
adherents  of  this  system  among  the  heathens,  to 
which  the  Syrian  philosophers,  as  well  as  some 
Egyptian,  such  as  Plotinus  and  his  scholars  belonged, 
formed  the  sect  of  Neo  Flatouism. 


SECTION  cxxvm. 

OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  MOST  RECENT  AT- 
TACKS ON  THE  TWO  EPISTLES  TO  TIMOTHY,  AND  ON 
THAT  TO  TITUa. 

We  have  before  (Sect.  107)  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  accusations,  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Soon  after  an  accuser 
arose,  not  only  against  the  first,  but  likewise  against 
the  second  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus,  or  against 
the  three  pastoral  writings,  as  he  calls  them,  and 
summoned  them  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism; 
partly  from  arguments  derived  from  the  language 
and  the  tone  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  partly 
from  historical  difficulties,  which  are  opposed  to 
them  \ 

It  struck  him  that  certain  expressions  occur  only 
in  these  Epistles,  and  are  not  read  any  where  else  in 
Paul.     Inasmuch  as  they  are  only  confined  to  aira? 

\iyOfitva,  as    1    Tim.    i.    5.   rtXoc  rijC   trapayytXtac,  and 

ii.  10,  iwayytXofAivai  9£o<T£/3tiav,  ctc.  we  cauuot  be  ex- 
pected to  bestow  our  attention  upon  them ;  for  there 
is  not  one  of  Pauls  Epistles,  which  might  not  (as 


*•  Eicbhom*s  Introduction    to   the    New  Testament,    Vol,  Uii 
Part  1.  {  240. 
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maybe  imagined) contain  several  such  ^  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peculiar  phraseology  with  regard  to 
the  heretics  and  their  assertions,  which  is  common  to 
the  three  Epistles,  deserves  a  much  greater  atten- 
tion. Their  doctrines  are  called  /4u0ot  and  -ypa<.>^€ic 
fivBot ;  1  Tim.  i,  4, ;  iv.  7.;  2  Tim.  iv.  4.;  Titus  i-  4. ; 
to  which  let  us  still  add  the  far  stronger  term  i3t/3i?Xou^- 
Kivo^tMivia^,  1  Tim,  vi.  20. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16. ;  True  doc- 
trine is  on  the  contrary,  SiSairJcaXm  vyiaivovaa,  1  Tim. 
i.  10.  J  2  Tim.  iv.  3.;  Tit.  i.  9.;  ii.  1. ;  alsoXo-yoc  vyiijg 
and  XoyoivyiaivQVTt^,  Tit.  ii,  7.;  1  Tim.  vi.  3. ;  2  Tim. 
L  13.  Religion  is  w^i^na,  1  Tim.  vi.  3.;  2  Tim. 
iii.  5.;  Tit.  i.  1.  etc.  In  two  of  these  Epistles  a  com- 
plaint is  brought  against  yeuiaXo-ymc,  Tit.  iii.  9,  and 

ytveaXoyiac  awipavTovQ^   1  Tim.  1.  4. 

Paul  has  not  directly  spoken  of  the  Heretics 
in  any  of  his  writings,  but,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  has  only  glanced  at 
their  opinions,  and  placed  them  in  the  shade,  when 
compared  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian instruction.  Whether  then  it  happened  from  the 
principle  of  forbearance,  with  which  he  wished  pub- 
licly to  treat  them,  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  or  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  solemn  tone  of  this  Epistle  by 
digressions,  or  from  both  causes  collectively,  Paul 
has  sufficiently  described  the  pernicious  race  of 
heretics,  only  in  the  Epistles  to  his  friends  and  as- 
sistants in  the  ministry,  principally  in  those  to 
Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv.  1—9. ;  vi,  3—6. ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
16—19.  23.;  iii.  1—30.;  iv.  3—5.;  some  of  them 

*  Hemrich  Planck  (Observations  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  p.  51,  52,)  has,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipptans,  counted 
54  Aira^  Xeyofiiya  ;  in  that  to  the  Galatians  57  ;  in  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossiana  145.  In  the  first  to  Timothy  81  ;  in  the 
second  63  ;  in  that  to  Titua  44, 
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he  even  mentioned  by  name  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  he  called  his  attention  to  phsDiiomena  of  this 
sort,  i.  10—12. 14 — 16. ;  iii.  9—12.  For  this  purpose, 
lie  has  used  words,  which  he  could  not  use  elsewhere, 
where  these  things  are  not  stated,  or  are  stated  at 
least  in  a  different  manner  ;  words,  which  spoken  in 
confidence  describe  the  subject  as  it  is ;  ^oOovv,  -ypnw^fic 
^v9qv^,  ji^litiXovq  Kivotputi^tat; ;  aiid  antitheses,  which  are 
apposite,  as  they  regard  the  state  of  those  who  are  led 
astray,  which  Paul  conceived  to  be  a  spiritual  ma- 
lady,   (^vodutv  TTipi  tnTijatq'   1  Tiui.  VI,  4,  and  tl>c  yay^aiva^ 

2  Tim.  ii.  17.)  The  opposite  of  this  is  certainly 
sound  doctrine^   wholesome  instruct  ion,    Xoyoc  wyi*?^, 

Under  these  spiritual  errors  he  reckons  yevtaXoyiac 
or  71  v£aAo-y*ac  airf(>avTouci  which  IS  uot  well  explained 
by  the  Jewish  propensity  to  preserve  their  genea- 
logical pedigrees.     They  are  rather  a  constituent 

part  of  the  ^(Xoao^ia  ou  Kara  Xpi^rrov,  Coloss.  ii.  8. 
Q^^ttKua  ruiv  ayycXwv,  ColoSS.  il.  18.,  the  ^tSatfjcaXiai  8a*- 

/ioriwv;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.,  or  of  the  philosophical  system 
of  the  time,  which  taught  for  certain  purposes  a 
successive  gradation  of  spirits^  and  their  descent 
from  each  other. 

In  this  philosophical  system  the'^  whole  worship  of 

^  TUc  whale  of  i\m  excursus  on  Pauls  allusions,  however  in- 
gemons,  must  not  be  regarded  as  certain.  Hug  seems  to  have  mis*' 
taken  yiiraXoyia  for  yiviaig^  m  his  synopsis  of  heretical  opinions. 
Suidas  says,  that  yivtviQ  Xeyerat  Km  ^  ct/iap^f ri)  :  that  it  is  human 
destiny  irrevocably  determined  ac  the  birth  of  the  individuaL  To  this 
the  early  fathers  were  most  strenuously  opposed,  not  to  the  yinw 
Xoyia^  about  which  we  no  where  observe  any  strictures.  Clirysostom 
says  on  this  Epistle  to  Timothy,  oirrw  rtavra  rtt  o^^O^ia  coyfiara 
rnc  >|'"X'i'^  iKi3aWofA(v  TTjc  itfitrepaCt  oloff  T  evtinv  Xcyiii  teat  'EIMAP- 
MENHN  , , . .  riflTCuirov  uti  itrrt  0«oc  ciratoc,  rai  ov  virrtvaa^^  art  tmi 
T tviwi^  Ae«ifoc'  irtffrtviroy  on  itrrt  Oioc  irpoyowv,  xai  ob  wtarevvii^f 
art  itrrt  T  t  k  « er  i  ^  ira»Tn  trvt  t\ov<Ta.  *',  r.  \.   Numberless  analogous 
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God>  which  comprised  all  the  branches  of  the 
9o?j(Tfceia,  was  called  ivat(iHa\  On  wliich  account 
Paul,  in  the  Epistles  of  which  we  are  speaking,  zea- 
lously argues  against  the  ivaij^na  of  these  men, 
2  Tim.  iii.  5. ;    1  Tim.  vi.  5.  ;   2  Tim.  iii.  12,  13., 

passages  migbl  be  adduced.     If  by  yEviaXoyia  he  intended  to  imply 

eiUicr  the  Jewish  Sephiroth  or  the  Gnostic  jEones  (as  Grotius  con- 
jectures) or  the  descent  of  the  Aatfioyec  from  each  otlier,  still  yc ycaic 
would  have  been  the  proper  word.  St»  Paul  simply  alluded  to  the 
absurdities  attached  to  the  Jewish  genealogical  tables. 

He  also  appears  to  have  strained  the  point  with  respect  to  Qpifv^ 
Ktia  and  cWe/?eta,  which  the  anctent  Glossarists  determine  to  be 
nearly  correlative  terms  ;  ^ptjtrktta  having  probably  a  more  imme- 
diate reference  to  systems  of  religious  worship,  and  tvtrfftem  to  in- 
ternal purity  of  heart  and  piety  properly  so  called.  The  former,  by 
Uie  Fathers^  h  apphed  both  to  the  true  religion  and  to  false  systems' 
Justin  Martyr  makes  use  of  it,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
the  Pagan  Deities :  and  both  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Suidas  conjecture 
its  derivation  from  Bpa^t  because  Orpheus  the  Thracian  first  intro- 
duced this  system  among  the  Greeks.  Bpij^x^cta,  like  many  other 
1%'ords  in  Greek,  was  doubtless  of  Barbarian  origin  : — it  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  €^|  knowledge  or  rvisdam.  From  the  same  root  proceeds 

^^^      the  name  of  one  of  the  Sastras  or  Hindu  Philosophical 

Systems,  a  person  skilled  in  which  is  called  H^lQqR   which  appears 

to  have  been  the  source  of  the  Greek  word.  Evn/Beta  has  but  one 
meaning,  which  is  that  given  to  it  by  Suidasi  iwiffrnfJtn  Geov  <^pa« 

iretae*—  Translator. 

•  Jarablich.  de  Myster.  Sect»  v.  c.  21.  p.  136 — cht:  U  fjttfovQ 
Xpyf,  ovEt  aVtXwc  trvvvfatvuy  toiq  Bciotc  rrjv  €irtj3a\Xovffay  ctrcrc/^etav. 
^5ect.  V.  c,  18.  p.  1S3»  iy  h  toiq  dXkoi^  rote  evcf/Sctac  /ivptotc,  icat 
Jt7  ly  ry  %rjTro\iKf  fitpei,  X.  It  is  fartlier  to  be  obsexved,  that 
fvo'f/3i7c  was  in  the  religious  language  of  tha  age  equivalent  to 
fftlhfiiyo£t  Acts  X,  2,  7.  whence  EttaEflua  included  a  secondary 
idea  of  transition  from  Heaibenism  to  Judaism,  and  to  the  Jewish 
ritual :  thus  it  occurs  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  cap.  2.  n.  6.  capiroc 
fv<r£/?£(ac,  and  Ant.  lib.  cit.  c.  2.  n,  4.  roy  Btov  ihinfiuy  is  to  em- 
brace the  Jewish  religion^  and  c.  4.  v.  1 .  i/  Trpo^  Bwv  ivtrtflita,  13 
the  reception  of  Judaism.  To  recommend  this  was  not  Paul's  con- 
cern; wherefore,  he  had  good  reason  to  avoid  this  expression  in 
Epistles  to  whole  communitiea,  in  which  misconception  or  misinter- 
pretation of  many  things  wan  to  be  apprehended. 
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and  opposes  to  their  opinions  the  high  doctrine  of 
genuine  dfat^Ha  (1  Tim,  iii.  10.  and  vi.  3.)  preserving 
the  word,  but  purifying  and  rectifying  the  idea. 

Let  us  then  cease  to  be  surprised,  if  we  do  not 
find  these  expressions  also  in  other  writings  of  the 
Apostle,  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  quite  different 
things;  or  where  noticing  the  same  heresies  and 
Heretics,  he  speaks  of  them  in  a  different  manner. 
Only  in  the  Epistles  to  his  fi'iends,  and  principally  in 
those  to  Timothy,  has  he  entered  into  a  circumstan- 
tial description  of  these  men  and  their  errors,  for  the 
purpose  of  admonishing  his  younger  assistants  in  the 
faith  to  be  cautious  and  watchful. 

From  a  similar  principle  it  may  be  explained, 
why  the  Apostle  calls  himself,  only  in  the  Epistles  to 

Timothy,  Kypv^  Km  airoirroXo^f  dt^auKaXo^  t^vutv,  1  Tim. 

ii.  7.;  2  Tim.  i.  11.;  and  no  where  else.  He  has 
declared  himself  (as  it  respects  his  appointment)  to 
be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  only  in  two  Epistles 
to  whole  communities,  viz.  to  the  Romans  and  Ga- 
latians.  For,  as  a  teacher,  he  was  obliged  to  ob- 
serve an  equal  conduct  towards  all  believers,  and 
not  to  betray  any  predilection  to  either  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Christian  School,  nor  to  concede 
to  one  a  privilege  as  to  his  person,  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  avoid  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
in  which  he  defends  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles  against 
Jewish  darkness  and  conceit,  he  confesses  himself,  xi, 
13.  jmrtlt/  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  £^*  o^ov  cl/ut 
iyut  i^vufv  a7ro<TToXoc,  without  withdrawing  himself  fronfi 
the  Jews,  or  unduly  ceding  any  thing  to  them ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  he  veils  his  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  Gentiles  in  a  religious  metaphor,  and  jus- 
tifies these  words  by  the   example  of  Christ  ^  by 


This  allusion  ii  probably  contained  in  ver.  8— •13. —  Ttaniht6r. 
n  h  2 
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virtue  of  which  he  successfully  hrings  the  Gentile 
world  under  obedience  to  the  Lord,  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  where  he  labours  in  the  pure  doc- 
trine against  the  aspersions  of  Judaism,  he  tnaintains 
his  importance  as  teacher,  against  those,  who  rank 
him  inferior  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  illu- 
mination, by  the  fact  that  these  Apostles  have  them- 
selves acknowledged  his  most  high  vocation  and  full 
authority  for  the  conversion  of  Gentiles,  and  have 
accounted  him,  (Paul)  equal  to  themselves,  ii.  6 — 10. 
He  allows  the  facts  to  speak  without  drawing  from 
thence  a  deduction  in  favour  of  his  Apostolic  office 
among  the  Gentiles,  as  the  question  which  he  had  to 
answer  did  not  oblige  him  to  this  explanation. 
Thus  far  has  he  expressed  himself  respecting  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Gentiles  in  Epistles  to  whole  communi- 
ties, not  precipitately,  as  it  is  evident,  but  with  re* 
straint  and  precaution,  that  he  might  not  mortify  the 
believers  converted  from  Judaism,  by  declaring  the 
Gentiles  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  his  mission, 
and  themselves  as  a  supplementary  and  secondary 
consideration.  He  had  no  reason  to  be  thus  cau- 
tious in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  could  express 
himself  without  reserve  and  circumlocution  respect- 
ing the  principal  object  of  his  vocation  and  the  di- 
rection of  his  endeavours  to  a  man,  from  whom  he 
had  no  secret  on  the  subject :  I  am  a  herald  to 
THE  Gentiles,  their  Apostle  and  teacher. 
Another  scruple  is  made  at  the  asseveration,  wkttoq 

0  Xoyoc,  which  recurs  three  times  in  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  also  in  the  second,  and  in  that  to  Titus, 

1  Tim  J.  15.;  iii.  1.;  iv.  9.;  2Tim.  ii.  11.;  Titiii.  8. ; 
and  is  no  where  else  read  in  Paul  Let  us  see  how 
he  acts  in  other  respects.  Instead  of  wtaToq  o  \oyuQ 
he  elsewhere  makes  use  of  the  afrinnation  Tnaroc  © 
Oioc,  2  Cor.  i.  18^  ^aprv^  ^Qv  toTiv  o  Oioc,  Rom.  i.  9. ; 

o  Otoe,  1  Thess.  ii,  10. 
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Also   aXn^itav   Xtyttt    iv  Xfiiffry'  oh  ^iv^o^at,  RoiH.  ix,  1. 

just  as   it  is  repeated   in   1  Tim.  ii.  7.     Still  more 

solemnly  tyw  St  fiaprvpa  Tov  Otov  iWiKaXoufiai  liri  njv  t^i|v 

)l^vxnv,  2  Cor.  i.  23,  even  supplicatingly  and  with   a 

Doxology,  o  Beoc  Km  trattip  tov  Ki/ptow  ti^itui'  I.  X.  ot^iv, 
o  <mjv  ivXaynroQ  eic  rui)^  aiwi'aQ,   or*  ow  i^fuSoftat,  2  Cof,  xi, 

3 1 .  These  forms  are  certainly  very  different  from 
the  others ;  but  here  again  two  different  consider- 
ations naturally  present  themselves ;  we  see,  that  the 
latter  are  afBrmations  to  a  number  of  people  of  dis- 
similar opinions,  to  whole  congregations  and  com- 
munities, before  whom  he  refers,  for  a  confirmation, 
to  God  and  Jesus*  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  affirmations,  uttered  not  with  solemnity,  but 
merely  to  friends,  the  whole  emphasis  of  which 
consists  in  the  words  m^roQ  o  XoyoQ,  which  were 
sufficient  for  friends,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle,  and  the  force  of  these 
words. 

As  to  what  besides  relates  to  the  expression  in  the 
aggregate,  the  illustrious  opponent  of  these  Epistles 
confesses,  that  They  possess  in  ifieir  languftge  much  of 
PaoTs  style^  which  he  shows  by  several  examples ; 
he  likewise  does  not  disown  the  similarity  in  the 
principles  and  modes  of  proof*. 

But,  he  continues,  has  their  language  the  same 
vigour  as  in  the  confessedly  authentic  Epistles  of 
Paul  ?  Has  it  not  more  lightness  and  plainness, 
etc.  ?  This  is  a  singular  objection  :  for,  is  not 
this  always  the  case  ?  are  not  lightness  and  plain- 
ness the  quality  of  friendly  epistles  ?  whereas  com- 
positions^ destined  for  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion, and  treatises  relating  to  business,  about  the 


■  Eichhorn't  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  foi,  iii.   Part  I. 
%247.  f.3U— Sl», 
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impression  and  result  of  which  we  labor  under  un- 
certainty and  apprehension,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
state  of  the  mind,  in  which  they  were  composed. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  in  general  judged  fair  to 
take  writings  of  the  latter  sort  as  a  specimen,  to 
estimate  friendly  epistles  by  their  standard,  and  to 
reject  the  latter,  where  they  do  not  coincide  in 
parallels  with  the  former :  as  if  the  mantle  of  the 
priest  and  the  domestic  dress  of  the  priest  could  uot 
be  different* 

But,  when  the  opponent  of  the  three  Epistles 
further  asserts,  that  the  other  writings  of  Paul  are 
by  far  less  polished,  more  careless,  and  more  like  to 
hastily  composed  prose,  than  to  that  on  which  accu- 
rate labor  has  been  expended,  it  is  absolutely  incor- 
rect>  as  stated  in  such  general  terms. 

Probably  the  problem,— whence  arose  it  that 
Marcion  had  not  the  three  Epistles  in  his  'Airo^ro- 
XtKov  I  is  regarded  as  an  external  proof.  If  we 
consider  their  contents,  we  shall  be  satisfied  on  that 
point :  in  them  alone  we  find  an  unqualified  disap- 
probation of  the  accommodation  of  the  heretical 
systems  in  Asia  to  Christianity,  and  a  moral  portrait 
of  their  founders,  not  flattered  in  any  one  lineament. 
Sketches  of  this  description  afforded  opportunity 
for  comparisons,  matter  for  parallels  which  were 
rather  to  be  avoided  :  on  which  account,  it  appeared 
not  advisable  for  him  to  preserve  documents  of  this 
nature,  or  even  indeed  to  acknowledge  their  autho- 
rity, by  their  admission  into  the ' AvQaToXiKov, 
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T|iE  objections  of  this  scholar,  hitherto  enumer- 
ated, are  general,   and  refer  equally  to   all   three 
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Epistles.  But  now  he  proceeds  to  the  difficulties 
which  are  opposed  on  the  part  of  history,  to  each  of 
them  individually,  for  the  sake  of  showing  from 
thence,  that  they  cannot  jmssihly  have  been  written 
by  Paul.  As  I  have  assigned  the  first  place  in  order 
of  time,  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  it  therefore  retaius 
it  also  in  the  order  of  the  discussion. 

The  different  opinions  respecting  the  Apostle's 
journey  to  Crete,  which  caused  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
may  have  whatever  value  they  please ;  I  am  merely 
responsible  for  my  own.     But  1  can  with  difficulty 
recognise  it  in  the  distortions  w  hich  it  has  under- 
gone ''.     I  am  in  a  perplexity,  believing  that  I  have 
explained  myself  clearly,  and  being  loth  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said.     Paul  had  resolved  to  visit  Pa- 
lestine after  the  first  European  voyage*     He  em- 
barked at  Corinth  and  landed  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii, 
16.  19.     During  this  voyage  I  presume  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Crete  in  two  ways, 
either  by  embarking  on  board  a  vessel,  which,  on 
account  of  freight  and  business,  went  by  Crete  to 
Ephesus ;  or  by  being  driven  to  Crete  in  a  storm. 
The    first   I   conceive  not  improbable,  as  Apollos, 
who  sailed  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  Acts  xviii,  24.^ — 
xix.  L,  likewise  went  by  Crete,  and  was  there  recom- 
mended to  Titus,  Titiii*  13.  whence  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  an  unusual  road  of  commerce  between 
Corinth  and  Ephesus.    Yet  I  did  not  at  the  same  time 
reject  the  second  possibility,  because  Paul  mentions 
tlirec  dangers  at  sea  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  are  not  disclosed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which,  nevertheless,  might  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  the  events.     These  were  the 


*•  Eichhorn'B  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ?ol.  iii,  Part  I, 
f  850*  p.  376. 
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two  contingencies^  which  occasioned  me  to  conceive 
the  circuitous  way  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  by  Crete, 
The  first  remained  untouched ;  the  second  was  at- 
tacked, because  Luke  here  knew  nothing  of  a  storm 
at  sea.  But  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  history  is 
not  related,  but  merely  announced ;  iSfirXu  etc  rnv 
Supiav— KaT»)vrjj(i£  ^i  «c  'E^ftrov.  What  was  the  cause 
of  Paulj  who  had  embarked  for  Syria,  coming  in- 
stead to  Ephesus  ?  This  is  a  trifling  difference, 
which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  days' 
journey  by  land ',  and  at  least  to  ten  by  sea.  Let 
me  be  informed  how  it  happened,  that  the  Apostle 
went  so  far  out  of  his  way ; — then  this  storm  will 
be  conjured  up. 

The  other  arguments,  by  which  I  have  supported 
my  opinion,  do  not  need  any  supplementary  eluci- 
dation. The  objections  respecting  NicopoUs  con- 
cern others  ;  I  have  named  my  NicopoUs,  which  is 
indisputably  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  as- 
sertion. 


SECTION  CXXX. 


The  order  conducts  us  to  the  first  EpistJe  to 
Timothy.  We  have  before  shown  in  what  manner 
it  is  arranged  in  the  connection  of  the  history.  If 
the  modern  adversary  of  the  Epistle  had  thought 
proper  to  pay  due  attention  to  this,  his  objections 
w  ould  have  been  considerably  reduced.  For  this 
purpose   he  has  principally  occupied  himself  with 

*  From  Ephesus  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Upper  Syria,  ihe 
stated  distance  is  literally  authenticated.    Philostorg.  H.  E,  L.i.  c.3. 
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the  hypothesis  of  the  Honourable  Chancellor 
Mosheim  \  which  aSbrds  an  opportunity  of  accu- 
mulating objections  to  one  so  inclined. 

Independently  of  these  difficulties,  which  the  learned 
antagonist  opposes  from  history,  not  so  much  to 
the  Epistle  as  to  the  opinions  of  Mosheim  and  Ben- 
son, whose  merits  I  honor,  yet  without  coinciding 
in  their  notions,  I  feel  myself  in  other  respects 
called  upon  to  contradict  him,  namely,  with  regard 
to  the  view  of  the  Ephesian  community,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Epistle,  and  to  the  respect,  in  which 
the  person  of  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
in  it. 

Is  it  indeed  credible,  it  is  asked,  that  the  commu- 
nity at  Ephesus  should  have  remained  so  long  with- 
out a  teacher,  and  so  entirely  without  any  knowledge 
of  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  ? 

At  first  the  Apostle  was  obliged  to  teach,  and 
some  time  must  have  elapsed  before  he  could  seek 
those  men  among  the  multitude  of  the  believers, 
who,  being  respectable  in  their  lives,  niiglit  al&o  be 
the  most  enlightened  in  the  ministry.  The  selection 
of  teachers  was  therefore  at  all  events  one  of  the 
last  occupations,  1  Tim.  v.  22.  Another  argument 
is  here  to  be  considered  ;  where  the  Apostle  founded 
a  community,  he  divided  the  dignity  of  the  ministry 
with  nobody  ;  he  ranked  there  as  an  apostle  from 
God.  As  assistants  in  other  affairs  he  had  Titus 
and  Timothy.  Not  until  the  Apostolical  work  was 
completed,  and  Paul  had  left  his  station,  was  it  time 
to  deliver  the  community  to  the  charge  of  others  ; 
for  which  reason  he  postponed  this  business   till 


^  £ichhorn*8  Introducuoo  to  the  New  TeBtamcnt,  vol.iii.  Parti. 
iZiS.  p.  333^338. 
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Pentecost,  the  solemn  day  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  had  fixed,  as  the  limit  of  his  residence 
at  Ephesus.  Au  insurrection,  however,  tore  him 
away  sooner  from  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  and 
thus  nothing  remained  but  to  place  Timothy  over 
them,  and  to  admonish  them  to  respect  his  deputy. 

Moreover  the  Epistle  by  no  means  contains  the 
idea,  that  the  Ephesians  were  ignorant  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical institution,  with  which  they  soon  became 
acquainted  at  Colossae,  Laodicea,  and  elsewhere. 
Paul  even  thought  it  superfluous  to  teach  them,  in 
what  manner  the  elections  were  to  be  made ;  to  de- 
termine, what  the  Episcopus  and  the  Presbyter,  etc 
had  to  perform,  where  the  extent  of  the  one*s  office 
terminated,  and  the  other's  sphere  of  operation  com- 
menced. 

They  might  also  easily  have  conceived,  that  a 
quarrelsome  person  and  drunkard  could  not  be  the 
representative  of  a  community,  which,  in  purity  of 
morals,  was  to  be  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.     But  this  is  not  the  question ;  such  the] 
once  were,  but  now  in  the  Christian  society  they 
had  become  improved,  and  could  in  consequencer 
of  their  change  of  mind  put  themselves  on  a  par> 
with  the  good,  and  perhaps  excel  them  in  discern- 
ment.    How  then  ?   if  they  offered  themselves  fori| 
Ecclesiastical  offices,  were  their  claims  unfounded  I 
Upon  this  point,  is  was  necessary  to  decide.    In  the 
bosom  of  the  community  their  appointment  might 
have  less  scruple;  but  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
respect  which  the  Church  had  to  support  externally, 
they   could  obtain  no   countenance*      With  their 
Pagan  fellow -citizens,  they  were  more  famous  for 
their  ill-behaviour  than  for  their  improvement,  which 
took  place   unobserved.     If  they  now  became  by 
chance  known  as  Heads  of  the  Christian  school,  the 
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reputation  of  the  whole  community  was  endangered. 
Like  these,  so  are  the  greater  part  of  institutions 
with  regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical  offices,  not  instruc- 
tions relating  to  the  discharge  of  them,  but  restric- 
tions and  preventions,  as  far  as  the  pretensions  of  in- 
truders are  concerned. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  vto^vroi,  who  might  ven- 
ture^ to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  offices,  whilst  there  were  in  the  com- 
munity  older  Christians  and  more  approved  in  faith 
and  doctrine.  This  is  the  case  with  the  women,  who 
laid  claims  to  the  respect  of  widows  and  to  the  be- 
nefactions belonging  to  them,  v.  9 — 17. 

Now  as  to  what  relates  to  the  person  of  Timothy. 
He  is,  (it  is  said),  according  to  this  Epistle,  still  a 
novice  in  all  things  ;  what  a  contradiction  !  Shortly 
before  Paul  describes  him  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor* 
iv.  17.,  as  a  man,  who  comprehended  the  whole 
doctrinal  system,  as  Paul  is  accustomed  to  deliver  it 
every  where  ;  whereas  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
Paul  is  obliged  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine,  that  he  might  know  how  to 
conduct  himself,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Let  him  understand 
this  who  is  able,  exclaims  this  scholar*"! 

Yet  is  it  not  so  difficult  of  comprehension.  Per- 
fectly to  comprehend  a  doctrinal  system  in  its  full 
extent,  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  respecting  it, 

'  This  U  confirtiied  by  Gregory  Nasianzcn  (Or*  fun.  Athan.) 
ofiov  re  /la^r/rai  ic<i*  Bi^aaicaXoi  rn^c  eufff/^etac,  x  ^  ^  5  lipotrvXoif 
Kat  vrffitpov  Icpccc'  X^*<^  rmi'  oytikfv  c|w,  xat  ^  v  o-  r  a- 
ymyoi  vrjfupov.  Against  Ihis  practice^  Justinian  (Novell,  cxxiii. 
c*  1.)  enacted  a  law,  with  which  Canon  iL  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
Canon  Ixxx,  of  those,  which  pas$  under  the  names  of  the  Apostles, 
and  Canon  x.  of  the  Council  of  Sardis  may  be  ctanpared*^ — Trans^ 
tator* 

"  Eichhoin'8  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  iii.  Pt,  I.  |  HS, 
p.  940. 
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and  to  resolve  doubts :  and  to  know,  how  to  extract 
from  the  whole  those  doctrines,  which  are  adapted 
to  a  place  and  its  peculiar  necessities,  which  should 
be  enforced  there  more  cogently  than  in  any  other 
place,  are  two  very  different  things*  The  discussion 
here  rests  on  the  latter,  on  that,  which  the  local  cir- 
cumstances at  Ephesus  require,  respecting  which 
Paul,  far  from  analyzing  his  system  to  a  learner, 
merely  gives  a  hint  to  the  already  instructed  indivi- 
dual, which,  being  comprized  in  few  words,  remains 
to  us,  who  are  not  so  well  instructed,  a  difficult 
passage  in  the  New  Testament. 

If  for  a  moment  we  compare  Paul's  recommen- 
dation to  him,  as  to  the  moral  instruction,  in  the 
words  Tavra  TrapayyeXXt,  1  Tim.  iv,  10, ;  V.  7. ;  vi.  17, 
Paul's  idea,  that  the  spirit  of  the  doctrines,  not  the 
outward  exercise  of  them,  sanctifies  —  that  the 
moral  principles  of  a  libidinous  widow  rest  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  or  that  an  absurd  pride  of 
wealth  is  unbecoming  in  the  Christian  school,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  Timothy, 

The  Apostle,  in  a  manner  which  no  one  can  mis- 
take, merely  selects  particular  local  failings,  which 
his  representative  is  enjoined  to  oppose  by  admoni* 
tions  :  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  these  and 
the  like  animadversions,  which  have  been  objected 
to  the  Epistle,  receive  their  refutation. 

In  continuation,  the  Timothy  well  versed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office,  as  we  see  him  in  1  Thess. 
iii,  1,  2. ;  and  1  Cor*  iv.  17, ;  is  contrasted  with  the 
Timothy  as  he  appears  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul, 
which  is  directed  to  him  as  a  novice  unacquainted 
with  the  employment  which  is  assigned  to  him.  Let 
us  not  be  led  astray  by  the  cases  adduced.  When 
Paul  sent  Mm  to  the  Thessalonians  with  the  com* 
mission  of  inspiring  them  with  courage  and  perse- 
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verance  in  the  faith,  which  they  had  received,  iThess* 
iii.  1, 2.,  and  when  he  then  sent  him  to  Corinth  in  the 
quality  of  an  envoy  with  the  important  commission, 
of  explaining  and  removing  doubts  (where  they 
remained  relative  to  the  object  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
this  community)  according  to  his  insight  into  the 
Apostle's  doctrinal  system,  1  Con  iv,  17.— these 
offices  exhibit  Timothy,  as  a  trust-worthy  agent; 
but  neither  of  the  two  commissions  is  in  any  way  to 
be  compared  with  the  present.  Never  hitherto  had 
he  presided  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  congrega- 
tion, empowered  to  direct  their  social  constitution, 
the  appointment  of  the  ministry,  and  other  offices 
of  the  Church.  We  therefore  find  here  another 
affair,  but  not  another  Timothy.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  skilful  and  learned,  and  it  is  another  to  possess 
experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind  adequate  to 
the  successful  management  of  an  office,  where  these 
qualities  are  in  a  high  degree  required.  To  provide 
these,  is  the  principal  object  of  his  experienced 
teacher. 

Timothy  was  indeed  a  colleague  as  to  dignity, 
or  what  is  still  more,  a  friend  and  congenial  spirit^ 
lao^PvyoQ,  of  the  Apostle  :  yet,  this  did  not  make  him 
older  or  more  experienced  in  the  world.  Six  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  time,  that  Paul  had  received  him 
into  his  society.  Acts  xvi.  1.,  up  to  the  occurrence  at 
Ephesus.  When  Paul  associated  him  with  him,  he  was 
not  yet  an  a^tXfo^ " ;  he  was  only  a  fia^nrric,  a  disciple 


"  The /ia^ijrai  corresponded  to  die  fTD7J1  of  the  Jewish  Doctort. 
Like  ihoae  of  the  Eastern  and  Greek  philosophers,  they  were  com- 
monly called  D'Mrr  n^7/\,  concerning  whose  required  viriue$ 
and  duties  the  Ilabbiaic^l  pages  are  diffuse.  Chrysostom  seems  in 
his  definition  of  ^a-^fjrai,  and  in  his  account  of  their  duties  to  have 
had  these  Jewish  opintona  vivid  in  his  remembrance.    (Horo.  in  binaa 
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in  the  Christian  school ;  if  we  suppose  him  at  that 
time  to  have  been  twenty  years  of  age,  yet  he  would 
still  be  a  youth,  whose  circumspection  Paul  was  ob- 
liged to  waken  and  sharpen, lest  he  should  be  ensnared 
by  hasty  opinions  S<a  7Tf>oK^tfiaroQ ;  or  (as  he  further 
says)  be  deceived  by  partiality  Tr^totrxXunui^,  1  Tim.  v# 
21.  We  therefore  see,  that  the  subject  relates  not 
to  knowledge,  but  to  acquaintance  with  the  world 
and  mankind. 

When  Paul  sent  him  to  Thessalonica,  when  he 
sent  him  to  Corinth,  he  did  not,  compelled  by  cir* 
cumstances,  as  at  Ephesus,  leave  him  without  pre- 
parations and  instructions  respecting  the  object  of 
his  mission.  No  tradition  has  preserved  to  us  what 
instruction,  what  exhortations,  how  much  or  little 
he  then  gave  to  him,  by  which  we  may  be  able 
to  estimate  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  which  re^ 
quired  him  to  provide  them  with  oral  information. 
In  default  of  this,  general  truth  directs  us  in  our 
judgment  of  this  Epistle  ;  what  the  precept,  which 
the  Apostle  sent  to  him  at  Ephesus,  might  contain, 


Ep.  ad  Tim.)    The  New  Testament  mentions  those  of  the  Pharlse 
those  of  John  and  those  of  Christ. 

The  aSeX^i  according  to  Tbeodoret  (hi  Ps.  xxi,)  are  ol  elc  avrov 
iremffrivKorea — the  meml>ers  of  Christ's  religion,  ot  (Asterius  apud 
Phot.  Bib.)  roy  avroy  i\oyreQ  no(*/Ti|*', •  •  •  •£Vff£^iiaQ  Si  k'at  woXtreia^ 
lya  ^efffioy  Km  ti)v  l\iri?a  rov  ^tXAoiToc  Tr}y  avTTjv,  The  Greeks 
called  things,  which  were  aimilarj  ri?«X^a  (EUpn*  Magn,)  and 
Vorstius  has  amply  proved  such  lo  be  the  force  of  the  corresponding' 
Hebrew  word.  For  instance*  Kimchi  criticizing  a  passage  of  Isaiah, 
says,  HlpOi  n>%  "b  X'^  "  that  word  has  no  brother  in  the  Scrip- 
tures."    The  Arabs  continually  use    *  )  in   this  signification*      If 

then,  it  can  be  proved,  that  ^a^nrm  and  dce\i{)ot  were  not  synonyms, 
the  first  will  seem  to  be  the  converts  not  perfectly  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  others  those  who  in  point  of  instruction 
were  on  a  par  with  the  teachers.^  7Va»j/a.|()f. 
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how  far  it  might  enter  into  detail  and  minutiae,  is 
not  merely  to  be  adjudged  from  the  qualities  of  the 
man  who  received  it,  but  likeAvise  from  the  careful- 
ness of  him  who  communicated  it.  Even  if  we  had 
now  found  the  criterion  of  the  first,  that  of  the 
second  changes  the  whole  again.  Admitting  even 
that  Paul  in  this  instance  had  done  too  much  with 
regard  to  Timothy,  the  old  observation  is  only  con- 
firmed ;  habet  hoc  sollicltudo,  quod  omnia  necessaria 
putat  *. 

In  this,  viz.  in  the  anxieties  devoted  to  such  mul- 
tifarious minutiflD,  the  censure  is  completely  refuted  ; 
that  the  Epistle  is  deficient  in  all  those  details,  on 
which  the  Apostle  is  so  fond  of  dwelling.  There  are 
so  many  considerations  respecting  the  weaknesses  of 
certain  classes  and  members  of  the  society — so  many 
anxieties  and  precautions,  that  our  critic  stumbled 
against  them,  and  founded  on  them  his  conclusion, 
that  "  Timothy  is  mentioned  and  represented  in  this 
writing,  as  too  inexperienced  and  unadvised,  and  the 
community  more  ignorant,  than  it  probably  was." 
Might  he  not  with  as  much  reason  have  thence  con- 
cluded, that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  this 
community,  in  the  most  intimate  degree  ?  that  he 
had  clearly  seen  in  spirit  the  actions  and  impulses 
of  every  one,  and  more  particularly  the  incentives  of 
some  with  respect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  that  as  a  careful  father  separated  from  his  family, 
he  was  anxious  in  his  Epistle  to  devote  his  thoughts 
to  the  whole  household  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it,  and  to  take  measures  against  any  impropriety, 
which  might  be  apprehended. 

If  he  desires  particulars  from  the  life  of  Timothy, 
to  such  we  can  refer  him,  1  Tim.  i.  18, ;  iv.  14. ;  v.  23. ; 


•  Plin,  Epist.  L.  y\,  ep.  9, 
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viL  19.  But  the  doubt,  on  account  of  the  Apostle 
not  having  by  a  single  word,  contrary  to  the  custom 
among  friends,  mentioned  the  progress  of  his  journey 
and  his  own  health,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
Such  matters  the  Apostle  was  accustomed  to  entrust 
to  the  bearers  of  the  Epistles,  for  which  he  selected 
men,  on  whom  reliance  might  be  placed,  Coloss*  iv. 
7.;   Ephes.  vi.  21,22. 

The  manifold  respect  to  circumstances  in  the 
Epistle,  and  its  considerate  attention  to  minutiae, 
which  by  a  distortion  have  been  attempted  to  be 
applied  to  its  disadvantage, are  rather  qualities,  which 
vouch  for  its  authenticity.  So,  must  it  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  a  community  in  which  Paul 
had  lived  a  long  time,  in  which  he  had  known  every 
one,  had  taught  in  public  and  in  private,  exhorted, 
and  some  of  whom  he  had  improved,  with  tears,  ^iTa 
^aK-f)vu>v,  Acts  XX.  20.  31,  and  who,  through  his  en- 
deavours and  cares,  had  become  still  dearer  to  him.  If 
we  compare  it  with  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  the  latter  is 
indeed  by  no  means  deficient  in  fine  passages,  spoken 
with  elevation  of  mind ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
olTicial  direction,  which  treats  more  of  generals,  and 
is  composed  under  feelings  of  contempt  for  the  neg- 
lected nation,  in  which  Titus  was  to  commence  his 
office:  it  seems  to  have  originated  merely  in  reverence 
to  the  ministry  and  charge,  amidst  hopes  which 
were  half  extinct-  On  the  contrary,  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy  is  composed  with  a  careful  attention  to  the 
particular  community,  with  solicitude,  and  a  host  of 
minuter  anxieties,  with  sympathy  and  affection. 

Sometimes  also  the  condition  of  the  Apostle  ma- 
nifestly gleams  through  it.  Expelled  from  Ephesus, 
and  on  the  other  hand  uncertain,  whether  the  com- 
motions at  Corinth  would  allow  him  to  appear  in 
the  midst  of  this  community  without  insult,  he  some- 
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Hines  cast  his  glance  back  upon  Ephesiis,  hoping 
that  the  distyrbances  might  probably  have  so  far 
ceased  as  to  enable  him  to  shew  himself  there  again, 
by  the  favour  and  intervention  of  the  chiefs  of  this 
city.  Acts  xix.  31.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  count 
more  upon  this  possibility,  at  another  to  have  more 
confidence  in  the  Corinthians.  Both  hopes  occur  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  14,  15 ;  and  in  iv.  13.  he  once  more  re- 
turns to  the  first,  like  a  man,  who  pressed  between 
two  misfortunes,  does  not  yet  know,  which  is  the 
greatest. 


SECTrON  CXXXI. 

We  shall  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  Here  also  I  must  repeat  the 
remark,  that  all  the  objections  against  it  couM  not 
have  taken  place,  if  my  opinion  respecting  it 
(which  I  believe  not  to  be  superficial)  had  been 
weighed.  I  here  principally  allude  to  the  objection 
respecting  Trophimus  and  E^astus^  2  Tim.  iv.  2^. 

T!ie  next  difficulty  is  caused  by  Aquilas,  whom  the 
author  of  this  Epistle  salutes,  as  if  he  were  at  Ephe- 
sua;  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  although  Paul  not  long  before  knew 
him  to  be  at  Rome,  whither  he  sends  him  his  saluta* 
tion,  Rom.  xvi.  3.  But  the  intermediate  time  be- 
tween the  two  Epistles  or  salutations  amounts  to 
three  years  and  upwards  ;  for  a  person  to  change 
his  place  of  residence  within  three  years,  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  impossibilities,  which  would  in- 
validate  the  Epistle.  It  were  even  possible  for  him 
to  have  possessed  at  Ephesus  a  spacious  house  of 
his  own,  1  Cor.  xvi  19. 

'  Eiebhom'i  Introd,  to  N.  T,  vol.  iii.  pi.  1,  §  249.  pa.  S58, 
VOL.  II.  T   i 
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I  must  state  another  objection  in  this  scholars 
own  words.  Would  indeed  the  Apostle  (he  says), 
if  he  wished  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the 
courage  of  his  associate,  have  merely  mentioned  the 
persecutions  (2  Tim.  iii*  IL  of.  Acts  xiii.  l^ — 52. 
xiv.  1 — 6.)  of  which  Timothy  was  not  an  eye  witness^ 
since  they  occurred  in  the  time  which  preceded  his 
acquaintance  with  him?  Would  he  have  passed  over 
in  utter  silence  those  far  severer  ones  at  Philippic 
at  Thessalonica,  at  Jerusalem,  which  before  the  eyes 
of  Timothy  were  impending  over  his  teacher  ?  &c. 

If  we  examine  the  passage  in  2  Tim.  iii,  H.,  we 
shall  see  that  Paul  begins  an  enumeration  ;  "  at  An- 
tioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra  ;'*  but  instead  of  con- 
tinuing it,  passes  into  generals,  oIovq  ^K^-y/touc.  X.  The 
reason  of  his  commencement  with  Antioch,  Iconium, 
Lystra,  is  obvious,  because  he  commences  from  the 
outset,  from  his  first  journey  among  the  heathens* 
Why  he  does  not  further  continue  the  enumeration  is 
natural,  because  Timothy,  as  an  eye-witness,  can  him- 
self continue  it.  Conscious  of  this,  Paul  passes  inta 
generals,  and  breaks  off  a  longer  catalogue,  which 
was  superfluous  to  Timothy. 

What  moreover  this  scholar  writes  against  all 
those,  who  place  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  dur- 
ing a  second  Roman  imprisonment,  does  not  concern 
me,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  Epistle, 

But  whoever  can  account  it  a  fictitious  composi- 
tion, must  mistake  the  expression  of  the  deeply 
aflTected  mind  of  a  man,  who  had  just  escaped  the 
most  dangerous  storm  of  his  life,  and  had  endured 
this  harsh  event  without  assistance.  All  except  Luk< 
had  saved  themselves  previously,  and  resigned  the 
Apostle  to  himself,  and  without  aid  to  his  danger. 
Even  Titus  did  not  display  the  courage  of  hazarding 
any  thing  for  his  teacher  and  friend.     Now,  indeed. 
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a  momentary  calm  had  occurred  ;  but  a  second  storm 
was  also  certain,  of  which  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  it 
would  not  rage  more  mildly.  These  sorrows  and 
complaints  against  his  friends  the  Apostle  keeps 
back  with  dignity  and  firmness,  throughout  the  whole 
Epistle,  until  the  end,  where  he  gives  vent  to  them 
with  pathos  and  moderation,  in  a  few  sentences; 
iv.  6. 

But  from  the  beginning,  a  darkly  enveloped  sense  of 
danger  and  of  wounded  confidence  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  composition ;  the  latter  of  which  less 
from  intention  than  from  a  predominating  tone,  ap- 
plies also  to  him,  for  whom  it  was  not  peculiarly  in- 
tended. Soon  after  the  introduction  and  in  the  sequel, 
the  Apostle  seeks  every  reason  collectively  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fidelity  and  constancy  of  his  younger 
friend  : — the  example  of  his  mother  and  grandmo- 
ther ;  his  consecration  to  the  higher  Branch  of  the 
miuistry ;  the  former  proofs  of  his  sentiments ;  the 
promises  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  rewards  in  a 
future  state.  Among  these  he  again  scatters  instruc- 
tions and  exhortations,  as  if,  uncertain  whether  he 
should  see  him  again,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting 
to  him  the  last  consolations  before  his  death,  as  unto 
a  son,  on  whom  his  hopes  rest,  and  whom  he  secretly 
considered  as  the  guardian  of  his  Apostolic  Bequest. 

The  Epistle  is  evidently  written  under  all  those 
sensations,  which  must  have  necessarily  predomi- 
nated in  the  Apostle's  condition,  and  after  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  just  acquired;  all  the  parts^ 
which  refer  to  his  situation,  are  striking,  and  many 
passages  (which  none  can  well  deny)  are  fraught 
with  understanding  and  genius. 

But  now, — what  a  difference  prevails  between  this 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which,  as  to  time, 
were  composed  soon  after  one  another?    In  that  to 
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the  Ephesians,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  to  the  Asiatics 
and  Phrygians,  Paul  speaks,  if  not  unconcern- 
edly, yet  with  quiet  self-possession,  respecting  his 
undecided  fate.  Granted : — hut  this  difference  might 
be  the  effect  of  a  few  days ;  in  the  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, his  first  examination  (in  which,  attacked  by 
e^praged  enemies,  he  with  difficulty  escaped  the  sen- 
tence of  death)  had  destroyed  all  his  better  hopes, 
iv.  14,  18. ;  but  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  no 
terrible  scene  of  this  sort  had  as  yet  dejected  his 
mind.  He  first  recommends  himself  to  their  prayers, 
that  with  intrepidity  he  might  advocate  the  cause  on 
account  of  which  he  lay  in  bonds.  Ephes.  vi,  IS-Sl.r 
Both  compositions  are  consequently  separated  by 
this  intermediate  event :  in  that  to  the  Ephesians  he 
is  as  yet  unacquainted  with  his  danger  ;  in  that  to 
Timothy  it  had  exceeded  all  expectations. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Asiatics  and  Phrygians  is 
therefore  a  work  of  a  previous,  undisturbed,  and  col- 
lected state  of  mind,  in  the  prison  ;  here  the  most 
recent  converts  to  Christianity  more  immediately 
arose  to  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  communities  lately 
established,  which  he,  in  the  last  days  of  his  liberty, 
inspected  and  conducted  by  his  superintendance 
from  Ephesus.  The  recollection  of  these  flourishing 
societies  filled  him,  on  account  of  the  blessed  result 
of  his  mission,  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  their  youthful  condition, 
with  solicitude,  which  excited  him,  in  the  hours  of 
retirement  and  seclusion,  to  that  precatory  and  so- 
lemn tone,  which  so  distinctly  appears  in  this  circular 
Epistle.  So  much  did  the  difference  of  condition 
effect! — repose  with  the  agreeable  recollections  of 
active  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  shuddering  at  a 
danger,  whose  magnitude  was  not  thoroughly  per- 
ceived, on  the  other. 
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THE   EPISTLE   TO    THE    PHILIPPIAN8. 


Philippi  was  the  first  of  the  European  cities,  in 
which  Paul  preached.  It  was  situated  beyond  the 
Strymon  in  that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Thrace.  Its  situation  and  the  adjacent 
landing-place  from  Asia  to  Europe  is  diffusively  de- 
scribed by  Appian^  By  Luke  (Acts  xvi»  12.)  it  is 
called  a  Roman  colony  and  the  first  city,  7rp«rij  ttoXic, 
of  this  part  of  Macedonia ;  yet  it  was  not  so  in 
rank,  as  Amphipolis  had  the  preference  %  from 
its  situation  with  respect  to  Troas,  Acts  xvi.  11.  at 
the  time  that  the  Apostle  first  visited  Neapolis.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Epi- 
graphical  Archaeology.  The  appellation  '  w^wrn  n-oXic 
often  occurs  on  coins,  and  indeed  so  frequently,  that 

•  Appian  de  BelU  Civil.  L.  iv.  c.  105 — 6. 
"  Livius.  L.  x\v,  c.  19. 

•  Various  illustrations  of  irpvrrj  have  been  given.  Ainphipolis 
was  decidedly  tlie  chief  city  in  that  division  of  Macedonia,  according 
to  the  distribution  of  ;Emiliu3  Paulus,  nor  could  Philippi  ia  any 
way  exact  precedence  to  it.  Nor,  was  this  place,  as  Bengelius  argues, 
the  first  city  on  the  Apostle's  road,  for  that  is  particularly  declared 
to  have  been  Ncapolis.  Thus,  Hug  is  partly  correct  in  his  expla* 
nation  of  the  term  from  Eckhel  ;  he  has  only  faiJed  in  not  having 
extended  the  word  to  its  full  signiticatiou.  npwroc  cominaally  oc- 
curs in  the  sense  of  prcecipuuff  (which  is  mentioned  by  Eckhel)  and 
corresponds  to  ptt^Ml  in  every  point  of  view.  The  chief  oversight, 
however,  seems  to  have  been,  that  those  who  have  critictsed  the  pas* 
sage,  have  neglected  to  observe  the  omission  of  the  article,  from 
whence  Luke  appears  to  describe  it  not  om  the  Metrt^polist  but  as 
9n€  of  the  principal  (a  principal)  cities  in  that  division  of  Mace- 
donia.    This  removes  every  difficulty. —  Translator, 
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two  or  three  cities  of  the  same  country,  and  of  the 
same  province,  assume  to  themselves  this  title  at  the 
same  time,  which,  according  to  numismatical  expla- 
nations, denotes  nothing  more  than  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  liberties  and  privileges,  which  are  in  no  man- 
ner exclosive '. 

That  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  Pliny  likewise  con- 
firms ",  and  that  in  this  capacity  it  enjoyed  distin- 
guished privileges,  other  records  inform  us.  It  was 
founded  by  *  Augustus  himself,  or  at  all  events  con-^ 
siderably  enlarged  by  him  ^* 

The  Apostle  was,  at  first,  very  well  received  here,] 
and  found  willing  dispositions  and  belief;  through  an 
accident  however  he  was  imprisoned,  and  ill  treated, 
until  he  avowed  himself  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  on' 
which  he  obtained  his  liberty.     He  then  went  ta 
Amphipolis,  Acts  xvi.  12. 


SECTION  CXXXIII, 

When  he  was  afterwards  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  the 
Philippians,  who,  in  the  mean  while,  must  have  be- 
come a  flourishing  community,  still  testified  their 
gratitude,  and  sent  to  him  support  in  his  necessity, 
Phil.  iv.  18.  He  wrote  to  them  thanking  them  for 
it,  and  this  Epistle  is  probably  the  last,  which  he 
composed  in  Rome.    For  in  it  he  shows  a  clearer 

•  Eckbel  Doctrin.  VeU  Numm.  P.  I.  vol.  iv.   c,  6.  p.28j?. 

*•  Hist,  Nat,  iv.  U. 

■  Dio  Casstus.  L,  It.  states  that  Julius  Casaar  planted  a  Roman 
colony  at  Philippu — Trmislaior^ 

'  Digest.  Legr-viiL  n.  8.     In  provincifli  Macedonici  Dynracheni 
Caasandrenses,  Phllippcnsea* ..  .juris  Italici.  Gfr,    Walclc,  Disaerti 
ta  Acta  Paul!  FhiLppeus.      Jensr,  17^6*    Cellar*  notit^  orb.    Am. 
T,  i. 
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prospect  of  liis  deliverance  than  in  any  of  the  former, 
i,  12.  14. ;  he  even  meditated  to  allow  Timothy  his 
most  conlidetitial  assistant  to  depart,  ii,  19.,  and  iu  a 
short  time,  rax^wc,  to  come  himself  to  them. 


SECTION  CXXXIV. 


The  following  are  the  contents;  I  thank  God  and 
am  rejoiced  at  the  increase  of  your  knowledge  and 
love.  My  concerns  take  such  a  favourable  turn,  that 
some  were  even  induced  by  them  to  promulgate  the 
Gospel— not  always  indeed  from  pure  motives  ;  but 
be  it  so,  Christ  is  preached^  who  is  all  unto  me,  i.  26. 
But  behave  yourselves  as  persons  who  are  worthy  of 
him^  unanimous,  disinterested^  according  to  Christ's 
example,  who  humbled  himself,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  servant,  iL  17.  If  it  be  my  lot  to  die,  I 
rejoice ;  however,  the  prospects  of  liberation  daily 
become  brighter,  ii.  30.  Value  not  yourselves  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumcision;  I  could  do  the  same ;  but 
Christ  is  aU  unto  me,  to  be  united  with  whom  I  only 
desire.  Follow  my  instructions  and  listen  not  to 
false  teachers,  iv.  2.  Remain  stedfast  in  the  Gospel, 
and  friends  to  every  virtue.  I  was  overjoyed  at 
your  care  of  me,  your  bounty  has  always  been  pre- 
eminently shown.  I  and  those  with  me  salute 
you. 
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THE   EPISTLE    TO   THE    HEBREWS. 


This  writing,  as  its  plan^  its  composition  in  parti- 
cular parts,  and  almost  each  passage,  evince  to  us, 
was  written  for  Jews ;  and  among  them,  for  those^ 
who  were  most  minutely  instructed  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Temple,  and  things  appertaining  t^ 
them.  These  deep  points  of  learning  and  knowledge 
may  indeed  be  vested  in  any  learned  Jew ;  but  as 
to  the  greater  number  (for  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
naturally  composed  it  for  such)  they  may  onlyi 
be  expected  in  cases,  where  they  can  be  acquired  by] 
frequent  mental  contemplation. 

Chrysostom  therefore  having  correctly  surveyed 
the  whole  concluded,  from  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  Epistle,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  So  also  have  all 
those  imagined,  who  deem  the  Hebrew  to  have  been 
the  original  language  of  the  Epistle. 

As  clearly  do  the  circumstances  scattered  through" 
the  Epistle,  under  which  the  author  views  the  Chris- 
tian community,  to  which  he  destined  his  composi- 
tion, direct  us  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  Some  of 
their  teachers  and  leaders  had  already  distinguished 
themselves  by  an  exemplary  death  from  reverence  to 
the  faith,  xiii.  7.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  the 
first  men  of  the  Christian  school^^^of  James  and  Ste- 
phen at  Jerusalem. 

The  readers  had  already  endured  many  struggles  for 
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the  sake  of  the  truth  ;  some  had  become  a  spectacle 
to  the  multitude  under  torments  and  abuses.  Many 
had  been  placed  in  fetters,  and  suffered  the  plunder  of 
their  property  and  their  fortunes,  x.  32.  34.  Such 
misdemeanours  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities, 
on  account  of  religion,  had  not  yet  been  witnessed 
except  in  Palestine,  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
which,  until  the  persecution  of  Nero  did  not  deviate 
from  its  well  known  general  toleration '. 

Ali  this  had  already  befallen  them  ;  one  thing  only 
was  wanting  ;  they  had  not  yet,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Maccabees,  Heb.  xi,  34—39,  fought  for  their 
religion  at  the  expence  of  blood  and  life,  xii.  4  *. 

To  such  a  pitch  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  even  in 
Palestine  ;  no  executions  and  massacres  had  yet 
taken  place  in  the  nation ;  the  hatred  against  Chris- 
tianity had  hitherto  satisfied  itself  with  few  victims, 
with  James  and  Stephen ;  not  because  the  Sanhedrin 
wanted  the  will,  but  because  it  wanted  the  power 
under  the  Romans. 

Those,  to  whom  the  Epistle  waa  sent,  were  ex- 
tremely inclined  to  apostacy ;  hence  the  author  in 
many  passages  very  forcibly  represented  to  them  the 
hazard  of  this  step  ;  the  difficulty  of  retracing  it  in 
the  event  of  it  being  taken,  and  the  dangers  attendant 
on  it,  iii.  7. — iv.  13. — vi.3,  4. — x.  19—32.  In  many 
communities,  indeed,  there  were  continual  com- 
plaints against  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  impe- 
tuosity, with  which  they  defended  the  obligation  of 


*  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fat]  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Tol.  i.  chap,  ft, 

'  That,  among  the  mulutude,  executions  and  massacres  had  already 
taken  place,  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  nevertheless  it  is  Eich- 
horn  i  principal  proof,  that  the  Epistle  could  not  liaire  been  directed 
to  Palefline.  Inirodadion  Co  the  New  TcfCament*  rcA,  iti.  Part  II. 
f  266.  p.  486. 
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their  ordiiiauces  in  Christianity.  But  such  coin< 
motions  as  none  of  the  Apostles,  nor  even  James, 
could  any  more  keep  within  bounds,  and  which 
publicly  threatened  the  renunciation  of  obedience 
and  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Society,  such  a  raging  zeal  for  the  law,  w  hich  could 
Jiave  withdrawn  from  Christianity  myriads  of  be- 
lievers on  the  slightest  occasion,  w^ere  not  perceived 
in  Palestine  until  the  latter  days  of  Felix,  Acts  xxi. 
17,  23,  This  circumstance,  indeed,  has  given  to 
the  Epistle  its  whole  subject  and  destination. 


SECTION  CXXXVI. 


The  Jewish  religion  was  in  Palestine  particularly 
enticing  and  seductive^  in  consequence  of  its  external 
pomp  and  its  splendid  ceremonies,  which  agreeably 
occupied  the  powers  of  imagination  and  all  the 
senses  j  while^  on  the  contrary,  Christianity,  simple 
and  noiseless  in  its  meetmgs,  was  only  a  retired 
assembly  of  quiet  friends  to  virtue,  without  a  High 
Priest,  without  an  altar,  without  sacrifices. 

The  Jewish  feasts  were  so  many  days  of  general 
rejoicing  to  the  whole  nation,  where  people  met 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  formed 
and  established  acquaintances;  they  engendered 
affection  and  fraternal  feeling  among  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  supported  a  national  spirit  without  a  parallel. 
Many  of  these  festivals,  as  days  commemorative  of  an- 
cient benefits,  aroused  every  feeling  in  favor  of  Moses 
and  the  law ;  others  were  consolatory,  as  the  feast 
of  expiation,  when  the  High  Priest  appeared  before 
the  Deity  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation. 
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All  this  the  Christians  had  not,  and  all  this  must, 
IQ  the  opinion  of  the  natives  of  Palestine,  have  sub- 
jected their  religion  to  reproach.  They  could  not 
satisfy,  or  long  and  permanently  occupy  many  minds, 
vhich  as  yet  were  unprepared  for  the  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  When  circumstances  were 
added  to  this,  such  as  persecution,  enkindled  patriot- 
ism, as  was  the  case,  when  the  last  insurrection  was 
gradually  arriving  at  maturity,  many  readily  resolved 
to  abandon  a  religion,  which  did  not  seem  to  com- 
pensate them  for  that  of  their  ancestors. 

Hardships  of  this  nature,  which  local  circum- 
stances immediately  presented  here,  and  caused  to 
be  sensibly  felt,  were  those,  which  the  author  must 
have  encountered,  and  respecting  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  satisfy  the  Jews,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  their  relapse.  If  they  extolled  above 
every  thing  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Law,  which  they 
had  received  by  the  ministration  of  angels '^  and  by 
Moses,  the  Man  of  God,  and  reproached  Christianity 


"  The  author  here  alludes  to  t!ie  Jewish  ideas,  which  he  has  cited 
«horily  afterwards.  Two  passages  occur  in  the  New  Testament  {€,g. 
Acts  vii.  53,  Heb.  ii.S.)  which  have  been  applied  to  these  opinions. 
Dut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  notion  originally  emanated  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  /I^IJTIK^D  :  hence,  Chrysostom  says, 

Xtyft, rov  cyx^'P*^'^**'''*  avTf  li  'ATFEAOY  t ov  6<^^i  ktoc  at»rf» 


C  K 


Some  critics,  bowrevcr,  have  referred  the  term  dyyiKoi  to  the  thun- 
der, lightnings  and  other  phBenomena  attendant  on  the  delivery  of  the 
Law,  which  is  not  as  probable  as  the  opinion  of  those,  who  conceive 
the  antient  prophets  to  have  been  intendedj  in  their  capacity  of 
messengers  from  God,  The  lxx  have  too  far  extended  the  use  of 
the  word  for  these  passages  to  be  positively  determined  by^ 
this  version :  yet,  we  may  clearly  infer,  that  allusion  was  made 
to  the  difietent  revelations  which  Moses  received,  which  were  as- 
signed by  the  older  Jews  to  the  jm3rriK*?0*  For  when  the  later 
Jew*  introduce  a  pluraliiy  of  angels  at  the  delivery  of  the  Law,  they 
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with  originating  from  a  despised  and  suffering  man, — 
if  they  censured  it  for  having  no  offerings^  no  High 
Priest^  and,  which  are  so  important  to  sinful  men,  no 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  no  festival  of  atonement,  and 
for  not  having  all  that,  which  rendered  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  venerable  and  consolatory ; — objections 
so  important  could  not  remain  unanswered  without 
the  greatest  prejudice  to  the  good  cause. 


SECTION  CXXXVII. 


He  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  shows  (for,  this  is 
the  subject  of  the  Epistle)  the  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Mosaic  law,  from  the  dignity  of  its 
founder,  who  is  even  higher  than  the  angels,  to 
whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  transmission  of  the 
Law  to  the  author  of  the  Jewish  Constitution, 
ii.  12.  But  if  he  lowered  himself,  and  sustained 
in  his  own  person  the  infirmities  of  mortals,  this 
only  took  place  that  he  might  become  by  so  much  a 
more  merciful  High  Priest,  iii.  After  this  he  shows 
his  pre-eminence  above  Moses,  the  mediator  at  the 
delivery  of  the  Law,  and  very  earnestly  calls  their 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  returning,  if  they  fall  off 
from  this  Christ,  iv.  XL 

He  now  passes  over  to  the  High  Priesthood, 
shows  that  Jesus  was  placed  by  the  Deity  in  this 
dignity,  and  energetically  warns  them  not  in  the 
Blightest  degree  to  venture  a  separation  from  him, 
vl    20.      Then   he   shows    what  sort   of  a   High 

vielftte  one  of  tbeir  most  established  canons  :  TWW  'l^^^  "|M'>D  T^M 

Tranglntor, 
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Priesthood  that  of  Jesus  is;  that  he  is  not  a 
priest  from  the  Jewish  classes  of  ministration, 
but  from  the  class  of  Melchizedek,  who  in  great- 
ness even  excelled  their  ancestor  Abraham  %  and  all 
his  descendants,  Aaron  and  the  tribe  of  Levi; 
that  Jesus  is  even  before  Melchizedek,  a  Priest  of 
the  New  Covenant,  exalted  above  every  thing,  who 
did  not  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  means  of 
the  blood  of  goats,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  this  every 
year,  like  the  High  Priests  of  the  Jews,  that  he  had 
entered  once  only  with  his  own  blood,  and  by  this 
offering  had  atoned  for  all  men ;  that  therefore  for 
the  future  all  offerings  were  unnecessary,  and  a  new 
order  of  things,  a  new  constitution,  should  exist, 
that  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  had  been  only  figu- 
rative representations  of  that  which  is  imparted  in 
reality  by  the  New  religion,  x.  19. 

If  therefore  we  have,  through  Jesus,  a  sure  ac- 
cess to  God,  our  punishment,  if  we  thrust  him  from 
us,  will  be  so  much  the  greater.  It  will  indeed  re- 
quire courage  to  remain  true  to  him,  but  Faith  will 
confer  this.  Faith,  henceforth,  is  the  way  to  Justifi* 
cation  and  union  with  God;  or  rather  it  has  ever 
been  such  heretofore  to  all  righteous  and  holy  raen^ 
and  shall  be  such  to  them  ;  it  shall  strengthen  them 
in  their  suflerhigs — xii.  12.  They  shall  therefore  ap- 
proach another  Holy  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Covenant ;  they  have  another  altar  for 
offerings,  another  offering,  which  is  Jesus,  who  died 
without  the  city,  as  formerly  the  expiatory  offerings 
were  burned  without  the  camp. 


*  Abraham  is  certainly  not  the  principal  subject  here,  but  he  was 
indispensable  to  the  purpose.  According  to  the  known  proverbs  of 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  is  greater  than  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  minis- 
lering  angels  ilUC?  OH*?DD  1MO  n2:>  TWDD  i^m  aTTJKD  CTT. 
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SECTION  CXXXVIII. 


In  what  language  was  tins  treatise  originally  writ- 
^ten  ?  Several  Christian  Teachers  maintain  that  it 
was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  such  as  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  some  more  ancient,  to  whom  Ori- 
gen  refers.  According  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus» 
Luke  is  said  to  have  translated  it  into  Greek,  whence 
arose  the  similarity  in  tone  and  style  between  this 
Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ^ 

Origen  is,  however,  disinclined  to  account  it  a 
translation,  but  he  explains  to  himself  its  origin  in  a 
different  manner.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the 
sentiments  were  delivered  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  were  arranged  and  clothed  by  some  one^ 
who  had  heard  these  verbal  statements*.  Such  is 
his  opinion,  about  the  validity  of  which  he  has  no 
doubt 

To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  persuasion,  the 
Hebrew  original  text  was  not  a  fact  historically 
proved.  He  was  well  informed  respecting  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  wliich  he  also 
calls  to  mind  in  this  place;  notwithstanding  all  which 
he  abandoned  them  for  the  sake  of  substituting 
a  conjecture  in  their  place.  Their  allegation  there- 
fore, had  no  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  his  own 
hypothesis,  which  he  must  have  at  least  accounted 
as  well  founded,  even  if  he  did  not  give  to  it  the 
preference. 

He  seems,  however,  (it  will  be  said)  to  produce  an 
historical  authority ;  for,  in  putting  to  himself  the 


'^  Eiiseb,  H,  E.  vi.  u. 


*  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  J?5. 
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c|iiest]Oi], — >vlio  may  be  the  arranger  of  this  writing 
and  the  author  of  it,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  its  com- 
pilation ? — he  expressly  says,  n  h  «c  V«c  tfi^aaaxta 
tcrropta,  that  the  history  which  has  descended  to  him 
decides  in  favour  of  Luke  or  Clemens  Romanus. 

However,  i^Topta  does  not  here  mean  history,  but 
it  is  accepted  in  the  general  sense— in  that  of 
information.  "  The  Epistle,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  (this  is  the  context  in  which  he 
explains  himself)  is  referred  to  Paul ;  but  as  to  the 
person,  who  gave  to  it  its  written  form,  God  only 
knows  the  truth.  The  xtrro^na  of  some  has  de- 
scended to  us,  who  say,  that  Clemens  Romanus  put 
it  together;  and  also  that  of  others,  who  account 
I^uke  to  have  committed  it  to  writing/'  If  some  tell 
a  different  story  from  others,  and  God  alone  knows 
the  truth  of  it,  the  expression  tffropta  cannot  here  be 
accepted  (othistonj.  Moreover,  idTopm  does  not  extend 
to  a  Judaic  or  Non-Judaic  original  text,  but  only 
refers  to  tlie  question,^who,  in  case  Paul  only  fur- 
nished the  ideas  which  another  wrote  down,  can  this 
otlier  be,  to  whom  this  merit  might  be  attributed  ? 

The  declarations  of  the  ancients  (as  they  are 
called)  are  therefore  only  conjectures,  which  were 
hazarded  in  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  style 
of  writing,  w  hich  they  conceived  themselves  to  have 
remarked  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  compared 
with  other  treatises  of  the  Apostle,  and  as  such  they 
do  not  restrict  our  investigations  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

According  to  internal  proofs,  the  original  writing 
was  certainly  not  Hebrew.  In  the  second  chapter^ 
7,  8,  the  author  quotes  the  passage  from  Psalm  viii* : 

'*  WHAT     IS     '  MAN  ? — YET    THOU     HAST      PLACED    ALL 


^  The  whole  of  lliis  cniicism  is  incorrect  and  unstipportcd,  and  at 
br  as  the  verse  is  here  cited,  it  is  incapable  of  affording  an  ar^iimciit 
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THINGS  UNDER  HIS  FEET,  iravra  VTreroSac  viro  rw  iroSbiir 

awTou*  To  this  ijTETaSac,  ^Ao«  ^«^^  pluced  under,  he  al- 
ludes in  a  series  of  seutences,  v*  5.  ou  yap  toIc  ayycXotc 

urcra^E  rtjv  oucovpvijv,  V.  8.    tv   yap  r<j>  i;7rora$<n  atrry    to 


iravra, 


ro 


iravra  uiroreray^fva. 

Now,  the  word  vwora^tjuv  does  not  exist  in  the  He- 
brew, but  is  expressed  by  circumlocution ;  tiou 
placedst  or  layedst  imder  his  feet,  r*73n  mn  X\rw  *?3.  If 


in  &vour  either  of  a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  original  text.  Tbat  Wo- 
raffffw  occurred  m  tliia  verse  in  the  LXX,  and  tbat  it  was  warranted 
by  the  Hebrew,  were  sufficient  authority  for  its  retention  by  at 
translator,  and  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  by  St.  Paul  in  tlie 
FatacBtinian  dialect,  it  were  natural  to  expect  his  translator  to  con- 
form himself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  phraseology  of  the  LXXn 
on  account  of  its  currency  among  the  Hellenists  and  Greek  Chris- 
tians.   But  Hug  denies  its  existence  in  the  Hebrew,  and  yet  gravely 

quotes  rbry  mn  r\rm  ^d.    what  then  i«  jmn  ryrw,  but 

vntTtkla.^  hvo  ?  and  if  the  one  corresponds  to  the  other,  what  argu- 
ment can  be  established  on  the  recurrence  of  the  word,  in  the  other 
instances  which  he  has  quoted?  OW  in  Daniel  vi.  14.  is  sitnilarly 
interpreted. 

But,  had  Hug  taken  the  whole  quotation  into  his  argument,  he 
might  have  found  in  it  a  presumptive  evidence,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  in  Hebrew*  The  first  chapter  asserts  and  vindicates  Christ's 
Divinity,  maintaining  tlie  inferiority  of  the  angels  to  hira,  which  sub- 
ject is  likewise  pursued  in  the  second,  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
species  of  proof,  the  present  quotation  from  the  8ih  Psalm  is  ad- 
duced, which,  as  it  stands  in  the  LXX  and  our  Greek  text,  is  sub- 
versive of  every  thin^,  which  has  preceded  it.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
we  find  the  term  D^rnK,  which  reconciles  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion, and  is  consentaneous  to  the  antecedent  reasoning :  this  the 
'IiXX  rendered  ayytXcn,  from  which  version  we  know  that  the  ancient 
Hellenists  rarely  varied,  except  in  quotations  from  memory,  conse- 
quently the  translator  of  this  Epistle  would  adopt  it  in  confonnity 
to  the  general  custom,  and  having  adopted  it,  would  retain  it  in  any 
argument  established  upon  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  ninth  verse  : 
•Ithough  this  adoption  and  retention  ( supposing  the  Epistle  to  have 
been  written  in  Hebrew)  could  never  prove  D^H/W  not  to  have 
bee&  St,  Paul's  expression  in  the  original.  See  p.  98  of  my  Sermons 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge. — Transfatw. 
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then  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  quoted  the  text  in 
Hebrew,  the  whole  reference  to  the  words  of  the 
text  is  lost,  and  the  passages  derived  from  or  refer- 
ring to  vwoTQ^a^  become  impracticable  in  Hebrew, 
through  the  repetition  of  the  whole  paraphrase. 
Could  he  indeed  have  written  this  ?  ^  Thou  hast  placed 
all  things  under  his  feet;  but  as  to  the  angels,  he 
placed  not  the  universe  under  their  feet ;  for,  as  he 
placed  all  things  under  his  feet,  he  excluded  nothing, 
which  he  did  not  place  under  his  feet :  we  see,  there* 
fore,  that  eveiy  thing  was  placed  under  his  feet* 

In  the  viiith  chapter  he  begins  to  speak  of  the 
promises  of  God  respecting  a  New  Covenant.  For 
this  he  quotes,  as  proof,  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31,  32.  where 
God  promises  a  rwifi  n'nx  a  New  Covenant,  one  differ- 
ent from  that,  which  he  had  established  with  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
argue,  that  a  New  Covenant,  mirrn  nna  ^at^^  Zm^Ktt, 
depreciated  and  weakened  the  old  one.  This  suc- 
cession of  ideas  he  continues  in  chapter  ix.,  and  de- 
scribes the  Ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant,  opposing  to  it 
the  Priest  and  Mediator  of  the  New  one  ;  vers.  14, 15. 

AVe  see  from  the  subject,  that  the  technical  word 
fxn2  must  have  been  chosen  for  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  and  the  fathers,  if  the  author  wrote  in 
Hebrew.  But  as  he  quoted  Jeremiah,  to  whose  words 
the  chain  of  his  sentences  is  linked,  and  whence  they 


'  If,  as  we  bave  proved,  the  word  corresponding  to  virfm^ac  be  m 
the  Hebrew  text  ofthui  Psalm^  the  whol^  of  these  objections  faU  to 
the  ground.  Consequently,  tbere  is  no  periphrasis,  but  merely  a 
simple  translation.  As  to  tbe  impracticability  of  rendering  the 
Apostle's  words  into  Hebrew,  everyone,  who  baa  the  Bh'gbtest  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  grammar,  must  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  tlie 
assertion  :  for  if  it  were  impracticable  in  Hebrew,  it  were  necessarily 
also  impracticable  in  tbe  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  i£thiopic  versions,  in 
wbicb,  ootwithatanding,  virorav9m  lias  iu  corresponding  tenni. — 
Tramla(or. 
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proceed  as  inferences,  much  more  was  he  obliged  to 
retain  the  word  nnn,  and  in  the  inferences  to  work 
upon  the  expression  of  the  Prophet.     The  supposi- 
tion, that  the  author  might  perhaps  here  have  used  * 
the  word  ]a*A^},  will  therefore  not  deceive  us. 

nnn  means  a  Covenant;  but  another  sense^  to 
which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  soon  after  transfers 

^  With  respect  to  the  extended  sense,  in  which  St.  Paul  used 
/in^,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Jews  in  later  times  con- 
sidered many  legal  engagements  to  be  included  under  the  term :  thiiSy 
in  Sanhedrin.  f.  10  tl.  we  read  of  J1\nn2  K^tCTI  U*^ih^  thtrty-six^ 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  accepted  the  word,  as 
it  was  accepted  in  his  day.  In  Numbers  xviii.  19.  and  other  places, 
it  stands  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Divine  Promises,  that  we 
may  without  violence  conceive  an  easy  metonymical  transition  from 
the  one  sense  to  another,  which  had  relation  merely  to  human  pro* 
mises  and  engagements.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  the  author's 
preceding  arguments  in  favour  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  in 
Palestine  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  p^ilH  may»  at  the  period  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  have  been  adopted  in  the  Palestinian  dialect; 
of  which  we  have  collateral  evidences  from  the  Targumin  and  the 
recurrence  of  IQaAaI}  in  Sjrriac.  If  then  we  call  to  mind,  that  the 
Jews  conceived  a  man's  last  Testament  to  be  a  Covenant  or  Jl^H^, 
and  observe  the  Arabic  translator  rendering  this  controverted  passage 

ixjc  Jl  t3^  and  sx^  J  tXfc  Testamentary  covenant^  and  more- 
over notice  the  Rabbinical  writers  resorting  to  D^^  VT/I  K"T 
as  the  derivation  of  V**^^*  ^^  cannot  accuse  the  Apostle  of 
impropriety  in  passing  from  the  one  word  to  the  other,  much  lesa 
can  we  hence  argue,  tliat  the  Hebrew  was  not  the  original  language 
of  this  Epistle. 

From  this  Hght,  in  which  a  Testament  was  regarded  £ur  and  wide 
in  the  East,  the  Koran  enumerated  testamentary  duties  among  the 
Divine  Statutes,  and  regarded  it  as  a  bond,  which  the  legatees  were 
compelled  to  observe,  which  notion  it  doubtless  retained  from 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Arabs.  Not  only  therefore  from 
this  universal  respect  paid  to  Testaments,  may  we  suppose  the 
Apostle  to  have  considered  the  ctQ^rftni  as  a  jyn:i ;  but  we  may  still 
further  retrace  its  classification  under  it  to  the  Laws  of  inheritance 
in  the  Pentateuch,  which  the  Jews  comprised  under  this  general  term. 
— Tranthtor. 
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it,  viz,  that  of  Testament,  on  which  account  Jesus 
died,  because  such  only  becomes  valid  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  testator,  it  confessedly  has  not.  If, 
however,  he  wrote  Greek  and  originally  quoted  the 
Greek  translation,  the  word  lia%Kn  was  the  correct 
expression.  It  comprises  not  only  the  first,  but  like- 
wise the  second  signification  of  Testament ;  but  it 
really  contained  the  data  for  the  reasoning,  which 
he  founded  upon  it  and  which  could  not  arise  from 
the  Hebrew, 

In  the  xth  chapter,  4,  5.  he  proves  that  henceforth 
the  ancient  offerings  have  ceased.  For  this  he  re- 
fers to  the  xlth  Psalm  vers.  7.,  where  a  person,  whom 
he  accounts  the  Messiah  entering  into  the  world, 
addresses  God ;— Thou  requirest  no  offerings,  but 
thou  hast  formed  for  me  a  body — that  I  may  fulfil 
thy  will.  Thence,  he  continues,  the  ancient  offerings 
are  of  no  more  avail,  and  7rotn<jat  &X?j^a  the  fulfilment 
of  the  will  is  commanded  instead  of  them,  vers.  9,  10, 
Conformably  to  this  will,  Iv  i^  BtXTj^an,  Jesus  once  for 
all  presented  the  offering  of  his  body  r>?v  w^oa^o^av 
T\)v  aw^QTov  as  a  general  expiation  from  sin. 

The  argument  turns  upon  this  passage  :  Thou 
wouldest  not  offerings,  but  gavest  to  me  a  body,  to 
perform  thy  will,  aufia  KarnpTiauj  fioi.  This  will,  Jesus 
accomplished  through  the  offering  of  his  own  body, 
cia  TTiv  wooff^o^av  roi;  aw^iaToCf  Consequently  the  passage 
was  fulfilled  and  all  other  offerings  cease.  Formerly 
the  offerings  were  numerous,  woXXaKig  Trpotr^fpwv,  vers. 
11.  for  all  these  the  single  offering  sufficed  fua  %tna, 
fiia  wf*o<Tfopa,  vers.  12,  13.,  which  was  for  ever  satis- 
factory, tie  TO  SinviKi^f  vers.  14-. 

The  offering  of  the  body,  irpo^^opa  rov  <ytiifiaroc,  this 
single  offering  instead  of  all,  pa  npoafopa,  refers  to 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  nutna  Kamprinu*  pot,  thou  gavest 
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to  me  a  body*     But  the  Psalm  in  the  ^  Hebrew  text 
contains  nothing  about  a  body,  but  says :  "  Thou 

^  Surenhusius  Bcemed  inclined  to  resolve  thia  difficulty,  by  pre- 
suming TV12  (fcarT/prcaw)  to  have  existed  in  some  MSS.  for  71^*^3, 
and  by  substituting  ^1^  for  D''i?K :  but  unfortunately  no  authority 
supports  bim  m  hia  inclination  : — dirta  certainly  occurs  for  cr<u^a  ixa 
several  Codices,  and  became  tbc  reading  in  Origcn's  He^caplar.  Lu* 
dovicus  Cappellus  says,  "  o-uijua  C€  KaTijpntrut  /iot,  in  Hebrso  autem 
est,  aures  pcrfordsti  mihif  h.  e.  mancipisti  me  tibi  in  perpetuuni, 
nempe,  jus.ta  legetn,  qute  est  Exod.  xxi.  G.  Videntur  autem  lxx. 
scripfiisse  cw/ict  c£  fit  KarripTwux  troi,  h.  e.  manctpdstl  me  tibi,  nam 
ffotfia  Graecis  intcrdum  mancipium  signiftcat,  unde  ilJud, 

tfittfiara  xoXXa  rpf^cif,  Kat  duifiara  iroXXa  fyiipciv.** 

Lambert  Bos  deemed  mrta  to  bave  been  the  original  reading,  wJjicli 
being  written  continud  serle 

IieEAHCACGTlA 

bcciime  corrupted  into 

HOEAIICACCOMA 

the  transcriber  having,  according  to  bis  conjectiire,  carelessly  resolved 
the  T  and  I  into  M,  and  then  added  another  C,  Kohler,  also,  pro- 
nounced wrm  to  have  been  the  original  reading  of  the  LXX, 

Another  question,  however,  may  arise  on  this  subject :— were  both 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  MSS,  ? — was  one  of  the  two  lost  from  the 
copies,  whence  our  present  Hebrew  text  is  taken  ?  We  discover  in  the 
iEthiopic  pj^-n  :  AJitrh  :  tS^t- :  hepuriJUd  thyJU,k  ihody) 

/or  tTie,  but  in  the  Arabic  we  observe  both  i^^.s»Xi  t43uM*j^  J  CL^JAcL 
jtJ^.M^  and  thou  hast  prepared  for  me  a  hody  ;  thou  hast  opened  wyJ 
ears.  Did  the  -^thiop  alter  the  words,  as  they  stood  in  the  version, 
whence  he  translated  them  for  the  sake  of  making  both  Testaments 
uniform?  or  did  the  Arab  retain  both,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding <he 
difficulty  altogether  ?  This,  indeed,  never  can  be  decided  ;  yet,  it 
ouifia  be  the  true  reading  of  the  LXX,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  it 
to  have  sustained  some  injury,  such  probably  as  Cappellus  suggests, 
which  the  /Ethiopic  in  a  certain  degree  confirms.  But,  inia  Se 
«f«TTjpTiff*»  fioi  and  criiJ^o  ct  fjt  KarripTwto  trot  Avill  signify  the  same 
thing — I.  e.  mancip^^i  me  tibi. 

We  must  likewise  remark,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Cur- 
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hast  bored  mine  ears,"  ^  bnnj  D^2T»^  a^d  in  a  Hebrew 
conaposition,  the  offering  of  the  body  deduced  from 
the  citation,  and  all  that  is  afterwards  said  about 
a  single  offering  which  rendered  all  others  superflu* 
ous,  would  not  be  established  in  its  major  proposition. 
It  was  only  the  Greek  text  of  the  Psalter,  which 
furnished  the  argument  and  secured  its  correctness. 
But  even  the  supposition,  that  these  words  were 
spoken  at  that  time  of  the  Messiah,  or  that  they 
refer  to  that  moment  tvken  he  entered  into  the  world, 

Sta   ittJfpyo^iivQq   ut;  rov  Koa/tiov  Xtytt,    VCrS,   5.,   IS   again 

founded  upon  the  words,  **  Thou  hast  Jormed  my 
hody^  without  which  words  there  exists  no  indica- 


celloeuB  received  ura  at  ver.  ^,  and  af^ioroc  for  ffw/xoroc  at  ver*  10. : 
tliat  in  the  former  Griesbach  noticed  <iria  (Syr,  post,  in  m.)  and  tliat 
White  found  it  on  the  margin  of  the  Philoxeniaii  version,  which  he 
edited  from  the  Ridleian  Codex, — that  in  the  latter,  roiJ  ot^iaroc  ac- 
cording to  Gricsbach  was  sanctioned  by  D**  E.  Clar.  Germ.  ||  =  7*|, 
Since  then  there  are  these  variations  in  the  passage  in  the  New  Te«- 
tamentj  since  Jerome  found  itTia  in  the  LXX,  aa  ia  apparent  from  hit 
version,  and  Cyril  and  Amobius  likewise  found  this  reading  in  ihat 
Tersion,  a  Copyiat  not  understanding  the  Jewish  legal  allusion  con- 
tained in  wrca  may  have  written  ^w^a  in  the  margin,  which  gradually 
found  its  way  into  the  text,  and  in  process  of  time  displaced  the 
original  reading.  In  Uiis  case  the  Translator  of  St.  Paul  would  pro- 
bably adopt  the  reading  then  current  in  the  LXX  ;  yet  from  the  vari- 
antes  leciiones  at  the  10th  v.,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  proof,  that  Paul 
miLii  have  written  ^13  or  ffw/ia,  can  thence  be  deduced,  as  Hug  infers. 
Both  expressions  being  equivalent  in  signification,  his  chain  of  argu* 
ment  will  not  be  affected,  whichever  be  retained,  consequently  the 
inference,  which  might  be  derived  from  the  one,  will  also  follow  from 
the  other.  Nor  are  the  words  iio  tifftp^ofiivo^  k\  t\  W  founded  on 
the  selection  of  o-JJ^a,  as  Hug  allcfres  ;  they  arc  rather  naturally  de- 
duced from  tlie  Psalmist's  words,  ^H^H  131^1  TTW^h  '*  ""  ^riRl  HJiT 
which  if  the  Psalm  be  referred  to  the  Messiah,  evidently  point  out 
the  time  stated  by  the  Apostle.  Therefore,  Hug's  arguments  re- 
specting this  reading  and  its  necessary  proof  of  the  language,  in 
which  the  Epistle  was  Mriltenj  fall  short  of  the  demonstration, 
which  the  author  ascribes  to  them. — Transhtor. 
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tion,  that  this  passage  is  to  be  understood,  as  reUu 
ting  to  the  entrance  of  the  Messiah  into  this  mortal' 
Ufe. 


SECTION  CXXXIX. 

Wb  have  scarcely  attained  the  end  of  one  diffi- 
cult question,  ere  another  still  more  difficult  awaits, 
us :  for  it  relates  to  the  author  of  this  treatise.  It  is 
in  the  collection  of  Paul's  works,  hut  by  what  right 
does  it  occupy  so  honourable  a  place  ? 

If  the  peculiarity  of  the  ideas  and  their  combina- 
tion, if  the  mode  of  thinking  be  a  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  author  and  to  the  recognition  of  him, 
as  the  composer  of  a  work,  this  writing  Recording 
to  my  judgment  is  by  Paul.  The  ideas,  which  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  matter  in  the  Epistle  to  the. 
Hebrews,  all  existed  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  were 
in  unison  with  his  train  of  thoughts,  whence  they 
passed  over  into  his  other  writings.  They  have  fre- 
quently penetrated  into  the  connection  of  other 
ideas,  but  have  not  received  this  circumstantial 
development,  because  they  were  not,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  objection  in  question,  but  secondary 
ideas  connected  with  others. 

One  of  the  principal  views,  from  which  he  consider- 
ed the  institutions  of  public  worship  and  ordinances 
of  the  Jews,  (for  such  it  peculiarly  was)  according  to 
the  guidance  of  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  applied  all  these  enactments  to  Christ  and 
his  religion,  does  not  only  appear  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  but  is  even  there  laid  down  in  the 
same  words,  with  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
represents  it  All  these  things,  (Paul  says  there), 
are  only  <^wo  twv  /ufAXovriDv,  Coloss.  ii.  17. ;  so  here 
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alsio  they  arc  only  accounted  aKta  twp  ^uXXovrutv 
a-yaSwi/,  Hcb.  X.  1.,  viii.  5.,  as  ineffectual  symbols 
of  salvation  and  forgiveness,  types  or  shadows  of 
things,  of  which  the  coming  religion  should  contain 
the  truth,  viz.  the  tiling  itself  \ 

Paul  has  occasionally  given  specimens  of  these 
modes  of  application,  from  which  wc  may  observe 
in  what  manner  the  development  must  have  takeji 
place  from  this  view  according  to  his  ideas,  and  in 
how  great  a  degree  the  whole  mode  of  treatment  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  according  to  his 
genius.  He  represents  to  us  (Romans  iii.  25.)  oiu" 
sanctification  through  the  death  of  Jesus  by  a  type 
from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  says,  that 


^  This  declaration  (because  even  Philo  establishes  a  like  principle: 
ra  fiiv  ptfta  tuh'  j^prjff^o^i'  ffctnc  rtFOC  Cfaavii  tntt^arwy  I'wai,  dc  am- 
Jui.  ling,)  is  the  chief  reason,  whence  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  btely  ileelareil  to  be  an  Alexandrian  production.  £ich'» 
horn  fi  Inrroduction  to  the  New  Testament,  5rJ  vol.  2d  part,  k  259, 
p.  'i'%'2.  As  if  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colusaians  had  not  pra- 
ceeded  from  the  same  idea  ;  a  kart  oKia  nov  ^iXXo^-r*.**',  ro  ct  (rtMifia  tov 
Xpierov.  Secondly,  as  the  Alexandrians  subjoined  a  sccrt't  sense  to 
the  histories  of  the  ancient  Jewish  world,  and  referred  the  events  to  a 
higher  object,  so  does  the  Epi:>tle  to  the  Hebrews  proceed*  But  in 
this  he  is  not  singular,  as  we  perceive  from  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 6.  and  1 1., 
and  from  Rom.  v.  14.,  where  Adam  on  account  of  the  universality  of 
the  consequences,  is  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  ruiroc  tov  fiiKXtyvroCf  ef. 
1  Peter  iii.  20,  21.  Both  the  ideas  are  tbererore  not  exclusively  Alex- 
andrian ;  they  are  also  Paulino,  and  we  observe  in  them  the  learned 
education  and  opinions  of  the  age,  of  which  Paul  makes  use,  both 
among  and  against  his  eotemporaries.  What  could  be  more  like 
Philo  than  the  dXXtjyttpovfttya,  Galat.  iv.  f  I— ;)!.,  compared  with 
Philo  de  Cherubim,  init.  ?  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  first  parr, 
Section  5.,  for  the  sake  of  concluding  from  the  spirit  of  tlic  age  in 
the  adduction  of  proofs  and  treatment  of  the  »acred  books,  to  which 
days  the  Pauline  Epistles  come  nearest.  Lastly,  this  scholar 
quotes  also  particular  phrase:),  in  which  Philo  and  the  Epistle  to  tho 
Hebrews  approximate  to  each  otlitT,  p,  447.  Bui  tliis  eoiucideuce 
not  only  occurs  in  that  of  the  Hebrews,  but  in  till  the  Epistles  oi 
Paul,  as  may  be  easily  expected  between  eotemporaries. 
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God  has  set  him  up '  as  the  operculum  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which  on  the  feast  of  expiation 
was  fumigated  (with  iucense)  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices,  (yet  may  we  also  explain,  if 
we  chuse,  the  word  IXaarnpiov  as  an  offering  of  expia- 
tion) that  he  might  blot  out  sin  in  his  blood.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  v*  2.  he  invests  the  death 
of  Jesus  in  a  priestly  allusion,  by  means  of  which 
he  offered  himself  up  for  us  and  brought  himself 
as  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet 
smelling  savour,"  consequently  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Priest  and  a  sacrifice. 

We  shall  not  also  find  typical  significations 
Btrange  to  the  Hebrews,  if  the  tabernacle  be  an 
emblem  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  the  holy  of 
holies  in  Heaven,  ("  Heb.  viii.  3.  6.  ix.  24.)  and  if  we 


I  IXaonjptor,  in  tlie  New  Testamentj  generally  implies  {a»  Hug 
also  admits)  a  propitiatory  victim  or  sacrifice,  and  on  this  significa 
tion,  Chrysostom^  Origen}  and  several  of  the  fathers  strongly  insist- 
ed.    This  sense  may,  indeed,  be  derived  from  Lev.  xU.  15.  15,  16. 

Bui  Hug  seems  to  prefer  that  of  pr&pitiatormm^  and  in  his  para* 
phrase  of  the  Apostle's  words  manifestly  has  borne  in  mind  Fhilo*s 
and  Theophylact's  definition  of  it|  (ro  iroi^a  njc  Kifiurov)  the  first  of 
whom  (deprofugistp,  ^65,)  explains  it  to  be  in  its  ulterior  or  typical 
sense  ^i/iyjjua  rijc  '^ew  Avyttfitht^,  Theodoret,  however,  on  this 
chapter,  thus  describes  the  tXao-Tjjpto*'  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  : — ro 
•XaorTjpio*'  ireraXoy  ifv  ')(pvffovr'  iwtx^iro  Ct  rp  Kiflurrf"  iicartpt^Ber  Be 

lytvtTo  trjXrj  rovOiov  if  iVfiivtta.—  TransUttOf, 

*°  Types  of  one  description  or  anotlier  prevailed  in  every  symbo- 
lical religion.  The  Jews  probably  were  inclined  to  them  before 
Moses,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  j^gyptians  were  from  the  most  un- 
fathomable antiquity  addicted  to  figurative  representations  of  celes- 
tial things.  The  Thalmudists  indulged  similar  notions  both  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  which  have  been  repeatedly  cited,  and  not 
only  they,  but  also  the  followers  ofZerdusht  accounted  **etery  thing 
on  earth  a  type  and  shadaw  of  things  in  Heaccn  r  Hence  as  we  may 
be  convinced  from  an  inspection  of  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  the 
j»^  was  the  irpu^orvwoc  of  the  human  soul.  Cf.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
V.  i.  p.  657. 
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perceive  (1  Cor.  x.)  the  passage  through  the  Arabian 
sea  treated  as  a  type  of  baptism,  &c.  as  a  ruTroc,  the 

former  there  being  aynrutra  twv  aX»?&ii»a)v. 

This  principle  and  the  interpretations  deduced 
from  it,  are  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
only  casual  traits,  which  are  rather  noticed  than  de- 
tailed, which  nevertheless  prove,  that  the  contem- 
plations, with  ^vhich  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so 
amply  abounds,  were  at  a  much  earlier  period  formed 
in  his  mind^  that  they  already  existed  in  it,  and 
would  have  proceeded  from  it  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  if  his  object  had  required  him  to  treat  more 
extensively  of  them, 

Paul,  when  be  considered  the  ancient  ceremonial 
institutions  merely  as  shadows,  to  none  of  which  a 
pardoning  efficacy  belonged,  became  bound  to  an- 
swer the  question,  whence  forgiveness  and  the  Divine 
mercy  were  obtained,  and  had  been  obtained  by 
worthy  men  of  old,  if  no  medium  were  provided  for 

So  also  in  the  other  iiustance  adduced  from  tbc  Brst  Eptitle  to  ihe 
Corintbiana,  the  Cloud,  which  attended  the  Israelites  in  their  migTa- 
tions,  was  esteemed  a  type  of  Baptism  by  the  Jews.  Hence  we  read 
in  Pirki  Eliezcr,  c.  4*.  pyH  iTH  H^^ID  TH^  n^nitf  *?D  »*?» 
ilD^/DD*  We  moreoYer  remark  the  mantia  called  in  dilferent 
writers  Om*l  p?D  spirituai  food,  and  probably  in  allusion  to 
Pa.  Ixxviii,  2.^.  ^ril3K*?D  pTD  angcW  fowL  In  like  manner,  the 
rock  mentioned  in  the  context  is  said  by  Rashi  to  have  emitted 
rpiritual  ttaters^  VTJ  DP^jmi  D^D,  and  an  anonymous  Kabbi  apud 
Bartenomm  enters  into  a  long  detail  of  its  miraculous  properties, 
among  which  we  find  that  it  followed  the  congregation,  to  which 
St.  Paul  has  by  some  been  conceived  to  allude.  We  might  adduce  a 
longer  series,  but  these  wiU  suflSce  to  sliow,  that  the  Jews  had  some- 
what similar  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  Syrtac  rersion  (it  may  however  be  noticed)  states  this  typical 
baptism  to  have  been  performed  [^0^0    ,«^   whence  the  j^thioi>ic 

proceeded  to  the  absoluteassertion  Yf^^^^t^  I  /^'4*utnj>  00»; 

^^f^fh ;  njc^^r ;  (Dno/hC :;  **^at  moscs  hapazcdthan  au 

in  the  cloud  and  in  the  seaL.^Transtator, 
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them  in  the  Law.  Had  not  satisfaction  been  given 
on  this  point,  the  preceding  would  have  been  in- 
consistent, and  the  solution  of  the  question  would 
belong  to  a  theory,  without  which  it  could  have  iia 
existence* 

This  was  peculiar  to  him  and  had  often  been  declared 
by  him.  For,  he  asserts,  that  this  was  not  a  result  of 
religious  actions  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but 
of  faith,  rtjc  -jriffTiwc,  With  this  word  he  connected  a 
particular  idea,  such  as  none  of  the  other  Apostles 
did.  Uttrrt^  referred  to  tTrayyiXta,  to  a  Divine  annun- 
ciation  of  institutions  appointed  for  human  happi- 
ness, and  is  the  confidence  and  unshaken  hope,  that 
they  will  be  fulfilled,  Rom.  iv.  16—18.  20.  Gal. 
iii,  5.,  &c. 

This  notion  of  the  Apostle  is  a  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  contentSj  (c.  x.  38. — xii.  4.  and 
in  several  passages  besides,)  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Apostle  has  elsewhere  described  it,  elucidated 
it  by  accessory  ideas,  and  adorned  it  with  proofs,  so 
it  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul  deli- 
neated it,  Rom.  viii.  24 — 26.,  in  a  periphrasis,  as 
hope,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  seen  and  per- 
ceived ;   ikwiq  pXcTro^tvii  ovK  k(T7iv  kXiriQ — ^   oi  /3X£7ro/iiv, 

iXmtofiiv,  etc.     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this 
delineation   is  comprised  in  a  definition,  xi.  1.  tXtri- 

This,  according  to  Paul,  secures  to  us  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  professors  of  every  religion,  iva  kow 
yui^i^a  kw  tXirtSi  Rom.  V.  2.  In  Heb.  iii.  6.  it  guaran- 
tees to  us  likewise  a  Kav^n^a,  which  he  calls  Kaxr^n^ia 

TflQ   cXtTiSoC. 

From  this  confidence  full  of  hope  he  and  the 
author  of  our  Epistle  understood  the  scriptural  pas-, 
sage;  "the  just  shall  live   by  faith,"    Gal,   iii,  8. 
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Heb*  X,  38.  In  consequence  of  this  it  happened,  ac- 
cording to  both,  that  Abraham  and  Sarah,  persons 
dead  with  regard  to  procreation,  obtained  a  son, 
Rom.  iv.  19.;  Gal,  iii,  7.;  Heb.  xi.  12.  It,  (this 
w((jTic,  which  was  built  on  the  tTra-jrytXia)  was  that, 
which  made  him  the  friend  of  God  before  the  law, 
and  which  has  become  an  example  and  medium  of 
forgiveness  for  all  in  the  law,  &:c. 

Thus  they  coincide  in  the  same  notion  of  faith,  in 
its  ^  reference  to  the  iwayyi'kia,  in  its  justifying  con- 
sequences, in  the  proofs  and  patterns  in  confirmation 
of  the  maintained  inefficacy  of  the  law  and  the  legal 
institutions ;  and  merely  differ  in  this  respect,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contends  for  it  through 
a  number  of  examples,  vt(j>og  ^a^rv^tDv;  tiiat  TrttrrfCf  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  is  opposed 
in  strong  terms  to  the  law  and  to  the  cpya  vo^ov ; 
but  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this  harsh 
antithesis  is  avoided  and  enveloped  in  forbearance, 
that  in  the  other  Epistles  wtfTm  ug  'Ir/aouv  Xocffrov  is 
absolutely  defended  as  the  only  means  of  justifica- 
tion, but  that  in  this,  it  is  defined,  and  expected  from 
the  reader  as  an  inference,  without  any  conclusion 
being  distinctly  drawn. 

Origen,  therefore,  had  a  very  correct  view  of  it, 
when  he  maintained,  that  ra  votj^ara  fuv  TlavXov  ««« : 
for  in  reality  this  composition  contains  the  views  of 
the  Apostle,  his  ideas,  and  not  merely  detached  ideas^ 
but  a  whole  series  of  them  on  one  subject. 

We  also  find  here  his  figures  and  favorite  expres- 
sions :  we  will,  for  instance,  only  cite  those,  which 


■  It  is  true,  that  Paul  connected  fft<mc  with  cVayyfXta,  but  not 
that  this  is  his  exclusive  idea,  in  the  use  of  the  word*  Various  ex- 
amples of  its  more  extensive  sense  in  his  Epi^des  may  be  seen  in 
Schlcusneri  Lexic.  in  voce, — TmfulaUtr. 
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refer  to  instruction.     The  word  of  God  in  Paul  is  a 
fword,  Ephes.  vi,  17.  so  also  it  is  in  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Instruction  for  beginners  and  weak  persons  is  mM, — 
for  strong  persons  it  is  j3ptt>;m  and  impea  r(to<pri,  strong 
food,  Heb.  v.  13. ;    1  Cor.  iii.  2.    The  first  are  vnwioi, 
1  Cor.  iii.  1. ;  Heb.  v.  13. ;  their  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  ^roiyjua,  Galat.  iv.  9. ;  Heb.  vi.  12.     But  the 
grounded  in  the  faith,  on  the  contrary,  are  nXuot, 
Heb.  V*  li. ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.,   and  their  condition  is 
T£X«t(yri?c,  Coloss.  iii.  14.;  Heb.  vi.  1.     Whoever  now 
is  farther  inclined  to  compare  the  Apostle's  choice  of 
terms  respecting  the  work  of  redemption,  the  alle- 
gorical turns  and  phrases  of  which  he  has  made  use 
in  explanation  of  it,  will  here  also  again  discover 
Paul. 

Besides  the  ideas  and  metaphors,  a  number  of 
Paul's  favourite  words  and  phrases  are  conspicuous 
in  this  discourse,  some  of  which  the  diligent  Wet- 
stein  has  collected  %  whose  collection  has  been  sub- 
sequently considerably  augmented  p. 


SECTION  CXL, 


As  the  internal  reasons  declare  so  plainly  and  em- 
phatically in  favour  of  Paul,  it  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble^ that  we  have  to  fear  a  different  result  from  the 
historico-critical  investigation.  We  must,  how- 
ever, make  it  onr  law  not  to  decide  from  individual 
declarations  or  detached  testimonies :  but  impar- 
tially to  form  and  pronounce  our  opinion  from  an 
inspection  of  the  whole  history  of  our  Epistle. 

Eusebius,  when  he  exhibits  the  ideas  of  the  au- 

0  Nov.  Test.  T,  ii.  p,  S86. 

^  Chr.  Frid.  Schmid.  f  listor.  Aiiti4|.  and  Viadicat.  Canonis,  \  %i9, 
p.  262—65. 
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cients  respecting  that  which  is  called  the  Canon^ 
includes,  among  the  Biblical  books  which  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  the  fourteen  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  at  that  time  comprised  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament,  without  a  reservation,  as  to  one 
of  them  \  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  this  his  view 
was  more  directed  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  com- 
munities than  to  the  Latin.  For  they  were  those  with 
which  he  must  have  been  best  acquainted  with  regard 
to  their  opinions  and  convictions,  on  account  of  his 
language,  residence,  literary  education,  and  the  li- 
braries (at  Caesarea  and  /Elia  Capitolina)  whence  he 
derived  his  documents.  But  besides  this  passage  he 
has  explained  himself  more  clearly  in  another. 
"  Fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  (he  says)  arc  generally 
acknowledged  and  authentic,  TrpoSrjXoi  kqi  aa^trc,  yet, 
I  must  not  here  conceal,  that  some  depreciate  that  to 
the  Hebrews,  under  the  pretext,  that  the  Roman 
Church  objects  to  it  V  Whether  these  some  may  be 
Latins,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  con- 
nection, or  these  rti/t c  may  be  Greeks ;  it  is  unim- 
portant, as  far  as  it  regards  the  main  point  In  the 
first  case,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  second  case  it  is  only  an 
exception  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Greeks, 
which  existed  in  individuals,  from  respect  or  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  which  pre- 
supposes, according  to  the  acknowledged  exceptio 
firmat  regulam,  that  the  Greek  Church,  taken  as  a 
whole,  did  not  think,  as  these  some  thought,  respect- 
ing the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  recognized  it. 
Jerome,  who  had  certainly  read  a  great  number 


'  Euaeb.  H.  E.  L.  iii.  c.  25. 
'  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iii\  5. 
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of  the  writings  of  Christian  Greece,  did  not  thae- 
fore  exaggerate,  when  he  maintained  in  the  letter  to 
Dardanus,  that  it  ever  had  been  decided  by  aO  the 
Greek  writers,  ab  omnibus  retro  EcclesiastieU  Graei 
Sermonis  scriptoribus,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of 
the  treatise  to  the  Hebrews. 

Origen  expresses  himself  just  as  explicitly  respect- 
ing THE  ANTiENTS  ; — this  word,  when  used  by  a  man 
in  the  third  century,  receives  a  signification  of  great 
authority,  and  seems  to  approximate  us  to  the  days 
of  the  Apostles ;  "  not  without  reason,"  (says  he) 
"  have  the  antients  transmitted  to  us  this  Epistle  as 
a  work  of  Paul '." 

Before  and  after  him,  witnesses  from  the  Alex- 
andrine school  appeared  in  favour  of  this  document 
Dionysius,who  is  known  from  his  researches  respect- 
ing the  Apocalypse,  as  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
teacher,  decides  here  in  favor  of  Paul  \  Clemens, 
earlier  than  both  defended  the  Pauline  origin  of 
this  Epistle. 

At  Alexandria  they  also  did  not  proceed  so  easily 
and  inconsiderately  in  investigations  of  this  nature. 
This  city,  as  it  is  well  known,  always  possessed  a 
great  number  of  able  grammarians,  who  labored 
with  critical  acumen  on  the  writings  of  the  antient 
classical  authors,  improved  the  text  where  it  had 
sufiTered,  and  separated,  according  to  critical  prin- 
ciples, authentic  works  from  spurious. 

'^^^  <^"tical  genius  extended  itself  also  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  to  this  Epistle  by 

St^iJ V,"^^   ''^^''^^^^«^'  *^^  its  style  was 
strikingly   different    from   the  language   of   Paul. 

•  Ov  yap  ehf,  oi  'Apvaco*  *AySptc  .Lr   it     x 
Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  vi.  25.  ^*'^*'*'  «vr,7v^^apa?c5«i«i«. 

'  Euseb.  H.E.L.  vi.  41. 
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Notwithstanding  this  observation,  which  seemed  to 
consign  it  without  hesitation  to  another  composer, 
nobody  ventured  to  decide  it  not  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Apostle.  So  great  w  as  the  conviction, 
that  it  could  not  be  shaken  by  good  arguments 
against  it. 

Ways  and  means  were  devised  to  harmonize  these 
points.  The  liypotheses  of  Clemens  and  others,  of 
which  Origen  speaks,  and  then  his  ow^n,  which  the 
latter  added  to  them,  are  so  many  attempts  to  re- 
concile the  difference  of  style  with  history  and  the 
declarations  of  past  ages,  which  were  in  favor  of 
Paul. 

Clemens,  in  particular,  quotes  to  us  a  more 
antient  assertion  of  an  illustrious  teacher  to  this 
effect.  He  calls  him  t/ie  decerned  old  man,  (who, 
according  to  the  connexion  of  the  discourse,  is  Pan- 
tsemis,)  who  investigates  the  cause  of  Paul  not  pre- 
fixing his  name  and  his  title,  an-offroXoc  to  this 
Epistle "-  I  must  here  confess,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  was  possible,  that  in  more  modern  times  an 
Alexandrian  could  have  been  proposed  as  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  since,  in  the  Alexandrian  church 
itself,  the  decision  in  favor  of  Paul  approximates  so 
closely  to  the  first  century.  Where  should  it  be 
better  know^n  than  at  Alexandria,  if  the  Epistle  was 
composed  by  any  Alexandrian  ? 

To  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Panta;nus,  it  has 
been  recently  asserted,  that  he  had,  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  doubtfully  proposed  to 
himself  the  question,  "  Why  does  not  Paul  call 
himself  an  Apostle  in  it  ?'*  It  is  surprising,  how  a 
scholar  of  this  eminence  could  have  written  any 


*•  Clera.  Al.  Hypotypos.  apud  Eustb.  H,  E,  L.  vi.  c.  H.  accord* 
iijg  to  Rob,  Stepb.  p«C'2. 
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thing  90  hastily.  Did  Clemens  or  Origen  ever  enter- 
tain any  doubt  about  the  Epistle,  because  they  pro- 
posed questions  to  themselves  on  the  subject  ?  Did 
Julius  Africanus,  and  others  before  him,  doubt  re- 
specting Matthew  and  Luke,  because  they  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  their  difference  in  the  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  ?  Long  before  him,  Tatian,  when  he 
was  yet  at  Rome  and  yet  orthodox,  drew  up  Biblical 
vpojiXrifiaTa,  which  he,  and  after  him  Rhodon,  pro- 
mised to  solve  *.  This  must  have  taken  place  more 
at  Alexandria  than  any  where  else,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  w^olSXttfiara  and  tiTv^^Tu  'O/inpuca,  Xu<Ttic 
IriTij^aruiv  *Ofiijf>iK*.>v  and  the  like  propositions.  Let 
us,  as  it  is  reasonable,  return  to  the  assertion  of  fAe 
deceased  old  man ;  he  says,  *'  Because  the  Lord  was 
sent  among  the  Jews  (Heb.  iii.  L)  as  Apostle  of  the 
Almighty,  Paul,  as  his  mission  was  especially  directed 
to  the  Gentiles,  was  too  modest  to  sign  himself  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,  from  reverence  to  the  Lord,  and 
though,  from  exuberance  of  zeal,  he  sent  forth  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  still  an  Apostle  and 
Herald  to  the  Gentiles."  That  which  Pantaenus  is 
said  to  have  doubted,  he  here  supposes  not  to  be 
doubted ;  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  that  for  two  reasons  he  refrained  from  the  cus- 
tomary introduction,  "  Paul  the  Apostle,"  etc. 

In  Lower  -^gypt  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
maintained  its  rank  immediately  after  that  to  the 
Galatians,  until  about  the  fourth  century,  as  we 
see  from  the  numerical  succession  of  the  chapters  in 
the  Codex  Vuticmms  ^ :— not  before  the  times  of  Atha^ 
nasius  was  it  placed  after  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  where  it  occupies  its  place  in  the 


I 


I 


I 


■  Euseb.  H.E.L,  v.  c.  13. 

'  Hug,  de  Antiquitate  Codicis  Vaticani,  pp.  25,  t4. 
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Egyptian  books.  In  the  version  of  Upper  -^gypt 
it  stood  even  before  that  to  the  Gahitians,  imme- 
diately after  the  second  to  the  Corinthians ',  which 
is  worthy  of  remark  as  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
ancient  opinion  of  /Egypt, 

Jerome  adds  to  his  preceding  account  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  Greek  teachers,  also  that  of  the 
Oriental  churches  %  to  which  he  was  for  a  long  time 
a  neighbour  in  his  solitary  abode  at  Bethlehem. 
His  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  assertion  of  Au- 
gustin,  that  the  Epistle  in  the  Oriental  churches 
occupies  its  rank  among  the  canonical  writings  ^ . 

Ephraem,  Syria's  most  illustrious  teacher,  refers 
in  many  places  to  this  essay ;  adding  also  the  cha- 
racter, which  suits  the  author,  under  the  appellation 
of  TUE  Apostle".  Jacob  of  Nesibis,  Ephrasm's 
teacher,  composed  in  the  third  century,  several 
Syriac  works,  some  of  which  have  reached  us  in  an 
Armenian  translation.  In  these  he  refers  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the  designation  of  the 
author  as  the  Apostle  and  the  late  Apostle"*. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we 
find  in  Upper  Syria  not  merely  individual  teachers, 
but  an   assembly  of  teachers,   viz.   the   Synod  of 

■  Zoega,  Catalogus  Codicum  Copticor.  in  Musco  Borgiano  L  iii. 
Codd.  Sahid.  N,  lxxx*  |».  18(3.  Engelbrccht,  Fragmenta  Basmurico- 
Coptica*  p»  25, 

*  NostriB  dicendum  est,  banc  EpiHtolam,  qus  inscribitur  ad 
Hebra^os,  non  ttolum  al>  Ecclesiis  ori£nti»,  (led  ab  omnibui  retr6 
£cc1e«ia^ticis  Gra;ci  Sermonis  Scriptoribus,  quasi  PauH  Apostoli» 
su&cjpii — £  pis  tola  ad  Dardan* 

^  Ad  Hebra30S  quoque  Epistola,  quamquam  nonnullis  incerta  sit 
....  magis  mc  movet  auctoritaa  Ecclesiarum  OncntaIium»  qus 
lianc  eiiam  in  canonicis  habenL  l^xpos,  in  EpisL  ad  Rom.x/w* 
Opp.  Edit.  BasiL  p.  U80. 

^  Ephriem  Opp.  i>yr*  t.  i.  p.  400, 

•"  Galland.  BrblioUi,  Pjiir.  t.  v,  16.  and  p.  88. 
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Aiitioch,  which  sent  to  Paul  of  Saraosata,  before  liis 
removal,  a  summons,  in  which  it  refers  to  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  among  them  cites  the  passages,  Heb^  ii. 
14*  iv,  15.  and  xi.  26",     In  the  second  century  we 
appeal  to  the  oldest  translation  of  the  Syrians,  as  a 
monument  of  their  faitli  and  of  their  convictions 
with  regard  to  the  canon  ;  this,  however,  although 
it  excludes  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  from  its 
Codex,   contains   nevertheless  the   Epistle    to   the 
Hebrews,  which,  as  we  have  before  proved,  where 
|ave  spoke  of  this  translation,   is  a  genuine  and  an 
[original  part  of  it. 

If  we  consult  the  heretics,  we  know  that  Manes, 
-whose  school  extended  itself  particularly  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  referred  to  the  authority  of  this 
Epistle,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  assertion, 
that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  do  not  derive 
their  origin  from  one  and  the  same  author  ^ 

The  Melchisedekians,  originating  from  Theodotus, 
(a^yupa/jo(j3oc  or  rpatrfiitrji?)  elevated  Melchisedek 
above  Christ,  and  borrowed  their  proofs  for  it  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Heb.  vii.  3.  and  vii. 
4.  7  ^  In  the  second  century,  the  Montanists,  who 
made  their  appearance  in  Phrygia,  and  afterwards 
repaired  towards  the  West,  did  the  same.  These 
founded  their  principal  doctrine  of  distinction  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vi.  4.,  as  we  shall 
soon  see* 


I 


I 
I 
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•  Mansii  Collect.  Concii  t.  i.  p.  1034, 

'  Epiphan.  Haer.  lxvi.  §  74.  Ed.  Petav.  dm  iraXir  \iy€i  6  avroc' 
MavrfCf  oit  cvvarat  ei'oc  At^aoKaXov  cii/ai  fraXaia  Kat  Kaivn  iia^T/jKri' 
*f  ft€y  yap  irakmovrm  »>/J*pa>'  U  rf/jcpac,  if  h  dvaicaivil^crai  Iffxtpar 
ifoS'  ii^€pay'  irdy  yap  waXaiovfitfOf  Kat  y-qpatrKov  tyyvQ  dfavurfiov 
ytt^trai,     Hcb.  vuLl5. 

"  Epiphan.  xxxv.  seu  tv.  §  1.  Hebr.  vii,  S.  §  8.  Heb,  fii.  4.  7.  cf, 
TertuHian,  dtf  prcescript*  tofvards  tht  end» 
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In  this  loDg'Sanctioned  dignity  and  veneration 
these  writings  remained,  free  from  attack,  in  the 
East  and  among  the  Greeks;  and  until  the  times 
of  Arius  no  Ecclesiastical  society  among  these  na- 
tions was  known  to  have  contradicted  the  Epistle. 
The  Arians  were  the  first  among  the  Greek  Com- 
munities, whom  history  accuses  of  having  denied  it 
to  have  been  by  Paul  ^ 

This  circumstance  confers  no  little  weight  on  the 
assertions  of  Eusebius,  where  he  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  Epistle,  and  recommends  his  liistorical  character, 
which  was  not  misled  to  be  unfaithful  to  history, 
from  inclining  to  one  party.  Theodoret  also  referred 
the  Arians,  respecting  this  Epistle,  to  the  example 
of  this  their  fellow-believer,  that  they  might  edify 
themselves  and  learn  moderation  from  it'. 


The  primitive  ages  of  the  Church  at  Rome  afford 
to  us  an  illustrious  witness  for  this  Epistle,  viz.  Cle- 
mens, who  there  mounted  the  chair  of  the  Apostles 
after  their  death.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  community 
at  Corinth,  he  quotes  passages  from  it»  as  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  have  already  observed,  and  as  we  our- 
selves miiy  perceive,  from  the  treatise  which  has 
descended  to  us.  He  does  not  indeed  cite  it  with 
the  name  of  the  Apostle,  but  without  mentioning 
the  author,  makes  use  of  this  writing  with  the  au- 
thor's own  expressions,  auroXf££i)(pnff«^«voc,  B,ndjuxtd 
verborum  gitoque  ordinem  ^  But  he  has  pointed  out 
the  author  by  name  in  no  book  of  the  New  Testament 
from  which  he  has  borrowed  passages,  except  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  because  his 

^  Theodoret.  Prolog,  in  Epist,  ad  Hcbr,    Epiphan.  Hatres,  Lxtx. 
§  27. 

*  Theodoret.  Prolog,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 
^  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iii.  c.  St.     Hiaronyni.  in  CataL  v.  Clem. 
l12 
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essay  likewise  was  directed  to  them,  and  a  reference 
to  the  Apostle  by  name  was  very  conformable  to  the 
guhject  and  circumstances.  From  the  citations, 
which  Clemens  has  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  would  first  of  all  conclude  no  more  than 

Eusebius  ;    on  /ttj   nov  vwapy^u  to  cri^'yyfia^a.       But  We 

must  call  to  mind,  that  Eusebius,  in  his  statement  of 
it,  seems  modestly  to  have  cast  a  polemical  side- 
glance  at  the  Western  Church,  to  which  he  opposes 
the  Greeks,  which  corroborates  the  most  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  monument  of  Rome,  that  they  did 
not  account  the  Epistle  as  a  more  modern  writing, 
but  that  they  reckoned  it  among  the  other  works  of 

Paul  I   oStv  uKOTii}*:  tSo^ev  avTo  rotg  XoiwotQ  iytcaraXi^nvai 
ypa fit fiaai  tow  'AttootoXou, 

Irenajus  also  in  the  book,  7r«pt  imXiitm*  Biafo^wv, 
has  given  extracts  from  it  \  yet  we  know  not  whether 
they  were  given  with  the  name  of  the  author ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  books  against  the  heretics 
he  has  so  carefully  avoided  the  application  of  it,  that 
here  and  there  only  faint  traces  of  it  are  perceptible "". 

Whence  can  we  explain  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
Greek  Teacher  in  this  last  work?  I  believe  that  it 
may  be  justly  explained  from  the  times  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  His  ecclesiastical  connexions 
linked  him  to  the  Westerns,  among  whom  he  acted 
witli  reputation  and  authority.  These  were  actively 
employed  by  means  of  the  sect  of  the  Kataphrygians, 
or  Montanists*  He  himself  had,  on  account  of  these, 
executed  commissions  from  the  Gaulish  communities 
to  Eleutherus,  at  Rome",  ere  he  had  yet  com- 
posed his  haeresiological  work '.    The  third  Book  of 
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Euseb,  H,  E.  L.  v,  c.  27. 

Massuet  Disscrtat.  in  Iren.  D.  iii.  art.  1 1 

Eusch.  H.  E.  L.  V,  c.  47. 

Massuet  Dissertate  ii,  art.  li«  47« 
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it  was  not  written  before  the  latter  times  of  Eleu- 
therus,  and  the  whole  first  appeared  under  his  suc- 
cessor* 

These  now  (the  Montanists)  defended  their  dogma, 
that  they  who  had  become  gnilty  of  very  grievous 
crimes,  could  no  more  be  admitted  into  the  Church, 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  c.  vi.  4,  5.  This 
was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  proofs,  as  we 
conclude  from  Jerome  ^ 

But  even  without  his  testimony  the  actual  singu- 
larity in  the  conduct  of  a  zealous  Montanist  must 
convince  us  of  it.  Tertullian  vigorously  defended, 
from  Heb.  vi.  4.  5,  the  Montanist  doctrines,  in  his 
book  de  Pudtciti/r,  which  he  particularly  composed 
in  favour  of  their  assertion,  and  insisted  on  this 
passage  with  a  degree  of  application,  that  he  be- 
stowed on  no  other  of  his  arguments. 

If  therefore  the  Teachers  of  the  Latin  Church 
made  use  of  the  Epistle  with  difiidence  and  distrust 
until  they  finally  rejected  it,  history  furnishes  us  with 
causes,  which  render  this  conceivable.  For,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  answer  the  argument,  the  different  at- 
tempts which  the  ancients  made  to  that  effect  might 
inform  us. 

Irenseus  had  perhaps  not  been  long  dead,  ere  a  loud 
opposition  to  the  Epistle,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Church,  ensued.  Caius,  (FaVoc)  one  of  its  Presby- 
ters under  Zephyrinus,  declared,  without  hesitation, 
in  a  controversial  work,  that  he  only  admitted  thir- 
teen Epistles  of  Paul,  but  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
to  the  Hebrews  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle.  The  con- 
troversial work  was  directed  against  the  Montanists, 


^  L.  ii.  adv*  Jovrnian.  n.  3,  Vemm  ne  MontanuB  et  Novatu*  hip 
rideant,  qui  contenduni  non  posse  renovari  per  pcenitentiam  cos,  qui 
seiTiel  sunl  ilhmiinaii^  &c.    Hcb.  vi.  4,  5. 
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and  principally  against  Proculus,  one  of  their  most 

learned  defenders,  Trit:KaTaf  Qvyiaq  alpiotw^  tiTrcp^ia^owro. 

This  circumstance  again  perfectly  explains  to  us  the 
cause  of  this  Epistle  being  so  troublesome  to  him, 
and  of  his  so  decidedly  denying  it. 

Henceforward*  the  greater  part  of  the  Latins 
adopted  these  opinions,  and  from  this  event  until 
the  fourth  century,  their  decision  continued  to  be 
against  Paul  ^,  History,  however,  is  not  aware,  that 
they  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  deprive  the  Epistle 
of  the  honour  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  to  deny  to 
it  a  composer  of  that  time'.  How  could  they, 
when  the  treatise  of  Clemens  Romanus  was  in  so 
many  hands  ?  But  the  author  of  the  remarkable 
fragment  in  Muratorj,  who  places  himself  about  the 
time  of  Caius,  alone  makes  an  exception  to  it,  and 
was  wild  enough  to  call  the  Epistle  apud  Alexan- 
drinos  PauU  tiomine  Jlctam  ad  hteresin  Marcionh*, 
Thus,  that  a  self-opinionated  man  might  maintain 
his  orthodoxy,  the  Apostle  himself  must  submit  to 
become  a  Heretic. 

Even  the  Montanists  relaxed,  and  in  their  polemi- 
cal writings  admitted  the  Epistle  so  far  only,  as  they 


**  Eiifieb.  H.  £.  L.  vi.  c.  21.  t}X3c  h  icai  tic  4/iac  icat  Taiom  Xoyitt^^^i 
rarov  kpZpo^ liokoyo^  iwt  'Pitfju?}c  Kara  Ztfvplyor  rpoc  UpoKXop*  •••Jj^^^ 

Tapa^Fitifiaiwy  rtatv  cv  vofiil^irat  TOv*AwoTo\ovrvy)i(^ayii>\  Hieronym. 
in  Cata),  V.  Caius*  In  eodem  voluraine  (disputatione  advers.  Pro- 
culum)  epistolas  Pauli  tredecim  numerans,  deciraara  qunrtain»  qua* 
fertur  ad  HebraeoB,  dicit  ejus  non  esse  ;  sed  et  apud  Romanos  usque 
hodie  Pauli  non  habetur.     Cf  *^  Photius,  Cod,  48* 

'   Hieronym,  Catal  V.  Paulus.  Philastr.  de  Heercs,  C.  88*      Pri- 
masius  comment.  Procf.  in  Ep,  ad  Hebr. 

'  Tom.  iii.  Antiqq.  Ital,  med.  aevi.  p.  854.     That  he  understanda 
by  it  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  proved  by  ihe  adjoined  citation, 
Heb.  xii,  15^  by  which  he  characterises  it. 
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were  incliDed  to  acknowledge  its  authority  ;  viz.  as 
a  work  of  an  Apostolic  Teacher,  such  as  Barnabas, 
Clemens,  &c.  So  did  Tertullian,  who  had  already, 
under  Zephyriuus,  witnessed  these  commotions  and 
the  attempt  of  Caius,  and  who  soon  succeeded 
Proculus  in  reputation  and  erudition^  and  became 
his  most  ardent  admirer ;  Proculm  nostrcB  virgtnh, 
senectce,  et  Christiana:  cloquentia?  dignitas.  He  tliere- 
fore  (to  return  again  to  our  subject)  when  Pauls 
right  to  this  Epistle  was  disputed,  accepted  it  for 
that  which  it  was  accounted  to  be,  and  urged  his 
arguments  and  proofs  so  forcibly,  that  he,  neverthe- 
less, placed  it  on  an  equality  with  Paul  in  authority 
and  value,  or,  at  the  least,  next  to  him. 

This  passage  is  remarkable,  and  shows  us  how  he 
endeavours  to  retrieve  in  one  place,  what  he  yields 
respecting  Paul  in  another,  and  to  retrace  the  Epistle 
at  least  indirectly  to  Paui  "  Volo  ex  abundantid 
"  alicitjus  comitis  aposiolonmi  testimonium  superin- 
**  ducere  idoneum  confirmandi  de  proximo  jure  dis- 
•*  cipiinam  magistrorum,  Exstat  enim  et  Barnabae 
"  titulus  ad  Hebraeos,  adeo  satis  auctoritatis  viro,  ut 
*'  queni  Paulas  juxta  se  pomwrit  in  abstinentiie  te- 
"  nore ;  aut  ego  solus  et  Barnabas  non  habemus  hoc 
"  operandi  potestatem  ?  Est  utique  receptior  apud 
"  Ecclesias  epistola  Barnabae,  illo  apocrypho  Pastore 
*'  mcechorum.  Monens  igitur  discipulos  omissis  om-t 
"  nibus  initiis  ad  perfectionem  magis  tendere,  nee 
**  rursum  fundamenta  pcenitentiae  jacere  oporibus 
"  mortuorum,  impossibile  est,  inquit,  illos  qui  semel 

'•  illuminati  sunt,  (et  rcL)  Hcbr.  vi.  4,  5 Hoc 

"  qui  ub  ApostoUs  didicit,  et  cum  apostolis  dacuit, 
"  nunquam  mcecho  et  fornicatori  secnndam  jneniten- 
'*  tiam  promijssam  ab  Apostolis  ndral.''  De  Pudicit, 
c.  20. 

Both  parties  were  thus  contej»ting,  when  in  the 
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ardour  of  the  controversy  the  Montanists  were  re- 
inforced by  a  new  party.  The  circurastances  became 
more  urgent  and  the  orthodox  liad  no  time  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  Epistle.  Nearly  about  forty 
years  after  the  declaration  of  Caius,  the  Novatians 
arose  at  Rome  on  the  death  of  Cornelius.  They  re- 
newed the  assertion  of  Montanus  respecting  re- 
pentance, and  called  themselves  the  pure.  As  soon 
as  they  had  adopted  his  dogma,  they  also  appro- 
priated his  proofs  to  themselves,  and  the  chief  pas- 
sage, on  which  they  prided  themselves,  was  again 
Heb,  vi.  4,  5. 

Jerome  has  already  drawn  our  attention  to  it 
above  *.  Augustin  in  quoting  it  refers  to  the  Xo* 
vatians,  whom  he  calls  Mundos  (KaSa(>ouc)  and  re- 
futes their  opinion  of  repentance  founded  upon  it ". 
Epiphanius  considers  these  words  as  the  chief  source 
of  their  error  \  Theodoret  accuses  them  of  arming 
themselves  with  it  in  defence  of  untruth,  and  opposes 
to  them  his  own  interpretation '.  Macarius  the 
Egyptian  adds  to  the  words  Heb.  vi.  4,  5.,  others 
also  of  this  Epistle,  which  in  the  same  manner  had 
been  misinterpreted  Kara  Nttf3aTiairf^v  ^oovrt^ia^,  Abiil- 
faraj  even  exhibits  to  us  a  Novatian  speaking,  wha 
proved  his  opinion  from  hence  '.  Eulogius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  by  means  of  an  extensive  discussion  in 
the  book  against  the  Novatians  has  analyzed  this 


I 


*  Hleronym.  Ep.  ad  Dardan. 

"  Augustin.  de  vcrsl  et  falsa PoDnitentia.  C.  3.  L.  iv.  opp.  edit.  Basils 
1559. 

Epiphan.  Ha^r.  lix.  de  Catliaris.  o-^aXyct  avrovc  to  ptfroy  too 
*Awo(Tro\fw  tlpTifitro^f  to  (fcvt'aroy  rove  ^Traf  <fth/rw^iyTaQ,  if*,  r*.  X^. 

y  Theodoret,  Comiiu  in  Ep*  ad  Heb.  c.  vi.  ravra  oi  Novaxmf  Kara 

*  Macarii  Monaclii  opusc,  iii.  de  Poenitent,  Gallaod.  Biblioth*  PP. 
T.  viii.  p.  32. 

*  Histor.  D^iiaMiaruiD,  p,  isij*  Arabic  Test.j  and 
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passage  and  defended  it  against  their  declaration,  of 
which  Photius  has  given  us  a  very  copious  extract  ^ 
So  much  was  this  the  chief  argument,  that  it  re- 
quired and  employed  the  opposition  and  acumen  of 
the  most  celebrated  teachers. 

The  conduct  of  the  two  Churches  was  therefore 
very  different  upon  the  same  subject ;  the  Greeks 
attempted  to  evade  the  argument  by  means  of  the 
interpretation  ;  and  the  Latins  rejected  the  whole. 
The  cause  of  this  is  contained  in  the  eirciunstances. 
The  Greeks  were  more  peaceable  and  less  disturbed 
spectators ;  whereas  the  theatre  of  these  contro- 
versies was  among  the  Latins  and  in  Rome,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  Heads  of  the  parties  appeared. 
They  had  no  leisure  to  look  on,  until  an  exegetical 
attempt  might  be  successfully  opposed  to  the  con- 
testing party.  They  were  consequently  obliged, 
whilst  the  Greek  Church  was  supporting  the  Epis- 
tle, notwithstanding  the  Heretics  regarded  it  as  their 
principal  polemical  instrument,^to  avail  themselves 
of  the  most  ready  expedient  in  their  situation  and 
to  act  as  they  did, — to  contradict  the  Epistle,  the 
subject  of  which  they  could  not  answer— or  to  be 
overcome  in  the  contest.  This  was  the  real  cause 
of  their  conduct,  and  if  Philastrius  in  his  honesty 
confesses,  that  the  Public  and  Ecclesiastical  use  of 
the  Epistle  was  interdicted,  on  account  of  the  No- 
vatians%  he  should  therefore  no  longer  be  treated 
with  harshness. 

Is  it  then  a  subject  of  surprize,  that  Cyprian,  who 
had  so  many  struggles  on  account  of  the  re-admis* 
sion  of  the  lapsed,  does  not  mention  the  Epistle  in  a 


»•  Photius  Cod.  280,  p.  880,  Ed.  Hoeschelii. 
*-  PhilastT.  Jidv.  Haeres.  c.  8S.  Don  legitur 
propter  Novatianoa. 
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single  syllable,  and  rather  appears  ignoraat  of  iU 
existence  ? 

There  is  also  no  doubt,  that  Hippolytus  did  not 
admit  it :  he  caunot  however  be  considered  here  as 
a  Greek,  or,  (as  some  prefer)  an  Oriental;  for 
Irenjeus  guided  his  judgment  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  work,  in  which  his  declaration  appeared  respect- 
ing this  treatise,  was  his  History  of  the  Heresies, 
which  he  for  the  most  part  wrote,  o/iiXouvtoc  Elpnvaiou  \ 

Meanwhile,  such  serious  fermentations  among  the 
•Latins  could  not  long  remain  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
and  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined  that  some  (rivic,)  as  Ea- 
sebius  states,  partook  of  their  opinions,  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
rejection. 

But  what  indeed  were  the  reasons  of  the  Roman 
Church?  Was  it  solely  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, which  they  wished  and  were  forced  to  con- 
ceal by  specious  arguments ;  or,  were  the  3Ion- 
tanist  and  Novatian  commotions,  wluch  indeed  had 
visibly  and  undeniably  their  share  in  it,  probably 
the  sole  occasion  of  a  rooted  opposition,  which 
was  only  enkindled  and  enflanicd  by  this  event  ?  Did 
they  or  Caius  produce  ancient  declarations  of  credi- 
ble men  ?  did  they  produce  authentic  historical  tes- 
timonies  and  securities,  which  decided  against  Paul^ 
or  in  favour  of  another  author  ? 

In  that  case,  the  controversy  must  certainly  have 
received  quite  a  different  aspect ;  however,  far  from 
referring  to  the  Traditio  Eccksiarum,  to  authorities 
of  the  earlier  Church,  as  an  historical  problem  re- 
quired,  and  as  it  was  customary  in  questions  re-» 

^  The  chief  passage  relating  to  this  is  in  Photiua  Cod.  121 J  p. 
161.  HocscheL  where  Pbottiia  indcpendeniJy  of  Gobar  derived  the 
iiibjcct  from  Htppolytus  himself. 
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specting  the  Canon  and  articles  of  faith,  they  gave 
a  totally  different  turn  to  the  investigation.  In 
the  whole  Latin  Church,  there  is  not  one  teacher 
celebrated  in  history  for  his  penetration  and  litera- 
ture, who  was  acquainted  with  any  such  Traditio 
Ecclesi€B,  or  with  an  historical  ground :  the  whole 
contest  rested  exclusively  upon  internal  criteria. 

The  Epistle,  (they  said),  is  an  anonymous  com-i 
position,  in  which  Paul,  contrary  to  his  custom,  na 
where  mentions  himself,  from  which  consequently 
we  cannot  specify  its  composer  .  Its  style  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Apostle  in  elegance  and 
rhetorical  parade,  which  he  despised  ^  and  if,  not- 
withstanding this,  it  should  belong  to  him,  it  can 
only  be  a  translation  from  another  original  text,  in 
which  Paul  originally  wrote  it,  and  is  therefore  in- 
admissible in  every  dogmatical  proofs.  Moreover, 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  occur  in  it,  which 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets  and  other 
Canonical  books  of  the  Jews  \ 

These  are  the  principal  arguments,  which  the 
Latins  urged,  when  they  wished  to  maintain  their 
objection  ;  others,  as  for  instance,  quia  adxlldertmi  in 
ed  quidam  non  bene  sentientes,  et  quiajactmn  Chris* 


*  Ad  Hebr^os ,  . .  ubi  principium  saluUtionum  de  iodustriil  omisit ; 
....  uiide  nonnulH  eum  in  Canonem  Scripturarum  recipcre  tiinue- 
lunt.  Ayguatin.  Exp,  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Tom.  iv-  opp.  Ed.  Basil. 
1556.  p.  1180.  PrJmaBtus  Utticcna.  Pr«f.  in  Comment.  Ep.  acl 
Hebr. 

'  Non  ejusdicitur  propter  Styli  Sermooisqu€  diiaonantiam.  Hieron* 
Cat.  V.  Paulus.  Quod  rhctorice  Bcripserit,  et  sennone  plausibill.  Pbi- 
lastrius.  Haer.  c.  6L 

*  Hilar.  Picia?.  Tract,  in  Psalm,  ii.  n.  4. 

*  Hieron,  Comment*  in  Isaiam.  L.  ifi.  c,  fi.  T.  iv.  opp.  ?•  97* 
Valars. 
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turn  dicU,  &c.  are,  as  it  is  clear,  not  to  be  compared 
with  these. 

By  such  pretexts  the  Latins  justified  their  con- 
duct, and  they,  who,  in  other  cases,  well  knew  how 
to  establish  their  proofs  from  tradition,  in  this  case 
never  wasted  a  word  upon  guarantees  of  antiquity 
or  documents  of  carHer  teachers.  In  short,  history 
has,  according  to  its  best  knowledge  and  conscious- 
ness, never  produced  a  testimony  against  Paul ;  and 
the  whole  contest  has  been  exclusively  conducted 
upon  exegetical  grounds,  the  examination  and  de- 
cision of  which  is  in  our  own  power,  and  on  which 
we  are  ourselves  able  to  decide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  teachers,  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  who  with  their  extensive  literature  and 
reading,  outweighed  all  the  West,  were  convinced  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients.  They  even  placed 
before  their  cotemporaries  the  tradit'w  of  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  and  attempted  by  it  to  give  a  different 
direction  to  the  general  opinion.  The  result  would 
not  perhaps  have  met  with  success,  if  they  had  been 
unable  to  render  the  decision  respecting  it  valid  by 
means  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  It  was  the  third 
or  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  over  which  Augustin 
had  great  influence.  It  noted  in  its  list  of  the  cano- 
nical books  Pfmll  Episiolas  iredecim,  ejusdem  ad 
Uebr{Pos  miam,  as  the  decision  of  the  Church. 

From  this  time  the  Latins  coincided,  and  Innocent 
in  the  Epistle  to  Exoperius  at  Toulouse,  determined, 
upon  the  question  concerning  the  Canon,  that  there 
were  fourteen  Epistles  of  PauL  Thus  it  became 
still  further  customary  in  the  Roman  and  Latin 
Churches,  and  the  objection  died  away  every  where, 
excepting  in  Spain,  At  least  Isidore  of  Seville  en- 
tertained  scruples  about  it,  as  late  as  in  the  7th  cea- 
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tury.  He  is,  however,  the  only  one,  with  whom 
such  are  still  found.  Therefore  the  Western  na- 
tions depreciated  the  Epistle,  from  force  of  circum- 
stances, then  they  palliated  their  conduct,  by  rea- 
sons collected  from  all  parts,  and  after  the  storm  of 
party-spirit  had  subsided,  they  reinstated  it  in  its 
right. 

SECTION  CXLL 

The  author  has,  at  the  end,  added  such  circum- 
stances, that  no  one,  who  was  acquainted  with  his 
connexions,  could  easily  mistake  the  Apostle  in  them. 
He  promises  his  readers,  that  he  would  visit  them 
with  Timothy,  who,  in  other  places,  was  constantly 
in  the  society  of  Paul,  as  his  pupil  and  his  assistant, 
and  was  at  Rome  his  fellow  prisoner.  He  mentions 
him  as  one  released  from  the  prison ;  he  adds  greetings 
from  Italy,  by  which  his  present  residence  is  named, 
and  his  preceding,  in  the  prison  of  the  capital, 
is  likewise  shown.  This  was,  at  the  time  when  the 
fate  of  the  Apostle  was  known,  much  more  demon- 
strative than  it  is  now,  and  the  words,  tav'  ra^'ov 
ipx^i^o'i  were  then  generally  understood,  whereas  at 
present  they  admit  of  a  manifold  meaning.  At  all 
events,  Paul  was  recognizable  from  these  expressions, 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle. 

But  why  did  he  not  prefix  his  name,  if  it  was  Paul 
who  composed  the  treatise  ?  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
answers  the  question  in  the  following  manner : — 
*'  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  who  were  pre- 
judiced against  him,  he  cautiously  did  not  prefix 


'  Cliry»ostom  hfitX,  \c,  p.  1972.  says  on  this  passage,  olfiat 
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his  name,  lest  he  might  deter  them,"  It  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  better  precaution  ^  for  all  those,  who  re- 
ceived this  writing  with  prejudice,  for  them  first  to 
read  it,  examine  it,  impartially  judge  it,  and  come  to 
a  conclusion  respecting  it  for  themselves.  If  they, 
having  perused  it,  gradually  conjectured  towards  the 
end  from  circumstances,  and  finally  arrived  at  the 
certainty,  that  it  came  from  PauU  the  contents  had 
become  already  known  to  them,  the  ideas  had  been 
imbibed,  had  fastened  themselves  on  the  mind,  and 
had  taken  effect. 

We  have  a  second  answer  to  this  from  PantsBnus. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  customary  salutation,  as 
we  read  it  at  the  beginning  of  Paul's  Epistles,  Paul 
THE  Apostle,  &c.  could  not  well  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  an  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  since,  with  re- 
ference to  them,  he  could  not  assume  the  appellation 
of  Apostle,  without  offence,  }  140*  Paul  had  cer- 
tainly renounced  the  Apostolic  vocation,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  Palestine,  and  by  an  express  agreement  took 
possession  of  the  Heathen  countries  as  the  circle  of 
his  occupations  and  the  district  of  his  mission,  GaL 
ii,  0,  10.;  but  to  call  himself  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  in  a  hortatory  Epistle  to  the  Jews,  were 
neither  suitable  nor  commendatory. 

A  third  answer  is  contained  in  the  contrivance  of 
the  treatise  itself:  he  begios  with  a  rhetorical  intro- 
duction, and  has  in  general  as  little  in  common 
with  an  Epistle,  as  the  speech  pro  lege  Manilla.  As 
far  as  the  Doxology,  xiii.  21.  he  maintains  it  con- 
tinually  in  the  style  of  a  rhetorica!  composition. 

Immediately  after  this  conclusion,  an  addition 
follows,  which  embarrasses  the  judgment,  whether 
the  oration  be  not  probably  designed  to  be  an  Epistle  ? 

^  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  H, 
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Whether  now  this  tone  be  intentional,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  in  the  beginning  the  greeting,  and 
consequently  the  name.  Apostle  ;  or  whether  it  was 
chosen  from  other  motives ;  suffice  it,  that  the  pre- 
fixed greeting,  after  the  manner  of  an  Epistle,  would 
have  been  an  error  in  style,  compared  with  the  In- 
troduction and  the  form  of  the  whole. 

All  these  answers  have  a  strong  foundation ;  no 
one  excludes  the  other;  nothing  therefore  prevents 
them  from  being  all  true,  if,  indeed,  a  reflecting  man 
can  arrive  at  a  decision  by  means  of  several  argu- 
ments at  one  and  the  same  time. 


SECTION  CXLII. 

But  whence  arises  the  difference  in  tone,  and  the 
dissimilarity  of  language  in  comparison  with  his 
other  writings  ?  In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  same 
spirit  indeed  prevails,  but  not  the  same  tone  through- 
out. In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  let  us  hear 
the  offended  teacher,  conscious  of  his  dignity  and 
merit,  circumspect,  bene volent,  serious,  and  vehement: 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  scholar,  maintain- 
ing a  dignified  distance,  abounding  in  Judaic  learn- 
ing, as  the  advocate  for  the  Gentiles, — in  that  to  the 
Galatians,  let  us  hear  the  language  of  paternal  con- 
sideration towards  an  unpolished  people,  which  is 
inclined  to  works  of  supererogation  -.  How  very 
different  is  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
from  that  to  the  Galatians  on  a  very  similar  subject ! 
That  to  the  Ephesians  is  solemnly  devout :   that  to 
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Uhe  Philippians  is  replete  with  affection  and  conde- 
scending dignity,  tlmt  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  ele- 
gantly, and  with  exaltation  of  the  mind.  The  situa- 
tion, in  which  he  was,  the  relations  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  communities,  are  expressed  most  faith- 
fully in  each  of  his  Epistles, 

Let  us  consider  him  in  his  relation  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine,  he  was  not  one  of  the  Teachers 
and  Fathers  of  their  societies*  He  could  therefore 
never  adopt  that  tone»  which  became  him  towards 
communities,  which  he  had  himself  established^  fos- 
tered, and  matured. 

If  we  go  back  to  himself,  it  becomes  iutelligible 
from  his  fortunes,  why  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
distinguished  by  a  more  pleasing  description,  why 
at  the  very  beginning  it  assumes  an  oratorical  style, 
and  why  throughout  it  has  received  the  struc- 
ture of  a  work  of  eloquence.  Now  finding  himself 
free  and  happy  in  the  new  possession  of  a  life  half 
lost,  he  reflects  this  feeling  on  his  communication  by 
an  easiness  and  terseness;  and  having  been,  for  a  long 
time  led  about  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  and 
having  been  obliged  to  be  his  own  advocate  and 
speaker,  he  perfected  himself  in  a  fluency  which  was 
ready  to  be  applied  to  the  first  occasion. 

If  we  consider  tlie  project,  which  occupied  him,  to 
weaken  thoroughly  the  impression  of  the  splendid 
services  of  the  temple  in  Palestine,  the  solemn  otfer- 
ings  and  gorgeous  festivals,  by  exhibiting  the  whole 
of  this  to  be  existent  in  Christianity,  not  sensibly 
and  transitorily,  but  spiritually  and  in  a  higher  per- 
fection,—the  unity  of  the  materials  led  him  to  the 
tone  of  a  treatise  or  oration. 

Thus,  if  we  regard  the  whole  subject,  it  demanded 
a  more  lofty  tone*     The  Apostle  in  the  beginning 
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speaks  of  Jesus  as  an  "^  image  (eradiation)  of  the 
Godhead ;  of  his  elevation  above  the  Angels,  and 
above  the  whole  Creation;  of  his  dignity,  as  the  Son, 


«  * Awavyafffia,  Heb.  i.  3.  This  is  one  of  tbe  words,  from  which 
this  Epistle  has  been  presumed  to  have  been  translated  by  an  Alex* 
andrian«  Suidits  and  Pbavorinus  deem  it  to  be  synonymous  with 
hXa^ij/ii — diravyrf.  The  passage  is  equivalent  10  Col.  i.  15.  where 
Chrbt  is  called  eawv  rov  Otov  doparov  :  it  more  emphatically  de- 
notes his  derivation  from  the  Divine  essence,  yet  in  a  sense  totally 
diflTerent  firom  that  imputed  to  it  by  the  Gnostics.  Tbe  Founuin 
of  Deity  is  the  avyi^,  and  He  is  the  aVai/yaff/ia,  from  whom  con- 
jointly proceeds  the  «Vn-of>tv(nc  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  they  are 
joint  participants  of  that  Essence,  as  Gregory  Nyssene  (de  per/ee, 
p.  fS)  maintains,  r^  ^ty  curauyci^^mn  to  trv^fvc^  lyctit^w^Kyoi;''  ry  ^£ 
xapaitrnpi  to  Im^rramov*  Thus  argued  all  the  Orthodox  Fathers : 
Theodorety  in  locOf  says^  ro  aVavya<r/4a  urat  ejc  rov  irvp^  ttfrt, 
jrat  (tvv  ry  Trvpi  iarrt*  vat  alnoy  fity  «)^fe  ro  xwp,  a^^Mpt^rov  ^  ktnt 
rov  irvpot*  a  oh    yap  to  xvp,  i^  tKiiyov  £at  ro  aTrauyaffjua, ...  ,*•« 

tJ^oh  yap  rt  ioia^  ii  tKiiyov  xat  to  diravyatr^a*  du  It  If  h)^ 

da  T^tyvr  ie«cc  ro  diravyafffxa'  tcm  ty  irvpt  ^t  Ifiofvig  ro  dxavyaafta, 
vhicoify  Kai  i  vlo^  rf  irarpi ; — and  after  a  recapitulation  of  similar 
arguments  in  another  work  (Epist,  Div.  Deer.  c.  2.  p.  £56»)  be 
concludes,    tliat   ro  aVavyntr^a  rijc  t^o^JJC  CicavKci  to  avyaiCtoy* 

We  find  tbe  word  once  used  in  the  Apocrypha  {2io^.  2uX,  vii,  £6.) 
dwavya^fta  yap  im  ^titroQ  tu^tov,  Km  ierowrpoy  atirijXi^ta^rov  r^c  rov  8rov 
f  vf  pyciacj  Jca*  iW^v  rfjc  ofya^orqroc  awrou,  which  may  very  aptly  be 
compared  to  the  verse  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  In  both  these 

placet,  the  Arabic  has  used  the  same  word  pU^»  which  is  abuo* 
dantly  expressive:  the  Syriac  has  used  in  the  Apocrypha  woia*!, 
which  rather  implies  hlaze  of  light,  and  in  the  other  instance  ^Oa . 
a  germen  or  ray,  where  the  Translator  evidently  alluded  to  the 
prophecies  respecting  him,  as  the  TTI  HOX.  The  phrase  itself  ap» 
pears  common  among  the  Jews,  therefore  no  exclusive  argument 
can  be  founded  upon  it*  We  read  in  various  parts  of  Ookeloi 
of  M1(T  VJ  oi'yfj  rijc  ^olifQ*  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  53.  5:2»  5.  of 
TTP'H  VJ  avyi,  rfic  tlKvyos,  and  of  D^39  nAl*?p  {al.  IDrr^Tp) 
iraXXoc  Tou  j'po^afirai',  (by  which  ttKovoQ  is  intended,)  in  several  Talmu* 
dical  works,  whence  it  was  probably  an  expression  familiar  to  the 
nation,  when  the  Shekinah  (to  which  these  pasa^es  allude)  was  tht 
subject  of  discussion,  and  consequently  was  appropriately  applied  to 
our  Saviour  in  an  Epistle  directed  to  the  Hebrews. —  Tramtator. 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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and  Creator  of  the  world.  He  then  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  Fouoder  of  Judaism,  of  Moses  and  of 
his  institutions  for  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
state  ;  after  that,  of  the  High  Priesthood,  and  of  ali, 
which  made  the  religion  externally  splendid,  and 
worthy  of  regard  as  to  internal  consolation.  He 
speaks  of  the  highest  things  known  to  the  Jew,  and 
for  each  of  them  shows  one  still  higher  in  Christianity. 
Paul  could  not  have  possessed  that  sound  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  tone,  which  was  so  peculiar  to  hini, 
had  he  adopted  any  other  than  the  higher  and  rheto- 
rical style.  This,  however,  as  every  one  knows, 
cannot  be  attained  without  rounding  and  ele- 
vating the  language  to  the  beautiful. 

If  we  would  suppose,  that  Luke  had  influenced 
the  expressions,  what  even  then  could  be  advanced 
against  them  ?  He  at  this  time  was  raised  so  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Apostle,  that  his  co-operation 
in  more  elegantly  finishing  the  treatise  would  rea- 
dily be  conceivable. 
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There  is  therefore  nothing  opposed  to  Paul ;  it  is 
his  language,  but  it  is  his  more  dignified  language, 
which  the  subject,  the  relative  circumstances,  and 
the  principles  of  style  required  from  him.  On  the 
contrary,  every  thing  is  in  his  favour,  and  secures  to 
Mm  the  treatise  as  a  property,  which  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
history. 

He  had  arrived  firom  his  travels  in  Palestine,  at  a 
time  when  Christianity  there  had  reason  to  apprehend 
a  dangerous  crisis,  as  the  apostacy  of  the  Jews  there 
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could  scarcely  be  stopped.  Acts  xxi.  20,  21,  Fame 
had  depicted  him  as  a  determined  innovator  and  ad- 
versary to  Moses,  and  excited  the  general  ill-will.  He 
fell  the  victim  to  it ;  he  was  seized  in  a  commotion, 
which  broke  out  against  him,  was  sent  to  Caesarea, 
until  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  there  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence according  to  his  desire.  Acts  xxii.  xxiii. 

Under  such  sad  aspects  as  to  the  duration  of 
Christianity  in  Palestine,  he  quitted  it ;  perhaps  under 
the  melancholy  reflection,  that  there,  where  by 
many  a  struggle  at  the  expense  of  Hood  and  suffer- 
ings, the  school  of  Jesus  was  established,  supported, 
and  grown  to  a  very  numerous  society, — in  a  short 
time,  nothing  of  Christianity  would  be  visible.  This 
was  the  comfort,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Rome; 
this  was  nearly  the  prospect  of  futurity,  which  ac- 
companied him  thither. 

His  fate,  however,  took  a  favourable  direction. 
He  was  acquitted  ;  his  character  in  civil  life  was 
never  equivocal ;  he  therefore  could  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  a  criminal  and  a  transgressor  against  the 
Laws  of  his  Fathers,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 
One  fruit  of  his  acquittal  was,  that  he  could  now 
again  speak  of  his  doctrines  to  those,  who  had  before 
regarded  them  as  audacious  and  punishable.  He 
therefore  assumed  his  former  activity,  and  endea- 
voured to  oppose  the  evil,  which  had  already  for  a 
long  time  afflicted  him,  to  strengthen  the  wavering 
in  Palestine,  to  encourage  those  who  had  remained 
true,  and  where  it  was  practicable,  to  recal  the 
relapsed. 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  task,  which  he  had 
undertaken.  As  yet,  not  long  acquitted,  he  might 
excite  the  former  accusations  against  him,  if  he,  with 
vehement  frankness,  as  he  had  been  accustomed,  main- 
tained the  unprofitableness  of  the  old  religion ;  and 
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then  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  disposition 
of  his  readers  at  that  time,  that  he  might  for  erer 
incur  their  aversion^  and  accelerate  the  very  step, 
which  he  wished  to  prevent.     But  whatever  he  con- 
ceded to  them,    he  yielded  to  truth,   to    his  own 
principles  and  conscience.    Paul  knew  how  to  unite 
both ;  he  did  not  for  a  moment  deviate  from  his  con- 
victions and  his  old  doctrines,  yet  he  granted  to  them 
all,  that  they  demanded.     They  might  desire  offer- 
ings and  days  of  expiation,  altars  for  sacrifices,  and 
High-priests,  yet  was  he  so  far  from  investigating 
the  justness  of  their  requisitions,  that  he  seemed  to 
comply  with  all ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  showed, 
by  happy  turns,  that  they  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  all  this  in  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  that 
Christianity  was  nothing  else  but  the  most  sublime 
Judaism,  by  the  side  of  which  the  grosser  Judaism 
of  past  time  must  entirely  vanish.     And  indeed  it 
disappeared  wholly,  whilst  he  was  proving,  that  all 
its  excellences  existed  in  Christianity  in  the  highest 
degree  and  in  the  purest  sense.     Thus  they  might 
deem  themselves  perfect  Jews  in  the  school  of  Jesus, 
until  they  had  understood  the  religion  of  Jesus  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth  ;  and  then  they  first  saw  to  their 
surprise,  that  they  were  no  longer  Jews,  and  that 
they  never  were ;  and  as  he  had  substituted  for  every 
sensual  requisition  a  spiritual  idea,  so   were  they 
worshippers  in  spirit,  without  even  knowing  it. 

The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle,  the  more  am  I  tempted  to  account 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  his  master-piece*  It 
bears  the  seal  of  perfection,  just  as  those  to  the 
Thessalonians  denote  the  commencement  of  his 
career  as  an  author. 

In  this  manner  did  Paul  avail  himself  of  his  ac- 
quittal, and  of  the  first  days  of  his  recovered  liberty, 
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and  wrote  this  treatise^  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Italy, 
Heb.  xiii.  24.,  after  his  liberation  at  Rome,  which, 
according  to  our  researches  into  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year 
of  Nero. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


THE  CATHOLIC  EPI8TLBS. 


SECTION  CXLIV. 

The  didactical  compositions  of  the  Apostles  were 
divided  into  two  collections ;  the  one  contained  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  bore  commonly  the  title  'Awwr- 
roXoc  ;  the  other  comprised  the  Epistles  of  the 
others^  and  was  superscribed :  KadoXcicaf  iwunoXai,  or 

KadoXucai  cirurroXai  twv  *A7ro<TToX(uv. 

This  latter  title  appears  more  frequently  in  Ori- 
gen ;  but  he  applied  it  exclusively  to  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  although  the  second  was  also  known  to 
him,  and  to  the  first  of  John,  without  imparting  it  to 
the  second  and  third  °. 

In  the  same  manner  also,  Dionysius  Alexandrinus 
only  calls  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  riiv  icadoXiiciiv  iTvt- 
roXnv,  and  when  shortly  afterwards  he  also  speaks  of 
the  other  two,  he  uses  the  expression  ^cpo/icvoc  *• 

The  phraseology  of  Origen,  and  the  passage  of 
Dionysius,  which  seem  to  place  in  opposition  to 
each  other  the  icadoXococ  and  ^ipo^voq,  the  Catholic 

■  To  c£iro  r^c  'Iwokvov  JCO'&oXiifijc  ctiotoXi^c  ovr«c  flxov,  Tom.  xviL 
in  Matt.  p.  797.  6ircp  trapatrrriirofi€v  ica*  rfxo  rov  *IkHtyyov  ra^oXtnic 
imoToKriQ.  In  Jerem.  Tom.  ix.  p.  181.,  Tom.  iii.  Opp.  Edit,  Rusi., 
Tom,  ii.  in  Joann.  p.  76.,  Tom.  xx.  in  Jo.  p.  323.,  Tom.  iv.  Opp. 
Rueei. 

•  Nocsselt.  Conject.  ad  Hist.  Ep.  Jacobi.  as  a  Supplement  to 
Knapp.  Dissert,  in  c  ii.  Jacobi. 
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and  the  supposed,  give  authority  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  expression  koSoXik-tj  fTricrroXjj  denoted  a  general 
writing,  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  supposed  or  doubtful  one.  A  very 
eminent  scholar  inferred  it  from  these  assertions 
of  both  Fathers,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  following 
words  of  Eusebias.  "  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
(says  he)  is  generally  acknowledged ;  but  the  Acta 
of  Peter,  his  Gospel,  his  Sermon  and  Apocalypse,  are 
not  among  the  Catholic  writings  ^" 

Catholic  and  generally  acknowledged,  K-aSoXt^oc  and 
i^Xo-you^ufvoc,  not  Catholic  and  doubtful,  would  there- 
fore be,  according  to  Eusebius,  synonymous.  At 
6rst  sight  nothing  seems  to  be  more  correct ;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  the  idea,  which  Eusebius  connects 

with  ico^oXt#co^. 

In  another  place  he  says  exactly  the  contrary : 
**  He  used,**  (thus  he  speaks  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus)  '*  also  the  controverted  books,  namely  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles  %" 
Still  more  plainly  however  does  he  previously  ex- 
plain himself,  where  he  asserts,  that  the  Epistle  of 
James,  one  of  the  CaUioUc,  as  iheij  are  calletl^  was 
also  esteemed  spurious,  as  well  as  the  supposititious 
one  of  Jude,  which  is  also  one  of  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles  '•  Consequently  Catholic  is,  according  to 
his  idea,  so  far  from  being  an  opposition  to  suspected 
or  controverted,  that  it  is  rather  also  applied  to  a  great 
part  of  the  writings,  which  are  comprised  among  the 
controverted. 

In  Dionysius  also  the  opposition  between  (caSoXotoc 


^  H.E.iii.  S.  *»  H.  E.  vi.  li. 

'  H.  E.  iii.  JS3.  Tmairra  irai  ra  vara  ro;^  'lajcit»/^o»',  ov  f|  irp^TJi  tQp 
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and  ^tpo;i£vo?  is  not  so  established.  He  produces 
doubts  against  the  Apocalypse,  and,  among  other 
things,  makes  the  accusation  against  it,  that  John  i.  9. 
speaks  of  himself  in  it  by  name,  which  is  unprece- 
dented in  his  other  writings.  Then  he  arranges  the 
comparison  in  its  order  by  way  of  proof.  In  the 
Gospel  he  is  silent  respecting  his  name :  the  Catholic 
Epistle  he  opens  with  the  words,  what  we  have 
heard,  seen,  etc.  In  the  supposed  Epistles,  (so  be 
continues  after  some  intermediate  sentences,)  he 
only  calls  himself  the  Elder  \ 

The  opposition  between  the  writings  of  John 
collectively  and  the  Apocalypse  is  here  the  chief 
point ;  but  the  object  and  connection  of  things  did 
not  require,  that  they  should  all  be  brought  into 
opposition  one  with  the  other.  Every  one  of  them 
must  have  been  quoted  under  a  certain  title,  which 
w^as  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  representation  of 
the  idea,  which  he  had  asserted. 

The  statement  respecting  the  Catholic  and  the 
supposititious  Epistles  is  also  too  much  separated 
by  the  insertion  of  an  intermediate  idea.  To  effect 
a  contrast  in  the  statement,  we  cannot  separate 
from  each  other  the  objects  to  be  compared  by 
long  intermediate  discourses,  without  destroying 
the  effect,  which  we  wish  to  produce.    According  to 


I 


•  Euseb.  H.  E»L.  vii.  c,  25.  *0  fity  yap  EvoyyeXiflnyc  oi/lafiott 
TO  QvOfJia  avTQv  icpciypa^itt  ohct  Ktipvtraii  i^vTovt  oif^i  tia  tov  Evayyc- 
XtoVf  tivct.  ^la  rifc  *ETiOToXi7C* .  •  •  o  ^£  EyayycXioriyc  obC£  rrjc  tca^'oXtirtfc 
EirioToXije  irpoiypaypet^  avTOtf  to  vt'Ofia*  dWa  awtpiTTW^  ix  alrrvv  ro 
fivimiptov  rife  ^fme  'A7roi:aXi;i^£wc  ijp^aro,  it  i^i'aV  ilp\ftQt  6  dxi^Koafi^v, 
o  lupaKaftty  toIq  o^^uX/ioic  iffi^y'  'Eiri  ravr^  nj  droKaXv^f^i  cat  6 
KvpioQ  Tov  Utrpov  ifinKapio'tyf  tlwtov  fiaicapioc  tl,  ^tfjiuiy  Bap*lw»*a,  ori 
vapi  Kai  aifia  ovk  dweK^XvipE  m>t,  fiXXa  o  ilarifjp  juov  o  Oirpavtoc* 
«X\*  oi/h  iy  rfj  ^€VT€p^  tf^tpofitrp  'IwovvoiJ  Km  rpirp  k'mroi  ^^pa^cuitc 
i»riffroX«ie  'Ibtayvrt^  orftfiafrt  wpoicnrou. 
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Grammatical  arrangement,  therefore,  the  intention 
of  an  opposition  is  not  at  all  perceptible. 

But  even  if  we  would  admit,  that  Dionysius 
has  used  </^f(>o^£voc  in  opposition  to  ku^uXiko^,  it  would 
be  only  his  own  term,  not  the  ecclesiastical,  upon 
which  it  depends,  if  the  question  be,  *'  what  the  in- 
scription, Ka%\iKai  «iri<rToAai,  signified  in  the  Biblical 
Codex  r 

Eusebius  expressly  names  the  first  Epistle  of  John 
in  the  class  of  the  generally  acknowledged  works  of 
the  New  Covenant,  rnv  ^t^o^ivn^  'Iwav^ov  vporspav, 
where  it  certainly  is  not  opposed  to  ^-oSoXticoc,  in 
the  sense  already  proposed  *.  The  ancients  never 
applied  the  term  Catholic  to  other  acknowledged 
and  undoubted  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
certainly  must  have  belonged  to  them,  if  it  desig- 
nated the  idea  of  that,  which  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged. They  never  assigned  to  the  Gospels,  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  13  Epistles  of  Paul, 
this  predicate,  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
them^ 

It  is  and  remains  therefore  a  technical  expression 
for  one  class  of  Biblical  writings,  which  possesses  it 
exclusively,  and  communicates  it  to  no  other;  namely, 
for  that  class,  which  comprised  in  itself  the  didac- 
tical compositions  of  the  Apostles  collectively,  with 
the   exception  of  Paul,  «a^oXi«ii>c,   i.  e,  kq%\ov  jccic 

avXXij/3S»jv. 

When  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  con- 
stituted one  peculiar  division,  the  works  of  Paul 
also  another,  there  still  remained  writings  of  different 
authors,  which  might  likewise  form  a  collection  of 
themselves,  to  which  a  name  must  be  given.  It 
might  most  aptly  be  called  the  common  colleciion, 


'  EuBcbt  H.  E.  L.  lit*  c.  25. 
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KoSoXtJcoir  avvray^a,  of  the  Apostles^  and  the  treatises 
contained  in  it,  tcowat  and  xaSoXtKat^  which  are  com- 
raonly  used  by  the  Greeks  as  synonyms. 

For  this  we  find  a  proof  even  in  the  most  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  language.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls 
the  Epistle,  which  was  dispatched  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Apostles,  Acts  xv.  23.  the  catholic  epistle,  as 

THAT    IN   WHICH   ALL   THE  APOSTLES    HAD    A  SHARE, 
rijv  tn-KTroAijv  Ka^oXtKijv  rutv  Awo^roXutv  awavruiv  "•   Hcnce 

our  seven  Epistles  are  Catholic,  or  Epistles  otall 
the  Apostles,  who  are  authors. 

The  above  adduced  passage  of  Eusebius  contains 
also  this  sense,  who  seemed  to  oppose  Catholic  to 
Dmihtfid,  for,  according  to  all  his  other  assertions^ 
nothing  else  could  have  been  his  meaning.  "The  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  (thus  has  he  expressed  himse/f)  is 
generally  acknowledged,  but  the  Acta  of  Peter,  his 
Gospel,  his  Sermon,  and  Apocalypse,  are  not  among 
the  Catholic  writings."  For  he  mentions  the  class  in 
which  these  supposed  works  of  Peter  should  be  placed 
(since  the  collection  of  the  Historical  and  the  Pauline 
writings  was  concluded)  if  they  were  authentic,  and 
belonging  to  the  Canon, — i.  £?.  according  to  his  notion 
they  should  be  placed  in  that,  into  which  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  were  generally  distributed.  So  also 
hasOrigen  adopted  the  expression,  when  he  applied  it 
to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  yty^awrui  h  iv  rp  Bapva|3a" 


"  L*  iv.  Strom,  c,  xv.  p.  512*  Heins*  et  Sylb. 

■  The  Catholic  Epistles  were  thoae,  which  were  not  cooked 
to  one  country  or  city,  but  directed  to  the  whole  Church.  Thus 
CEcumenius,  on  the  first  chapter  of  James— KadoXwcat  Xtyovnu 
aitraif   ofovti  iyi:vK\ior  oh  yap  ^^wpiir/icKti^c  t$yii  kyi^  ff  irtAit,  «c  I 

To\a^  h  T*av  rowvrtiiv  rov  Kvpiot^  ^a^riTMV  Biaaoc,  dXka  KaBoXou 
Tolc  jrt(TraTc»  ijroi 'lou^atolc  roTc  iv  ^tairwop^,  «c  nrrpoci  ^  «»« 
wdoi   roic  VKO  rijy  aWriy  wurrtv  Xpiariatfoi^  TtXovfty,    Tlieo* 
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icfflSoXuqi  ifl^l^oX9^  For  this  Teacher  occasionally 
occurs  among  the  ancients,  under  the  name  *Airo«f- 
ToXoc;  in  this  capacity,  therefore,  the  Epistle  he- 
longed  to  the  General  Collection  of  the  Apostles, 
or  to  the  mixed  writings. 

Yet  how  (a  respectable  scholar  objects)  could  the 
term  Ka%\tKoq  denote  one  class^  since  only  two  Epis- 
tles,— the  first  of  Peter  and  John,  are  properly  re- 
cognized ?  how  could  two  writings  be  considered  aa  a 
KttSoXtjcov  ovvrajfAa  J  but  the  collection  already  existed, 
and  according  to  Eusebius's  repeated  assertions,  the 
whole  of  the  other  Epistles  were  in  the  Codex  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  were  (notwithstanding 
some  might  have  continued  to  doubt  them)  publicly 
read  in  most  Churches.  Upon  this  my  notion  is 
founded  (as  this  scholar  seems  himself  afterwards  to 
acknowledge)  and  certainly  cannot  subsist,  except 
on  this  condition ". 

But  in  the  4th  century'  another  signification  was 
substituted  for  this.  They  continued  to  have  more  and 
more  to  do  with  Heretics,  and  henceforward  princi- 
pally opposed  to  them  the  already  long  established 
locus  commuuis  of  an  every  where  unanimous  General 
Church,  from  which  i/ieij  were  only  renegades  and  fac- 
tionists.  They  called  the  Church  and  doctrine,  which 
were  uniform  throughout  the  world,  tj?f  icaSoXocijv. 


doret  and  others  depose  lo  the  same  effect.     These  were  otherwise 
called  cy^^fcXia  ypa^fiara,  or  iyKvicXun  EirioroXai,  circular  EpUtlet, — 
Translator, 
'  Grig,  contra  Cck.  L.  i.  n.  36. 

•  Pott.  Epist.  CathoL  Fa»cic,  I.  exhibens  epistolam  Jacobi.  Pro- 
legom.  p.  26t  27.      The  second  edition. 

•  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  Ka^o\u:o^  waa  not  accepted 
in  this  sense,  before  the  fourth  century  :  it  every  where  refers  to  the 
General  Orthodox  Churdi,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  were  those, 
which  were  addressed  to  it ;  the  Catholic  doctrines  those,  which  it 
professed.—  Translator* 
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This  signification  was  now  also  given  to  the  word^ 
as  that  which  was  customary  to  a  division  of  the 
Biblical  books,  and  among  the  Catholic  Epistles,  it 
implied  those,  which  being  directed  not  to  indi- 
vidual communities,  but  to  the  general  Church,  or 
to  a  great  part  of  it,  were  probably  circular  letters, 
— which  also  accords  with  some  of  the  Catholic. 
This  is  the  elucidation  of  Theodoret,  it  was  ako 
accounted  valid  by  the  following  commentators  ^ 
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Before  the  4th  century,  (in  which  for  the  first 
time  an  invariable  agreement  of  all  communities  re- 
specting the  Canon  was  established).  Christian  liter- 
ature with  undisturbed  freedom  advocated,  or 
controverted  the  authority  of  some  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Particular  teachers  admitted 
or  rejected  certain  writings  according  to  the 
reasons  before  them.  It  is  well  known,  that  tliis 
took  place^  with  several  of  the  Cathohc  Epistles, 
besides  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, that  it  took  place  with  that  of  James,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  second  of  Peter,  and 
that  of  Jude. 

They  were  indeed  always  circulated  with  the 
names  of  these  authors,  and  by  an  established  usage 
added  to  the  other  Biblical  writings  ;  but  they  were 
not  holden  in  general  in  that  estimation,  which  feU 
to  the  lot  of  these,  because  they  were  not,  like  them, 

*  PotU  Epist.  CathoL  vol.  i.  Excurs.  I.  de  voce  Epist.  CatL.  p,  178. 
Scljol.  in  Jac,  Ep,  edit*  N.  T.  F.  Matdixi.  The  Scholiast  of  the 
Parisian  MSS,  N*  705.  -irponrakrai  ij  *laKuijhv  twitrroXn  tvv  aXkt^w 
....on  r^c  HerfM^u  *:tt3oXi*:wrepa,  rats  yap  <jVtt  irao'ar  rrjv  yif¥ 
fuowapinvaig  iypet^ij  ^wctKa  ^vXait. 
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attested  by  vouchers  and  undoubted  historical  de- 
clarations, or  because  they  had  internal  difficulties 
against  them. 

Eusebius  describes  the  public  opinion  current  re- 
specting them,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
often  adduced.  It  is  iu  the  23rd  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  history  :  *'  The  first  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  as  they  are  called,  viz.  that  of  James,  is  also 
accounted  unauthentic;  for,  few  of  the  ancients 
either  made  mention  of  it,  or  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  It  is 
however  known,  that  in  most  communities,  they 
ranked  equally  with  the  other  Scriptures  in  the 
Church-service." 

Usage  and  custom  in  very  many  Churches  was 
therefore  in  favour  of  them,  iv  TrXacrTaiy  iKK\n(jtai<: ; 
but  those,  who  required  other  grounds  than  usage 
and  custom,  were  not  prevented  thereby,  from  think- 
ing otherwise.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
right  of  possession,  they  wished  to  inspect  their 
title  of  descent,  and  demanded  in  their  behalf 
the  declarations  of  more  ancient  times  and  teachers* 
If  these  were  wanting,  they  permitted  themselves 
to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  doubting  or  rejecting  them,  according  to 
their  own  critical  discernment ;  others  also  were 
found,  who  concurred  with  them. 

They  felt,  probably  like  ourselves,  the  want  of 
historical  vouchers,  and  drew  a  negative  argument 
from  the  silence  of  antiquity,  as  it  is  also  the  case 
with  us ;  but,  as  Eusebius  represents  the  matter, 
they  had  not  positive  proofs  from  records  to  oppose 
to  them.  How  could  a  place  have  been  assigned 
to  them  only  among  the  disputed  books,  if  credible 
witnesses,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christi- 
anity.had  unhesitatingly  contradicted  their  supposed 
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Apostolic  origin  ?  or  if  others,  having  observed  the 
time,  at  which  they  had  afterwards  become  known* 
and  the  epoch  of  their  subsequent  appearance,  bad 
stated  the  place  and  persons,  where  and  by  whom 
they  came  into  circulation  1 

We  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear  against  them 
from  this  quarter.  An  established  possession  in 
many  communities  speaks  rather  in  their  favour, 
which  was  only  from  time  to  time  partially  at- 
tacked, where  it  was  supported  by  fewer  or  by 
weaker  documents. 

Even  this  negative  argument  loses  a  great  part  of  i  ts 
force  in  some  of  our  Catholic  Epistles,  when  we  con- 
sider their  nature.  Their  brevity  did  not  furnish  the 
ancients  with  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  necessary  for 
every  species  of  compositions,  nor  such  a  number  of 
arguments  for  their  dogmatical  and  moral  assertions, 
as  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Corinthians,  or 
any  other  more  extensive  work.  And  yet  it  was 
only  on  such  occasions,  that  the  ancient  teachers 
could  make  use  of  them  and  attest  their  existence 
and  authenticity.  For  not  until  in  later  times,  when 
Christianity  possessed  a  literature,  did  they  begin  to 
devote  their  labour  to  its  literary  history,  to  its 
authors  and  their  works.  The  most  ancient  writings 
are  admonitions  of  a  moral  tenor,  apologies,  or 
controversies,  as  the  affairs  of  the  time  required  and 
called  them  forth.  Not  until  long  afterwards  were 
the  Fathers  at  leisure  to  think  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, its  fortunes  and  literary  productions  and  the 
venerable  men,  who  had  deserved  well  of  it  Circum- 
stances and  the  necessity  of  polemical  works  had  put 
them  in  possession  of  a  history  of  the  Heretics 
and  the  schools  which  branched  from  them,  by 
Justin  and  IrensBus,  ere  Hegesippus,  the  first  histo- 
rian of  the  Christian  Church  was  born.     As  there* 
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fore  nobody  had  intentionally  laboured  upon  the 
authors  of  remoter  times,  upon  their  works,  upon 
those  which  were  authentic  and  suspected,  and 
upon  their  history, — so  it  depended  upon  chance, 
whether  any  one  mentioned  a  more  ancient  writing 
in  his  compositions,  and  this  chance  was  so  much 
the  less  in  favour  of  the  smaller  Epistles,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  less  in  circulation  and  contents. 

The  negative  argument  was  then  usually  enforced 
by  internal  reasons,  or  by  those  of  higher  criticism, 
which  was  often  not  badly  exercised  at  Alexandria, 
This,  however,  cannot  abridge  our  right  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  ourselves  ;  with  the  critic  personal 
considerations  have  no  weight  in  such  investiga- 
tions. 

The  higher  branch  of  criticism  likewise  stands 
open  to  us  at  all  times,  and  I  even  entertain  the  hope 
of  deriving  from  thence  evident  proofs  in  verification 
of  some  of  these  Epistles,— viz.  in  favor  of  that  of 
James,  of  Jude,  and  the  second  of  Peter. 

This  then  is  the  place  for  adding  the  history  of  the 
two  disputed  Epistles  of  John;  the  cause,  purport, 
and  contents  of  which  have  already  been  before  dis- 
cussed. 


SECTION  CXLVL 
OF   THE   SECOND    AND   THIRD    EPISTLES   OP   JOHN, 

For  these  I  must  in  limine  appeal  to  the  possession 
and  the  established  preference,  which  they  had  in 
many  churches  as  their  claims  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Codex  of  the  New  Testament.  This  precedes 
the  testimonies,  which  we  divide  into  Greek,  Eastern 
and  Western. 
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In  the  other  half  of  the  second  cehtafy,  'ClemeiiB 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  speaks  of  several  Epistles 
of  John,  but  so  indeterminately,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cover how  many  of  them  he  intended.  For  he  refers 
to  a  passage  in  the  first,  1  John,  v.  16.,  and  calk  it 
the  GREATER  Eplstle,  whence  we  can  only  deduce, 
that  this  was  not  the  only  one,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted ;  but  not  whether  he  possessed  one  or 
two,  which  were  smaller  \ 

Origen,  his  successor  in  the  ministry,  affords  to  ui 
abetter  solution  of  this  particular. — ^''John,'*  he  says, 
"  left  behind  him  an  Epistle  containing  very  few 
stichi.  It  may  be,  that  he  left  also  a  second  and  a 
third ;  for  every  one  does  not  consider  them  au- 
thentic; however  both  only  amount  to  a  hundred 
stichi-." 

Dionysius  is  the  third  teacher  of  this  school,  who 
likewise  affords  accounts  respecting  the  Epistles  of 
John.  We  have  already  seen,  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  them  all;  but  that  he  calls  the  two  last  only 
^c/>ofuvac,  supposititious  writings.  He  was  the  first, 
who  ascribed  the  Apocalypse  to  another  John,  a 
Presbyter  of  Ephesus,  with  whom  Papias  maintained 
an  acquaintance.  Others  still  farther  extended  thii 
hypothesis,  and  ascribed  also  our  Epistles  to  this 
Presbyter. 

The  Father  of  Church-history  gives  to  us  an  inti- 
mation of  this :— "  The  second  and  third  Epistle  of 
"  John,  whoever  be  the  author,  the  Evangelist,  or 

iLfjMpTiuty  UttSaaKwy  iy  tovtoiq*  cok  rtc  25p  tov  dBeX^y*  K\r\X,\  L*  k 
Strom*  c  15 

*  Cotmn.  in  Matth.  L.  i.  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vL  25.  caroXiXoin 
de  jco*  iTtffroXfl'y  «"avv  SXiywv  tmx*^v'  kfma  St,  ra*  oevrcpay  w 
rpiniy'  iirti  ob  «ra»^«C  ^oi  yyijaiowc  tlvat  ravrac.  HXify  ovc  «#« 
^iXvv  tifM^epai  itcarov, 
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'*  another  of  the  same  name,  stand  among  the  dis- 
"  puted  writings  *." 

The  Syrian  Church  had  them  in  its  oldest  version^ 
in  which  (as  we  have  stated  in  its  place)  it  not  until 
a  later  period  refused  to  them  a  situation.  From  it 
EphraBm  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  some- 
times mentioned  them,  with  the  express  name  of 
their  author  '. 

Among  the  Westerns  we  have  a  very  important 
avoucher  for  the  second  Epistle,  who,  on  account  of 
the  place,  where  he  resided  iu  his  youth,  and  the 
school,  in  which  he  was  educated,  deserves  a  peculiar 
regard,  as  a  witness  respecting  the  works  of  John, 
This  is  Irenaeus,  who  refers  to  the  second  Epistle  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  with  a  perfectly  distin^ 
guishiug  predicate :  "  John  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,'*  o  tou  Kwpiow  /uaStirvfc  For  thus  he  always  calls 
the  Evangelist  in  speaking  of  him  and  of  his  works «. 

He  mentions  him  still  in  another  place.  After 
having  there  given  extracts  from  the  first  Epistle, 
he  writes,  in  the  continuation  of  the  treatise,  "  and 
John,  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  the  before-mentioned 
Epistle,  commanded,  that  they  (the  Heretics)  should 
he  shunned,  saying,  etc."  But  here  he  recites  to  us, 
word  by  word,  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the 
second  Epistle  **- 


*  ruiv  dyriktyofiivtay  •  *  *  k  it^ofia^Ofitvft  ^tvrtpa  cat  rpirtf  'Ivavyov^ 
flrt  Toi  ^hayytXt (TTOV  rvyf^ay overate  ilrt  irtpov  &fj.^wfiov  ixnyf. 
H.  E.  iii.  25. 

'  Hassencamp's  Remark  on  the  last  Si^ctions  of  the  Introduction  of 
Michaeli:i.  p.  40 — 42. 

>  L.  i.  adv*  Haer.  c.  16.  The  passage  is  extant  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  Joannes  enim  Dorami  discipulus  supercxtendit  damnationem 
in  eos^  neque  ave  a  nobis  eis  dici  volens :  qui  enim  dicit,  tnquit, 
av€ etc. 

^  L,  iii.  16.  n.  8.  £t  discipulua  ejus  Toannes  \n  prcedietd  Epiwtotd 
fugere  eos  prscepit,  dicens ;  multi  seductores  exierunt  in  hunc 
VOL,  II.  N   n 
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Unless,  in  this  instance,  his  memory  has  deceived 
him,  he  considered  the  second  Epistle  as  an  addition 
to  the  first,  as  a  part  of  the  Episiala  prafEeta, 
just  as  we  have  considered  it  to  be  a  supplemmt, 
which  was  composed  and  dispatched  at  the  same 
time  with  the  first.  Should  this  prove  true,  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  will  also  obtain  a  different  i^pear- 
ance. 

The  anonjrmous  author  of  the  fragments  in  Mura- 
tori,  who  is  generally  conceived  to  be  Caius  the 
Presbyter^  mentions  two  Epistles  of  John  in  his  list 
of  the  sacred  books  K 

.  In  the  Carthaginian  synod  under  Cyprian^  Aurelius 
Bishop  of  ChuUabi,  gave  his  vote  in  the  words  of 
John,  ii.  Ep.  10.  categorically  referring  to  the 
Apostle  of  this  name  ^. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  were  also  some  iu  the 
Latin  Church,  who  were  inclined  to  assign  the  two 
smaller  Epistles  to  that  John,  whom  Dionysius  had 
proposed  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  like  those 
whom  we  have  before  remarked  among  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  this  hypothesis  was  derived  \ 

If  now  we  collect  into  one  sum  our  doeumentaiy 
proofs  for  their  authenticity,  authorities  by  £ur  mote 
numerous  and  more  important  in  favour  of  the 
second  Epistle  than  of  the  third  arise  on  our  side. 


Diundum,  qui  non  confitentur  Jesum   Christum  in  carne 

Hie  est  Seductor  et  Antichristus.  Videte  eos,  ne  perd^tis,  ^umI 
operati  estis,  &c. 

^  Epistola  san^  Judse,  et  superscripti  Joannis  du«  io  CatfaolicB 
liabentur.  Muratori.  Antiq.   Ital.  Med.  ^v.  T.  iii.  p.  85i. 

k  0pp.  Cypr.  Editio  juxtJl  Baluz.  Veneta.  p.  711.  Item  alias 
Aurelius  k  Chullabi  dixit:  Joannei  Apostolus  in  Epistoli  mi 
po9uit,  dicens,  si  quis  ad  voa  venit,  et  doctrinam  Christi  non  habe^ 
nolite  eutn  admittere  in  domum  vestram,  et  ave  ne  illi  dixeritis,  ^oi 
enim  •  • . .  etCt 

1  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  v.  Joannes. 
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That  of  Irenaeus  seems  even  to  decide  its  authenti- 
city, as  the  third  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  before 
the  third  century,  up  to  which  it  was  indeed  trans- 
mitted under  the  name  of  John,  but  not  witli  such 
testimonies,  as  gave  general  satisfaction  "\ 


SECTION  CXLVM. 

Is  the  meantime  both  bear  strongly  presumptive 
internal  criteria  of  their  origin  from  the  Apostle.  We 
have  already  convinced  ourselves,  how  harmoniously 
they  coincide  with  the  other  works  of  John,  how  they 
agree  with  his  condition  and  his  personal  circum- 
stances, and  how  accurately  the  internal  and  uncon- 
strained circumstantiality  of  these  few  lines  every 
where  applies  to  him.  Nothing  is  here  detached, 
nothing  stands  unconnected  and  isolated  or  even 
contradictory,  as  is  the  case  with  fictitious  writings; 
nothing  here  is  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of 
antiquity — or  mentioned  merely  indeterminately, 
and  without  particular  reference,  as  is  the  case  in 
authors,  who  adopt  the  person  of  another,  without 

•*  T*lie  disputeil  verse  I  Jolm  v.  7.,  is  loo  inconsideirable  a  part  of  the 
New  Testament  to  deserve  an  extensive  discussion  in  an  Introduction. 
Its  examination  belongs  to  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  answerable  for  all  individual  deviations  from  the  text* 
The  last  defence  of  it  is  by  W,  F.  Hclzel  in  the  Biblical  Investigator, 
Vol,  ii.|  Part  ii.  Against  which  Horstig  in  Henke'a  Magazine  for 
Religiotis  Plnlosophy  and  Exegesis,  Vol.  ii.,  Part  i.  has  raised 
iome  opposite  arguments  ;  but  the  chief  writer  is  Griesbach  in  his 
remarks  upon  Hetzel's  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  passage, 
1  John  v.  7.  Gicssen.  1794.  3.  Griesbach  appeared  to  me  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject ;  yet  this  question  has  recently  been  revi%»ed  in 
England.  As  I  am  but  superficially  informed  respecting  these  in- 
vestigations^  I  am  not  qua1i6ed  to  decide  on  their  merit. 

N   n   2 
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being  able  to  imagine  themselves  in  his  situation 
and  circumstances.  It  is  the  contrary  to  all  this, 
and  throughout  there  is  the  most  admirable  circum- 
stantial agreement  with  a  remarkable  situation  in 
the  life  of  the  Apostle. 

In  them  likewise  prevails  the  simple  unconstrained 
language^  which  we  find  in  the  first  Epistle.  The 
character  is  also  the  same;  a  benevolent  heart 
open  to  all  the  purer  feelings,  but  zealous^  which 
discloses  against  the  disturbers  of  peace  a  severity 
and  a  hostile  vehemence,  which  was  not  attributed 
to  the  preacher  of  love ;  who  however  once  wished 
to  call  fire  from  heaven,  when  his  friend  and  master 
was  offended. 

This  indignation  increased,  in  proportion  as  the 
attempts  of  the  deceivers,  their  presumption  and  the 
vexations  in  which  they  indulged  themselves,became 
greater.  The  first  and  second  Epistles  contain  warn- 
ings against  them,  their  doctrines,  and  association 
with  them,  forcibly  indeed  but  not  vehemently  ;  he 
dissuades  the  Deaconess,  or  whoever  this  benevolent 
woman  may  have  been,  who  of  her  own  accord  super- 
intended the  friendly  services  of  the  Church,  from  hos- 
pitably receiving"  and  greeting  such  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  brother  in  the  faith  was  welcomed  to  the 
house,  and  entertained  as  a  oi/yKocvoivoc.  But  the  third 
is  more  vehement,  because  it  had  arrived  to  a  public 
breach  of  peace,  to  the  dishonoring  of  the  Apostle  and 
his  envoys ;  he  threatens  that  he  would  be  mittdful  of 
the  wrongs,  which  he  describes  with  sensibility  and 
with  a  heart  which  was  wounded  by  personality.  Every 
thing,  is  exactly  as  the  situation  of  the  matter,  the 
gradation  of  the  offences,  and  their  nearer  reference 
%o  the  author  must  have  produced  it.     It  is  never- 

»  Cf,  2  John  10,  11.     Translator. 
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theless  no  turbulent  indignation,  which  overthrows 
his  adversary  with  daring  energy  or  bitter  and  pas- 
sionate eloquence  ;  neither  is  it  even  the  resolute 
and  severe  earnestness  of  a  Paul,  who  describes  his 
enemies  with  keen  outlines^  and  rebukes  them  into 
order  with  exuberant  language.  It  is  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  sensitive  and  affected  heart,  which  rather 
pours  forth  complaints  than  raises  accusations,  and 
prosecutes  them  with  energy,  which  has  neverthe- 
less sufficient  power  not  to  confine  thera  patiently 
to  itself. 

It  indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  not  many 
of  the  ancients,  who  mention  the  second  Epistle,  and 
few  of  them,  who  mention  the  third  ;  but  the  second 
is  so  very  short,  (especially  if  the  expression,  ave  ne 
dixeris,  which  is  rather  striking  than  really  vehement, 
had  not  so  well  pleased  the  Polemic,)  that  we  should 
have  possessed  still  few  cr  testimonies  respecting  it. 
The  third,  however,  has  yet  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
does  not  explain  or  recommend  certain  doctrines  of 
faith,  or  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  conse- 
quently is  no  document  for  the  general  instruction  of 
Christians,  but  it  is  rather  a  direction,  relative  to  the 
private  concerns  of  the  Apostle.  Therefore  it  did 
not  offer ^to  the  ancients  any  assistance  for  instruc- 
tion and  refutation,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
which  has  been  the  want  of  testimonies  respecting 
it,  in  their  works. 


SECTION  CXLVIII. 


THE   EPISTLE   OF   JABfES. 


Where  ?    in    what    country    was    this    Epistle 
written  ?    The  natural  objects,  which  surrounded 
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the  author,  the  references  to  climate^  which  are 
evident  in  the   Epistle,  must   conduct    us  to  the 
answer  of  this  question.     The  figurative  part  of  the 
description^  the  images  in  which  he  embodies  his 
ideas,  pourtray  to  us  the  landscape  and  nature  in 
which  he  collected  conceptions,  and  in  which  his 
phantasy  acquired  its  richness.   The  communicatioD 
and  the  representationarenot  in thestyleof  invention, 
but  they  proceed  from  the  matter  already  prepared, 
and  frequently  without  a  clear  conscionsness  of  the 
author  and  against  his  will,  betray  the  scdies  and 
objects  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  which  he 
supposed  the  most  popular  and  effectual  to  make  his 
ideas  perceptible  to  others,  or  to  produce  his  own 
sensations  in  them.    In  this  manner  also  the  author 
flreely  discovers  his  fellow-countrymen  without  either 
intending  it  or  wishing  to  conceal  any  tlnng. 

His  native  land  was  situated  not  far  from  the  sea, 
James  i.  6.,  iii.  4.,  and  was  blessed  with  fertile  pro- 
ductions, such  as  figs,  oil,  and  wines,  iii.  12 "".  These 
traces  are,  however,  still  rather  general,  and  leave  to 
us  the  choice  of  several  countries  of  the  ancient  world. 
Thus  also  Sophocles  (CEd.  Colon.  16.)  describes  the 
district  of  Attica : 

Sai^vtig,  iXaiac,  a^mXov 

Saline  and  bitter  springs  are  well  known  to  the 
author,  iii.  11,  12.     This  is  a  somewhat  nearer  de- 

®  From  the  passages,  which  Hug  has  quoted,  we  are  scarcely 
justified  in  arguing  to  St.  James's  actual  residence,  at  the  time  when 
he  composed  this  Epistle.  They  seem  to  be  images  drawn  from  die 
ancient  Scriptures,  and  the  common  style  of  Jewish  conversationt 
rather  than  observations  suggested  by  any  temporary  residence. 
They  doubtless  apply  very  forcibly  to  Palestine,  and  are  such  as  we 
might  expect  a  native  of  the  country  to  have  used  ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  them  by  no  means  renders  it  necessary,  that  the  writer  ^uld 
have  been,  at  that  time,  in  Palestine.— TVans/a^or. 
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liuition,  which  does  not  apply  to  very  many  couDtries, 
but  in  particular  applies  to  Palestine,  where  they  wer« 
very  numerous,  as  Josephus  observes  in  many  pas- 
sages, and  all  those  travellers  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  state  of  the  country* 

The  country  was  formerly  very  much  exposed  to 
droughts,  and  from  want  of  rain  had  often  reason  to 
apprehend  sterility,  v.  17,  18; — instantaneous  de- 
struction in  the  vegetable  kingdom  particularly  was 
effected  there  by  the  avffto^  tcnvtrtitv,  or  trip,  i.  11  ^ 
We  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
wind,  and  the  climate  in  which  ft  prevails.  The 
name,  under  which  it  here  appears,  is  not  only  Wes- 
tern Asiatic,  but  Palestinian.  Another  pha?nomenon, 
which  was  present  to^  the  author's  mind,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  same  locality ;  it  is  the  early  and  latter 
rain,  which  commences  at  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
in  March,  on  which  the  fertility  of  the  year  depends. 
He  calls  it,  according  to  the  technical  language,  mv 
and  '^  ttnpVo,  or  ir^wi^ioc  kqi  i^i^og,  v.  T.,  as  it  was  called 
in  Palestine. 


p  The  ijUroduclioti  of  this  wind  can  determine  nothing*  as  to  the 
residence  of  8 1»  Jameg,  much  lens  c:in  the  name,  which  he  husap^^licd 
to  it.  Ita  pTOTalcucc  over  immense  regions  adjoining  to  Piilcatiiie« 
and  over  dinTerciU  parts  uf  the  East,  gcncrahzea  it  Loo  much  Tor 
Ht]g*s  puiposei  and  tcavautt'  would  etj^ually  be  adapted  to  any  name, 
whjcli  it  might  receive  in  the  language  of  any  country  subjected  to 
its  pernicious  influence. — Translator, 

^  Even  this  criterion  is  not  so  definite,  as  Hug  would  assume  it  to 
be.  For  both  these  rains,  the  first  taking  place  towards  tlie  end  of 
Marchesvan  or  October,  the  other  in  Nisaoi  or  Abib,  vrhich  i^ 
March,  were  as  indispensable  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt  as  of  Pales- 
tine, consequently  the  same  metaphor  would  be  as  natural  to  the 
inhabitant  of  the  one  country,  as  to  the  other.  But  indepen* 
dently  of  this  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  St,  Jamea,  as  a  iew 
writing  ra*c  cWrura  ^vXalc  f  k  t^  haarrop^  would,  wherever  he  wai 
resident,  adduce  the  national  metaphors  (if  1  may  to  style  them) : 
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From  thence  then  he  wrote  to  all  the  Jews  dis- 
persed in  foreign  countries  and  cities, — to  the  twelve 
tribes  dispersed  abroadi  iv  rp  8ia<T7ropa,  i,  I* 
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The  Jewish  nation,  which  were  scattered  about  in 
the  wide  world,  was  divided  into  three  pnncipal 
divisions, — that  in  the  mother-country,  and  the  holy 
city,  which  was  the  central  point  of  all  union, — thea^ 
into  two  Dispersions;  the  Dispersion  of  Asia,  1  Pet. 
i.  1.,  ^laairopa  'Aaiac,  and  BabyloD,  its  capital;  andj 
the  BtaaiTopa  *EXXnv<av,  John  vii.  35.,  or  the  Greek 
Dispersion,  which,  on  account  of  the  language,  seems 
to  have  considered  Alexandria  as  the  capital. 

From  the  mother-country  and  the  religious  autho- 
rities in  the  Holy  City,  the  commands  and  regula-, 
tions  for  divine  worship  proceeded,  e,  g,  on  account' 
of  the  intercalation,  from  which  Easter,  Pentecost,] 
and  the  time  of  other  festivals  depended.  From  Je-1 
rusalem  the  decrees  were  sent  forth  to  the  Disper- 
sion of  Babylon,  to  that  of  Media,  and  to  tliat  of 

^hich  observation  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other  crtteri 
adduced  in  this  srciion.  The  idea  contained  in  this  verse  was,  wii 
a  slight  %'aTiation,  common  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  natural!^ 
would  be  common,  wherever  agriculture  formed  one  of  the  chief 
employments  of  the  people.     Thus  in  Meidani's  proverbs  we  find — -', 

^jVi  ^  ^j^  more  faithful  than  the  earthy  ^Ji\  ^  J-^>-^ 
mote  fruitful  (or  protrfcj  than  the  earthy  on  which  this  gloss  exists, 
cj*j  U  j^Oyi  IfJJ'j   because   ii  resicres  thai  which  is  entrusted  to  tl« 

The  verse,  therefore,  contained  no  ailu&ion  exclusively  ap|>}icable  to 

Palestine. —  Trnnsfator. 
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Greece  ^  The  Median  captivity  was  that  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  was  peculiarly  disunited';  whence  the 
commands  from  Jerusalem  could  only  have  concerned 
those  individuals  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  who  lived 
in  various  parts  of  this  country.  These  probably 
were  for  the  most  part  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Babylon. 

The  Babylonians  had  a  chief,  who  was  called  ir»i 
rwb^n*  or  Hni^D  tt^"i.  Prikce  of  the  Exiles.  Among 
the  Alexandrians  he  bore  '  the  name  of  *Ai>«/3apx»ic 
or  ' AXafiap-^i}^,  respecting  which  much  has  been 
written ". 

The  other  Jewish  authorities  in  foreign  parts 
obtained  their  power  for  exercising  their  functions 
from  the  Head  of  the  C^imrTo^a  \ 

*  Geniara  Hierosolym.  on  Sanhedrim  of  tlie  Mishnali  cap.  1»  con- 

»tit.  £^ :  Jim  nirhj  ^n  noi  Nm'?3  on  ^a^i  «m*?j  >^.  Cf. 

Gem.  Babyl.  on  ilie  same  passage  in  Misbnah. 

*  LiUer  Siphra  upon  Levit.  xxvi.  38.  Parascli.  ^nipim  DK  c.  Viii* 

sect*  I,  no?  yb:t^  D^D2;c?n  htw  ubi^. 

*■  later  qiias  ausus  habere 
Nescio  quos  titulos  iEgyptius  atque  Arabarchefl^  See, 

Juvenal,  h  c. 

Both  in  this  passage  and  in  that,  in  which  the  title  occurs  in 
Cicero,  other  Codices  read  Alabarchssi  and  some  Arabragues. 
The  generally  received  reading  Arabarcbca  is  suspicious,  «od 
seems  eitJicr  to  have  been  an  error  of  the  copyist^  or  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Greeks :  It  could  have  had  no  reference  to  tlie 
Head  of  the  Javs  in  Alexandria,  and  must  have  been  Uiniiod  to  the 
Arabs^  to  whom  it  was  not  applied*  Cujacius  preferred  Alabarches, 
and  HesycbiuB  interpreted  dXa^d — fAiKav,  f  ypaipofity.  To  Heay- 
chius,  however,  no  attention  is  dufi :  yet  Alabarches  is  doubdess  the 
correct  term.  It  is  probably  compounded  of  ?r\H  and  JITQK, 
formed  into  a  Greek  compound  by  the  omission  of  the  plural  termi- 
nation in  /113t4,  and  the  substitution  of  </pxie  tor  tWt"),  which  may 
have  been  the  tirst  part  of  the  Alexandrine  title. — Translalor. 

"  Joseph.  Aol.  L.  xviii.  c.  8.,  L.  xx*  c,  5»,  n.  2,  c.  7.  n.  3.  Cicero 
Ep.  ad  Attic.  L*  ii.  Ep.  17.    Juvenal  Sat,  i   130. 

*  Gcmar.  Babyl.  to  Tract,  Sanhtdr.  c  L  U. :  bHV3tV  lOK  IDI 
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In  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  maintenance  of 
the  religious  union  of  the  whole  Jewish  Nation  was 
attained,  each  presidency  as  we  see,  had  an  appointed 
province.  But  the  commands  and  letters  of  autho- 
rity to  all  of  them  could  only  be  issued  from  Jerusa- 
lem, the  central  point  of  the  religious  Power. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  one  of  this  description, 
directed  to  all  the  tribes,  wherever  they  might  be 
dispersed ;  it  should  therefore  have  been  written 
from  the  Holy  City,  by  the  Head  of  the  school  at 
Jerusalem, 


SECTION  CL. 


What  now  induced  the  author  to  this  under- 
taking ?  What  occasion,  what  necessities  required 
him  to  write  it  ?  The  Epistle  (let  me  for  a  time  be 
allowed  to  use  this  harsh  expression)  bo  very  much 
contradicts  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  it  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  composed  against  some  of  his  doctrinal 
principles  and  assertions.  All  that  Paul  has  taught 
respecting  Faith,  its  efficacy  for  justification,  and 
the  unprofitableness  of  works,  is  here  directly  denied 
It  is  not  impossible,  that  these  two  writers,  by  mere 
chance,  may  have  entered  on  the  same  subject,  and 
made  assertions  opposed  to  each  other,  on  this  pro- 
position, without  the  one  being  aware  of  the  other's 
writings,  or  intentionally  exciting  a  controversy 
against  him. 

Is  then  mere  chance  evident  in  this  ?  or  is  the    | 
opposition  so  evident  in  the  minutise,  that  we  must 
cease  to  attribute  it  to  the  mutual  effect  of  accident? 

Paul  has  declared  his  opinion  upon  this  subject    - 
most  circumstantially  in  the  Epiiitle  to  the  Romans 
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and  in  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  in  James  such  pe- 
culiar references  to  both  Epistles  are  manifest,  as  are 
not  produced  by  chance.  Several  ideas^  even  the 
language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  the  expression 
and  the  metaphorical  turn  were  transferred  by  him 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans*  James  says,  at  the  be- 
ginning, i.  3.  •yivwoKovTtc,  oTt  TO  SoKi^iov  Tt^v  rijc  irjoTcwc 
Karipyai^at   vjro^tovnv.     This  idea   Paul  also  states^ 

tcSoTE^y  on  1^  ^Xt\ffiQ  vTTo^ovfiv  Jcarcpya^ETaty  t}  Se  vwo^ovrt  So* 

KtfitiVt  Rom*  V*  3. ;  the  difference  only  exists  in  yivtur- 
Kovrec  and  i'l^oTBc,  each  of  which  is  a  participle  ;  and 
in  the  change  of  ^oKifxtj  and  BoKtfttov.  James  pourtrays 
the  incentive  to  evil  by  the  image  of  war,  which 
IS  produced  by  the  lusts  in  our  members,  iv.  1.  cicr^y 

TjSavMV  vfjLutVf  TUfv  (TTpaTivofiii'itiV  iv  roi^  ^i\i(Jiv  v^v^    Tne 

idea  and  the  image  is  also  in  Rom.  vii.23.  vo^ov  cV  rotip 

fuXc^e  fiou  avrior^arivQ^ivnv  ry  vo^  Toi/  vooc  ^ov.   Of  the 

same  nature  on  both  sides  are  the  passages  in  James 
IV.  4.  on  71  ^iXta  Tov  KQtfptov  «x^pa  tou  Beou,  and  lu  Rom* 

Vlil*  7.    Ston   TO  iftpovrjfia    rriQ  ffapKoq  *X%**  ^^^  Oior.      The 

rash  judgment  of  others  is  disapproved  by  both  in 
the  same  rhetorical  figure  and  tlie  same  expressions^ 
James  iv.  12.,  trv  nc  «»  oq  icpivttc  rov  mpov;  Rom.  xiv# 

if,y  trv  TK  «j  ^  Kptvtitv  aXXmpiov  o'iKirr\v,  aud  then  folloWS 

also  a  similar  clause  adjoined  to  it,  elc  yap  ..... 

o  ovvafiivoQ  (Ttuaai  —  Cvvutoq  yap  tariv  o  Oio^  aniaau 

This  intentional  opposition  becomes  still  more 
evident  in  the  detail  of  the  question  respecting  Works 
aud  Faith.  Paul  defends  the  pre-eminence  of  Faith 
by  the  example  of  Abraham,  Rom.  iv.  1* ;  Heb. 
xi.  8.  But  James  maintains  from  the  same  example 
the  superiority  of  works,  James  ii.  21.  Paul  ad- 
duces as  a  proof  in  favour  of  his  position  the  justifi- 
cation of  Rahab  the  harlot.  Heb.  ii.  31.  Bui  James 
proves  the  contrary  from  the  justification  of  Rahab^ 
ii.  25. 
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They  are  therefore  not  only  opposed  to  each  other 
in  opinions,  but  the  latter  employs  himself  in  con- 
tradicting the  individual  proofs.  Though  in  the  life  of 
Abraham,  both  sought  a  support  for  totally  different 
assertions,  this  cannot  well  appear  strang-e  to  any 
one;  for  the  ancestor  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
first  depositary  of  the  promises  was  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  guidance  of  God,  to  which  the  most 
different  writers  might  easily  have  been  led,  without 
a  concerted  plan  or  agreement,  or  Polemical  inten- 
tion, in  opposition  to  each  other;  but  that  they, in 
a  person  so  inconsiderable  and  so  little  to  be  com- 
mended as  the  ^  harlot,  should  so  unanimously  have 
sought  proofs  and  examples  for  their  opposite  opi- 
nions, cannot  be  explained  from  the  possibility  of  the 
pre-eminence  and  universal  interest  of  the  subject 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  all  to  it,  as  a  very  re- 
spectable scholar  has  observed  '. 

'  Although  the  Septuagint  and  James  have  both  used  the  word 
iropyjif  it  has  been  disputed,  whether  or  not  Rahab  was  a  harlot. 
From  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  has  beea 
argued,  that  houses  of  refreshment,  manzils,  &-c.  were  kept  by 
women  in  £gypt,  and  that  the  same  custom  also  prevailed  in  Ca- 
naan among  the  other  members  of  the  Family  of  Ham.  This  aiscr- 
tion  appears  to  be  well  substantiated  ; — it  is  also  supported  by  the 
deduction  of  iropvfi  from  irepyaut,  whence  some  have  conceived,  that 
the  Lxx.  also  intended  to  express  a  tavern-keeper. 

That  the  person,  into  whose  house  the  spies  entered,  was  a  Uvero 
keeper,  appears  the  most  probable,  and  it  derives  no  small  autho- 
rity from  the  Targum,  which  interpreU— J^/l^^-^Q  KTUl^  1X1% 
mulier  cauponaria.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of  those,  who  from  die 
general  bad  characters  of  these  cauiwnaria:  suppose  the  term  Tm 
to  have  been  applied  to  them  without  restriction,  totally  devoid 
of  weight.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  notices 
this  mterpretation,  in  the  instance  of  Rahah  ^.i,-  i  ^7*'  '**'  „ 
important,  as  her  name  enters  into  thf  "L"?'  "  xl  '^^  ""^ 
Translator.  genealogy  of  Matthew— 

■  Storr    Disaertat.   de    Epistol.   Cathnl      r\ 
Tiibing.  1789.  Sect.  v.  ^ccasione  et    Conwiio. 
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But  the  example  of  Abraham  has  abo  this  pecu- 
liarity—that each  has  derived  his  proof  in  fa- 
vour of  his  position  from  the  same  event  in  his  life, 
and  from  the  same  Biblical  passage  ;  and  that  both 
for  this  purpose  use  ahuost  the  same  expres- 
sions in   the  representalion,  Rom.  iv.  2.  n   i^yov^uv 

Ap^aafi  Tov  iranpa  ij^utv  tv^ijKtvai u  "yap    Appaa^ 

it  ipytov  i^iKatm%  :   James  ii.  2L    'Afifmafio  waTttp  ri^wv 

ov*:  i^tttjMv  tciKatto%-^ihen  on  both  sides  they  appeal 
to  the  passage  in  Genesis  xv.  6,  iwLartvat  'Af3paa^  r<^ 

Oit^tj  Kat   iXoyi<T^rf    aiVr<^"    (iQ   Siicato(Ti;i'»|v.      JameS    11.  23.  ; 

Rom,  iv.  S,  Paul  quotes,  n  ^  ypatftti  'ktyu — James,  on 
the  contrary,  thus  ends,  kqi  In^nput^fi  h  yp«</»i  Xiynvtra, 
Likewise  the  other  example  respecting  Rahab, 
from  which  Paul  in  the  Einstle  to  the  Hebrews, 
xi.  31.  defends  the  value  of  faith,  has  in  the  short 
excursus  of  the  two  writers  more  than  a  casual 
similarity.  The  former  mentions  her  by  the  predi* 
cate,  11  iropvn ;  so  likewise  the  latter  *Pna/3  It  iropvn, 
James  ii.  25. :  Paul  says  Si£a^iu'i;  KtnatyKOKovg,  and 
James  with  the  same  word  and  participle  vwoditapuvn 

ayytXovi^, 

The  opposition,  therefore,  does  not  take  place 
merely  in  the  principal  question,  but  in  the  individual 
proofs  and  in  the  detail  of  them,  with  references 
to  words.  If  they  could  casually  thus  coincide  one 
against  the  other  in  the  principal  question,  yet  they 
could  not  thus  harmonize  in  opposite  assertions,  by 
mere  chance,  in  one  and  the  same  argumetit ;  for, 
the  contradiction  in  the  matter  does  not  lead  to  the 
same  proofs.  Neither  could  they  become,  by  acci- 
dent, so  similar  in  the  discussion  and  investment  of 
their  proofs. 

The  Epistle  w^as  therefore  written  intentionally 
against  Paul  and  against  the  doctrine^  that  faith 
effects  justification  and  Divine  grace  in  man.    The 
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first  of  these  compositions,  in  which  Paul  spoke  so 
much  in  &vour  of  faith,  was  principally  intended  for 
the  Jews,  who  were  members  of  the  Roman  Charch. 
We  may  be  sure  that  it  did  not  long  reraaiu  cozifinecl 
to  this  district.  The  constant  departure  and  arrival 
of  foreigners  in  the  capita]  of  the  world,  the  partici- 
pation which  the  events  of  Christianity  found  among 
its  professors,  the  interest,  which  Jewish  converts  and 
the  converts  from  Heathenism  must  have  had  in  this 
Epistle,  which  spoke  such  strong  truths  and  main- 
tained such  peculiar  things;  all  this  must  necessarily 
have  soon  circulated  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  from 
the  central  point  of  the  Empire  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

This  extoUation,  this  recommendation  of  Faith, 
and  depreciation  of  Works,  were  even  at  that  time 
capable  of  all  those  misinterpretations,  which  subse- 
quently arose  from  thence,and  which  have  been  so  ve- 
hemently defended  among  us  ;  but  at  that  time,  ^vhen 
Christianity  was  forming  itself,  and  establishing  its 
doctrinal  system,  this  might  have  given  a  tendency  to 
it,  which  might  have  defeated  its  whole  object.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  had,  during  four  years,  time 
enough  to  be  read  and  misinterpreted,  and  to  have 
cantied  unwished  for  notions  to  be  adopted,  until 
that  to  the  Hebrews  appeared,  which  favoured  and 
more  extensively  recommended  the  same  opinions. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  Pa- 
lestine, consequently  to  the  very  same  country  in 
which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James  was  brought 
up,  educated,  and  lived.  He  was  therefore  soon 
able  to  see  the  impression,  which  it  made,  the  per- 
verted judgments,  which  it  produced,  and  the  dis- 
advantages which  practical,  and  active  Christianity, 
the  religion  of  works,  had  to  experience  from  it.  It 
is  therefore  conceivable,  why  some  one  in  this  place 
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arose^  enjoining  his  brethren  in  a  treatise,  not  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  misled,  and  to  have  constantly 
before  their  eyes  the  principles  of  Christian  con- 
duct 


SECTION  CLI. 


Who  then  is  the  composer?  He  calls  himself 
James ;  but  the  Bible  recognizes  two  or  three  of 
that  name,  who,  by  means  of  their  dignity  and  voca- 
tion were  qualified  and  invested  witli  authority  to 
instruct  the  world. 

There  is  one  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  Matt  iv. 
2L ;  Mark  iii.  17, ;  Luke  vi.  14. ;  Acts  i.  13.  But  he 
died  long  before  tinder  Agrippa  the  elder,  when 
Paul  first  commenced  his  career.  Acts  xii.  2.  He 
cannot  therefore  be  the  person  in  question. 

Besides  him  there  is  another  James,  the  son  of  *  AI- 

•  Bcrtlioldt  supposes,  that  there  were  two  of  the  name  of  Mary,  be- 
sides the  Magdalene,  that  on«  was  the  mother  of  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
and  John,  the  aister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  atid  wife  of  Alphsas  or 
Cleopss,  who  appears  to  be  one  and  tlie  same  indinduaL  There  is 
vast  ing^enuity  ia  his  conjecture.  **  KXiJxac  and  'AX^aloc  are  only 
two  diftbrent  ways  of  writing  in  Greek  a  single  Hebrew  name,  which 
written  merely  with  the  consonants  is  ^SlVfT  ^nd  may  be  pronoujieed 

in  two  ways,  either  as  ^^  wlijch  yields  the  Greek  KXwjrnc,  or 
*S^,  which  ia  'AX^ioc-  For,  the  Greeks  cannot  perfectly  pro- 
nounce the  n,  and  express  it  softly  either  by  a  or  ij,  e,  g.  for 
OrnO  they  say  Mfpei//^,  for  ^  tvaiut:,  Gen.  x.  17.;  for  *jrOT  a^a^'i 

Gen.  X.  18.  Sooietimes,  however,  they  substitute  a  k  for  it,  e,  g, 
K(^a  for  pn— 4>a«K  for  TOS,  2  Chron.  xxx.  1 .— Ta^e*:  for  HaU 

Gen.  xxii.  24,'* 

As  we  may  expect,  fabulists  have  indulged  on  this  subject ;  somr, 
among  whom  is  Jerome,  conjecture  that  Joseph  had  a  former  wife, 
by  whom   he  had    the   Brothers  of  Jesus,   and  that  Clenpaa  and 
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phfiBus,  Matth.  x.  3.,  xxvii.  66. ;  Mark  iii,  18.,.xv.  401^ 
Luke  vi.  15. ;  Acts  i.  13. — Also,  a  James^  who  ocean 
in  Matth.  xiii.  55. ;  Mark  vi.  3.;  Galat.  i.  19.;  and 
who  is  called  the  Brother  of  the  Lord. 

Many  distinguish  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  froon 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle  "*.  We  must 
investigate  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  enquire 
respecting  every  James,  who  appears  in  the  BiWe 
invested  with  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  ministry, 

James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  and  James  the  acm 


Joseph  were  brothers.  Hence,  Theophylact  says  on  €ral.  i.  19. 
KXfaiTac  icai  ^Iiuffi;^  a^fX^t'  rov  KXtJ^ra  diratZoQ  reXewnfcavrotf  k 
*ltj(Trfift  isavtfnri<nv  avr^  cTrepfxa,  i:at  irfjce  tovtov  (scil.  JacobumJ  nu 
UWQ  aXXovc  d^fXffMVQ  aifrov,  kai  Mapca/i,  ^v  tov  KXwra  ov^ay,  a^iKftiv 
T^Q  rov  Kvpiou  firirpoi  to  evayysXtov  eiire.  In  anoOier  phce,  he  sajf, 
that  Joseph  had  four  sons  by  her  and  two  daughters,  tIz.  Mary  and 
Salome.  But,  Origen  in  Caten^  in  John  Ch.  2.  and  Epiphaniiifl^ 
Hfcr.  Ixxviii.  maintain,  that  Joseph  liad  a  former  wife.  In  the 
Epistle  of  the  Pseudo-Ignatius,  of  which  the  Greek  is  wanting,  we 
read,  '*  similiter  (ilium  venerabilem  Jacobum,  qui  cognominatar 
Justus,  quern  referunt  Christo  Jcsii  simillimum  facie,  viti,  et  mode 
oonversationis,  ac  si  ejusdem  uteri  frater  esset  gemellufl." 

James  the  son  of  Zebcdee  was  the  brother  of  John,  but  James  the 
son  of  Alpliffius  or  Cleopas  we  conclude  to  be  the  same,  who  is  else- 
where called  the  Brother  of  our  Lord  ;  and  as  the  former  was  slain  by 
Herod,  (Acts  xii.  2.),  we  do  not  hesitate  in  ascribing  the  Epittk  lo 
the  latter. — Translator, 

^  The  dispute  respecting  each  James  is  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
opinion  and  arguments  of  those  who  admitted,  besides  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  two  others,  the  Disciple  and  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord,  are  discussed  at  large  by  Pott,  Epistolae  Cath.  Perp.  Atmot 
Illustrate.  Vol.  i.,  Prol.  P.  1 — 23.  That  which  is  opposed  to  it  iliB 
the  Academical  essay :  De  Jacobo  epistolae  eidem  adscripts  auctoie. 
Scripsit  Gabler.  Altdorf.  1787.  Cf.  Eichhorn's  General  Library  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  i.  Pt.  vi.  p.  1011.  The  book  entitled,  The 
Epistles  of  two  Brothers  of  Jesus  in  our  Canon,  Lerago  1775,  db- 
tinguishes  two  persons,  but  accepts  James,  the  Brother  of  Jesus,  as 
his  own  Brother.  Upon  the  whole  I  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  pr. 
Gabler.  Much  is  to  be  found  upon  this  subject  in  Michaelit,  Intcod. 
to  N.  T.  4th  edition,  Pt.  ii.  §  238—241. 
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of  AlphsDus,  the  Apostle,  are,  in  my  opinioii,  for  the 
following  reasons,  but  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Lord  are  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Judas,  Matth.  xiii.  55.  In  the  catalogues  of  the 
Apostles,  besides  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  these 
similar  names  again  occur,  e.g,  a  James,  a  Simon, 
a  Judas,  Luke  vi.  15.;  Acts  i.  13.  ;  Matth.  x.  3. 

If  we  consult  Mark,  similar  circumstances  are 
also  attached  to  the  similar  names,  Matthew  has 
arranged  the  Apostles  in  the  following  order  :  James, 
Judas,  Simon,  x.  3,  4.;  but  the  Brothers  of  Jesus  in 
another,  namely;  James,  Simon,  Judas,  xiii.  65. 
Mark,  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  made  an 
alteration,  and  arranged  the  Brothers  of  Jesus  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  Apostles  of  this 
name  are  placed  in  their  succession,  namely,  James, 
Judas^  Simon,  Mark  iii.  18. ;  vi,  3. ;  as  if  he  wished 
to  cause  not  merely  the  similarity  of  their  names> 
but  likewise  an  actual  similarity  of  arrangement  or 
relation  to  be  recognized  between  them. 

The  name  of  the  Father  of  the  three  Apostles  and 
the  Brother  of  the  Lord  is  so  similar,  that  our  asser- 
tion becomes  more  probable  from  it-  The  ApostlejJ 
are  the  sons  of  Alpha^us,  and  the  Brothers  of  Jesus 
are  sons  of  Clopas, 

That  Manj,  wliom  Matthew  calls  the  Motlwr  of 
the  Brothers  of  Jesus,  xxvii.  b(y.  Jolm.  in  the  parallel 
place,  calls  3lary  the  wife  qfCIojms^  xix.  25.  There 
was  besides  no  otlier  Mary,  except  the  Magdalene,  at 
the  passion  and  death.  Matthew  excludes  any  third, 
and  recognizes,  besides  the  Magdalene,  only  the 
other  Mary,  xxvii.  61.,  xxviii.  L  Ma^na  ^  Ma-y8aAj?v»r, 
Kai  n  iXXn  Ma^to.  John  could  therefore  only  have 
understood  by  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  the  Mother 
of  the  Brothers  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  AI- 
phaeus  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  one  person, 

VOf»  II,  o  o 
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For,  >S)Si  is  pronounced  according  to  the  Galilseita 
dialect — IsAm — KXJiira,  and  is  rendered,  accordiiig  to 
the  Greek  inflection,  'AA^aloc,  as  ^:irr  is  rendered 
*Ayyaiog  ^  That,  which  the  collation  of  the  Evan* 
gelists  had  before  furnished  respecting  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  these  three  men,  is  here  confirmed 
by  the  analogy  of  the  language ;  and  the  sons  of 
Clopas  and  the  sons  of  Alphseus  are  in  reality  not 
different  persons. 

Against  this  identity  only  a  single  objection,  which 
is  of  any  moment,  contends.  For  the  Brothers  of  Jesus 
did  not  believe  in  him,  as  John  assures  us,  vii.  S* 

oirSe    "yap    ol    aoeX^oi    avrov    ciri<rrcvoy    tig    ovrov.    .  JIoW 

could  then  these  Unbelievers  have  been  received 
among  the  Apostles  ?        . 

But,  besides  that  to  believe  in  Jesus  has  a  very 
extensive  signification  in  John,  and  will  mean  no  less 
than  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  about  which  they  might  still  have  hesitated 
without  refusing  to  him  credence,  as  to  his  doc- 
trines and  his  qualifications  as  a  prophet, — it  is  also 
well  known,  that  James,  Simon,  Judas,  are  actually 
the  last  in  the. list  of  the  Apostles,  and  have  only 
Iscariot  himself  after  them.  Consequently  so  much 
the  more  might  the  three  Apostles  have  been  the 
same  men  as  the  three  Brothers  of  Jesus  of  the  same 
name,  who  advanced  so  slowly  in  the  faith. 

If  we  now  farther  follow  those  of  the  name  of 
James,  where  they  appear  in  their  ministerial  oflSce 
after  the  death  of  the  Lord,  the  Bible  continually  im- 

«  The  word  KXco^rac^  Luke  xxiv.  18.,  is  not  here  to  be  taken  into 
the  consideration  :  this  is,  as  Dr.  Gabler  has  well  observed,  a  Greek 
name  from  KXeoTrarpos,  formed  like  'Avriirac  from  'An-tirarpoc, 
'AproKpac  from  *ApiroKparni,  His  wife  was  not  present  at  this  event ; 
he  only  says  in  general  terms,  yvuaiKtQ  riye^y  v.  22.,  without  stating  a 
nearer  participation  of  hinjself  or  hit  family  in  tliis  fact, 
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plies,  that  there  still  was  another  Jaraes,  besides  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  who  was  decapitated. 

Not  long  after  his  decapitation^  (Acts  xii,  2.), 
when  Peter  was  liberated  from  prison,  (where  a  simi- 
lar or  a  still  more  cruel  end  awaited  him)  and  quitted 
Jerusalem  by  night,  he  commanded  them  to  commu- 
nicate the  event  to  James  and  to  the  other  Brethren, 
Acts  xii.  17.  He  speaks  as  tliough  there  were  still 
a  single  James  remaining  ;  he  uses  no  predicate  or 
mark  of  distinction,  as  if  there  could  be  no  mistake 
whatever  in  the  person.  We  know  irom  another 
narrative,  that  this  James  was  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord,  GaL  i.  19. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  13,)  made  enquiries 
respecting  the  legal  obligations  at  the  assembly 
of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  When  they  were 
silent,  James  anmcered  and  spoke— and  decided. 
This  incident  is  again  so  represented,  as  though 
there  were  but  one  of  this  name,  and  as  though 
there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  person. 

When  Paul  subsequently  reappeared  at  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  xxi.  18.),  he  introduced  his  companions  to  the 
house  of  James,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival ;  in  his 
house  also  the  whole  Presbytery  had  assembled. 
Among  those,  who  were  conducted  here,  was  also 
our  author,  (ti<T»)ti  o  HaoXoc  ovv  nfHv  Trpoc  laKw^ov)  who 
speaks  in  this  place,  and  throughout  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  if  this  was  the  only  James,  who  was 
invested  with  power  and  doctrinal  authority,  who 
required  no  further  distinction  to  be  recognized. 

In  the  same  manner  also  Paul  acts,  when  he  re- 
lates in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  after  his  conversion. 

When  he  for  the  first  time  after  his  conversion 
came  to  Jerusalem,  he  conversed  for  a  few  days 
with  Peter ;  but  no  other  of  the  Apostles  (he  con- 
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tiQues)  did  I  see,  except  James  the  Brother  of  tbe 
Lord,  i.  19  \  In  this  instance  he  added  to  this  James  J 
a  predicate,  because  the  other — the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Brother  of  John— was,  at  the  time  of  which  he  is 
speaking,  still  alive,  (Cf.  Acts,  Sect.  71.)  and  con- 
seqocntly  a  mistake  might  have  been  occasioned. 

He  died  soon  afterwards,  and  henceforward  but 
one  James  is  mentioned,  Peter  escaped  from  the 
Holy  City,  and,  as  it  seems,  went  to  Antioch.  There 
he  ate  with  the  Gentiles,  until  some  came  from  James, 

wpo  yap  iX^uv  Tivag  airo    IaK:«i>pov. 

At  the  second  mission,  James  was  at  Jerusalem, 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  a  fundamental 
pillar  of  the  school,  with  Peter  and  John,  Gal.  ii*  9., 
and  indeed  the  chief  among  them. 

As  we  have  now,  for  the  first  tiqae,  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  individual  James  as  the  Brother 
of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Paul,  and 
found  him  always  present  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  same 
manner  we  also  find  him  there  again  at  the  last,  and 
avouched  by  historical  records  to  be  the  Brother  of 


rov  Kvpiov.  This  passage  places  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  among  the 
Apostles  ;  there  remains,  therefore,  no  longer  any  reason  for  making 
a  distinction  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  of  the 
aame  name.  But  those,  who  amuse  thcmBelves  with  many  of  the 
njune  of  James,  oppose  to  us  the  possibility  of  another  explanation. 
They  think  that  it  might  also  be  understood  ;  I  saw  no  other  Apostle, 
hut  only  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  But  in  this  case  the  sen- 
tence would  be  very  indistinctly  expressed,  and  dXXn  ^wt^y  should 
have  been  used  instead  of  cJ  ^rr,  as  Paul  frequently  has  done*  Ac^^ 
cording  to  Paufs  customary  lang^tiage,  el  ^rif  if  it  follow*s  a  geoeral 
position,  expresses  an  exception,  1  Cor.  ii.  11.,  avh*^  eltiy — ei  fiii  ro 
Trrivfia  rod  Qiov^  1  Cor,  viii.  4.  ort  ovceic  Btoct  il  f^ff  itc,  2  Co?.  xlu 
5.,  vTTfp  i^avrov  ov  t:aify(^rjvofiat — £i  fitj  iy  r<uz  aV-^f  »'£ta7c  fiov.  Con- 
sequently the  passage  means  :  I  saw  no  other  of  the  Apostles,  but 
James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord:  and  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  exc9u- 
lively,  but  as  an  exception. 
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the  Lord,  Hegesippus  says  of  this  Jamefe,  the  Bro- 
ther of  the  Lord,  that  he  was  the  Head  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  celebrated  under  the  cognomen  of 
Justus  *".  Clemens,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  'YTroruTrw- 
ffcic,  confirms  both ;  according  to  the  declaration  of 
Jerome,  he  is  even  said,  about  thirty  years,  to  have 
superintended  the  Church  in  the  Holy  City  '. 


SECTION  CUl, 


But  who,  under  the  supposition  of  more  than  one 
James,  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  T  That  James, 
who  was  the  Head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem^  (even 
if  we  would  admit  another  James  besides  him,  un- 
known and  not  celebrated  for  his  actions)  was  the 
only  one,  who  could  assure  himselH  that  his  name 
would  be  acknowledged  and  his  authority  respected 
over  all  the  earth,  wherever  the  Jews  might  be  scat- 
tered. 

He  was  also  the  only  person,  who,  by  virtue  of  hi^ 
vocation,  w  hich  he  himself  discharged  aS  chief  of  th<S 
community  in  the  Holy  City,  possessed  an  established 
right  of  deciding,  as  (Ecumenic  Teacher  to  all  the 
Judaic  Christians  of  the  world.  He  was  invested, 
among  the  Christian  Jews,  with  that  privilege,  whicli 
was  conceded  to  the  religious  Superintendent  ai 
Jerusalem,  of  exercising  a  superintendence  over 
all  the  Dispersions  and  the  highest  religious  power, 
which  no  other  Teacher  besides  could  assume.  The 
chief  of  the  Asiatic  Dispersion  might  wiitch  over  his 


•  Euseb.  II.  E.  ii.  23. 

'  Euseb,  H.  E.  ji.  I.  Hipronym,  Catal.  roc.  Jacobus, 
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provinces,  over  the  Aia<nropa  'Acriac ;  and  the' chief  <jf 
the  Africano-Europjean  over  the  Acaenropa  twv  'EXXij- 
vwv,  over  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  but  neither  of  them 
might  presume  to  issue  Epistles  and  commands  to 
all  the  twelve  tribes,  to  the  collective  body  of  the 
Jews.  From  the  central  point  alone,  vrhere  all  the 
tribes  and  individuals  continually  met,  commands 
and  instructions  for  all  could  be  issued. 

This  established  organization  of  Judaism  would 
have  rendered  the  attempt  of  any  person,  who  could 
not  avail  himself  of  their  ordinary  notions,  and  who 
could  not  claim  respect  and  general  obedience  as  the 
Principal  at  Jerusalem,  almost  incapable  of  a  general 
effect,  even  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  But  among 
all  bearing  this  name,  this  could  only  have  succeeded, 
and  been  granted  to  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  resident  at  Jerusalem. 

It  was  also  not  the  Apostle,  if  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord  and  himself  were  different  persons.  For  be 
does  not  call  himself ' AircxrroXoc ;  yet  he  should  have 
80  called  himself,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  his  minis- 
terial authority ;  for  one  inferior  to  him  could  not 
have  thought  of  giving  decisions  respecting  the 
doctrinal  system  to  the  whole  community  of  tb^ 
Jewish  Christians. 

It  was  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  This  was  the 
distinguishing  appellation,  under  which  one  James 
was  raised  above  the  Apostles,  and  was  the  chief 
pillar  at  Jerusalem.  He  could  indeed  by  no  means 
have  assigned  that  name  to  himself;  for  the  Lord 
was  never  Brother  to  a  mortal  man.  Exalted  above 
aU»  he  had  already  assumed  the  government  of  the 
world;  and,  gSeX^oc  Kvpcov  now  signified  A&X^- 
Scoc  and  OaaSeX  ^oc,  which  was  a  degree  of  arrogant 
presumption,  which  James  could  not  have  alloirtd 
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to  himself.  Therefore,  there  merely  remained  to  him 
the  choice  of  affixing  the  predicate  of  sermnt  in  the 
place  of  that  of  brotheii,  and  of  calling  himself  S«uXo<; 
*in<fov  Xp{4rrot;,  as  the  author  of  tlie  Epistle  did. 


SECTION  run. 


Among  several  moral  compositions,  which  are 
written  with  a  like  reference  to  the  same  truths 
and  assertions,  there  will  always  exist  a  striking 
difference,  which  depends  upon  the  inind  of  the 
author  and  its  particular  direction.  The  same 
divine  truth  finds  a  different  reception  in  the  minds 
of  different  men,  and  is  more  comprehended  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  is  felt  more  faintly  or  more  ener- 
getically, approximates  itself  more  to  these  or  those 
notions,  which  we  have  adopted,  unites  itself  with 
them,  and  naturalizes  itself  in  a  different  manner  in 
the  human  understanding. 

Our  Epistle,  simply  considei-ed  with  respect  to  the 
sentiments,  independently  of  metaphors,  expressions 
and  representations,  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  has 
the  forhearance  and  lenity  and  the  peculiar  bent  of 
mind  of  James  of  Jerusalem,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord, 
as  it  is  described  by  history. 

James  of  Jerusalem  treated  the  Jews  with  parti- 
cular moderation  with  respect  to  the  obligation  of 
the  Law  and  its  observances.  At  the  assembly  of 
the  Apostles  he  indeed  pronounced  the  Gentiles  free 
from  the  observances  of  Judaism  ;  but  he  has  not,  by 
a  single  word,  contradicted  their  obligatory  force  on 
the  Jews.  From  this  they  might  learn  how  much  of 
their  religion  was  necessary  in  Christianity:  whether 
they  were  inclined  to  it  or  not,  they  were  any  thing 
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but  offended,  Acts  xv.  13-*-33  •.  He  even  connWed  at 

their  adherence,  for  a  time*  to  the  distinction  of 
meats,  GaL  ii.  12,  13.,  and  at  their  opimoBS  of  the 
legal  defilements.  Thus  he  indirectly  shows  the 
superfluousness  of  the  Law ;  nevertheless  he  per- 
mitted  this  oscillation  for  the  present,  as  many  could 
not  or  would  not  do  without  it. 

In  a  writing  like  this,  which  insists  upon  practical 
Christianity,  upon  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  as  the  high- 
est moral  Law,  we  would  suppose,  that  he  would  have 
been  obliged,  without  reservation,  to  declare,  that  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  no  longer  the  rule  of  hunoan  ac- 
tions, and  that  the  customs  of  Judaism  have  no  longer 
the  value  of  religious  works.    But  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  acts  quite  differently ;  he  leaves  the  favouorite 
opinions  of  the  Jews  unassailed,  and  merely  ccHitimjai 
to  annex  to  them  something  better  and  more  per- 
fect, hoping  that  this  will  of  itself  supplant  the  old 
Law.    He  fully  admits  the  Law  of  Moses  to  have 
been  a  rule  of  human  actions,  and  of  that  which  was 
permitted  to  them  for  the  time,  (James  ii.  8.  add 

*  The  reference  was  to  the  pollutions  interdicted  by  the  Mosaic  Law: 
dXitryrffia^  which  no  where  occurs  in  pure  Greek,  Hesychius  inter- 
prets fji£Ta\ri\pis  Tiiv  /icap(Jr  ^vvtfvt  with  whom  Suidas  and  Alberci*i 
glossary  accord.  I  cannot  but  think,  with  Jurieux,  that  thisdecisioa 
contains  some  allusion  to  the  Noetic  precepts,  and  that  wopv£ta  refen 
to  the  prostitution  practised  in  many  Pagan  Temples,  such  as  tbitof 
Venus  Mylitta.  Maresius  conceived  the  injunction  to  relate  to 
taverns,  where  meats  offered  to  idols  were  sold  ;  but  this  is  unsub- 
stantiated, and  only  founded  on  Hitt,  according  to  the  Targum, 
meaning  a  tavern-keeper  and  a  harlot.  Cf.  2o^.  2aX.  xiv,  9$. 
Michaelis  connected  it  with  the  offerings  to  idols,  and  rotracing  tb« 
vrord  to  Trcpvow  or  irepwijfn,  understood  it  quasi  iropvctafi  aapcoc.  In 
this  be  is  abetted  by  Suidas,  who  explains  Tropytta  by  €t5w>.oXarp€40. 
Cf.  Heinsii  Exer.  Sacr.  p.  SOS.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  passed  into  an 
Ecdcsiastical  Law  :  whence  we  read  in  the  Apostolic  Canon  ri^tl  nc 
iwiaKoiroc,  fl  Ttpto^vTtpo^,  ij  hiaKoyo^,  ^  6Xiucfo&  .caraXoyov  rov«fwrt- 
K»5  ^yp  n-pcac  ky  alfiari  »//vx^C  a^ou,  i^  ^i^ioX^^rov,  ,(  ^^m^^bSsf, 
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IJ.)  and  then  only  maintains,  tbat  the  New  Code 
requires  all  this  in  a  far  higher  degree,  ii*  12. ;  he 
allows  it  to  have  been  an  institution  of  Divine  autho- 
rity, as  far  as  it  availed,  iv.  11. ;  but  he  recommends 
the  Christian  as  the  more  perfect  and  more  exalted, 
i.  25.  The  ceremonial  religion  of  the  Jews,  Bp>i<T;c£ai, 
even  if  it  be  occupied  in  unimportant  exercises, 
gives  him  no  offence ;  he  leaves  it  as  it  is,  and  only 
certifies  us,  that  the  purest  religious  feeling  consists 
in  works  of  internal  morality,  i.  26.  27.  Do  we  not 
in  this  recognize  the  James  of  Jerusalem  ? 

History ''  describes  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  austerity  in  life  and  princi- 
ples, on  account  of  which  he  obtained  the  distin- 
guished epithet  of  ^'  righteous," — he  was,  as  it  were, 
the  Cato  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  relent- 
less rigour,  which,  not  satisfied  with  individual  per- 
fections in  a  virtuous  man,  demands  the  fulfilment  of 
the  whole  moral  Law,  and  requires  the  whole  circle 
of  virtues,  without  acknowledging  any  which  are 
solitary,  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  Epistle,  ii.  10. 
He  is  no  where  inclined  to  pardon  any  thing  in  mo- 
rality, even  in  the  most  inferior  requisitions,  and  to 
distinguish  the  great  Irom  the  small. 

According  to  History  he  was  a  very  peculiar 
reverer  of  prayer',  and  had  the  warmest  convictions 
of  its  benefit  and  etficacy.  In  this  respect  also  our 
Epistle  is  strongly  distinguished,  and  little  as  he  is  to 
be  charged  with  prolixity,  he  nevertheless  frequently 
repeats  his  words  for  the  sake  of  impressively  recom- 
mending prayer^  i.  5 — 9. ;  iv.  2,  3.;  v.  16 — 19. 

The  Epistle,  therefore,  is  none  of  those  ideal  images, 
which  are  sketched  in  general  traits,  indeterminate 
and  without  character ;  but  it  is  the  transcript  of  an 


*  H^etipp.  ap\id  Euieb,  H.  E.  L.  ii.  c.  J23. 
'  Ht^gcsippttSp  loc.  cit. 
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individual ;  it  expresses  a  mind  and  a  mode  oiF  think- 
ing— it  is  no  fiction — but  the  portrait  of  a  human 
mind  with  every  accuracy  of  lineament,  from  whence 
we  argue  to  a  real  existence. 

There  is  an  historical  character  contained  in  it: 
and  indeed  the  character  of  James,  who  superintended 
the  ministry  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  called  the 
Brother  of  the  Lord.  We  therefore  not  only  perceive 
from  hence,  that  the  Epistle  is  a  genuine  work  of  a 
certain  James  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity ;  but 
we  likewise  recognize  him,  to  whom  among  the  many 
of  the  same  name,  if  such  existed,  it  belongs. 


SECTION  CLIV. 

The  order  now  leads  us  also  to  the  testimonials  of 
the  ancients,  and  to  the  accounts,  which  exist  in 
favor  of  its  authenticity,  and  which  enable  us  to  re- 
present its  history. 

The  notion  respecting  faith  and  works,  which  was 
founded  on  the  writings  of  Paul,  would  certainly 
have  become  the  general  theory,  if  some  important 
teacher  had  not  corrected  it;  but  we  rather  find, 
that  the  opinion  of  James  was  taught,  as  harmonixed 
with  that  of  Paul.  Consequently  the  influence  of  tUs 
writing  upon  the  most  ancient  doctrinal  system  can- 
not be  mistaken,  whence  it  obtains  a  very  brilliaBt 
testimony  in  favor  of  its  authenticity,  and  of  the  le- 
gislative authority  of  its  author. 

The  doctrine  of  works  and  faith  is  discussed  by 
Clemens  Romanus  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Church 
at  Corinth.  He  does  not  indeed  mention  James  by 
name,  for  the  ancients  of  that  epoch  seldom  made 
use  of  the  Apo$tolic.rwritings  with  a  nominal  re- 
ference; but  it  is  manifestly  the  doctrine  of  James, 
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which  he  delivers,  and  that  indeed  with  striking  ap- 
proximations to  the  individual  positions  and  proofs, 
and  also  with  strong  reminiscences  with  regard  to 
the  expression. 

He  speaks,  c.  38.  of  the  real  wisdom,  which  is 
made  known  by  deeds  and  works,  nearly  as  James 

speaks,  iii.  13.  o  o-o^oc  iv^ftACvi^adai  r»)v  fTo^iav  avrov, 
fill  iv  Xoyot^,  aXX'   tv  ipyotq  aya^oi^. 

In  the  30th  chapter  he  begins  like  James,  iv,  6. 
o  ya^  Beoc  vTTfp^tpavoi^  uvriTa^jtrtrm,  and  after  some  sen* 
tences  passes  on  to  KaraXaXm,  as  James,  iv.  11.  to 
ifaraXaXai/,  and  at  the  end,  he  explains  its  de- 
sign, as  to  justification,  cpyotc  hKotovfuvoi  kqi  ftti 
Xo-yoic,  to  be  by  means  of  active  Christianity.    9«oc 

ya^   vin^it<jtavotQ    avrtTaarriTai,    ranuvot^    Se    StSoxr*    yapiVm 

KoXXltdbJ^tV  <»VV    tKHVOl^f   OIC     h     X<2pfC    ^f^O  TOV  OlQV    SfSoTUt 

•  ♦.♦..  iyicpare^fOfiivoi  airo  Travroc  i/^wwoia^ou  Kai  KaraXn* 
Xiac  nopfim  iavrov^  irocouvriCj  e^jyoic  Zucaiovfuvot  Kai  ^if 
Xoyofc* 

He  does  not  treat  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
Rahab,  like  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
which  he  often  plainly  and  verbally  refers ;  but  he 
follows  the  steps  of  James.  He  says,  c,  10,  'A(i^aa^ 
o  ^(Xoc  npotrayo^iv^tic ;  SO  is  he  called  only  in  the 
Epistle  of  James,  irtoroc  fuptSij  €v  ry  vwnicoov  yivta^ai 
roif:  pttfimiTt  Beov,  James  ii.  23,  After  a  while  he  con- 
tinues ;    fTTiartwi  'Aj3paa/n  Tt^    Bfy,  *rai   IXoyitr^ri  avT(f)  uq 

SiKaiOffvpqv, — Moreover  he  adduces  the  offering  of 
Abraham,  like  James,  ii.  21,,  as  a  proof,  that  he  united 

works  with  Faith;  Sio  iri^nv — km  St  vwaKOfic  irpoa- 
VViyKiv  avTQV    (tov  utov)  Ovtstav  ry  OtUtp 

In  the  same  manner  he  says  of  Rahab,  that  she 
was  saved  for  having  united  works  with  faith,  for 
having  received  and  saved  the  spies  of  Joshua :  Sm 

irt^Tiv  Kai  ^(Xo^ivtav  tdw&n  *P«a/3  v  vopvtt* — fiaStSo^evif 
flurov<r  Up^^pi,  cic  TO  vire(M{iov xat   fiif-yayi  aurovc. 
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In  Irenaeus  also  a  passage  is  quoted  respecting 
Abraham's  jostification,  which,  as  it  there  stands,  k    I 
likewise  found   in   James   word   for  word    and  no 
where  else:    quod   Abraham   sine  circumcisione  et 
sine  observantiA  Sabbatorum  credidii  Deo  ei  repnta- 
tum  est  illi  ad  just  Hi  am,  et  Amicus  Dei  vocatus  est, 
L.  adv.  Haer.  iv.  c.  16. ;  James  ii*  23.     As  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church  has  shortly  before,  (c.  iv.  8,,)  cited     _ 
very  accurately   the    corresponding   passage   from    f 
Paul,  (Rom.  iv.  3.)  we  plainly  perceive,  that  it  was  not 
simply  a  particular  reading  in  his  MS.  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  ;  and  as  it  also  no  where  appears  thus  in 
the  Old  Testament,  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  recol- 
lection from  the  Epistle  of  James,  though  he  has  not 
mentioned  tlie  name  of  the  author. 

Early,  however,  as  this  Epistle  may  have  been 
known  to  the  Latins,  it  was  nevertheless  not  quoted 
by  name,  in  the  works  of  the  Latin  fathers  still  ex- 
tant, until  the  fourth  century.  Jerome  even  tells  us^ 
that  it  was  accounted  to  be  the  work  of  another  au- 
thor, and  that  only,  in  course  of  time,  Panlfatim 
tempore  procedente,  it  acquired  regard  and  credibi-  I 
lity  \  It  is  probable,  that  the  Synod  of  Carthage 
had  some  share  in  the  better  reception,  which  this 
Epistle  subsequently  found  among  the  Latins.  | 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  East,  where, 
necessarily,  there  must  have  been  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  this  treatise,  it  was  also  esteemed. 
Syria,  where  better  information  respecting  a  writing 
published  in  Palestine  might  be  obtained  than  else- 
where, possessed  the  Epistle  in  its  oldest  Ecclesras- 
tical  version,  and  amidst  all  the  disputed  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  it  subsequently  rejected,  it  invariably 
preserved  that  of  James. 


*-  Hkronym.  Catal.  v.  Jacobus, 
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Ephraem  made  use  of  it  in  many  places,  but  most 
evidently  in  the  Greek  writings,  and  ascribed  it 
to  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  Other  Syriac 
authors  after  him  made  use  of  it  as  of  the  otlier 
sacred  books,  sometimes  also  even  with  the  name  of 
the  author.  Their  testimonies  a  deceased  scholar 
has  diligently  and  judiciously  collected  and  com- 
piled '. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Syrian  Church  had  three 
Catholic  Epistles,  that  of  James,  the  1st  of  Peter 
and  John,  so  also  had  some  countries  of  Asia  Minor. 
Whether  the  well-known  Iambics,  which  attest  it, 
be  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  by  Amphilochius  of 
Iconium,  the  value  of  the  testimony  i&  still  the 
same  '". 

The  African  Church  furnishes  us  with  no  such  fa^ 
vourable  depositions  respecting  this  document,  as  the 
Eastern  and  Western  have  given  to  us.  Until  the 
third  century  we  find  only  very  conjectural  re- 
ferences to  this  composition  in  the  Greek  teachers, 
which  are  by  no  means  marked  with  sufficient  per- 
spicuity to  be  considered  as  identical  passages. 
One  passage,  however,  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is 
distinguishably  remarkable  iav  futj—avv  ri^  ^tra  rrjc  ^i* 

TOVTOiQ  r  i  A  E  1  taKT  c  (tf  c  <cai  T  iff  rov  TT  X  fi  e  I  ow  ay  a  wtf  v, 
KUi  f ufp'ytTtiM  SuvoffSat,  ouic  £cre<T0{  pafftXiKOt  ".      Cf,  JameS, 

ii.  8»     Origen  is  the  first,  who  mentions  this  Epistle 
distinctly  and  expressly,  and  from  his  declaration  it 


'  Ephraim  Opp,  Groec.  T.  iii.  p.  51,  *Ia*:ii>/3oc  ^c  o  r»v  Ku^toD 
d^tX^oc  \iyiiy  irtr^mratif  *.ai  vXavffarc  ti.r.X^  Cf.  L.  u  p*  IS, 
HasBcncamp'ii  observations  on  the  last  sections  of  the  Introduction  of 
Michaelis»p.  27 — 31. 

"  KoSoXiVfaiK  'EiriffToXiiiF  rivtz  fiiv  iwra  faviy  at  oc  rfteic  f^ova^ 
^jyvax  ^txtir^Qt, — rr;i'  'lamuflou  ^lat't  jhqv  &  tUrpoWfrffv  n  *hitayyov 
.^lav.    Opp.  Gregor.  Na«.  T-  ii.  p.  195. 

*  Strom.  L.  vl.  p.  825.  Edit*  Vcnet. 
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may  be  inferred^  that  in  the  third  century  the 
Epistle  was  circulated  far,  and  had  already  been 
quoted  for  a  long  time  under  the  name  of  James; 
but  that  the  opinions  were  divided,  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity or  spuriousness ''.  After  him  Dionysius  Alex- 
andrinus  makes  mention  of  the  Epistle,  and  refers 
to  James  i.  13.  and  iv.  1  ^ 

Eusebius  describes  to  us  the  opinions  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  much  the  same  manner  as  Origen ;  he 
says,  that  the  Epistle  is  a  disputed  writing,  because 
the  ancients  have  seldom  referred  to  it ;  yet  he  adds 
the  qualification,  that  many  consider  it  to  be  au- 
thentic <i. 

'^  This  last  opinion  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
sequel,  and  from  the  fourth  century  downwards,  most 
of  the  Greek  Teachers  made  use  of  it,  out  of  re- 
spect to  Ecclesiastical  usage,  in  the  same  manuer  as 
of  the  rest  of  the  Biblical  writings. 
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.  Besides,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  the  strik- 
ipg  contrast  between  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle 
{^nd  the  doctrines  of  Paul  must  have  impeded  its 
more  favorable  reception.  An  author  who  so  very 
9iuch   contradicted  the  doctrine  of  a   recognized 

•  Comment,  in  Jo.  Tom.  xix.  lav  ht  Xcytrac  fiey  Triortc,  x**'P*c^ 
£py«v  rvyxayrit  vexpa  itrriv  ^  rotavrri,  wc  kv  rrji  <pepofXEy^  'Ioatw/Sov  an- 
'^yufuy  -Tom.xxi.  oh  wyxupri^ey  dv  vvo  ti^v  irapaBexofJieytay  ro  xtcrti 
)(wptc  ipyiay  vtKpa  kartv* 

'  Dionysii  Alexand.  cognomento  Magni,  qUee  supersunt,  Ronwe 
MDCCXCVII.  Typ.  Cogr.  de  prop.  ed.  Simon  de  Magistris,  Episc. 
Cyrenens.  In  libello  de  Martyrio,  c.  6.  p.  32.  c.  7.  J  S5.  et 
Fragm.  ex  Scholiis  GrseC  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.  p.  800. 

•»  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  ii.  c.  28.  L.  iu.  c.  25, 
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Apostle,  whose  disciples  and  admirers  were  spread 
ill  very  great  numbers,  in  many  countries ;  an  author 
who  so  very  much  contradicted  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  must,  at  all  events,  even  though  he  himself 
were  an  Apostle,  meet  with  opponents.  That  he 
really  met  with  them  we  need  not  be  surprised. 
But  it  must  be  a  phenomenon  for  any  one  to  have 
invented  this  writing,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
curing to  it  authority  to  have  ascribed  it  to  James, 
without  observing  the  necessary  rules  of  precaution, 
of  at  least  so  framing  it,  as  not  to  render  its  success 
difficult,  as  not  to  create  against  it  distrust  and  op- 
position, at  least,  at  the  very  onset. 

Let  us  suppose  it  such  a  writing,  as  in  its  whole 
plan  seemed  to  dispute  the  preceding  Apostolical 
doctrines,— how  many  reasons  must  it  first  have  had 
in  its  favor,  how  many  proofs  of  its  authenticity 
must  it  have  adduced,  ere  it  obtained  so  great  an 
authority  as  to  have  been  added  in  several  Chris- 
tian  communities  to  the  Sacred  Writings — to  the 
Apostolic  codex !  If  the  contradiction  to  Paul  was 
no  obstacle  to  such  a  step  in  several  Churches,  the 
conviction  must  certainly  have  powerfully  pleaded 
it  to  have  been  the  production  of  an  inspired  writer, 
whom  no  one  dared  to  oppose- 
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Under  what  views  did  the  Apostle  compose  this 
Epistle  ?  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  laboured  to  en- 
force his  principal  object,  the  recommendation  of 
the  moral  law  as  the  first  aim  of  religion,  with  re- 
ference to  his  own  times,  and  that  he  had  in  view 
the  wants  and  situation  of  those,  who  were  more  im- 
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mediately  around  him,  and  who  were  entrusted  to 
his  guidance,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  cotetnporaries 
and  their  circumstances. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  the  local  state  of  things 
at  that  time^  a  peculiar  light  would  be  reflected  upon 
a  great  part  of  it,  and  the  composition,  which  has  been 
commonly  considered  as  a  combination  of  individual 
sentences  and  interrupted  passages,  without  a  per- 
vading consecutiveness,  would  obtain  a  real  connec- 
tion, which  is  imperceptible  in  the  rapid  transitions 
of  the  author,  and  which  can  only  be  perceived,  by 
inserting  the  intermediate  ideas  from  the  aspect  of 
the  times,  and  thus  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  con- 
nection. With  the  materials,  which  we  can  at  pre- 
sent call  to  our  aid,  this  might  not  be  thoroughly 
practicable,  yet  an  imperfect  picture  of  his  age  and 
condition  may  be  an  encouragement  to  produce 
a  better. 

One  of  the  principal  vexations  of  the  author,  as  ive 
perceive  from  the  whole,  were  ttoXXoi  MaoKaXoi^  the 
number  of  presuming  persons,  who  knew  every  thing 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  with  the  most  determined 
confidence  decided  without  hesitation.  He  there- 
fore brings  the  most  heavy  complaints  against  a  small 
thing,  against  the  tongue,  which  he  accuses  of  occa* 
sioning  great  impediments  to  the  doctrine,  iii.  1 — 10.; 
i.  19,  20. 

An  opinion  had  been  circulated,  principally  among 
the  Jewish  Christians,  respecting  the  high  efficacy  of 
faith,  according  to  which,  a  person  by  means  of  it 
might  become  acceptable  to  God, without  the  trouble- 
some observation  of  the  moral  iaw  and  without  virtue. 

From  what  source  this  opinion  sprung,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess,  as  the  supporters  of  it  had  availed 
themselves  of  Paul's  arguments,  by  which  this  Apos- 
tle .had  represented  the  superfluousness  of  works 
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and  the  efficacy  of  feitli  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro« 
mans  and  Hebrews.  By  this,  however,  they  did  not 
understand  the  works  of  Judaism,  but  considered  the 
Mosaic  Law  to  be  in  continuance,  as  the  rule  of  con- 
duct and  life,  the  Messiah  and  his  word,  as  a  subject, 
which  they  were  bound  to  believe,  Christianity 
was  tliereby  placed  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  it ; 
they  were  required  to  approve  it,  but  they  were  also 
required  to  obey  the  law. 

m  These  and  similar  questions  respecting  the  Law  and 
Christianity,  about  which  for  so  long  a  time  they 
could  not  agree,  were  never  supported  or  contra- 
dicted without  the  most  lively  participation  of  the 
parties.  This  contest  was  prosecuted  at  Corinth  and 
in  the  Churches  of  Galatia  with  vehemence  and  ani- 
mosity ;  this  also  James  witnessed  and  perceived  in 
his  district. 

As  to  that  which  regards  the  external  circumstances 
and  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  they  were  far  from  being  agreeable.  The 
Pra?tors,  under  all  manner  of  pretexts,  made  extor- 
tions, and  abased  their  legal  authority  for  the  sake 
of  enriching  themselves ;  a  person  was  obliged  to 
purchase  with  money  his  liberation  from  their  pri- 
sons, as  well  as  his  safety  and  his  rights;  he  might 
even  purchase  a  license  to  commit  crimes '. 

Thence  many  abject  persons  basely  courted  the 
favors  of  the  rich,  av^p  yj}vao^aKrv\iQ<:  \  and  the  poor 


'  AcU  xxiv.  26,  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  V.  c.  10.  The  following  pas- 
Mge  refers,  indeed,  to  the  times  immediately  afWr  the  death  of 
James*:  it  is  however  partly  true  of  the  administration  of  Felix  :  kq.*. 
Xpriftnen  ^tv  o\  IvvaTUt  toy  *A\f^iyoy  K(H/ai\afi^iiivm',  utari  rov  ora- 
maiitif  auroic  irap«tx£K  A3etaK.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud,  L,  ii.  c  2i. 
p.  738.  Basil,  c.  1 4.  ed.  Ha?erc. 

*  Some  of  th<^  Jews  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
VOL, H.  pp 
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man  was  obliged  to  submit  to  every  sort  of  scornful 
treatment,  even  in  the  Christian  assemblies^  where  it 
was  least  to  be  tolerated^  ii.  2 — 10. 

The  public  oppressions  were  every  where  percep- 
tible, but  the  evils  which  the  author  foresaw,  were 
still  greater,  1.  3,  4.  12,  13, 14,  The  crying  injin 
ries,  wliich  were  committed  on  all  sides,  openly  called 
for  the  retributive  punishment  and  chastisements  of 
God,  V.  1—7. 

The  Romans  were  not  already  on  their  march  ac- 
cording to  any  of  his  declarations;  the  fermentation 
of  boisterous  spirits  and  the  inefficacyof  the  laws  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  already  attained  to  such  a  height, 
that  violent  scenes,  murder  and  manslaughter  had  en- 
sued :    ^ay^fa^    Kai    irnXfjuiiTi — ipovivttf    Kat   ^tiXourf,    IV. 

1,  2.  3. ;  V.  a 

For,  under  Felix,  and  agaip  under  Portias  Festus, 
desperate  patriots  marched  through  the  country  ui 
whole  bodies,  and  forcibly  tore  away  with  them 
the  inhabitants  of  open  places,  and  if  they  would 
not  follow  them,  set  fire  to  the  villages,  and 
enacted  bloody  scenes.  They  even  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  capital  and  at  the  feasts,  where  they 
mixed  among  the  crowd  of  people,  and  committed 
many  secret  assassinations  with  concealed  weapons*. 

The  public  disorder  and  disrespect  for  the  laws 
had  already  arrived  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  au- 
thor thought  the  moment  of  retribution  not  to  be 

far  removed  ;    K^trijc  ^rpo  rwv    ^v^iav  tariyicwc*    V.  9* 

To  escape  this  many  conceived  the  resolution  of 

Knights,  ttv^pec  hrwtKov  myfiaros,  Joseph.  BeL  Jud.  ii.  voK  C.  25. 
p,  740.  Edition  Basil,  whence  chey  arc  here  culled  xP*'<'v>^'^Xi««, 
c.  H.  n,  9.   Haverc. 

•  Joseph.  Aotiq.  Jud.  L.  xx.  c.  e,  7.  p,  617— C20.     fiasiJ.  c.  B, 
n.  5.  it'C    Haverc.  cf.  Bell.  Jud,  L.  ii.  c.  15.  n.  S,  J,  6, 
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seeking  a  residence  in  other  countries ".  They  re- 
lied upon  their  spirit  of  traffic,  by  which  they 
thought  they  could  gain  a  livelihood,  and  hoped  by 
means  of  their  distance  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  general  share  of  national  misery,  without  re- 
flecting that  their  fate,  tav  o  Kupioc  SEXrj<r^,  and  even 
their  life,  which  they  wished  to  save,  lay  at  God's 
disposal,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  so  ordained  by  a 
Higher  Power,  they  would  be  forced  to  undergo  the 
punishment  in  their  own  native  land,  which  they  had 
oppressed  and  ill-treated,  iv.  13—17.;  v.  1^ — 6. 

In  this  state,  under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
this  degree  of  civil  disorder,  the  author  might  pro- 
bably have  regarded  his  countrymen ;  for,  although  he 
wrote  to  the  whole  world,  yet  his  native  land  passed 
more  immediately  before  his  eyes. 
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When  was  this  Epistle  written  ?  It  was  composed 
after  that  to  the  Hebrews  :  it  cannot,  however,  have 
been  long  composed,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  which  happened  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  Nero.  For,  if  even 
the  narrative  of  the  death  of  James,  the  Brother  of 
the  Lord,  which  we  find  in  Josephus  (in  the  20th 
book  of  the  Archaeology)  be  not  from  his  own  pen, 
yet  it  is  certainly  an  account  of  great  antiquity, 
since  Origen  in  the  commentaries  on  Matthew,  and 
in  the  book  against  Celsus,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  as- 
cribe it  to  the  Jewish  writer. 


*   This    emigration    really   took    place  in   some  degree   tinder 

Albmus»  and  stitl  more  under   Flortis  :   Antlq.  Jutl.  L,  xx.  c,  iilt. 

p.  6S4.  and  de  Bell.  Jud.   L.  ii.  c.  Si.  p.  7dS.  c.  14.  n.  2.  Hairerc. 

Pp  2 
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According  to  this  account,  our  James  was  murdered 
through  the  violence  of  the  High  Priest,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Fortius  Festus  and  the 
expected  arrival  of  Albinus  as  his  successor. 

No  authentic  writer  clearly  informs  us  when  Albi- 
nus arrived,  and  how  long  he  maintained  his  post  under 
this  rapid  change  of  affairs ;  but  thus  much  may  be 
deduced  from  the  accounts  of  Josephus  respecting 
Gessius  Florus,  that  this  Albinus  must  have  com- 
menced his  administration  before  the  end  of  the 
tenth  year  of  Nero,  and  that  he  could  not  have  main- 
tained it  very  long.  Florus  relieved  Albinus ;  under 
him  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  towards  the  end  of 
the  i2th  year  of  Nero,  and  Florus  at  that  time  had 
at  least  already  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  his 
government.  Therefore  the  Epistle  of  James  cannot 
possibly  have  been  written  before  that  to  the  He- 
brews, nor  before  tbe  beginning  of  the  10th  year  of 
Nero  ;  also,  not  after  the  arrival  of  Albinus  after  the 
termination  of  this  tenth  year.  It  was  written  in  this 
year  of  his  death. 
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We  are  now  also  required  to  state  the  contents  of 
this  composition.  At  the  commencement  he  ad- 
lonishes  them  to  perseverance  under  the  pressure 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  wisdom  of 
life,  (he  continues),  we  receive  from  God,  from  whom 
we  must  ask  it,  i.  9.  Let  no  one  think  too  confi- 
dently of  himself :  we  are  all  frail  creatures  :  blessed 
is  the  man,  who  endureth  temptation!  But  no  one 
must  ascribe  to  God  our  temptations  to  evil ;  the 
cause  of  them  lies  in  ourselves.     From  God  all  good 
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rather  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  excellent  gift  of 
Christianity,  with  which  we  should  not  only  be 
acquainted,  but  practise  it  in  word  and  deed,  27. 

Christiamty  knows  no  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor.  This  should  so  much  ihe  less  be  over- 
looked, because  religion  requires  ihe  fulfilment  of  all 
the  commandments  in  their  whole  extent — ii.  13.  It 
is  not  a  mere  faith,  a  thing  merely  admitted,  but  a 
law  of  virtues  to  be  practised,— iii. 

Those,  who  stand  forward  as  teachers,  attach  to 
themselves  many  responsibilities  :  we  are  liable 
to  err  with  nothing  more  easily,  than  with  the 
tongue.  Let  him,  who  is  particularly  endowed 
with  religious  knowledge,  show  it  in  his  conduct. 
Wisdom  is  a  child  of  heaven,  gentle,  peaceable, 
without  enmity — iv.  Your  wicked  and  turbulent 
behaviour  shows,  that  you  do  not  yet  possess  it ; — 
therefore  pray  ye  for  it,  and  humbly  draw  near  to 
God.  Judge  not  others,— there  is  only  One  Judge 
for  all  men, — iv.  13* 

Let  no  one  imagine  it  to  be  in  his  power  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  punishment  suspended  over 
his  country.  Yea,  ye  rich  men,  ye  shall  even  here 
be  obliged  to  incur  the  punishment,  which  your  ar- 
rogance deserves,— v.  7. 

But  persevere  all  of  ye  with  patience;  keep  in 
view  the  ancient  examples  of  suffering ;  the  day 
of  accomplishment,^ — ^Tbe  Judge  is  at  hand.  Swear 
not:  every  word,  which  is  given,  is  already  sacred* 
If  any  one  be  sick,  let  him  call  the  Elders  to  anoint 
him  and  to  pray  over  him.  The  prayer  of  the 
righteous  availeth  much.  Finally,  let  every  one 
cheerfully  show  to  others  the  right  way. 
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And  now,  by  way  of  conclusion,  how  can  the  coW' 
tradiction  between  Paul  and  James  be  reconciled  ? 
The  first  maintains  the  sanctifying  power  of  faith 
without  works  ;  but  the  latter,  the  unfruitfulness  of 
faith  without  them.  What  did  each  of  them  under- 
stand by  works  and  faith  ? 

Both  of  the  treatises,  in  which  Paul  delivers  hii 
assertions,  are  directed  against  Judaism  and  against 
the  obligation  of  its  precepts  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Faith,  is  therefore,  according  to  the  object  of 
this  religion,  opposed  to  Judaism  and  to  the  works 
of  the  Law. 

This  opposition  is,  Rom.  iii.  21.— iv.,  very  dis* 
tinctly  expressed,  where  the  favour  and  pardon  of 
God  are  solely  ascribed  to  Faith,  x^/oic  vo^ov  and  x^^ic 
ipyutv  vo^ov.  The  subsequent  example  of  Abraham, 
which  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  is  treated 
by  the  author  in  such  a  point  of  view,  as  to  show 
fropi  it,  that  without  the  Jewish  code  and  the  obser- 
vation of  its  injunctions,  which  as  yet  no  where  ex- 
isted, the  Father  of  the  nation  had  obtained  the  favor 

of  God,  Ota  rrjt;  7r«rrt(uCj  iv— V.,  etC. 

But  this  m^Tit:  h  to  him  a  confidence  full  of  hope 
in  God  s  assurances,  tXTnc,  in  reference  to  the  erray- 
ytXia,  which  he  had  long  since  given,  relative  ta, 
the  blessedness  of  mankind  by  him,  as  we  have  h 
occasion  to  observe  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Sect  130, 

With  James,  maTt^  is  a  recognition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  the  Christian  theory,  of  which 
we  approve;  ii.   19.  14,  15.  and  l^ya  are  the  active 
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performance  of  its  precepts;  thii,  tlierefore,  viz.  the 
acknowledgment  of  religious  truth  as  a  point  merely 
to  be  regarded,  without  application  to  human  actions 
and  deeds,  is  a  dead  and  unfruitful  knowledge,  i,  23» 

Each,  therefore,  on  his  side  has  seen  and  judged 
correctly,  and  neither  assails  the  iiofcious  and  repre- 
sentations, nor  disparages  the  doctrine  of  the  otiicr. 

But  James  openly  attacks  the  individual  argu- 
ments, with  which  Paul  supports  his  doctrine,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  discloses  such  special 
references  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  that  it  would 
indeed  appear  inexplicable  how  all  this  could  so  have 
occurred,  if  he  had  not  at  the  time  these  writings  in 
his  mind.  The  contradiction  is  therefore  not  only 
confined  to  this,  but  it  even  arises  from  a  misunder- 
standing, which  is  far  worse. 

We  must,  however,  consider,  that  James  wrote  to 
the  dispersed  Jews,  and  contradicts  Paul  in  the 
sense,  in  wliich  they  had  accepted  and  understood 
him.  If  these  did  not  comprehend  him ;  if  they  sub- 
stituted their  own  opinions  for  his ;  if  they  would  not 
comprehend  that  Moses  and  the  legal  ceremonies 
were  no  longer  the  precepts  for  religious  actions 
and  works ;  if  they  availed  themselves  of  his  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  thence 
justified  the  couceptioua,  which  they  had  substituted 
for  his ;  if  then  James  attacked  the  erroneous  in* 
terpretations,  which  they  made  of  Paul  and  his  proofs, 
can  it  be  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  was  one,  who 
did  not  comprehend  and  did  not  understand  Paul  ? 

By  no  means  : — James  did  not  raise  liimself  up 
against  Paul,  but  only  against  an  error  of  the  age, 
which  the  Jewish  converts,  for  the  sake  of  skreening 
their  own  prejudices,  had  explained  and  deduced  fiom 
him,  the  consequences  of  which  were  most  evident 
throughout  his  neighbourhood  ;  it  was  to  be  feared. 
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that  it  might  thcucebe  commuiiicated  to  all  the  Be- 
lievers converted  from  Judaism,  and  that  it  might 
destroy  far  and  wide  every  object  and  hope  of  Chris- 
tianity. He,  therefore,  as  Chief  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  opposed  with  his  authority  this  event, 
which  was  to  be  guarded  against,  and  addressed 
himself  to  all  the  believing  Jews  on  the  earth,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  laws  of  virtue  and  of 
practical  religion. 


SECTION  CLX. 
THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PETEA. 

This  Epistle  according  to  its  inscription  is  directed 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Bithynia,  and  Asia,  i.  L 

That  which  strikes  us  at  the  very  beginning,  if  it 
be  attentively  considered,  is  the  great  similarity 
which  prevails  between  this  and  some  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  were  directed  to  these  Provinces, 
with  respect  to  the  ideas,  the  words  and  language,  in 
which  they  are  communicated,  and  even  to  the  very 
plan.  The  observation  is  certain,  the  proofs  of  it 
are  visible,  and  the  explanation  also  is  not  dilBcult. 

Peter  had  not  seen  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  they  w^ere 
situated  in  the  circuit  of  Paufs  department,  who  had 
travelled  through  them,  instructed  them,  and  even 
at  a  distance  and  in  his  prison  did  not  lose  sight  of 
them.  lie  was  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  Hfe, 
foibles,  virtues  and  imperfections,  their  whole  con- 
dition, and  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
treated. 

If  now  some  urgent  necessity  demanded  the  in- 
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tcrvention  of  Peter,  his  consolation  or  instruction  in 
such  a  case,  the  Epistles  of  his  venerable  colleague 
might  furnish  him  with  directions  for  his  conduct. 
We  find,  that  here  principally  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  1st  of  Timothy 
were  of  service  to  our  Apostle,  and  that  he  was  often 
directed  by  them  in  matters  and  in  his  mode  of 
treatment 

After  the  formulary  of  salutation,  Peter  begins 

thus,  1,  3*      tvXoyffTOQ  o  Ofoc  *cat   wartip  tov  Kirpcov  i)^i<uv 

InaaiJ  XpidTou,  o  avuyt%*vn<Ta^,  k,  t.  X,     Precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  Paul  also  begins  to  the  Ephesians, 

i,  3,  fuXoyiiTOC  o  G*oc  Kat  Trartjo  row  Ki/piou  yi^utv  liiauv 
\piffTOVf  o  ivXoyijtra^f  k  ,  t  .  X  • 

Peter  now  applies  himself  to  the  recommendation 
of  Christianity,  of  its  efficacy  as  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, its  exalted  founder,  his  greatness  and  beneficent 
compassion,  which  deserves  the  adoration  of  angels 
and  men.  All  this  in  the  ideas  and  application 
nearly  resembles  Paul  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  prologue  he  makes 
the  following  transition,  ii.   1.  an-oSe/itvoi  ovv   wadap 

Kat  Traffttc  (caraXaXiac.  This  transition  also  occurs 
in    the   Epistle    to   the    Colossians,    iii.  8.  vvvr  Se 

flTToSfcrSe    Kat    it^tit^    ra    wavTa,  Su^tov,   jcaicmv,  (iXaa<pti^iaVf 

aur-^poXoytap,  the  wholc  diflferencc  being  in  a  change 
of  synonyms. 

When  Peter  speaks  of  their  civil  and  domestic 
condition,  as  the  case  required,  he  again  con- 
sults Paul  respecting  that,  of  which  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  remind  them. 
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1  Pit.  XI.  13. 

itrorayiirt  ovv 


tlrt  /3a9(Xc7, 

6ri  ovrwc  i"*' 
TO  ^tXijfia  Tov  Oiov, 

1  Pet.  u.  18. 

oi  otrrrai 

iv  travri  ^o)3^ 
rot^  Si9irorai^. 

1  Pet.  III.  I. 

ofiouic  (d  ywaiKtc 
rotf  HioiQ  avdftaviVf 


KOI  iripidcacwc  xpv"'**^*'* 

KOffflO^, 


1  Tim.  If.  1. 

-wa^oKctKA  ohv  wpHroit  iteatrmv  vweOm 

Tavrmv  tAv  dv3p««w, 

vircp  /3anX<Mv. 

cm  iravriMr  rOy  iv  vtrcpoxf  *"^^' 

rovro  yap  coXov  ecu  airodccrav 

ivWXCOV.  .  .  .TOV  OfOV. 

Ephes.  VI.  5. 

vireucovcrc 
ro(£  ffvpUHc  Kara  ^apcor 

Col.  ni.  18. 

al  yvvooctc, 
v«'ana<roiiy^f 

1  Tim.  II.  9. ' 

iv  KaraVToXy  KOfTjiu^  fura  tuiov^ 

Kai  9»^pOOWflQ  KOVfUlV  taVTU^ 

f^n 

iv.irXc7fia9xy 

4  X9v<fV» 

ij  fid^yapiratCf  ^  i/iari<riiif 

iroXvreXsi. 


The  ideas^  the  contents,  and  the  number  of  sen- 
tences are  tolerably  alike,  and  the  deviations  in  the 
expression  even  show  a  more  than  accidental  affinity. 
If  fv  vwtpoxy  ^^  ^^  used  instead  of  virEp€)^«>v,  and 
vXcy/iaffiv  instead  of  «mtXok»i  rpi-^wv,  and  ircpcOE<ric 
Xpvcriwv  instead  of  xP^*'?^^'  it  rather  indicates  a  de- 
sign of  avoiding  the  identity  of  expression  than 
an  actual  diflTerence.  But  Peter  also  is  so  far  from 
denying  his  acquaintance  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
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that  he  rather  in  express  terms  refers  his  readers 
to  these  compositions  of  his  beloved  brother,  2  Peter 
iii.  15.,  reminds  them  of  them,  and  recommends 
them  to  them. 


SECTION  CLXI. 

But  we  find  besides  some  passages,  which  are 
perfectly  uniform  with  James,  for  instance. 


1  Pbt.  I.  6,  7.    . 

6Xtyov  Apr*,,,, 

iv  roueiXotc  ircif  a^yioif 

Iva  TO  SoKiiiiov  vfiAv 

tvpc^y  etc  iratvov,  k.  t,  V. 

1  Pet.  I.  24. 

Siori  TToiVa  trap^ 

Kcu  ira<ra  iolia  a^nf c 

cat  i^iipavBti  6  x**P^^» 
KM  TO  6,y^0£  aiiTOv 

1  Pbt.  v.  5,  6. 

in  6  Oroff  vripir^yoic  &vrtra9fftTeUf 

rairtivois  it 

iti*Hn  xopiv. 

rafrgiviadtiTi  oitv 

vro  niv  Kparaiav  x^H*^ 

rov  Btov, 


Jaubs  I.  2. 

xatrav  x<^9a^  ijyti<rao^tf 
htav 

nipaofioic  irousikotQ, 

yiVWtKCVTti, 

hri  TO  ioKifjuov  VfiQy 
vroftoytiv  KartpyaZtreu,  r".  r .  X*. 

Jambs  i.  10. 

iropcXcvcrcrat, 


dvtrtiXt  6  i|Xiof  9vy  ry  Kavffttpt, 

Kai  iCvpavc  rov  x^pf^v, 

cac  ro  (Iv^oc  airov 

Ucircffc. 

James  iy.  6 — 10. 
in  6  e«oc  vTfpi;^aw>cc  Ayuraetrtrai, 

^i^fii^i  X«/>*>'*  •  •  • 
rov  Kvpiov, 
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The  passage  1  Pet.  v.  &.  and  James  iv.  6.  is  taken, 
it  is  true,  from  Proverbs  iii.  3i.,  and  it  might 
have  happened  by  chance,  that  they  therein  coin- 
cided with  each  other;  except  that  the  similar  con- 
clusion thence  deduced,  which  is  the  same  both  in 
extent  and  words,  contradicts  in  this  place  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  chance.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
instance,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.,  James  v.  20.,  >\liere  an  equal 
chance  must  have  led  them  again  for  the  second 
time  to  the  same  passage  of  the  same  book^  oTt  ayamj 

KaXv'f/U  irXij^oc  ctfxapTiwv — and  tiritfT^e^ag  a^apr<*»Xov  -  •  •  • 
Kat  KaXv^pu  TrXti%^  Ufia^riwv,       Cf,  PrOVerbs  X.   12. 

Which  of  them  transcribed  these  parts  from  the 
treatise  of  the  other  into  his  own,  depends  probably 
upon  the  question, — *'  Which  of  them  first  published 
his  Epistle  r*  But  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  but  of  consequences,  one  of  which  we 
shall  here  immediately  mention.  For  if,  as  it  is 
really  the  case,  Peter  composed  his  Epistle  after 
James,  the  passages  quoted  must  certainly  have  been 
transferred  from  James  ;  if  so,  could  we  well  re- 
quire a  stronger  proof,  that  the  Epistle  of  James  is 
an  authentic  monument  of  Apostolical  antiquity? 
Could  the  declarations  of  other  witnesses  indeed 
better  satisfy  us  on  the  point,  than  such  a  proof, 
which  refers  us  back  to  so  high  and  so  unexception- 
able an  authority  1 
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The  main  purport  of  the  Epistle  is  to  inspire  the 
sufferers  with  courage  and  consolation ;  and  its  con- 
tents are,  as  follow  ; 

I  greet  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
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God  leads  us  to  glory,  if  we  endure  with  constancy 
the  present  trials,  which  are  intended  to  prove  us. 
For  the  end  of  them  is  a  blessing,  which  the 
author  of  them  himself,  tuat  exalted  perfecter 
OF  ALL,  whom  the  ancient  world  wished  in  vain  to 
behold,  has  acquired  by  suflerings,  i.  13. 

Therefore  prepare  yourselves  for  the  period,  when 
this  reward  shall  be  distributed.  Be  ye  worthy  of 
the  Lord,  ye  who  are  purchased  by  his  sufferings, 
and  be  worthy  of  the  hopes,  which  we  have  through 
him.  We  are  elected  to  a  higher  vocation,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  this  transient  existence,  ii.  I. 

Lay  aside  every  thing  that  defiles  you,  and  renders 
you  unworthy  of  him.  He  is  the  central  point  of 
all  our  hopes,  our  pattern  and  our  Sanctifier,  ii.  li. 
So  direct  your  course  of  life,  that  no  one  may  be 
able  to  calumniate  you  as  evil  doers ;  be  without 
dissimulation  obedient  to  every  power  and  con- 
stituted authority,  ii*  18. 

This  precept  is  also  extended  to  servants  and 
slaves  with  respect  to  their  masters;  for  to  them 
also  is  the  patiently  and  nobly  suffering  Jesus  a 
pattern,  iii.  So  also  should  the  women  submissively 
and  modestly  place  their  greatest  ornament  in  the 
quiet  exercise  of  virtue  ;  the  men  on  the  other  hand 
should  take  care  of  them  and  honour  them,  iii.  8. 

All  should  be  full  of  sympathy,  full  of  love,  for- 
bearing one  towards  another,  and  without  guile, 
ready  at  every  moment  to  justify  themselves,  that 
our  opposers  and  calumniators  thereby  may  be 
ashamed;  for,  Christ  has  once  for  all  done  every 
thing  necessary  to  procure  to  us  a  good  conscience 
and  a  state  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  iv. 

Our  past  transgressions,  for  which  Jesus  has  suf- 
fered, should  no  more  be  visible  in  us  ;  but  we  should 
rather  prepare  ourselves  in  our  life  for  a  great  catas- 
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trophe,  which  is  no  longer  far  distant,  iv.  12,  We 
[0hall  on  its  arrival  have  an  opportunity  of  suffering 
with  a  patience  full  of  joy,  as  Jesus  did  ;  happy  wiU 
it  be  for  us,  if  we  are  ill-treated  as  his  disciples,  and 
not  as  criminals! — v. 

Ye  ministers,  watch  therefore  over  your  flocks,  ye 
fho  are  under  them,  show  yourselves  as  such  i  But 
'ido  ye  all  divest  yourselves  of  every  temporal  care; 
be  on  your  guard,  for  our  trial  is  great,  and  God  grant 
to  you  strength  I  I  have  already  once  written  unto 
you  by  Silvanus,  and  I  now  greet  you  again. 
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We  must  close  our  eyes,  if  we  did  not  perceive 
that  the  whole  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  directed  to 
one  principal  end — namely*  to  prepare  the  commu- 
nities of  Asia   Minor  for  heavy   sufferings.     The 
moral  instructions  are  only  subordinate  to  this :  the 
admonitions  to  renounce  evil ;  to  obtain  a  pure  con- 
science ;  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  the  time  by  in- 
nocence ;  to  abstain  from  vehement  contradictions  ; 
to  show  respect  for  the  magistracy ;  to  unite  with 
each  other  in  so  much  the  greater  love  and  fidelity, 
etc. — are  only  directions  for  alleviating  their  fearful 
destiny,  or  for  bearing  it  in  a   more    exemplary 
manner.     In  the  same  manner,  the  repeated  refer 
ences  to  the  pattern  of  Jesus  in  sufferings  and  deathj 
are  intended  to  strengthen  them  under  calamito 
occurrences.     The  address  likewise   to  the  slaves 
has  a  reference,  often  experienced,  to  the  unhappy 
days,  in  which  they  had  become  the  informers  and 
betrayers  of  their  masters  on  account  of  real  or  ima- 
ginary wrongs  and  sufferings.    We,  therefore,  justly 
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inquire  after  the  events  in  history,  for  which  the 
author  of  this  Epistle  wished  to  prepare  the  Commu- 
nities of  the  five  Provinces. 

L  He  sketches  its  description  in  tlie  following 
traits.  Let  it  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  a  fiery 
trial  shall  await  the  believers,  as  the  test  of  their 
firmness,  since  they  only  thus  partake  of  a  lot  similar 
to  that  of  the  Founder  of  their  Religion,  iv,  12,  13. 
The  dreaded  trial  he  announces  as  a  Divine  Judg- 
ment, which  the  Lord  would  commence  in  his  own 
household,  but  which  miglit  end  so  much  the  more 
terribly  with  those,  who  are  not  his.  iv*  17, ;  or  as  a 
judgment-day,  which  God  has  appointed  over  whole 
nations  for  the  decision  of  their  fate  rnpB  DV »  Isaiah 

X.  S.,  mpB  W  Jerem.  x.  15.     Katooc  iirt^rKowrjq,  Luke 

xix.  44-.  Such  a  day,  rj^pu  tTrtaKoirn^,  ii.  12.,  awaits 
them,  which  they  should  endure  for  the  honour  of 
God.  The  comparison  of  the  before-mentioned  pas- 
sages may  represent  the  force  of  the  image  in  its 
whole  light.  Farther  on  he  declares,  that  the  Chris- 
tian enemy  and  opposer  of  all  that  is  more  excellent, 
is  now  in  action,  and  seeks  his  victim  like  a  vora- 
cious lion ;  also  that  the  sufferings  in  prospect  shall 
not  merely  be  fulfilled  in  one  confined  circle,  but  upon 
all  their  fellow-believers  a^fA^rnn,  not  only  in  the 
Roman  state,  but  also  farther  throughout  the  world, 
*v  Koa/iy,  upon  the  socii  a,nd  Jmleratit  upon  all,  who 
wish  to  please  the  Romans,  v,  8,  9. 

In  these  traits,  from  which  the  picture  of  the  stat« 
of  the  Christians  in  the  five  Provinces  is  put  together, 
not  only  the  individual  local  disturbances  excited  by 
the  Jews,  or  the  sudden  injuries,  which  here  and  there 
the  populace  might  have  allowed  to  themselves,  are 
denoted,  but  they  indicate,  throughout  Asia  Minor  and 
farther  still  throughout  the  world,  a  time  of  terror 
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I  a  geucral  calamity  to  the  Christiau.scUooMtrh^ 
latue^  aud  universality  of  the  evil  ab&aluti^jj|- 

^uire,  that  it  should  proceed  from  the  Highest  P«^i||r 
ff  the  State,  without  which  so  widely  au  oximi^ 

f^d'  so  simultaneous  an  effect  Is  not  conceivable. 
JBut  uow  there  exists  no  event,  which  could  have 
produced  such  great  and  general  effects^  if  it  he  J^qi 
the  first  Christian  persecution,  iu  which  Nero,  wi^h 
ingenious  wantonness,  gave  the  original^. juodel  for 

^pthers.  ,»-., 

2.  A  second  criterion  is  contaiaed  iu  the  paso^^^  .- 
ii.  12.,  iii.  16.,  iv.  16.  An  accusation  had  gone 
abroad  against  tlie  Professors  of  the  new  dod^^ji^, 
that  they  were  criminals,  kak-otomm;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  the  name  Xptarutvo^  already  deiioitd 
a  person  worthy  of  punishment.    Hitherto  all  com- 

^plaints  referred  to  a  difference  of  religious  view^,  in 
which  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  OQia- 

^  plaints  by  the  company  of  silversmiths  at  Epbe^, 

I  were  the  accusers.  At  Corinth,  Gallio  drove  them 
from  the  judgment-seat, and  pronounced  with  justiqe, 
that  no  iniquity  and  misdeed  was  brought  before 
him,  Acts  xviii*  14^16,  Felix  and  Festus,  together 
with  King  Agrippa, considered  the  accusation,  though 
the  High  Priests  appeared  as  theaccusers,as  a  dispute 
on  account  of  doctrinal  opinions,  and  discovered  no 
crime,  Acts  xxiv— xxvii.  At  Ephesus  even  one  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  city  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
Christians,  and  pronounced  them  innoceiit  of  ^y 
crime  against  the  Goddess  and  the  Sanctuary,  Atfs 
xix.  37.  The  name  Xptcmavoc  had  still,  ii^  the  Ith 
year  of  Nero,  so  little  of  that  which  was  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  Tribunal,  that  Agrippa  di4  not 
deem  its  appropriation  degrading  or  detrimental  lo 

his   Royal  Dignity,  iv  iXtyoi  ;*€   TrfiSEtc,   X^t^rrtavov  ye- 

wrSai,  Acts  xxvi.  28. 
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They  were  therefore  still  so  far  from  the  idea  of 
generally  accusing  the  fraternity  of  criminal  actions, 
that  no  trace  of  it  appears  until  three  years  after- 
wards, when  Nero  charged  the  Christians  with  his  own 
crime, — the  tremendous  conflagration  in  the  capital 
— and  dragged  them  to  punishment  as  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  atrocity.  Here  they  occur  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Roman  history,  as  a  peculiar  and  new  Society^ 
as  Christiani  so  called  from  their  founder  Chrisim, 
upon  which  occasion,  many  heavy  accusations  are 
heaped  upon  them  *. 

3,  They  were  obliged  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  defend  themselves,  iii.  15.,  and  to  be 
dragged  to  punishment,  and  not  only  to  be  exposed 
to  raillery,  but  (by  virtue  of  the  teriium  compara- 
tionid,  of  which  the  Apostle  makes  use)  to  sufier  pu- 
nishment as  thieves,  murderers,  ajxd  disturbers  of  the 
peace  (little  as  they  were  chargeable  with  these  ac- 
cusations) that  is  to  say,  punishments  of  death,  or 
punishments  appointed  for  capital  crimes  ;  and  to  all 
this  they  were  liable  in  the  capacity  of  X^tanavot,  iv* 
15,  16.  Accordingly  he  expresses  himself  in  this 
manner :  let  him,  who  by  the  will  of  God  is  appointed 
to  suffer,  commit  the  keeping  of  his  soul  to  the  Crea-» 
tor,  iv.  19  ;  or,  in  other  words,  die  the  death  of  a  pious 
man,  Luke  xxiii.  46.,  Acts  vii.  59  ^  We  no  where 
find  a  conjectural  reason,  much  less  a  historical 
trace,  that  out  of  Palestine,  the  punishment  of  death 
had  been  inflicted  upon  Christians,  on  account  of 
their  religion^  in  the  Roman  dominions,  until  the 
time,  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  first  examples  of  such  abuses  were  presented 
at  Rome  under  the  Consuls  Lecanius  and  M,  Lici- 


■  T»cit.  AnoaK  xv,  41. 

^  Pott.  Epbtols  Cat}M>l.  Vca.  ii.  etlUio  Xda;  ad  1  Pet.  iv.  19. 
VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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nius  Crassus,  according  to  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  in 
the  10th  consulate  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  commencement  of  the  conflagration,  which 
was  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  the  persecution, 
occurred  xiii.  Kal.  Sextiles  ""  in  the  last  Imlf  of 
July ;  but  the  persecution  did  not  yet  begin.  De- 
vices of  every  description  were  adopted  to  appease 
the  indignation  of  those,  who  had  suflered  by  it :  days 
of  expiation  were  instituted  to  appease  the  Gods, 
and  the  hatred  which  fell  upon  Nero  was  endea- 
voured to  be  extinguished  in  every  possible  manner. 
At  last,  when  nothing  availed,  they  looked  round 
on  every  side  for  men,  who  could  be  thrust  forward 
as  the  criminals ; — the  selection  fell  upon  the  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Epistle  cannot  have  been  written  before  these 
scenes  of  horror,  which  could  only  have  taken  place 
late  in  this  year,  and  which  must  have  filled  with 
consternation  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Christians. 

And  not  only  could  it  not  have  been  written 
before,  but  not  until  a  considerable  time  afterr 
wards.  For  we  must  at  least  allow  the  expiratioii 
of  a  few  months,  before  the  account  of  it  was 
spread  in  the  Eastern  provinces.  Some  time  again 
must  have  elapsed,  before  the  Apostle  could  have 
received  accounts  from  thence,  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  the  fears  of  the  communities,  and  re- 
specting  their  frightful  anticipations. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  the  Epistle  was  not 
written  in  this  year ;  but  its  origin  falls  in  the  subse- 
quent consulate,  or  in  the  1 1th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

Whether  the  persecution  had  extended  also  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  capital  into  the  more  distant 


*  Lipsiua  in  Excurs.  A.  ad  Tac.  Ann,  L.xv. 
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provinces  of  the  Empire,  or  whether^  at  this  time,  it 
was  confined  only  to  the  fears  of  these  countries^ 
history  does  not  mention.  Peter  rather  considers 
the  misfortune  more  to  be  apprehended,  than  de- 
cided,  i.   6.   II   Eiov   cVrt,  iii,    17.    tl  ^tXu  ro  ^tXvi^a  roii 

Bmv;  if  it  be  necessary,  if  God's  will  so  ordain  it. 
But  the  fear  was  well-grounded  ;  for  what  was 
there  not  to  be  feared,  when  in  the  central  point  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
such  accusations  were  made  against  a  society,  and 
when  in  their  punishment  all  preceding  inventions 
of  cruelty  were  exceeded? 

The  prospects  were  terrible,  even  if  they  were  never 
realized;  the  agony  of  deatli  was  in  them»  even  if  a 
higher  hand  averted  the  blow.  This  terrible  event 
must  have  spread  terror  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom; it  was  certainly  the  most  important  occur- 
rence, which  it  had  experienced  since  its  founda- 
tion, and  we  should  have  great  cause  for  surprise,  if 
it  had  occasioned  from  no  quarter  a  consolatory 
Epistle,  if  no  trace  of  it  had  been  left  in  the  records 
of  the  Apostles. 


SECTION   CLXIV. 

W£  here  again  recal  to  mind  what  we  have 
before  shown  respecting  the  Epistle  of  James  from 
internal  criteria,  and  our  analytical  examination  of 
them ;  or  as  it  would  rather  have  been  called  in 
another  case,  from  principles  of  higher  criticism, — 
namely,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Palestine  by 
a  native  of  Palestine,  and  among  the  several  of  this 
name,  by  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  From 
this,  either  Peter  has  appropriated  to  himself  meta- 
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phors  and  sentences,  according  to  Sect,  161,  or, 
\ice  versA,  James  has  extracted  them  from  the 
Epistle  of  Peter ;  respecting  which  the  relative  time, 
in  which  both  writings  stand  to  each  other,  can 
alone  yield  a  solution.  Respecting  Peters  Epistle 
we  possess  a  correct  determination  of  time :  it  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero  ;  whereas^  on. 
the  other  hand,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  to  whom 
we  ascribe,  not  arbitrarily  and  without  reason,  the 
Epistle  under  the  name  of  James,  died  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Nero,  Sect.  157.  Consequently,  Peter,  who 
wrote  later,  presents  himself  as  a  witness  for  the 
previous  existence  of  the  Epistle  of  Jame«,  in  whose 
testimony  we  also  find  the  assurance,  that  it  comes 
from  a  James,  whom  Peter,  in  appropriating  his 
words,  did  not  consider  beneath  his  own  rank,  or  of 
authority  inferior  to  that  of  the  Apostolic  ofiBce. 
Since,  therefore,  the  Epistle  of  James  is  not  deficient 
in  internal  proofs, but  only  in  external  authentication, 
principally  among  the  Greeks,  so  Peter's  recognition 
of  it  is  the  most  perfect  compensation  for  these* 
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The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written  from  Ba-*^ 
bylon ;  v.  13.  For  n  iv  Ba/3uAwM  ffwiKXncrti,  is  called 
(TvvcicXeicTiji  i.  ^*  tACjcXiiffia,  in  reference  to  the  ikXiktm^ 
wa^iiri^ij^oii;,  L  1.  The  most  modern  expositor  of  the  I 
Epistle  is  inclined  to  understand  by  v  ev  BaftuXbtvi 
tfvvBKXiKTn,  tJw  woman  choseti  with  him  at  Babylon, 
THE  WIFE  OF  Peter,  as  if  the  Apostle  wished  to 
say,  my  wife,  whom  I  have  left  behind  in  Babylon,  I 
greets  you :  and  founds  upon  it  the  conclusion,  that 
Peter  therefore  wrote  his  Epistle  any  where,  but 
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Babylon  '^^  How  then  did  she  know,  that  her  hus- 
band was  writing  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  ?  or 
how  did  he  receive  the  commission  from  his  wife  to 
greet  the  communities  of  the  five  provinces  ?  By 
letters  or  messengers  ?  But  a  thing  of  this  nature 
would  have  been  tedious,  and  attended  with  con- 
siderable delay;  in  that  case  Peter  would  have 
commenced  his  Epistle  at  Babylon,  and  finished  it 
on  his  journey.  At  all  events,  according  to  this  opi- 
nion, Peter  had  been  shortly  before  at  Babylon, 
where  he  left  his  wife^  and  received  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  intended 
to  write  to  them  as  soon  as  possible.  At  all  events, 
likewise,  the  Epistle  was  written  at  no  great  distance 
from  Babylon. 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  we  first  think  of  the 
celebrated  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates;  there  was 
another  also  in  Egypt  not  far  from  Memphis  * ;  lastly, 
some  would  understand  Rome  by  Babylon,  because 
the  Apocalypse  makes  use  of  this  metonymy  re- 
specting Rome ;  but  they  do  not  consider,  that  this 
may  be  very  possible  in  a  work,  whose  whole  plan  is 
symbolical,  but  on  the  other  hand  would  only  be 
credible  in  the  subscription  of  an  Epistle,  if  arcana 
nomina  Ecdesiarum  had  existed  among  Christians. 

Where  simply  Babylon  is  mentioned,  we  should 
imagine,  that  it  was  the  ancient  city,  famed  all  over 
the  world,  which  first  arises  to  every  one's  mind, 
Babylon  per  eminentiam  ;  one  less  celebrated  would 
have  been  designated  by  a  mark  of  distinction,  for 
instance,  Babylon  in  JEgypt. 

But  it  is  again  objected,  whether  there  were  Jews 


*  PotU  Epist,  Cathol.  Vol.  ii.  Editio  altera  ad;   1  Pet.  v.  1.^, 

•  Diodor.  L.  1.  c.  56.  Joseph.  Ant.  L.  it.  c.  15.  Anlonini  iliac- 
mx,  p»  1 69.  edit.  WesseJiiig. 
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in  ancient  Babylon  ?    At  fitst  the  question  aoomb 
ridiculons^ — but  how  often  does  Josepfatui  apeak  of 
Jews,  and  afterwards  the  Talmud  of  them,  and  of 
their  famous  school  in  Babylon  T    Howerer  the  pss- 
sa^  of  Josephus  refer  to  a  preceding  period,  sal 
those  of  the  Talmud  to  dne  considerably  auhse> 
quent    In  the  latter  times  of  Caius  Caligula  their 
situation  had  been  very  much  altered.     The  Baby^ 
loniahs,  grievously  offended  by  the  haughtiness  of  a 
Jew  who  had  raised  himself  to  power,  expeDed  the 
Jews  forcibly  ftom  Babylon,  who  fled  to  Seleuda. 
Five  years  afterwards  the  plague  fully  extirpated  the 
rest,  who  had  been  tolerated  there  probably  cm  ac- 
count of  connections  or  particular  considerations. 
Those  at  Seleucia  were  massacred  some  time  after* 
wards,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  and  those  who  escaped 
sought  their  welfare   at    Ctesiphon,    where    they 
thought  themselves  so  little  secure  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  they  retired  to  Naharde  and  Nesibis^  Tiiis 
animosity  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  had  scarcely 
so  far  subsided,  as  for  the  Jews  to  venture  to  return      | 
to  Babylon.  | 

But  others  were  hot  wanting,  to  whom  the  instmc-  I 
tions  of  the  Apostle  were  welcome  and  acceptable ; 
the  tnfion^oi  or  pious  Gentiles  showed  themselves 
every  where  more  inclined  than  the  Jews  to  receive 
the  doctrine.  Such  existed  in  the  East,  as  well  ss 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ^. 

But  let  us  also  cast  a  look  at  the  iEgyptian  Baby- 
lon. If  we  admit,  that  Peter  had  collected  a  society 
here,  or  visited  one  already  in  existence,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  ascertaining   its  doctrines  and  condition, 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  L.  xviii.  c.  9,  n.  8,  9. 

•  Jos.  BcU."  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  ?0.  n.  2.  and  c.  18.  n.  «.  contra  Apion. 
L,  iL  c.  10. 
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and  of  regulating  all  that  required  to  be  corrected  and 
improved,  the  occasion  of  an  attested  fact  is  thereby 
explained.  Mark^  as  history  relates,  (Section  09.) 
had  gone  from  Rome,  where  he  had  written  his 
Gospel  under  the  direction  of  Peter,  to  Egypt,  and 
had  there  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  the 
Christian  communities.  What  now  could  be  more 
consistent  with  circumstances,  than  that  Mark,  after 
the  death  of  Peter,  should  think  it  incumbent  on  the 
duty  of  his  vocation  to  guide  and  uphold  those  so- 
cieties, which  he  had  laboured  with  Peter  to  establish 
and  regulate  ? 

But  again,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  interrupted 
by  the  circumstance,  tliat  this  Babylon,  according  to 
the  description  of  Strabo\  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  than  a  garrison,  which  was  occupied  by  one  of 
the  three  Roman  Legions,  which  guarded  Egypt  *. 


SECTION  CLXVL 

ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PETER  AND  THE  EPISTLE 

OF  JUDE. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  had  not  merely  a  ge- 
neral, but  also  a  more  particular  destination  to  some 
individual  community,  or  to  several,  over  which  a  cer- 
tain Sylvauus  superintended,  perhaps  he  who  was  at 
one  time  a  companion  of  Paul.  Peter  had  already  once 

*»• 

*  Strabo  Geogr.  L.  xvii.  p.  555.  Ima  Casaub*  and  2da  Citsaub* 
pwMf. 

*  Ahmed  Ibn  YusufAlbfasi  pretends,  that  all  Egypt  was  formerly 
called  Babylon:  4,^1^  ^  ^  ^j,  J]  V  Ucil.  Sctk)  'ii]^ 
,*iJj|j  ^♦kXi^-Si^  the  Preface. — I'ranslaior. 
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Written  and  given  dire<^tions  respecting  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  doctrinal  system,  1  Ep.  v.  12.,  but  nothiDg 
of  it*  remains,  not  even  adefinite  notice  of  tbecommu* 
nity,  which  this  Epistle  most  immediately  concerned. 

The  apprehension  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrines  and  their  purity,  in  the  meantime,  became 
more  and  more  well-founded.  False  teachera  gained 
the  ascendancy,  obtained  followers,  and  perplexed 
the  Churches  with  heresies,  whilst  they  wew 
trembling  under  the  terrors  of  Nero*s  persecution. 
Asia  Minor  had,  it  appears,  no  Apostle  at  that  time  ; 
Paul  must  still  have  been  in  the  West,  and  John  nb 
longer  at  Ephesus,  as  they  sought  for  assistance  at  a 
distance.  This  want  of  a  present  authority,  which 
might  keep  the  Heretics  within  bounds, was  naturalty 
a  great  help  to  their  undertaking,  of  which  they  did 
not  omit  to  avail  themselves. 

To  that  place,  to  which  this  lost  Epistle,  which  de- 
fended the  orthodoxy  of  Sylvanus  and  which  recom- 
mended his  fidelity  in  these  affairs,  was  directed, 
i.  V*  12. ;  to  that  place,  to  which  also  the  first  of  thd 
extant  Epistles  was  most  immediately  directed, — the 
second  also  went,  2  Pet.  iii.  1.  Peter  also  only  calls  it 

the  second    to   them,    Sivrt^av     Vfniv    j^aftgt    cinoToXtfv, 

whence  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  Epistle  &« 
SiXovavoo  as  a  private  letter,  and  Sylvanus  as  hts 
agent,  by  whom  he  caused  something  to  be  commu- 
nicated '  to  the  Church,  without  openly  publishing 


*  See  a  fomner  note  on  §  98*  from  wliicb,  for  the  same  reasoDi* 
it  is  evident,  that  tliere  is  no  authority  for  supposing  Peter  to  hare 
alluded  to  any  other  but  the  present  Epistle,— Translator, 

'  A  sober  critic,  arguing  from  the  Epistle  without  seeking  to  nnp- 
port  a  pre-conceived  theory,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  Hcbnusma  with 
whidi  the  New  Testament  abounds*  could  only  infer  from  1  Peter 
t.  V2.  that  Silvanus  was  the  bearer  of  that  identical  Epistle*  not  flat 
he  had  been  the  bearer  of  one  antecedent  to  it.     The  prt^Me  a>n« 
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ihe  Epistle  iiaelf*  which  mighi  have  contained  some 
particular  communications. 

H.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  treats  of  the  same  errors* 
opposes  the  same  persons^  with  whom  the  second  of 
Peter  is  employed ;  the  cause,  therefore,  is  the  same : 
the  end  and  place  of  destination  are  the  same.  Now 
since  the  second  of  Peter  is  directed  to  Asia  Minorj 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  can  be  assigned  to  no  other 
country,  not  even  to  Persia,  as  some  have  assigned 
it. 

The  tradition,  that  this  Apostle  wrote  against  the 
Mfigi  and  Persians,  is  indeed  so  far  grounded,  inas* 
wli  as  he  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi; 
yet  the  leap  from  these  doctrines  to  the  Persians  is  a, 
bold  hypothesis  of  a  historical  conjecturer,  who  ha$ 
enriched  that  which  is  true  in  the  account  by  an  ad- 
dition of  his  own. 

«4»jAt  all  events  the  Epistle  of  Peter  remains  for  us, 
with  regard  to  the  local  destination  wliich  it  might 
have  had,  the  sole  and  the  surest  guide,  if  the  asser- 
tion be  correct,  that  the  two  treatises,  which  are  not 
written  with  general  views,  but  composed  against 
certain  persons,  against  particular  doctrines  and  ab- 
surdities, pre-suppose  a  similar  circumstantial  de^ 
tail  and  locality,  according  to  which  they  were  con- 
templated and  arranged. 
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The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  has  the  following 
contents :  endeavour  always  to  increase  in  the  know* 


muiiicatjoos,  which  Hug  conjectures  thU  fabtilotu  Epistle  to  hmve  coo- 
tained,  have  mlao  no  existence  beyond  that,  which  the  escuniont  of 
hii  fancy  have  created  for  them. — TfamlaUr. 
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ledge  of  the  blessed  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  gj 
rates  every  virtue,  of  which  none  remains  unreward- 
ed, i.  12.  Therefore  I  exhort  you  again ;  and  I,  as 
a  present  witness  to  that  which  Jesus  did  and  taught^ 
can  lead  you  with  a  greater  certainty  to  this  know* 
ledge  than  those,  who  wish  to  mislead  you  by  false 
delusions,   ii. 

False  teachers  have  introduced  themselves  among 
you,  whose  destruction  is  certain,  God  did  not 
even  spare  the  angels  who  disobeyed;  he  has 
placed  before  our  eyes  examples  of  punishment  in 
the  whole  primitive  world,  particularly  in  Sodora 
and  Gomorrha;  much  more,  therefore,  may  those 
expect  it,  who  abandon  themselves  to  every  unclean- 
ness,  and  blaspheme  God  and  the  spiritual  world,  in 
which  even  Angels  did  not  indulge  themselves  against 
inferior  beings.  Full  of  impurity  and  covetousnes* 
they  strive  after  lucre  like  Balaam  : — they  are  thun- 
derclouds'",  without  water,  iii. 

Call  to  your  minds  the  instructions  of  the  prophets 
and  Apostles,  who  have  prophesied  unto  you  the 
arrival  of  the  Lord  and  the  relapse  of  the  earth  into 
its  Chaos,  when  he  shall  come  as  a  Judge.  Be  ye 
prepared  for  it,  as  Paul  has  already  exhorted  you. 


°*  A  proverb  very  similar  is  current  in  the  East.  A  libenJ  man 
is  compared  Co  rain  or  clouds  pregnant  with  tt,  a  man  merely  af- 
fecting libersLlity  to  cloud  charged  witli  thunder  and  liglitnicgi 
threatening  rain,  but  withholding  it  from  the  earth.  Hence,  ihey  say, 
iiicL  ^^-^  i,ji^  (JL).  There  is  often  btU  I'tUle  water  under  a 
thunder  cloud, —  Translator, 
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SECTION  CLXVIII. 


THE    EPISTLE   OF   JUDB. 

Men  have  crept  in  unawares  among  you ;  having 
been  of  old  ripe  for  destruction,  they  deny  our 
Lord.  Recollect,  that  God  punished  the  Jews,  when 
they  seceded  from  him,  and  even  the  disobedient 
Angels ;  that  he  also  made  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  on 
account  of  their  abominations^  a  monument  of  chas- 
tisement. These  persons,  full  of  lust,  blaspheme  God 
and  his  Spirits,  though  Michael  not  even  presumed  to 
do  so  against  Satan.  They  thirst  after  gain  like  Balaam, 
they  perish  like  Korah,  they  are  waterless,  stormy 
clouds,  roaring  waves.  Enoch  has  already  prophesied 
the  judgment,  which  awaits  their  crimes*  But  do 
ye  remain  constant  in  the  Faith  and  in  Love,  in  which 
God  will  strengthen  you. 


SECTION  CLXIX. 


The  similarity  between  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  little  essay  of  Jude 
is  so  great,  that  it  has  struck  every  one.  The 
similarity  itself  is,  therefore,  not  an  object,  which  first 
requires  to  be  elucidated,  but  the  cause  of  it  de- 
mands a  closer  investigation* 

Was  it  then,  Jude  who  borrowed  from  Peter,  or 
was  it  Peter  who  made  use  of  the  small  composition 
of  Jude  in  his  Epistle  ?    Yet  it  is  but  little  probable. 
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that  Jude,  since  he  only  wrote  twenty-five  verses, 
should  even  in  these  few  lines  have  resorted  to  an* 
other's  assistance  for  ideas  and  words« 

But  if  we  compare  the  two  with  each  other,  the 
critic  cannot  fail  to  perceive  which  was  the  origiuaL 
The  language  of  Jude  is  simple,  unpremeditated^  and 
expressive  without  ornament :  that  of  Peter  is  arti- 
ficial, and  has  the  appearance  of  embellishment  and 
amplification. 


JvPE  8. 

2Pbt.  JJ.  10. 

jk^OtWC  fUVTOl  cat  OVTOI 

JvifirvtanO^iD'Ot,  capxa 

Iv  Ixt^vfiiif  ^taaftov  iropfvofuv^mct 

fity  jfitaivovvt,  Kvptorijra 

jcai  KVfywr^rtHc  itarappovovvrmC' 

■^#1 

9e  ddtrevoi,  8oKq£  ii 

To\ft^rai,  it^aSiic^  ^oZac  ** 

^airfnfiovtn' 

rpt^wm  /SXoff^^v  vrcf. 

Juos  10. 

2PsT.ii*lS« 

oi/rok  ^c,  h<ru  fiiv  oIk 

otrroi  ^f  f  4MC  <iV07a  C«m  f  «i«ica  *     ■ 

'^: 

cUaeif  pkavftiiumn. 

*,Li. . 

ham  04  fvfftKuc*  it^  ra 

oXoya  Iva  imcravratt 

Tt^,  itf  f^ofi^  avrinf 

Iv  TovToit  f^iipavrau 

Kara^apiltfovTai.                  ^ 

-ill' 

JuDE    16* 

2  Pet,  ii.  18, 

1 J 1 '  1 

Qvrm  tiffi  m  >.  .  Kara  fflf 

vriftoyxa  y«p  fuirator^roc    , 

liri^i'^idC  airrt^t^  wefivofttvot. 

^j^^tjyofiiyoi,  itXiaZoiteip  iw 

X" 

jcai  TO  irrona  ai/rmv 

IriBviuatc  ^opKoc*  dinkytimit 

f>i 

XaKA  ifwtpofta^ 

i:j> 

4y  irXavy  dvsffrp<fof(t>wc«    ' 

bfu. 

,t 

In  the  following  passage  I  have  transposed  Jude» 
for  he  must  be  read  from  the  bottom  upwards^  for  us 
more  readily  to  perceive  the  parallel. 
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2Pet,  ii.  ltt,d. 

Ktu  rttv  Ay&paaai0Ta  mi/rwt 

Apvov^tviH 

^ttfToriyr 

ilff■KO^^v 

dpt^lfiivoi 

Itirartiirug 

litayovTtQ  tavrmc  raxtvqy 

dxvikiutr,, .  . . 

tt^  AffiKyitav 

^ ,  *  .rait  dctkyttaic 

ixvi^Tc  Ttfy  Tov  Biov  vfiHv  X'^P^^ 

ii  o»"C  n  i^off  T^co^n^tiat 

0Xa<Tfi,^i,^iI«rm,.,. 

ii^  TO  Kpifia 

ol(  TO  rp«^a 

Tpoyiypa^fitvoi 

dwoKtn. 

Ik  roXai 

oIk  dpT^iT,  ca*  ^  a^MXtia  airritv 

oit  vv<naZH* 

When  in  the  first  passage  Jude  simply  says,  aapicu 

fliatvQvm,  but  Peter  oinatty  tra^KOQ  iv  iwi^v^i^   uropEt/o^Evoc 

—Jude  (cwptoTTjra  i^grovffi ;  Peter,  on  the  other  hand^ 

icwpcoTfjroc     Kara^povouvTiQ,     raX^fjTai,     aiSaSitc  :— when 

Jude  says,  SoEac  j3Xa<r^»j^ou(n ;  Peter  5o$ac  oJ 
T^ifxavat  ^Xaat^fj^ovvTt^  I  it  IS  evident  that  the  pas* 
sages  of  Peter  are  periphrases  and  amplifications. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  passsages 
quoted;  they  are  moulded  from  the  more  simple 
language  of  Jude  into  one  more  ornamented,  they 
are  adorned  with  participlesj  and  occasionally  mani- 
fest rhetorical  amplifications. 

If  this  observation  be  correct,  (for  it  is  so  very 
natural,  that  it  could  not  easily  be  contradicted,)  the 
conclusion  is  already  at  hand;  namely,  that  Peter 
had,  therefore^  the  Epistle  of  Jude  before  him,  and 
in  his  own  manner  applied  it  to  his  purposes ". 


"  Some  have  also  been  deiirous  of  escpUining  the  similarity  between 
Peter  and  Jude  from  the  use  of  the  Bame  sources,  tuch  as  for  instance 
the  Book,  from  whence  they  have  extracted  the  account  of  a  dispute 
of  the  Angel  with  the  inferior  Spirits.    If  the  timllarity  however  did 
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V  Both  also  mention  a  dispute,  which  the  Angeb 
conducted  with  such  forbearance  even  against  falJen 
Spirits,  that  they  did  not  indulge  themselves  in  aoj 
reviling  or  abuse  against  them,  2  Pet.  ii.  2. ;  Jude  9, 

This  erudition  is  not  of  that  nature,  which  could 
be  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  all  readers ;  at  least 
it  was  not  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  and  could 
only  be  known  to  tlieni  by  means  of  other  reading, 
or  peculiar  instruction.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary, 
that  it  should  be  circumstantially  treated,  or  at  least 
be  described  by  such  clear  definitions,  that  the  au- 
thor's meaning,  and  the  occurrence  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, might  thence  be  observed. 

With  Jude  this  is  the  case;  he  states  the  matti 
distinctly,  and  expressly  names  the  dispute  of  Mi 
chael  with  the  Devil  respecting  the  body  of  Mosei 
But  Peter  rests  so  much  in  generals,  and  explaii 
himself  respecting  it  so  indefinitely,  that  we  could 
not  at  all  have  guessed  what  he  had  in  view  in  this 
passage,if  wewere  not  in  possession  of  Jude.  So  must 
it  have  been  with  every  one  in  the  ancient  worh 
well  as  he  might  in  other  respects  liave  known  th< 
occurrence  between  the  Devil  and  the  Archangel :— J 
he  must  have  obtained  information  from  some  othe^l 
source,  concerning  the  Apostle^s  allusions,  if  he  wouh 
be  certain  of  the  sense  of  these  passages. 

The  conduct  of  Peter  in  this  passage,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment,  which  he  has  adopted  in  it,  shew  J 


not  extend  farther  tlmn  the  coincidence  in  such  learned  matters, 
proposition  might  be  admitted.     But  it  extends  also  to  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  their  co temporaries,  to  the  picture,  which  they  sketch  of  th« 
false  teachers,  and  to  the  representation  of  their  faults  and  heresies, 
which  they  certainJy  did  not  take  from  more  ancient  sources*     It 
extends  even  to  the  salutation  in  both  the  Epistles,  which  is 
to  b*  attributed  to  any  source ;  x**f '^  vfilvmi  ilpriyif  wXn^y^^tft  «n< 
Jude  iXeoi:  ifi'iy  Kat  tlpiji'ij  ••••••  irXij-^ur  reu/. 
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therefore,  that  he  imagined  Jude  to  have  been  ah-eady 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers  ;  that  he  thought  that  he 
could  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  understood  every 
thing  well,  without  the  necessity  of  a  greater  circuni' 
stantiality,  or  a  clearer  exposition  on  his  part  ^ 


*Tlie  account  of  this  contention  will  be  found  in  the  last  Section  of 
mi*1  Q*TCn,  on  which  Bashuysen  has  copiously  written,  and 
the  raultitude  of  fables,  which  were  invented  from  the  mysterious  se- 
pulture of  Moses,  may  also  be  seen  in  Sota,  f.  2^.  2.  But,  as  a 
curious  narrative  is  extracted  from  Kabboth,  302,  f,  c  2.  in  Yalkut 
Simeoni,  f.  404.  coL  2.  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tran- 
scribe the  passage  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  have  access  to  it* 

^nnn  nssio  rrn  nint;  b^:i  >*in  trjtopn  bob  c^»i  bnou  ik^di 
^Dom  b^^u^  ^ih^  nt^rn  mo^  wnf  yj^in  v^t  ^j-id  idki  nu;o  b^ 
VKi  i^KDDiXT:?'!  lb  r**  obD  o'^JtODn  bD2 — i^b'y  iJo^H  n;:»D  b^ 
nsiv's  iwin  bHDD  rvn  id nti^M  D^KUJn  "^dd  p'n:i  ib 

^ji3*iK  n^vn  bn  pm^D  nriKi  n3n  ^JKri:?^  bm'^r^  ^b  1^21^1:;  ip 
b\if  ij-iDJisa  ^/iDjD  rmo  bv  "ijin^Dn  ''nb:^:  ''nop  "rh^^  ^d  ^b 
pina  'wn2  n;£^«  o  do^d  nnwi  o'^^^'pitr  Vsimt^  nyz^3  wurv 

"  But  the  Angel  Sammael,  tlic  Head  of  all  the  Satanim,  was  con- 
"  tinuaUy  watching  for  the  death  of  Moses,  and  said,  how  long  will  it 
*'  be,  ere  Mosea  die  f  that  I  may  descend  and  pluck  out  his  soul,  &c, 
"  •  -Of  all  the  Satanim,  there  was  none  more  wicked  than  Sammael, 
'•^and  of  all  the  Prophets,  none  more  righteous  than  Moses*  •••••. 
**  Thus  Sammael  the  wicked  was  watching  for  the  deatli  of  Moses, 
**  and  said,  when  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  Michael  shall  weep,  I 
"  will  fill  my  mouth  with  laughter,  until  Michael  replied  to  him,  Thou 
''wicked  one*  shall  I  weep?  and  shatt  thou  laugh?     Rejoick  not 

*^  OVER    HE,    O    KIKE    ENEMY,    BECAUSE  I  HAVE  FALLEN,  ¥0R  1  SQALC 

**  ARISE  !  (Micah)  I  have  fallen  indeed  at  the  death  of  Moses,  but  I 
''  arose[under  the  administration  of  Joshua,  when  he  extirpated  thirty- 
'*  one  kings.  I  indeed  sat  in  darkness  (cf.  Micah  supra,  vii.  S.)  at 
"  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  but  in  the  second,  Jehovah 
••  shall  he  my  Light,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,"  In  the  preceding 
page,f  Sammael  is  called  TX\Un  "JK^D  the  Angel  of  Death,  and 
Moses  is  said  on  his  approach  to  have  pronounced  the  name  TlXW 
which  wounded  him  dreadfully,  Ac.  Accounts  much  to  the  same 
effect  may  also  be  collected  from   other  Ral  vorks.     Pan- 

taleo,  in  hii  book  on  MichaeVs  Miracles,  fiiy^»  **  *A»ro<rroXoc 
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If  now  the  origiiiaUty  of  Jude  be  evident  from  the 
comparison  of  both  authors^  and  especially  from  the 
language,  we  are  authorized  in  all  the  inferences^ 
which  flow  from  thence. 

Peter  had  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor  observed  the  same  conduct  as  in  the 
first.  In  this  be  took  Paul  for  his  guide^  according 
to  whose  direction  he  planned  and  executed  the  in- 
struction to  these  communities,  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted ;  besides  which  he  also  made  use  of 
the  Epistle  of  James :  but  in  his  second  essay  he 
adhered  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude^  who  had  already 
contended  with  these  Heretics,  to  whom  he  would 
now  also  oppose  his  own  authority. 

The  style  of  writing,  likewise,  is  the  same  in  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  in  the  first;  the  same 
mode  of  appropriating  the  conceptions  and  exprea* 

cvpc  ytypa^jiivov  etc  dpxcuov  *Eppa'it:ov  /ii/lXc«y  ^yor^v* 
^oy*  ffoXXa  yap  «:ac  •^lupi^  TtDr  tpcia^xw  fiij^Kittty  rirrypaf^aaf' 
cfXXa  Sia  TO  cvK  tKuXiivial^itr^at  a^ra,  lyo^tv^rjirap'  iyovvi  ^t  «wi 
TtycL  ot'ijcifopa.  « 

We  iDUsti  bowevcr,  ob^rve,  that  Mwercwc  vtafia  mutt  be  ttndef^ 
stood  to  mean  Moses  hiinMli^  not  simply  lii^  body,  becaiue  •JO  if 
contbually  used  ia  this  sense,  and  was  doubilesa  so  accepted^  wben 
Jude  wrote  hia  Epistle.  All  the  traditions,  which  we  arc  able  lo 
compare  with  this  passage,  represent  the  contention  to  have  related 
fiQf  U>  his  bady,  but  to  bis  futukb  state,  with  which  Jude  har- 
monizes, if  we  imagine  liis  expression  to  be  a  Hebraism.  Sotne  of 
these  writers  have  supposed  it  to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  his 
iin  at  Rephidiui. 

Michaer«  reproof  it  not  wanting  to  complete  the  analogy :  it  is 
the  common  ]Wimi  ^2  mV  1^3^  of  the  Rabbin  :  accordingly,  PaiH 
taleo  interprets  it,  wirapyijerfi  ve,  Aia/io\f,  6  eiog.-^Tramiaior, 
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Bions  of  others,  of  modifying  them  by  some  slight 
turns :  of  beautifying  them  occasionally,  of  embel- 
lishing them  with  participles^  and  amplifying  them. 

This  similarity  between  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  first,  does  not  merely  consist  in  some 
synonymous  phrases,  such  as  a  person  could  easily 
adopt  and  repeat,  who  made  it  his  business  to  invent 
an  Epistle  in  the  name  of  another,  but  it  extends  to 
the  plan  and  the  secret  arrangement  of  the  compo- 
sition, to  the  peculiarities  in  the  execution,  and  to 
the  ftdroitnesg  in  not  rendering  that  conspicuous, 
which  it  ^vas  necessary  from  particular  reasons  and 
circumstances  to  borrow  from  other  authors.  This 
similarity,  therefore,  is  not  superficial,  but  it  is  charac- 
teristic, and  is  so  deeply  established,  that  it  likewise 
points  to  the  same  author.  Herein  we  again  perfectly 
if^ognize  Peter,  and  perceive  that  the  second  Epistle 
IS  authentic,  that  tt  proceeded  from  his  Genius,  and 
was  formed  into  a  treatise  under  hts  hands. 

But  now  if  the  second  of  Peter  be  gcimine,  so 
must  also  that  of  Jude  be :  it  must  not  only  have 
indeed  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  wheir 
Peter  wrote  the  former  Epistle,  but  must  likewise 
have  proceeded  from  such  a  Teacher,  as  this  Apostle 
thought  worthy  of  selecting  for  his  guide,  when  he 
w  as  preparing  himself  to  oppose  the  errors  and  peo- 
ple of  those  countries,  which  he  had  not  seen  himsdf, 
and  which  he  only  knew  through  others 
■^We  may,  therefore,  be  satisfied  respecting  the  an- 
tifieiiticity  of  these  two  WTitings  from  internal  reasons, 
even  if  the  historical  proofs  and  testimonies  of  the 
ancients  were  loss  satisfactory'  " 
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Wb  find  some  passages  in  the  earliest  Fathers  of 
the  Churchy  which  may  be  considered  as  quotations 
memaritir  from  the  second  Epistle  of  P.eter,  though 
their  similarity  is  not  perfectly  verbal.  I  enumerate 
among  these  the  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Theophilus  to  Autolycus,  c.  9. :  oi  8c  roG  Bcov  av^M^vvi 

vv  avTov  rov   Geov  c/iirvEvadkvrcc   icai  ffo^oStvrfc  iys^wro 

ScoSiSaicroc,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  20.  Very  similar  is  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Ep.  13.  o  Aoyoc  avrov  ^atvoiv  bHnnpXv\voQ  iw 
oucftfiari  wvs')^ofuvif),  tO  2  Pet.  i.  19.   o  Xoyoc  «^  Xif^vo^ 

The  citation  of  Irensus.  is  more  expiUcit^ :  quo- 
niam  dies  Domini  sicut  mille  anm--r  i  yap  iJ^m^ 
Kvpiov  utQ  \ikia  crn.  The  passage  indeed  as  to,  its 
substance  is  also  in  another  place  in  the  W^ifi, 
Ps.  Ixxxix. ;  but  with  quite  a  different  application 
and  appearance :  on  )(^iXca  crif  £v  o^^aX/uoic  ^ov,  ici 
ifttpa  II  x^<c»  VTiQ  Sci|X3c.  As  it  appears  in  Ireneiu^.it 
occurs,  according  to  the  expression  and  words>  oiily 
in  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

If  this  citation  is  identically  the  same  as  the  pas- 
sage in  Peter,  and  taken  from  him,  which  can  hardly 
be  denied,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  m«(i 
more  antient  witness  in  favour  of  the  Epistle ;  vis. 
Justin  Martyr,  who  had  before  referred  to  the  same 
passage «».  Clemens  Alexandrihus  after  him  also  &e- 
quently  made  use  of  it  in  his  works. 

»  Iren.  L.  v.  adv.  Hsres.  c.  J23. 
<  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  c.  81. 
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The  first,  however,  who  speaks  very  definitively  of 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  is  Origen ;  yet  he  at  the 
same  time  observes,  that  it  is  doubted  '•  Eusebius  ex- 
plains himself  in  a  similar  manner^  namely,  that  tliis 
Epistle  had  not  been  transmitted  to  hitn  as  a  writing 
of  the  first  order  (of  those  generally  acknowledged) 
yet,  because  many  found  it  useful,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  it  equally  with  the  other 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  •. 

Jerome  informs  us  of  one  of  the  objections,  which 
was  made  against  the  Epistle.  For,  he  says,  that  it 
was  disputed  to  belong  to  Peter,  because  a  dif- 
ference in  style  between  this  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  this  Apostle  had  been  observed  *,  an  observa- 
tion which  is  at  all  times  uncertain  and  unstable 
in  critical  disquisitions,  as  long  as  it  only  rests 
upon  mere  opinion  and  artificial  ideas,  and  is  not 
extended  to  absolute  knowledge,  and  referred  to 
grounds  of  philosophical  and  positive  Grammar, 

If  the  Ecclesiastical  Teachers  had  no  other  scruple 
but  this,  we  shall  easily  satisfy  ourselves  respecting 
this  difficulty  from  our  previous  remarks.  m 

The  most  ancient  Syriac  version  does  not,  at 
present,  contain  the  Epistle,  but  Ephraem  quotes  it 
m  his  Syriac  as  well  as  in  his  Greek  works  ". 

In  general,  as  we  descend  to  the  fourth  century,  it 
is  treated  by  the  Christian  Teachers  with  the  same 
respect  as  other  Biblical  writings,  and  every  where 
noticed  in  the  lists  of  the  Canonical  Books, 

The  historical  testimonies,  however,  will  not 
afford  to  us  that  satisfaction,  which  we  might 
desire  to  possess  on  subjects  of  this   nature ;  and 


'  Eufteb.  H.  E.  vi,  «5. 

•  Euaeb,  H.  E*  iii.  S. 

'  Hierooym,  Script.  Eccks*  voce  Petrus. 

*  0pp.  Syr.  L,  it.  p.  342.  Opp>  Greec.  torn*  ii. 
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though  we  call  to  our  assistance  usage  and  the 
established  possession  from  time  out  of  memoiy,  bj 
virtue  of  which  a  place  had  been  granted  to  this 
Epistle  of  old  in  the  Biblical  codex ;  we  shall  ne-^ 
vertheless  find  occasion  for  the  aid  of  internal  tca- 
fifpns,  to  give  to  us  a  positive  decision  as  to  the  an- 
thenticity  of  this  essay, 


SECTION  CLXXIL 

■  /  _ 

.  The  Epistle  of  Jude^  notwithstanding  its  brevinv 
has  considerable  testimonies  of  antiquity  in  its  Td^yjof* 
The  Gnostic  Teachers  endeavoured  to  cite  it  id  favor 
of  their  opinions,  and  explained  the  iSth  verse  m 
particular^insupportof  their  extravagaat  theory  witlii 
regard  to  morals.  The  Father  of  the  C\iurch,  io 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  commumcation,  in  tBe 
introduction  to  the  treatise  on  this  sect,  makes  meor 
tion  of  their  own  writings,  from  which  he  derived 
his  information,  and  consequently  laboured  finyn 
authentic  sources'. 

Among  the  Orthodox  of  the  Greek  Church,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  cites  the  Epistle,  as  the  prodll^ 
tion  of  a  prophetical  spirit,  under  the  name  of  Jode '. 

Origen  calls  the  Epistle  an  essay  replete  with  Hea- 

'Epipban.  adv.  HUrt,  L.  i.  T.  ii.  Hnr.  xzvi.  Num.  13»  PeLtf 
Ed.  Basfl.  p.  4t5,  BovXovrai  yapnjv  irar*  airrwy  fiaprvpiar  r^rdtoffl^ 
iirc0roXi}C rov  *lovBa ftoXXov  etc  ahrtwi  ^q^er  cxayea<&ac,  iy  r^'Sgfsy 
KQi  oi  fuv  Ivvxrial^ofuyoi  trapica  ftiaiyovei, . . .  •  ^ovic  cive  ^e  o  fUKf 
pioc  *Iow5ac,  of^eX^c  rov  Rvptov,  vept  eyviryia^ofjifymy  iy  awuamf 

'  L.  iii.  Strom,  c  S.  p.  451.  Sylb.  in  rovrSy  otfuu  kcu  rwf  &i«^ 
aipeaEuy  wpo^ririxta^  *lov^ay  ty  tj  en-tffroXp  ctpigjccvac  Cf,  W* 
c.  iii.  c.  8.  . 
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venly  Grace  *.  In  the  book  Tripi  ipx^tv  hcf  tS^i 
inclined  to  concede  to  the  treatise,  Ascemio  Mosi^, 
a  demonstrating  authority,  upon  the  supposition, 
that  Jude  had  quoted  it  in  his  Epistle  \  In  the  mean- 
time it  appears  from  one  of  his  assertions,  that  many 
of  his  cotemporaries  were  not  of  his  opinion^  and 
harboured  some  doubts  respecting  the  authority  of 
the  Epistle.  But  Pamphilus,his  scholar,  the  worthy 
Teacher  of  Eusebius,  makes  use  of  it  without  any 
scruple  \ 

Nevertheless,  Eusebius  does  not  conceal  from  us, 
that  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
divided  on  the  subject,  and  that  this  writing  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  generally  acknowledged'. 

Such  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  Syrian  Church, 
Its  version  (the  Peshito)  does  not  contain  the  Epis- 
tle; but  it  appears,  that  this  was  not  formerly  the 
case,  as  Ephra^m  is  acquainted  with  it,  and  does 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  it  the  rank  of  a  Biblical 
Book  \ 

The  most  ancient  catalogue  among  the  Latins, 
which  the  anonymous  author  in  Muratori  has  given, 
expressly  mentions  it  among  the  acknowledged  and 
received  writings*.  TertuUian  in  speaking  of  Enoch 


■  Coram,  in  Matt.  xiii.  p.  £2S.  'lov^ag  iyf>u)pty  ivt^rokrii'  oKiyo* 

•  L,  iii.  c.  2.  De  quo  in  Asccnsione  Moyw,  cujus  libelli  memioitiii 
Epbtola  BuA  Judas,  Micliael  Archangelus  cum  Diabolo  disputans  de 
corpore  Moysi,  ait,  'k  Diabolo  iDspiratum  Serpentem  cauaain  ex* 
tittsse  preevaricatioiits  Ads,  &c» 

b  Comment,  in   Mauh.  p.  488*  v,  iii*    Huiei,  and    Apolog.  pr^ 
Orig.  opp.  Orig,  vol.  iv.  p.  23. 
'  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iii,  c.  ^5. 

•  Opp.  Syr,  T.  i.  p.  136.  Hassencainp*i  Reinarki  upon  the  In* 
uoduciion  of  Micbaeli9»  p.  4S-4* 

•  T,  iii.Aou  i«p.854. 
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refers  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  affixes  to  the 
author  the  predicate.  Apostle  ^ 

There  were,  however,  subsequently,  and  perhaps 
also  previously,  some  among  the  Latins,,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  this  writing ;  but  this  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  whole.  In  consequence  of  its 
antiquity  and  long  use,  it  was,  in  the  times  of 
Jerome,  considered  equal  to  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings*. 

The  principal  objection,  that  was  urged  against  it, 
is,  that  it  refers  to  an  Apocryphal  book,  viz.  to  that 
of  Enoch.  For,  as  some  on  that  account  considered 
the  book  of  Enoch ",  and  the.Aseemno  Mdds^ta 
authorized  writings,  so  others  adopted  the  con- 
trary opinion,  and  denied>  the  Apostolical  dignity 
and  inspiration  to  a  writer,^  ..who  eneumbered 
himself  with  apocryphal  writings.     Thus  Dldymus 


'  De  cultii  foem.  c.  4.  eo  accedit,  quod^Ettoch  a^ud  Ju^  A^s- 
lolum  testimoniuni  possidet.  :> 

*  In  Catal.  V.  Judas,  U^nen.  auctoritatem  vetiwtatei^t  usii 
meruit,  et  inter  sanctas  scripturas  optnpu^tuc. 

*"  The  passage,  which  Jude  has  quoted,  is  found  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  ahd  exactly  harmonises^  with  the  Epis- 
tle. There  is  but  little  doubt  thsAI  tkie  iEthiople  copi^  td  iirbich  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  work,  are  a  translation  of  uaie 
Rabbinical  treatbe,  whieh  is  probably  no  more.  Bishop  XaWrince, 
somethne  since,'  translated  the  Bodleian  copy  into  Englisli-  and  De 
Sacy  befol-e  him  gav6  textracu  from  tTiat  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi 
Bt  Pariff.  It  eontaihs  ttkh-f  phrases '(ii^uliar  to  the  book  of  Draiei. 
and  in  fbe  Bisbop'si  opinion  wrs' written  soinfetinie  lifter'  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  and  not  long  before  the' ad vetet  of  4f^e  Messiah: 
That  it  was  a  translation  from  a  Jewish  work,  wc  may  ar^  Ww 
Zohar,  which  has  this  passage,  in  whicli  it  is  mentioned  ITTCl 
TWn  »15»  ^Vn  Vnsm  ItWD/W .  R.bbi  Bechai .  (in.  Nm 
XXV.  12.  fj.l88)  Kke'Jude,  calls  Enoch,  CTW*?  V^nit^  1 0&,uo«  a« 
•A^a/i,  and  R.  Menahem,  f.  83.  4.,  «ddi,  that  every  siveftthgenc- 
ration  was  holdcn  in  the  greatest  honour.-^7Va>f|/<g|o^,  '  ' 
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of  Alexandria,  and  Jerome,  among  the  Latins,  assure 

US'. 
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Who  was  this  Jude  ?  If  James  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  the  Apostle,  are 
one  and  the  same  person,  so  also  is  Jude  the  Brother 
of  the  Lord  and  Jude  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  only 
one  and  the  same  person.  But  admitting  even  that 
there  were  two,  to  which  Jude  does  the  Epistle 
belong  ? 

Our  Jude  calls  himself ''  a^tXtpog  'IaKwj3ov,  Brother  of 
James.  He  either  adopts  this  predicate  to  distin* 
guish  himself  from  the  family  and  thereby  to  indivi- 
dualize his  person  to  the  reader ;  or  he  wished  to 
name  himself  from  James,  a  famed  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  sake  of  thereby  heightening  and 
strengthening  his  own  authority. 

He  does  not,  however,  thereby  distinguish  himself 
with  regard  to  his  extraction.  Each  James  had  a 
Brother  of  the  name  of  Jude  ;  or  each  Jude  a 
Brother  of  the  name  of  James,  consequently  we  are 
in  no  wise  better  informed  by  the  addition  of  the 
Brothers  name,  with  regard  to  his  family -relation-* 
ship  or  to  his  person. 

The  other  reason,  why  he  added  his  Brother's  name, 
might  therefore  be  the  true  one.  But  in  this  case 
James  the  Apostle  could  give  no  weight  nor  recom- 
mendation to  Jude  the  Apostle,  which  he  did  not 
already  himself  possess.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
Biblical  history,  which  made  him  known  in  remote 

'  Didym.  apud.  Fabric-  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  VeU  Test,  p*  840. 
Ilieroaym.  in  CaUiU  V,  Judas. 

^  Cf.  Easeb.  H.  E.  iii.  20.,  and  the  ^tehcc—Tramlaior. 
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CDWtrief^^^d  dntu^guished  him  above  othexSr'  a^ 
tUUig.  hut  hjLS  name  by  the  side  of  Jude's  in  the  Gate* 
IqgMCs  of  the  Apostles. 

jljet  us  substitute  for  it  that  of  James  the  BroOer  of 
the  Lord ;  hb  was  honoured  as  the  rightbous  aid 
THE  WISE,  and  his  name  was  known  in  many  countries. 
The  Preachers  and  Defenders  of  the  Law  had  pro- 
claimed him  in  Galatia,  and  made  him  known  in 
Achaia ;  and  by  the  means  of  the  enactment  in  Jeru- 
salem, on  which  occasion  his  voice  bad  decided,  his 
nf^ne  was  spread  farand  wide  in  Asia.  Beddes^he  was 
revered  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  converted  Jews  hy  the 
high  station  which  he  occupied,and  by  his  ministma^' 
character  at  Jerusalem-;  His  lustre  was  reflected 
upon  his  Brother,  and  His  dignity  also  pioouiaal'  to*: 
hum  peculiar  reverence.  In  this  case.  Jade  might  wM  ■ 
be  anxious  to  place  the  name  of  his  Bssther  by  tba^ 
side  of  his  owu^  and  thus  to  distinguish  and  lignsliae 
himsel£  . 

Jude,  moreover,  does  not  call  himself  msx  ApQatle,^ 
yet  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  annoonoe  by 
what  right  he  thought  proper  to  decide  and  pre- 
scribe  respecting. the  Christian  system.  He  calls 
himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  James,  the  sbrvamt 
OF  Jesus  Christ,  'ln<rov  Xpiorov  SovXoc,  which  predi* 
cate  must  either  have  been  more  significsst.  tfaas 
that  of  Apostle,  or  he  must  have  called  bimsdf 
an  Apostle, — for  the  expression,  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  belongs  to  all  re verers 
of  Christianity,  ensured  to  him  no  more  Doctrinal' 
Authority,  than  to  the  most  common  among  the 
Christians.  But  if  it  be  used  in  a  more  prae^eminent 
sense,  it  can  only  denote  a  nearer  relation  to  Jesus, 
than  that  which  is  merely  Apostolical. 

Clemens  in  his  Stromata,  therefore,  rightly  judge4> 
when  he  observes,  that  Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic 
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Epistle,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  a  pious  man, 
although  he  was  well  aware  of  his  relationship  to  the 
Lord,  nevertheless  did  not  call  himself  his  Brother, 
but  said,  Jude  tue  servant  op  Jesus  Christ,  (viz. 
oflhe  Lord),  and  the  brother  of  James  ■". 

SECTION  CLXXIV. 


aM'E  should  now  also  become  acquainted  with  the 
Heretics,  against  whom  Peter  and  Jude  composed 
their  two  Epistles.  They  denied  that,  which  the  two 
Apostles  laid  principally  to  their  charge,  viz.  our 
Lord ;  yet  they  were  members  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  joined  in  the  assemblies  of  its  Professors, 
Jude  12.  This  denial  cannot,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood, as  if  they  had  entirely  separated  themselves 
from  the  Discipleship  of  Jesus  and  from  his  school ; 
but,  according  to  the  letter  and  expressions  of  the 
accusations,  which  were  made  against  them,  they  re- 
fused only  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  AtairoTtiv  ;  tov 

ciyopaaairra  airouCj  Atffiroriiv  npFoT^iEVoi,  2  Pet.  11.  L 
jcat  rou  ^lovov  ^ffiroTfifj    Kat  Kvpiov  rjf^tjv,    Irtf^ovp   Xpiorov 

apvou;i*voi,  Jude  4.  For  they  denied,  that  He  was  the  ' 
Creator  or  the  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  World,  or  all" 
this  together;  like  some,  who  had  before  denied, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,^ — 

apvovfiivoi,     (JTi     ijiffovc    itfTiv   o   Xpwrroc,  k,  r.  A,      They 

must  certainly  have  disputed  his  Government  of 
the  World  and  his  Office  as  Judge,  2  Pet.  iii.  4-^12.; 
as  they  are  even  referred  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  ' 

**  JuddSp  qui  Catholicam  icripsit  Epistolam,  frater  filiorum  Joseph, 
extans  vaJde  religiosus,  cum  sciret  propioquItatGm  Domini,  non 
tAmen  dixit,  se  ipsum  ejus  Fratrem  esse ;  sed  quid  dixit  ?  Judas 
Bbbvits  Christi,  utpoie  Domini,  t rater  autbm  Jacobi.  Opp.  Cjem* 
T.  ii.p.1007.     Ed.  Veueu 
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which  already  had  long  since  announced  this  bis  Ju- 
dicial Character",  Jude  14. 

They  had  moreover  brought  into  circulation  ideas 
'especting  the  spiritual  .vorld,  which  were  very  er- 
meous,  and  incompatible  with  its  Diguity*  The 
iames,by  which  the  Spirits  are  here  designated,  are 
t^aiatid  icvpiornr  £c ;  the  latter  expression  is  occasionally 
used  hy  Paul  in  speaking  of  the  dififerent  classes  of 
^Spirits,  as  the  Theurgical  Teachers  of  Asia  Minor 
bad  distinguished  them  according  to  their  rank, 
Ephes.  i.  21.^  Coloss.  i.  10. 

However  great  their  theoretical  errors  might  be, 
yet  they  were  to  be  accounted  insignificant  in  com- 
parison of  the  excesses,  to  which  they  abandoned 
themselves,  and  which  were  no  longer  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  natural  depravity.  To  which  we  may 
also  add  a  reckless  love  of  gain,  to  which  nothing 
was  too  dear  or  too  sacred  not  to  be  sacrificed. 

But  the  description  of  these  Heretics  and  Heresies, 
is,  as  we  perceive,  not  given  with  any  thing  like 
that  circumstantiality,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 

"  Thifl  manifesOy  appears  to  have  been  the  reason,  why  Jude  cited 
Apocryphal  works  in  his  Epistle,  viz.  for  ihe  sake  of  refuting  their 
owrt  assertions  from  those  productions,  which  like  the  rest  of  their 
nation  they  moat  probably  respected.  For  this  purpose  the  book  of 
Enoch  WHS  peculiarly  calculated^  since  in  (he  midst  of  all  its  incptiae 
and  abtnirdtties,  this  point  and  the  orders  of  the  spiritual  world  are 
strongly  urged  and  discussed  in  it.  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry, 
how  niuch  of  the  present  book  existed  at  this  time,  for  that  it  wa» 
framed  by  difiTi^rcnt  writers  and  at  different  periods  no  critic  can 
deny  ;  yet  that  this  was  the  leading  character  of  the  work,  and  that 
these  were  the  prominent  dogmata  of  those  parts,  which  were  then  in 
existence,  we  have  every  presumptive  evidence.  The  Hebrew  names 
of  Angels,  &c.  such  as  the  Ophanim,  plainly  indicate  it  to  have  been 
a  translation  from  some  lost  Jewish  original,  which  was  doubtless 
know^i  both  to  Peter  and  to  Jude ;  nor  can  the  unprejudiced  examiner 
of  these  Epistles  well  hesitate  to  acknowledge  Hu^'?  explanation  of 
them  to  be  the  most  correct  and  ilie  most  reaaonable. — TramtkUor* 
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us  instantly  to  recognize  and  firmly  fix  upon  those 
among  tlie  many,  to  whom  it  is  applicable.  They 
were  apparently  a  branch  of  that  Theurgical  and 
Magical  Philosophy,  the  system  of  which  we  have 
before  described,  which  was  strikingly  distinguish- 
ed by  its  Pneiimatological  speculations  upon  the 
Angels  and  the  spiritual  state^  and  by  the  inferences 
which  resulted  from  thence. 

As  long  as  we  stop  at  this  general  assertion,  we  shall 
probably  not  meet  with  many  contradictions.  But 
some  imagine  fromhence  the  school  of  theNicolaitans 
to  have  already  been  in  its  full  perfection,  which  is 
neither  improbable  nor  incompatible  with  the  as- 
sertions of  both  the  Apostles,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
authenticated  knowledge  of  this  sect  This  investiga- 
tion, however,  if  it  should  be  undertaken  with  critical 
industry,  would  lead  to  much  prolixity  and  accessory 
discussions,  for  which  the  materials  are  not  properly 
prepared,  and  for  which  also  this  is  not  the  place  ^ 


•  The  arguments  of  ihose,  who  decide  l!iem  to  have  been  the 
Nicolaitaiis,  according  to  my  opinion,  are  at  present  the  following  :— 
John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes  the  Nicolaitana  nearly  as  the  Here* 
ties  are  here  represented  to  us,  with  the  name  comparison,  and  with 
the  same  vices;  persons,  who.  exercise  the  arts  of  Balaam,  who 
taught  Balak  to  ensnare  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to  induce  them 
to  partake  of  idolatrous  sacrifices  and  to  fornicate,  Acts  ii«  14^ 
Jude  £.,  2  Fct.  ii«  15,  Even  Q^^  according  to  its  denvatioo,  if 
equivalent  to  Nt«:oXaoc.  They  also  certainly  denied  the  Lord's 
creation  and  Government  of  the  World.  AUenim  quidem  iabri* 
4aitorem,  altwm  autem  Patrem  Domini ....  el  earn  conditionero,  qum 
est  secundum  nos,  non  d  primo  Deo  facta^nii  sed  a  Virtute  ahqu4 
valde  deorsum  sulijectL  Iren.  L»  iii.  c.  11.  If  now  all  corporeal 
and  material  existence  has  its  origb  from  the  Creator  of  the  World, 
who  is  a  very  imperfect  and  gross  spirit,  it  ^ows  nalursUy  from  this 
notion,  that  they  could  not  admit  a  corporeal  resuscitation  by  the 
agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  by  the  agency  of  Jesus,  in  an  uni- 
versal day  of  judgment.  With  respect  to  the  Spiritual  World,  they 
also  actually  taught  such  absurdities,  that  it  rmjst  be  »aid  of  them. 
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^  SECTION  CLXXV. 

The  strange  phcenomenon  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
iu  assigning  a  demonstrating  authority  to  the  book 
of  Enoch,  has  led  the  ancients  and  moderns  to  w 
very  great  contrast  of  decisions  and  conclusions^ 
sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Epistle,  and  some- 
times in  favour  of  the  book  of  Enoch.     The  same 


«o^«L(  />Xaffi^3|/ic;Ci(rt ;  for  they  supposed,  ^iOnes  quosdam  ttirpitudinis 
nates;  et  complexus, et  permtxiiones  execrabiles, et  obscauiAs.  Ter- 
tullianiis  in  append,  ad  Lib.  de  prsescripL  c.  46.  But,  as  to  tbeii  ex- 
cesses and  abominaible  mode  oi'  life,  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  are 
so  unanimous,  and  the  accusations  are  so  constitutedt  that  the  two 
Apostolic  Epistles  may  have  most  pertinently  referred  to  them. 


The  analogy,  which  Hug  notices  between  Uy72  and  fitKoXaoc, 
however  ingenious,  is  encumbered  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be 
admitted.  All  that  we  know  of  Balaam  beyond  the  inspired  narratrre^ 
is  a  farrago  of  £ible,  nor  do  we  know  much  more  of  the  Nicolaitans* 
The  Fathers  vary  from  eacli  other  respecting  thenia  and  detail  little 
more  than  legends.  Tliey  are  only  mentioned  twice  in  tht 
Testament,  and  have  falsely  been  said  to  have  been  founded  h\ 
colaus,  one  of  the  six  Deacons  who  were  consecrated  with  Stephen. 
They  doubtless  were  a  branch  of  Gnostics,  whose  peculiar  theories 
and  propensities  are  described  in  IrensBus  and  others.  Their  origin 
roust  necessarily  remain  uncertain;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  mention 
made  of  Balaam,  that  in  each  passage  the  language  is  symbolical,  and 
that  the  allusion  is  to  the  similarity  of  turpitude  between  those,  tn 
whom  the  Apostles  wrote,  and  those  who  more  immediately  bore  this 
name.  Eidihorn  seems  inchned  to  confound  them  with  the  Bileamites, 
but  AjK>c.  ii.  14.  and  15.  establishes  a  sufficient  distincuoo  between 
them.  To  this  he  is  induced  by  the  assumed  identity  of  name ;— forhc 
conceives  ]P2  to  be  synonymous  with  Jb  f  which  (to  make  no  obser- 
vation on  the  dissimilar  radicals)  the  slightest  examination  of  hit 
Lexicon  would  have  disproved,  aud  exhibited  *j  to  liave  been  llio 
corresponding  word, —  TranalaiQr^ 
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thing*  which  happened  partly  to  this  Epistle,  hap- 
pened also  to  the  second  of  Peter,  on  account  of  the 
dispute  of  the  Arch-Angel  with  Satan  about  the  body 
of  Moses,  which  they  cite  as  an  example  and  as  an 
admonition.  The  more  unbiassed  judges  of  this 
matter  considered  the  two  displays  of  learning  or 
arguments,  as  they  should  be  considered,  as  mere 
fables,  and  their  decision  consequently  turned  usually 
against  the  Epistles.  * 

The  book  of  Enoch,  in  fact,  was  full  of  Jewish, 
Theurgical,  and  Magical  reveries,  as  indeed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person,  to  whom  this  writing  was  as- 
cribed, required  it  to  be.  According  to  Eupolemus 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Astrology,  or 
rather  a  scholar  of  the  Angels  in  this  science,  who 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  it  ^ ;  for  he  had 
at  one  time  obtained  a  mission  to  the  Angels  \  oa 
which  occasion  he  probably  received  their  instruc- 
tion. But  it  did  not  suffice,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  the  planets,  the  position  of  the 
Heavens,and  their  signification;  buthelikewise,asthe 
Jews  and  other  Easterns  maintained,  learned  in  addi- 
tion from  the  Heavenly  Natures,  the  art  of  prognosti- 
cation, characters,  offerings,  purifications,  lustrations^ 
and  other  things  of  this  description,  which  he  im- 
parted to  mankind '.  According  to  these  ideas^  which 
were  entertained  of  him  far  and  wide  among  Jews^ 
Arabians,  and  others,  we  can  easily  determine,  to 
what  sort  of  literature  his  writings  must  belong.  The 
remains  of  it,  which  we  find  in  the  Church-Fathers 
also,  do  not  deceive  this  expectation. 

f  Apud  Euseb.  de  Praap.  Ev.  L.  ix.  c.  17.  p.  419.     Edit.  Vigeri.  ^^ 

^  IreoffiUBf  L.  iv.  adv.  Heer.  c.  IG. 

'  Abulpharagii  Hial.  Dynast,  i.  p.  9»  10*  Arabic  TcKt.  Upon 
this  subject  more  has  been  collected  by  Kircher  in  his  Obdigcus 
Pamphilius,  L.  L  c.  3*    Welatein  in  Judam  14.  in  his  N,  T. 
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The  greater  fragments  in  Sjncellus  inform  us  re- 
specting the  names  of  the  superior  Angels,  respecting 
other  Spirits  and  Genii,  and  their  different  offices'. 
We  are  referred  to  the  same  subjects  by  the  earlier 
intimations  and  notices  respecting  the  contents  of 
this  work.  It  has  furnished  us,  (says  Tertullian) 
with  a  gradation  of  the  Spirits ;  in  another  place 
he  has  extracted  from  thence  warnings  against 
the  seductions  of  evil  Diemons  and '  fallen  Beings. 
According  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  these  were  the 
Angels  who  brought  to  light  the  secret  power  of 
plants  and  hidden  operations  of  nature  and  its  riches, 
and  the  more  precious  metals,  and  who  endowed 
mankind  with  sciences  of  this  description  **.  These 
were  those,  who,  (as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  assures 
us  from  the  book  of  Enoch),  brought  down  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  the  art  of  prog- 
nostication and  other  useful  sciences  *.  .  • 

To  this  all  the  more  ancient  intimations  respecting 
this  Book  or  its  fabled  author  invariably  lead  us. 
This  was  nearly  the  idea,  which  was  formed  of  the 

•  Syncelli  Chronogr.  p.  1 1 .  f.  24.  f.  Edit,  Goar.  Grabe  Spic-  Pa- 
tnim,  T.  i.p,  347. 

■  Jude  6.,  where  mention  of  the  fallen  ano^els  Ts  made,  seems  afso 
to  be  an  allusion  ta  the  book  of  Enoch*  In  the  7tli  Ch.  }  7,  of  it, 
this  circutnatancc  is  described,  the  names  of  the  Angelic  Leaders  are 
given,  and  Mount  Anpon  is  stated  to  have  been  the  place,  irhere 
they  ratified  their  covenant.  Failing  in  their  attempt^  they  wer^ 
hurled  into  darkness,  laden  with  chains  beneath  the  cartb,  until  the 
day  of  the  last  judgment,  on  the  arrival  of  wtiich  they  vriH  be 
tortured  in  the  fire  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  book,  which  is  wonderfully  RimiJar  to 
that  of  Jude.  Hug  evidently  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  but  derived 
his  information  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  other  sources.  Its 
jEthiopic  title  is  OO^rf^^;  ^{^^  ;  Jflje  H-^Translaior. 

•  TertuU.  de  habitil  mulier.  c.  3.  de  Idolat,  c.  4.  ct  15.  de  cullil 
foeminar*  c,  10* 

•  Ex  script.  Prophetar*  Eclogae,  c.  liii,  p.  1  OOi!.  Edt  Venet. 
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work  and  of  the  genius  of  the  author  ^  But  all  this 
corroborates  the  assertion,  that  those  magical  and 
Theurgic  opponents,  about  whom  we  have  before 
made  our  remarks,  were  the  persons,  whom  Jude 
wished  to  oppose^ 

The  adventure  likewise  between  Michael  and  the 
Devil  about  the  body  of  Moses,  which  the  ancients 
read  in  the  ava^amq  Mwu«ji<i*c>  may  have  originated 
in  the  claims,  which  the  Evil  Being  maintained  to 
the  matter  and  the  body,  or  in  some  other  cause  * ; 
the  idea  of  a  contest  between  the  good  and  evil 
natures  of  the  spiritual  state,  which  again  leads  u3 
back  to  Theurgical  systems  and  Teachers,  is  directly 
and  sufficiently  contained  in  it. 

Wlierefore  now,  did  the  Apostles  quote  these 
books— these  examples  and  proofs?  Naturally — for 
the  sake  of  explaining  to  those,  against  whom  they 
wrote,  their  errors  and  criminality.  Proofs  and  con- 
tradictions from  the  authentic  Scriptures  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  against  them,  for  they  evaded  them, 
as  Peter  expressly  complains  against  them,  iii.  16,  by 
means  of  their  perversions  and  their  forced  explana- 
tions, Toc  y^a^aq  arpe(3Xoi/cnv.  Consequently,  there 
existed  no  surer  way  to  correct  them  than  by  ad- 
ducing those  writings,  which  they  valued  as  the 
sources  of  their  particular  views  and  assertions  ;  by 
nothing  could  they  be  more  effectually  silenced  and 
confounded  in  the  presence  of  their  cotemporaries^ 
than  by  opposing  to  them  those  arguments,  on  which 


^  Grabe  Spidleg.  S.  S.  P.  P.  Tom.  i.  p.  344—58.  Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocr.  VeL  Teit.  P.  i.  p.  IGO— 224.  P.  ii.  55—60.  Scaligcr  td 
£u34?b,  Clironic.  p.  244.  Concerning  an  Ethiopic  Book  af  Enoch, 
see  Michaelis*  Oriental  Library,  6th  P,  224. 

■  Fabricu  Cod.  Apocr.  V.  T.  P.  i.  p.  402.  and  840^48.  Scholia 
in  EpUt.  Jud«  p.  238,  39.     Edit.  Nov.  Test.  C.  F.  Matthfiei. 
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they  plumed  themselves.     This  observation  will  not 
only  excuse  our  Apostles,  but  will  convince  us,  that 
in  this  situation,  with  these  adversaries,  they  could 
have  done  nothing  more  suitable,  nothing  more  con- 
siderate, than  even  that,  on  account  of  w'hich  some 
have  censured  and  doubted  their  two  Epistles. 


THE  APOCALYPSEOF  SAINT  JOHN 


SECTION  CLXXVI. 


The  author  calls  himself  John,  and  mentions  the 
Isle  of  Patmos  as  the  place,  where  he  saw  these  Reve- 
lations. We  will  not  long  delay  to  investigate 
which  John  the  testimony  of  antiquity  recognizes 
aa  the  author.  But,  first  we  would  merely  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  place,  in  which  these 
visions  were  revealed  to  him.  For  the  question  has 
been  proposed,  whether  in  this,  which  is  entirely  a 
poetical  work,  the  statement  of  the  situation,  in 
which  the  author  places  himself,  claims  historical 
credit. 

The  case  is  not  singular ;  and  if  other  examples  of 
antiquity  are  proportionate,  the  answer  is  at  hand* 
No  one  yet  has  deemed  what  Hesiod  has  said  of  his 
birth  place,  and  his  settlement  in  Boeotia  in  the  PoeJ 
of  the  Weeks  and  Days,  v.  630--G38,  to  be  untru< 
Should  we  account  what  Ovid  has  mentioned  reh 
tive  to  his  banishment  to  Tomos,  what  Pha?drus  the 
Fabulist,  and  Martial  the  Epigrammatist  have  men- 
tioned respecting  the  circumstances  of  their  livess. 


wurrikGs  OF  the  new  testament. 

as  fictions,  because  they  are  mentioned  in  poetryT 
But  to  ascend  from  profane  to  sacred,  have  we  'i 
scruple  respecting  Ezekiel's  account  in  the  beginning 
of  his  prophecies  ?  "  It  came  to  pass  in  the  30M 
year,  tvhen  I  was  on  ike  riter  Chahor^  &c.  Do  we 
not  give  any  credit  to  the  accounts  respecting  Jer6- 
miah*s  condition  of  life,  which  he  has  scattered  here 
and  there  in  his  prophecies  ?  If  we  believe  the 
travels  of  Hesiod ;  Ezekiel's  transplantation  to  the 
Chabor;  Ovid*s  exile;  is  the  case  indeed  different 
with  John  and  his  Banishment  ? 

Let   us  suppose  the  author   to   have  intended 
here  to  be  poetical ;  what  reason  would  he  have 
to  place  himself  in  his  poetical  flight  upon  a  rock 
almost  unmentioDcd  by  the  ancients,  which  has  only 
become  celebrated  through  the  Apocalypse  ?  Why  did 
he  not  select  a  picturesque  theatre  for  his  trances? 
or  a  situation  renowned  on  account  of  ancient  reve- 
lations, and  consecrated  by  some  great  recollection 
or  another  f     Had  this  been  the  case,  some  ground 
would  exist  for  the  question ;  "  what  proportion  of 
fiction  or  truth  is  there  in  it?*'     If  we  consult  his 
words,  we  find  nothing  in  them  but  unequivocal  and 
faithful  prose ;  "  /  John^  who  also  am  your  Broilier^ 
(tftd  eompanimi  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  a  fid 
patience   of  Jesus    Christ,  was   in   the  Islq   called 
Patmos,for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesnsr  This  indeed  he  says  to  us,  before  any  mental 
flight  has  taken  place.     Having  concluded  this  de- 
claration, he  then  begins  t-ytvo^u^v  iv  irvkvpLan,  I  was 
in  the  spirit,  i,  10.     In  every  respect  the  contrary 
is  proved,  and  no  further  doubts  can  detain  us  from 
examining  the  testimonies,  as  to  the  John,  who  is  the 
author. 

Some,  who  were  acquainted  with  John  the  Evan- 
gelist by  sight,  have  informed  us  (relative  to  a  doubt- 
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ful  reading  in  the  Apocalypse^ — e,  g.  the  number  of 
the  beast  iu  xiii.  18.)  that '  the  number  666  must 

*  Omnibus  antiquis  et  probatissimis  et  veteribus  Scriptuns  nu- 
mero  hdc  posito,  et  testimonium  perhibentibtis  his,  qui  fade  ad 
faciem  Joannem  viderunt,  icai  ftaprvpovvroty  avTtliv  cjcccvwy  tmk  car* 
o^fiy  Tov  *\taavvriv  lutpaicoTuty  •  •  •  •quoniaro  numerus  nominis  fiestis, 
secundum  Graccorum  computationero,  per  litteras,  quae  in  eo  sunt, 
sexcentos  habet  et  sexaginta  sex.  Irensus  L.  v.  adv.  Hsr.  c.  SO, 
Euseb.  H.  £.  L.  iv.  c.  24. 


This  passage  alone  will  prove  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  to 
have  been  well  versed  in  the  Rabbinical,  if  not  the  Cabbalistical 
writings  of  this  day.     The  very  commencement  of  the  verse  «c£  ^ 
vo^ia  iffTiy — is  analogous  to  the  Jewish  Cabbalistical  style,  when  the 
writer  is  about  to  enter  upon  some  abstruse  or  Gematrical  inquiry— 
e.  g.  |-TD:)m  y'D  n/IP  Om.    •*  These  are  the  arcana  of  the  Chetber 
Aliun  and  Wisdom."     The  Asiatics  anciently  were  accustomed  to 
use  the  alphabetical  letters  as  numeral  signs,  and  they  stiU  frequently 
adhere   to   the  practice ;  the  Greeks  also,  as  it  is  well  known,  did 
the  same,  and  examples  may  be  found  io  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which  correspond  to  the  present  instance.  That  the  Christian  writers 
also  were  addicted  to  this  practice,  we  have  proofs  in  the  pages  of  the 
Fathers,  and  of  the  Byzantine  writers  ;  thus,  the  anonymous  writer 
cited  by  Cotelerius  says,  heovj  oti  to  Mufvtrric  oyofia  y^t^il^o^tvov  fx« 
iipi^fioy  ^Xf'/*  "^^^  £vpe^  6  MuKraucog  yofwg  Kparfivag  roaavrami* 
He  then  proceeds  to  similar  calculations  on  the  name  of  Christ  and 
the  word  vavpost  in  which  he  is  corroborated  by  another  Codex. 
Irenaeus  also  trifles  in  the  same  way    vrepi    oi/vrcXccac.      Cotele- 
rius reduces  these  labores  ineptiarum  into  the  following  compen- 
dium, ".Mwv<r»7c  valet,  ^xf^y  MDCXLVn=/i'— xl— A— nccc— «.  cccc 

— ff* CC — l) — VIU C— CO.     XptTOC  ^wtt',  mcccclxxx=x* — ^^ — p'"" 

C  —  i  —  X  —  a" —  cc  —  r' —  ccc — o' —  Lxx  —  c' — cc .     ravpoc,  ^ffoa', 

MCCLXXi:=a^' — cc — r' — ccc — a" — i — v' — cccc — p"" — c — o" LXX — c'— 

CO."  Paul  seems  likewise  to  have  noticed  these  speculations,  when 
he  argued  from  God  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  that  a  Sabbatism, 
was  prepared  for  the  people  of  God  : — for,  the  Jews  from  time  im- 
niemorial  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  as  the 
world  was  created  in  six  days,  it  would  endure  six  thousand  years, 
and  that  as  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  then  a  millenary  of  rest 
(or  according  to  others,  an  eternal  Sabbatism)  would  be  conceded  to 
mankind. 
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be  read ;  as  this  number  was  eveii  found  in  tbose 
copies,  which  were  called  ancient  in  the  second 
century.  To  whom  the  ancient  MSS,  in  their  super- 
scriptions have  ascribed  the  Book,  according  to  these 

HcDce,  without  the  adduction  of  more  examples,  we  perceive  this 
to  have  been  a  national  custom^  and  common  to  all  the  neighbouring 
Eastern  countries.  Irenffius  8ay»,  that  John  stated  Aareuoc  to  have 
been  the  name  intended, 
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An  inOnity  of  others  have  been  also  propose^],  among  which  the 
most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  most  absurd  are 
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In  Titan  an  t  has  been  inserted  for  the  purpose,  but  althoygb 
Aart'ivot  is  now  written  without  the  e,  it  certainly  had  it  originally : 
yet  whether  it  had  it  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  may  reason- 
ably be  disputed.  Cf.  Iren.  L.  v.  c,  xxix.  2,  &c.  90^  concerning  the 
orthography  of  Aori Ivoc.  Bishop  Newton  argued  from  the  occur- 
rence of  Hebrew  names  in  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  Abaddon  and 
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assertions,  we  would  not  take  into  consideration. 
But  if  cotemporaries  mention  an  individual,  as  the 

Annageddon,  that  this  was  probably  one  in  that  language,  and 
therefore  proposed  JT^T). 

n  —  200 

1-      6 
O  —    40 

*  —    10 

*  —     10 
JT-40Q 

666 

but  this  is  encumbered  with  too  many  objections  to  be  admissible, 
even  if  such  a  word  were  found. 

St.  John  was  certainly  not  speaking  of  an  individual,  but  of  an 
Empire,  consequently  the  preceding  are  inapplicable  to  the  solution 
of  the  question,  and  the  latter  falls  under  this  remark,  because  the 
substantive,  which  should  complete  the  allusion,  is  not  expressed.  The 
most  ingenious,  and  the  only  one  which  is  not  subject  to  these 
animadversions,  is  one  recently  suggested  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
It  is — 
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The  arguments  adduced  by  tliose,  who  urge  a  man's  name  to 

have  been  here  intended,  rest  on  the  words  api^^to^  yap  dr^ptnrw 

But  not  one  of  the  interpreters  of  this  passage,  who  have  pro- 


I 
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author  of  a  writing,  this  is  a  strong  testimony ;  and  it 
is  still  stronger,  if  even  acquaintances  of  an  author 
do  this,  and  are  able  to  say,  what  the  author  wrote 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  copies  were  at 
variance. 

Nothing  also  could  be  objected  against  this,  if 
the  person,  through  whom  this  account  has  beett  J 
transmitted  to  us,  had  not  too  carelessly  in  a  similar 
case  resigned  himself  to  the  persuasions  of  witnesses, 
on  whom  no  dependence  can  be  placed.  There  were 
some  of  the  Gnostic  school,  who  maintained  that  the 
Lord,  after  having  lived  thirty  years  in  retirement, 
had  only  taught  during  one  year,  and  that  then  he 
died,  lie  remarked,  very  correctly,  against  them, 
that  after  tlie  baptism  three  Passovers  occur  in  the 
Gospel  during  his  ministry,  which  certainly  amount 
to  more  than  one  year.  But  he  then  continues,  that 
**  Jesus  was  more  than  thirty  years  old — and  evea 
verging  to  forty  and  fifty,'*  and  refers,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  first  position,  but  likewise  in  support 


duced  the  name  of  a  man,  have  confined  its  meaning  to  an  individual: 
yet,  if  tlie  inierpreuiion  of  the  name  he  so  restricted,  that  of  the  whole 
verse  and  prophecy  must  necessarily  he  so  likewise  :  otherwise  a  part 
will  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that 
Apt^^oc  dv^^MOTrvv  refers  to  the  mode  of  computation  then  in  common 
unc  among  men  (of  which  we  have  produced  examples,  and  might 
produce  many  more)  which  was  applied  not  merely  to  names  but  to 
words,  as  we  perceive  in  the  Cabbala  Denudata,  and  the  writings  of 
the  Jews.  Thus  Aben  Ezra  and  David  Kirachi  mention  this  process^ 
as  that  by  which  the  Jews  conceived  the  Messiah  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  title  HDX — viz,  because  it  was  ef|iiivaknt  in  numbers  to  Orr^D 
or  the  Comforter^  and  Reuchlin  has  adduced  other  instances  from  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  shew  the  ancient  and  most  extended 
nature  of  the  practice.  There  is,  therefore,  but  httle  doubts  that 
here  the  tAj;^!  |<  '^^  was  intended :  and,  probably^  the  Apostle 
resorted  to  this  method  of  expressing  his  meaning,  from  fear  of 
injuring  Christianity,  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  Roman  Power .-^ 
TransUUor. 
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of  the  additional  years,  to  the  testimony  of  those, 
who  had  lived  and  associated  with  John  **. 

He  has  probably  here  trusted  too  much  to  Papfas, 
who  compiled  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to 
truth  and  falsehood,  all  that  he  heard  respecting 
taen  of  the  Apostolic  age,  who,  therefore,  only 
with  the  greatest  caution^  deserved  any  credit  in 
questions  of  this  nature. 

After  the  coteraporaries  of  the  Apostles,  Papias 
himself  is  next  in  order.  His  writings,  except  a  few 
fragments,  are  lost ;  but  the  commentators  include 
Mm  among  the  decided  witnesses  in  favour  of  the 
Apocalypse;  particularly  Andreas  of  Cappadocia, 
who  was  possessed  of  several  monuments  and  writ- 
ings respecting  the  Apocalypse  now  lost ', 

The  statement  of  the  Cappadocian  Bishop  has 
indeed  been  attempted  to  be  rendered  suspected, 
because  he  also  mentions  Gregorius  Theologus 
among  the  friends  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  which 
nothing  appears  in  his  works.  But  the  precipitate 
nature  of  this  accusation  is  evident  **,  so  that  it 
causes  no  farther  obstacle.  Besides,  whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  attachment  of  Irena&us  to  Papias, 
will  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  former  would  have 
decided  so  positively  concerning  this  book,  if  the 
latter  had  been  of  a  different  opinion. 


I 
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*  Irenaeus,  L.  iu  adv.  Hbbt.  c.  22,  n*  S,  Uatn-tc  ol  iroc<r/3vrf  pot 
fiaprvpoviTiv  ot  Kara  rrfv  ^Aornjv  *ltam'rr]  ry   rov  Kvpiov  fia^rp^  0vir- 

'    Xlipt    fJLtVTOi    TOV    Q€OTVlVUTO\i    f^C    filflXoV    KEpiTTOV    firfKVVitV    t^V 

Xoyov  iJyoDjU£-9'a,  ri^v  Maicaptb>}%  rpijyop<ov  ^>7/i(,  ro5  OcoXo'^oVy  «roi 
KvpiXXoii,.  Trpofftrt  ^e  Kai  twv  apy^aioripwi't  Hawirtov^  EJpi^^'aiov,  M€>^o« 
Ciov^  Kilt  *\inru\trov  ravrij  vporrfiapTvpout^tijy  to  4tiOWi9Tov,  Antlr. 
Prol.  in  Apoc.  inter  Opp.  Chrysost  in  Nov.  Test.  Tom.  ii.  Fron- 
toduc.  Fiancof.  p.  175. 

^  Christ.  Fried.  Schmid,  la  the  Revelation  of  John  an  inspired 
Book?  *Leipsig  U77.  p.  352,  and  Histojr.  Canon.  LJi.  P»i.  Sect. 
4.  S  166. 
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.  Justin  Martyr  is  an  illustrious  voucher  for  the 
Apocalypse  :  he  ascribes  it  to  John,  otie  of  the 
Apostlea  of  (he  Lord\  Afterwards  also  came  Theo* 
philus  Antiochenus,  who,  particularly  in  the  book 
against  Hcrmogenes,  has  taken  proofs  and  evidences 
from  it '. 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  President  of  one  of  the 
seven  Churches,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  contains 
an  Epistle  and  particular  charges,  composed  an 
entire  work  upon  it,  Eusebius  thus  expresses  him- 
self respecting  his  literary  labours,  MeAirw^oc,  *fai  ra 

irepi  Tou  Ata|3oXou,  «cai  rtic  'ATTOicaXt/i/^twc  'I<»»<ivvov,    L.  IV. 

c.  26.  H.  E.  From  these  words  Semler  wished  to 
persuade  us,  that  the  Book  relative  to  the  Devil  and 
that  relative  to  the  Apocalypse  are  only  one,  and 
then  made  such  conclusions  from  it  as  he  chose* 
Yet,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  fact,  that  Eusebius, 
if  Melito  had  controverted  it,  would  not  have  passed 
over  so  important  a  circumstance,  even  he  calls  it 
the  Apocalypse  of  John.  But  Jerome  distinctly 
separates  the  two  writings  in  his  literary  history, 
voc,  MeliiOy  tie  Diaholo  librum  mmm,  de  Apocalypsi 
Johannis  librum  unnm. 

Bordering  upon  the  limits  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
tury, we  meet  with  Apollonius,  a  learned  Presbyter 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  who  bears  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Apocalypse  ■.  He  was  on  that  spot, 
whence  the  contradiction  must  first  have  been  heard, 
if  it  had  been  attempted  to  ascribe  to  the  Apostle  a 
work,  which  bore  his  great  name  without  a  title  and 
claim.     Ephesus  prided  itself  on  being  the  resi- 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  Ixxxi.  p.  308.  Steph,     'Iti^atrijc  iTc  rvv 

'  Euseb,  H.  E.  I.  iv.  c.  24. 

•  Euseb.  H.  E.  1.  v.  c,  18.  KcxP'J''"*  ^'  **«*«  /<"^rwptatc  dwo  r^^ 
*li^at^fov  oVocaXvi{««r,  cui  reie(HH'  it  ^vrafiu  (i^ctf  ^poQ  ai/rov  'Iwavvou 
iv  rp  '£^(ir|i  f ypjy^p^rn  ifrropiT,  r'#  t\  W 
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dence  of  this  cherished  teacher,  and  on  his  instnic- 
tions :  it  contained  his  ashes,  and  after  him  his  scholars 
in  the  Presbytery.  Besides  this,  the  Apocalypse  con- 
tains an  express  Epistle  to  this  community,  which 
entitles  it  to  an  eminent  share  in  the  book^  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  dedication. 

About  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  Methodius,  Bishop  of  Olympus,  in 
Lycia,  and  afterwards  at  Tyre,  appears  as  a  witness. 
We  still  possess  extracts  from  his  commentaries  on 
the  Apocalypse  in  Andreas  of  Cappadocia.  Photius 
has  given  to  us  the  plan  of  some  of  his  works,  in 
which  he  has  occasionally  referred  by  name  to  the 
Apbcalypse  of  St.  John  \ 

In  the  fourth  century  Ephrsem  Syrus  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice  among  the  Asiatics,  who  as- 
cribes the  Apocalypse  to  John,  and  indeed  to  John 
the  Theologian  ^ 

But  from  this  time  a  different  opinion  is  perceived 
among  the  Bishops  of  Asia,  the  causes  and  motives 
of  which  must  be  illustrated  by  other  occurrences, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  examine. 

We  shall  now  leave  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
turn  to  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  following  thither  the 
fate  of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  also  its  first  reception 
was  not  less  brilliant  than  in  Asia.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  considered  its  declarations  as  iUustrious 
and  gracious  communications  of  the  Apostolical 
voice,  and  itself  as  a  work  of  John  K 

^  Photius,  Cod.  234.  p.  489.  Hoescbel,  icac  o  fiaKapto^  'Iwarvijc 
•  •  • . k^taKty  fi  ^aXaafftj  tovq  vcKpovQ  iv  avrrf ••••k\  t\  X\  Cod.  ZS7» 
p.  508.  ori  ra  trXtitna  tvs  rov  kyiov  'littayyov  'AiroKoXv^f/ecifff  pijra  «Ic 
rriv  EicicXriffiay  Kai  ras  nap^eyovaac  ^^v^ac  aVayc*. 

*  Opp.  Syr.  T.  li.  p.  «S2.  T.  iii.  p.  eS6.  Opp.  Graec.  T.  ii.  p.  252. 
KaBu>e  <fai  Iwavyi/c  o  OioXoyoc  cicypv^c.  Cf.  T.  iii.  p.  52.  Hasaen- 
camp'a  Observations  upon  Michaelis's  Introducu  p.  9.  13. 

"  TO  ireptoiTToy  Tru  * ^^"^oaroXiKtiQ  ^wi/jjc  alyiTTta^ai  yapiroc. 
P«dag.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Strom.  1.  vi.  c.  13.  alihi. 
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Further  towards  the  western  part  of  Africa,  Ter- 
tullian  speaks  in  favour  of  it  with  determined  confi- 
dence. Let  any  one  (he  says)  examine  through  the 
whole  succession  of  Bishops,  from  the  present  time 
up  to  John  himself,  and  every  one  to  the  very  last 
will  declare  John  to  have  been  the  author  K 

Origen  accounted  it  as  a  work  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  and,  although,  with  regard  to  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  his  Epistles,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles  (for  instance  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  which  Origen  considered  inspired)  he  con- 
tinually mentions  the  doubts  which  were  at  that  time 
raised  against  them, — yet,  he  is  no  where  conscious 
of  a  controversy  with  respect  to  the  Apocalypse  ■". 

About  this  time  it  happened,  that  Nepos,  Bishop 
of  the  Arsinoitical  Praefecture,  attacked  the  allegori- 
cal explanations  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed  with 
pointed  reference  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  verbal 
interpretation  of  which  he  promised  to  himself  the 
assertion  of  the  Millenium,  to  which  he  was  inclined. 
The  Apocalypse  was  consequently  at  that  time  not 
reckoned  among  those  writings,  whose  uncertain  au- 
thority renders  them  unfit  for  the  establishment  of  a 
doctrinal  position:  for  he  peculiarly  founded  his 
assertions  upon  it  *. 

Hitherto  all  was  favorable  to  the  Apocalypse ;  but 
the  doctrines  of  Nepos  excited  curiosity,  and  his 


'  L.  iv.  adv.  Mftrcion.  c.  5.  Habemus  et  Joannis  Alumnas  Ec- 
clcsias.  Nam  etai  Apocalypsin  ejus  Marcion  respuit,  ordo  tamen 
Episcoporum  ad  origiDem  recensits,  in  Joannem  stabit  auctorem. 

"  Euseb.  H.  E»  1*  vi.  c.  25.  Wc  find  detached  passages  from 
Origen  in  Scbmid's  **  Is  the  Revelation  of  John  an  inspired  hook  ?* 
p,  257  to  275. 

^  co^ac  your  ot^roc  ik  r»jc  'AiroJcaXyJ'fwc   'Ititayyov   rrjr  iho^ 

last  t]r«ypaif^cy«  Euieb.  H.  £,  1.  vii.  c.  24. 
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yfriting   (jtX^yxo^  aXXfiyopunwv)  obtained   foUowers, 
who  became  so  numerous,  that  several'Churches  were 
divided  into  two  factions.      A   certain    Koracion, 
after  the  death  of  Nepos,  adopted  his  assertions,  and 
rigorously  defended  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years. 

At  the  time  when  the  disputes  had  become  openly 
violent,  Dionysius  occupied  the  Alexandrian  chair. 
He  instituted  a  Colloquium,  which  is  perhaps  the 
only  one,  which  ended  in  universal  satisfaction.  He 
gave  an  account  of  this,  in  a  work  which  he  enti- 
tled irepi  iwayytkiCjv,  on  the  promises, ' —  in  which 
he  particularly  endeavoured  to  render  the  Apocar 
lypse,  the  main  pillar  of  the  doctrines  of  Nepos,  use- 
less. But  he  did  it  with  great  moderation,  not  to 
offend  those,  who  with  so  much  concession  had  ac- 
ceded to  a  reconciliation. 

Amidst  these  commotions  on  account  of  the  Mil- 
lenium, the  first  manifest  and  historically  substan- 
tiated contradiction  to  the  Apocalypse  took  place, 
which  Eusebius  relates  in  the  very  words  of  Diony- 
sius, in  extracts  taken  from  the  work  on  the  pronMcs. 
Since  the  venerable  president  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church  has  entered  upon  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  so  may  we  here,  more  than  any 
where  else,  expect  something  worthy  of  being  ex- 
tracted upon  the  subject. 

;  Dionysius  first  refers  to  earlier  Teachers,  nvK  ^ 
ovv  Twv  Trpo  ^/iwv,  who  had  rejected  the  Revelations. 
"  They  maintained/'  he  says,  "  that  the  title  was 
false:  that  not  only  no  Apostle,  nor  even  a  holy 
man,  but  Cerinthus  wrote  it.  They  went  through 
it,  chapter  by  chapter,  for  the  sake  of  proving,  that 
it  was  a  writing  without  sense  and  connexion ;  a 
thing,  nobody  knows  what,  behind  a  dense  veil  of 
incomprehensibility :— that  Cerinthus  composed  it 
for  the  sake  of  procurmg  authority  for  bis  Heresies 
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by  means  of  an  Apostolic  name ;  for  it  teaches,  like 
himselfj  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ  amidst  banqueting 
and  sensual  enjoyments." 

Who  now  are  these  earlier  Teachers  ?  He  does  not 

use   the   expression,   ap^a*ot    ai»^Afc>    or    oi    an    avitca^tv 

irpefff3urE()ot,  the  ancients — those  from  the  beginning^^ 
those  (fantkputfj;  but  he  merely  says,  some  of  our 
predecessors :  nvf c  tu>v  tt^o  tj^wLv,  These  words  in  a 
proper  and  ordinary  signification  refer  to  no  higher 
antiquity,  and  no  farther  back  than  to  the  preceding 
generation.  The  circumstance  of  Origen  not  being 
aware  of  any  contradiction  respecting  this  book, 
which  he  never  forgot  to  mention  respecting  any 
of  the  doubted  books,  and  the  confidence,  with  which 
Nepos  founds  his  dogmata  and  his  favorite  opinions 
upon  it,  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  any  more  an- 
cient opponents,  than  those  whom  Nepos,  by  means 
of  the  Millenium,  had  attracted  to  the  Book  in  the 
heat  of  Party-Spirit. 

The  status  qnwsiwnis  is  therefore  remarkable,  as 
they  have  put  it.  They  do  not  dispute  the  antiquity 
of  the  Book  itself,  but  they  rather  admit,  that  it  had 
descended  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  attri- 
bute it  to  an  author  cotemporary  with  John,  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  the  question  was  exclusively 
this  \  was  this  book  written  by  John  the  Apostle,  or 
by  his  adversary,  Corinth  us  the  Heretic  ?  They  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  latter*,  and  hoped  to  prove  it 

*  Nolwulistanding  the  ancient  and  modern  controYersieB  on  the 
Bubject,  tlie  Book  contains  internal  evidence,  Uiat  it  was  written  by 
Jolm  the  Apostle.  Hu|^  has  satisfactorily  explained  the  perceptible 
difference  of  style  observed  between  this  and  his  other  nxitingv, 
as  being  the  natural  result  of  his  subject,  and  of  the  Oricnud  imagery, 
with  which  he  has  embellished  It.  Wetstein  has  collated,  liowever, 
passages  an  the  Apocalypse  witli  others  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles, 
iiQm  whence  he  aeeks  to  elicit  an  analogy  of  expression,  which 
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from  the  similarity  between  the  doctrinal  opinions 
of  Cerinthus  and  the  Apocalypse.     For  he  has,  ac- 

will  determine  John  to  have  been  the  author.     They  are  the  ibUoir- 
ing : — cf. 

Rev.  i.  1.  with  John  xii.  SS,  xviii.  37.  xxi.  19. 


5. 

1  John  i.  7. 

7. 

John  xix.  37. 

9. 

1  John  V.  10. 

ii.  10. 

John  XX.  27. 

17. 

John  vi.  32. 

iii.  4. 

John  vi.  66. 

7.9. 

John  XV.  20.  xvii.  6.     I  John  ii. 

9. 

John  XI.  ft7. 

10. 

John  xii.  27. 

21. 

1  John  ii.  IS,  14.  iv.  4.  v.  5, 

vi.  12. 

John  i.  29. 

ix.5. 

John  xviii.  26.  iii.  1 7. 

xii.  9. 

John  xii.  31. 

xix.  13. 

John  i.  1. 

xxi.6. 

John  vii,  37. 

xxii.  8.  10. 

John  viii.  51,  52,  55.  xiv.  23,  24. 

Several  of  these  are  too  short  and  inconsequential,  to  aathoriic 
the  establishment  of  any  argument  upon  them,  either  in  substanuation 
or  refutation  of  the  opinion,  which  we  maintain  :  yet  others  are  suffi* 
ciently  determinate,  to  enable  us  to  recognize  the  Apostle's  ordinary 
style  amidst  the  more  splendid  envelopments  of  this  treatise. 

Wetstein's  idea,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  of  the  horrors  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  civil  *n^ 
of  the  Romans,  is  too  forced  in  many  of  its  parts  to  be  fully  admis- 
sible. Hug's  idea  which  combines  those  parts  of  Wetstein's  propoiitkm, 
which  seem  to  be  demonstrated,  with  the  opinions  of  those,  who  refer 
it  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  Roman  Emperon, 
to  the  subjugation  and  dismemberment  of  Rome,  and  the  subsequent 
happy  days  of  the  Church,  is  perhaps  the  most  correct.  This  sola- 
sion  appears  most  naturally  to  arise  from  the  Apostle's  circum- 
stances and  the  exisung  state  of  things :  it  was  the  belief  of  the  pri- 
mitive Fathers  in  general :  it  is  the  most  critically  supported  by 
the  scope  and  contents  of  ^e  book.  The  more  commonly  received 
Oieorles  of  Bishop  Newton,  Faber^  and  others,  who  have  conceived  it 
to  have  been  prophetical  of  the  Papal  power,  are  too  liable  to  ob- 
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cording  to  his  sensual  mode  of  thinkinsc,  (they  say) 
dreamed  of  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ,  in  which  they 
will  rejoice  in  banquets,  gluttony,  and  other  gross 
enjoyments,  as  the  Apocalypse  teaches. 


jections ;  for,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  BenBibly  remarks,  *'  aloiost  every 
coimnentator  lias  become  a  frophct ;  for,  as  soon  as  lie  began  to  ex- 
plain, he  began  also  to  prophesy*' — The  more  remote  and  the  more 
improbable  ha\T  in  tbese  expositions  been  accepted  into  the  place  of 
the  more  proximate  and  probable :  that  vvbieli  was  passing  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Apostle,  with  wbich  he  must  hate  been  ac^iuainted, 
has  been  neglected  for  that,  which  be  might  have  known  by  Revela- 
tion,  hut  wbich  it  no  where  appears  from  the  critical  analysis  of  tlie 
hook  that  he  did  know. 

From  the  corresponding  examples  in  the  Jewish  and  otlicr  writings, 
which  we  have  adduced  on  |  1 77-  it  is  clear,  that  the  Apostle  not  only 
cited  prophetic  passages,  and  fonntd  hia  style  in  a  great  degree  upon 
them,  but  also,  that  be  alluded,  as  much  as  possible,  to  Jewish  opi- 
nions, traditions,  and  phraseology.  Hence,  the  glosses  and  inter- 
pretations which  were  annexed  to  these,  could,  ai  in  the  instance  of 
the  Millenium,  have  been  easily  forced  oa  the  words  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  analogous  passages,  by  those  Hereslarchs,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  proving  their  theories  by  this  work.  Conse<|uently,  Ce- 
rinthua  could  have  found  but  little  ditFiculty  in  straining  detached 
parts  to  the  support  of  bis  dogmata ;  and  from  this  presumed  and 
forced  coincidence,  It  doubtless  arose,  that  his  sect  in  subsequent 
times  referred  the  composition  of  the  Uook  to  him.  But  John's 
claims  are  too  well  supported,  and  these  citations  too  fully  solve 
>  the  origin  of  this  assertion,  for  any  importance  to  be  attached  to 
such  ill-authenticated  traditions.  Hyjwthesis,  indeed,  must  necessa- 
rily be  connected  with  every  Hermeneulical  altempt  on  this  subject, 
but  hypothesis  can  have  but  little  influence  on  a  critical  examination 
of  the  style,  idiom,  and  national  phraseology.  Nor,  if  Cerintbus  did 
write  an  ApocaIyp«e,  can  it  be  proved,  that  his  work  was  not  one  of 
those  many,  which  were  circulated  among  the  early  Christians  under 
the  names  of  Peter  and  other  Apostles  ?  The  author  of  the  Codex 
Nazarteus  was  evidently  acquainted  with  St.  John's  book  :  his  work 
contains  whole  passages  from  it,  and  as  we  see  it  there  applied  to 
the  theories  of  the  Nazarfieans,  so  was  it  doubtless  applied  to  those 
of  other  Heretics, — to  those  of  Cerintbus  among  the  rest — and  thia 
the  Jewish  idium  and  allusions,  with  wliicb  it  abounds,  caaily  eiui* 
bled  them  to  achieve.^ — Translator, 
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They  considered  the  contents  of  the  RevelatioDS, 
IIS  we  here  see^  quite  in  that  anti-allegorical  sense^ 
and  in  that  literal  interpretation,  in  which  Nepos 
explained  them  '  to  be  gross  and  corporeal.  When 
they  therefore  met  with  an  opponent^  who  denied  the 
rigorously  literal  explanation  of  the  book,  and  who 
proposed  an  allegorical  exposition,  all  their  reasons 
were  untenable,  and  the  whole  parallel  between  the 
doctrines  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Apocalypse  fell  to- 
gether to  the  ground. 

Consequently,  the  status  qtuBstionis  is  so  constructed, 
that  the  dispute  could  only  be  conducted  against  Ne- 
potians  and  their  hypotheses.  Let  us  now  of  our  own 
accord  conclude,  who  were  the  nv^q  irpo  ifiufv,  the  pre> 
decessors,  to  whom  Dionysius  refers,  and  towhat  age 
they  may  justly  lay  a  claim. 

The  manner,  in  which  they  still  further  treated 
their  proposition  is  also  to  be  considered.  They  do 
not  merely  say,  that  they  were  informed  by  cotempo- 
raries  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  did  not  compose  the 
Apocalypse, — that  another  wrote  it — or,  that  they  pos- 
sessed authentic  accounts  of  well-informed  men,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  book  did  not  appear  until  after 
John,  in  this  or  that  place.  By  no  means — these 
are  not  the  arguments  which  they  produce ;  but  aD 
which  they  allege  is  extracted  from  the  Book  itself; 
ihey  went  through  it  from  chapter  to  chapter,  to 
show  that  it  was  without  sense  and  connection,  thai 
there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  works  enveloped  in 
mystery,  &c. 

But  even  that,  which  they  seem  to  advance  as  an 
ancient  historical  piece  of  learning,  HTrb^y  nva,  yc  ix  rqc 
wapaSoaitoc,  Euseb.  iii.  28.  that  Cerinthus  also  taught 

•  'lov^aticdrcpov  •  •  •  •  rtva  ^^tXia^a  huiy  Tpv<fn>ic  otitfJiariKric  iwi  {i|p<ic 
ravrijc  io^t^^at  vwort^efuyos.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii,  24. 
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the  same,  is  not  even  to  be  reconciled  with  his  doc- 
trinal system.  For  that  God  or  Christ  would  restore 
the  material  creation  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  recall 
to  existence  the  unsuccessful  work  of  an  imperfect 
i^on  is  so  much  the  less  to  be  expected,  as  this 
labour,  beneath  every  superior  spirit,  was  only  as- 
signed to  the  last  among  the  Heavenly  Natures,  It  is 
likewise  as  little  to  be  expected,  that  the  purest  and 
most  elevated  spirit,  the  Christ,  who  is  incapable  of 
all  earthly  affections,  sufferings,  and  enjoyments, 
should  commence  a  reign  upon  this  earth— should 
here  establish  his  court,  and  give  dances  and  sensual 
diversions. 

There  is  only  one  individual  way  of  reconciling 
the  possibility  of  such  an  assertion  with  his  opinions  ; 
namely,  if  we,  according  to  a  later  proposition,  sup* 
pose  Cerinthus  to  have  had  two  sorts  of  doctrinal 
systems ;  an  earlier  one,  while  he  lived  and  spoke 
merely  as  a  Jewish  Christian, — and  a  second,  which 
he  formed  for  himself,  when  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  Gnosis  ^ 

In  this  case  also,  a  statement  of  Caius  Presbyter 
might  be  true,  who  says,  *'  but  Cerinthus  also,  who, 
by  means  of  Revelations,  as  if  they  were  written  by  a 
great  Apostle,  presents  to  us  fabulous  tales  of  won- 
derful visions,  which  were  manifested  to  him  by  An- 
gels' ;  even  he  teaches  that  after  the  resurrection,  there 

**  II.  E«  GottL  Pnulus,  comtnentationes  Theoh  historiam  Cerintbi 
illustraturie.     Jen^e.  17f>5,  Hist.  Cerintlii  pars  prior,  §  17. 

'  According  to  Ibn  Isaac  as  quoted  by  Ab  Thalebi,  there  was  % 
sect  of  Gnostical  HtTcttcs,  wlio  indulged  in  slilJ  greater  absurdities. 
/ «        « 

^  cljUL.  ^    lUy    aUI  J\    ij^ji,  j^^^l  a.s-'l  ^)  Jj 

••  Ibn  Isaac  says,  that  the  Christians  believe,  that  God  made  him 
(Jesus)  subject  to  death  for  scA'cn  hours  in  the  day,    that  thct)  he 
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shall  be  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  men, 
in  this  new  constitution  at  Jerusalem,  shall  abandon 
themselves  to  their  appetites  and  pleasures  ;  and  as 
an  enemy  to  the  Divine  Writings^  he  teaches  nvith  a 
deceitful  purpose,  that  a  space  of  a  thousand  years 
shall  be  passed  in  nuptial  enjoyments  *. 

But  however  the  case  may  be,  we  must  here  dis- 
pense with  this  secondary  inquiry,  especially  as  we 
have  still,  in  another  connection,  to  say  something 
irespecting  this  passage  of  Caius,  in  that  point  of 
view,  in  which  it  is  principally  interesting. 

Suffice  it,  that  the  predecessors  of  Dionysius 
could  not  produce  one  single  historical  declaration 
against  the  Apocalypse ;  but  their  whole  endeavours 
were  merely  directed  to  render  it  suspected  from  its 
contents,  in  which  they  failed  still  more  than  the  rest 
of  their  cotemporaries,  who  were  also  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  interpretation  of  it.  And  if,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  there  exists  no  other  choice  but 
John  or  Cerinthus,  even  this  choice,  which  they  have 
made,  is  ridiculous. 

Dionysius  also  thought  little  of  their  critical  and 
exegetical  acumen,  but  interposed  a  conjecture, 
which  he  wished  to  render  probable  from  internal 
grounds  ;  namely,  that  there  also  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostle,  a  Presbyter  at  Ephesus,  of  the  name 
of  John^  of  whom  Papias  has  occasionaJly  spoken  in 
his  writings ;  him,  therefore,  Dionysius  proposed  as 
the  author. 

But  neither  the  Predecessors  of  Dionysius  nor 
himself  were  able  to  establish  their  opinion  in  Africa. 

resuscitated  him,  and  caused  him  to  ascend  to  himself."     Whether 
this  was  the  real  opinion  of  any  Heretical  sect,  or  merely  a  Mohim- 
medan  reverie,  is  uncertain. — TramUUm; 
•  Euseb;  H.E.l.iii.  c.  28. 
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Cyprian  considered  tlie  Apocalypse  to  be  a  Dkina 
Scriptura,  Scriptura  Sancia,  by  means  of  which  God 
or  Jesus  Christ  speaks  \  As  little  did  Lactantius, 
and  Augustin,  or  other  Teachers  in  the  Latino- 
African  Church,  allow  themselves  to  maintain  the 
contrary.  But  even  the  Egyptians  themselves,  (such 
as  Athanasius,  the  most  renowned  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dionysius,  and  Marcus,  the  Monk,)  insisted 
upon  John  the  Apostle. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Africa;  but  the  Asiatics 
were  better  pleased  with  the  proposition  of  Diony- 
sius ;  and  the  Bishops  of  the  4th  century  seem,  for 
the  most  part,  to  have  inclined  to  his  skle.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  no  longer  mentions  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Canonical  Books,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  works  does  not  quote  it.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  the  Theologian,  allows  to  it  indeed  in 
itself  an  authority  in  doctrines  of  Faith,  and  refers  to 
it;  but  in  his  metrical  catalogue  of  the  writings  of 
the  Testament,  wh^re  he  was  obliged  to  represent 
the  public  opinion,  he  no  where  mentions  it.  Basi- 
lius  the  Cappadocian,  and  Epiphanius  the  Cyprian, 
spoke  indeed  in  fiivour  of  it,  as  an  authentic  treatise 
of  the  Apostle  John  ;  Amphilochius  of  Iconium, 
however,  candidly  confesses  that  some  respect  the 
Apocalypse  as  inspired,  but  that  others  reject  it. 

The  opinions  of  the  Asiatics  Eusebius  has,  on  that 
account,  describetl  to  us  in  his  Canon,  of  which  we 
have  made  mention  in  its  proper  place.  He  says 
that  some  place  it  in  the  first  class,  and  others  in  the 
third.  But  in  the  latter  he  has  placed  those  writings, 
which  indeed  are  not  of  Apostolic  origin,  but  which 
nevertfiehas  were  written  by  pious  men  and  orthodox 

*  Epist.  tvi.  ad  Thibarilan,  p.  218.  Ep.  lxiii.  ad  Csccil  p.  25t, 
tic  hab.  Virg.  p.  216—17.  Eaiiio  juxta  Baluzium  VeneU,  1758. 
VOL.  TI.  T  t 
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ieacliers.  Among  these  they  reckoned  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  they  ascribed  it  neith^  to  the  Apostle  nor  to 
Cennthus,  but  trod  in  the  middle  path,  which  Diooj- 
sius  had  pointed  out. 

.  But  independently  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chiurdi 
in  the  4th  century^  still  earlier  opponents  of  tbe 
Apocalypse  in  Asia  are  mentioned  to  us ;  namely, 
the  sect  of  the  ^/o^i",  respecting  whom«  in  pn>por- 
tion  as  less  was  known,  the  more  was  written. 
For  Epiphanius  enriched  the  Natural  History  of 
Heretics  with  a  new  Species,  and  called  it  that 
of  the  Alogi.  The  Cyprian  Bishop  had  perhaps 
taken  offence  at  the  Anti-Apocalyptical  notions  of 
his  neighbours  and  colleagues  on  the  continent,  and 
would  fjftin  denounce  future  punishment  to  them  on 
account  of  their  attempts. 

However  this  may  be,  he  invented  a  Heresy, in  which 
he  comprised  those  who  contradicted  the  Gospel  of 
John  ^nd  his  Logos,  or  the  Apocalypse,  or  both 
together.  There  were  certainly  many,  who  had  in- 
dulged in  censures  respecting  the  one  or  the  other, 
pr  both  together :  such  as  Cerinthus,  the  Nazaraeaos, 
the  Ebionites,  Cerdo,  Marcion,  and  several  more ; 
he  had  also  shortly  before  added  Theodotus  to  the 
number,  who  does  not  at  all  deserve  this  with  regard 
to  the  Gospel,  unless  he  be  included  with  them  on 

"  Epiphanius,  who  first  (as  Hug  obsenres)  gave  to  them  this  name, 
thus  describes  them  in  Ilaer.  L.  i.  p.  184  : — ^avKovart  roiwy  ol  'AXo- 
yoi*  ravrrjv  yap  avTolc  n^rjfjii  TTfy  ivutwiAiay,  drro  yap  rov  ^evoo  ovr^ 
icXfi^rjtroyrai'  icai  owrwc,  dyairrjroif  (TriBiofuy  avrolc  ovofxa,  ravrttrny^ 
AXoyot*  (Ixoy  yap  rrty  aipetny  KaXovfuvijVi  djrolBaXKovaav  'Iwarnw 
rac  /3t^Xovc,  ivei  ohyroy  Xoyoyov  hxovTai  rov  irapa  *lMav yov  Ktsi^fivy 
fievov,  d^oyoi  K\Ti^rj<royrac  dWorpioi  roiyvv  vayrairamy  vvapvov^^i 
Tov  Ktipuyftaroc,  *:at  ovre  ro  rov  'lutayyov  tvayyeXioy  B€xoyrai,  ohrt  njv 
ahrov  d7roKa\v\l^Ly»  I"  »  subsequent  passage,  he  states  his  reason  for 
assigning  to  them  this  name,  iteiBti  TON  AOrON  TOY  OEOY 
rfiroiSoXXoirat— «:\  t\  V.  Cf.  Augustinum  de  H8ere8ibu9,  0,  xxx.  et 
Dan«ef**'**'<tof*""'™"'" — f'rantlator. 
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account  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  do  not  know. 
But  all  these  and  the  others,  whom  he  also  might 
have  added,  were  implicated  in  other  heresies,  and 
their  Alogical  assertions  were  only  a  secondary 
affair,  which  was  more  or  less  connected  with  their 
theories. 

For  this  reason,  all  that  he  says  is  indefinite,  be- 
cause he  formed  a  leading  character  from  a  casual 
and  not  at  all  a  decisive  criterion,  and  from  this 
united  individuals,  who  were  most  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other.  He  might  just  as  well  have  written 
about  the  heresy  of  the  Anti-Luk/eans,  because  many 
rejected  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  his  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  both  together.  This  heresy  in  Epipha- 
nius  is  consequently  without  a  beginning  and  with- 
out an  end,  without  a  cause,  without  a  country^ 
without  leaders  and  ramifications  :  he  constantly 
hovers  about  merely  general  terms ;  and  informs  us 
nothing  respecting  the  history  of  his  Alogi,  except- 
ing that  at  one  time  such  had  existed  in  Thyatira, 
and  had  offended  against  the  Apocalypse ;  with 
respect  to  the  Gospels,  he  had  no  accusations  against 
them*  Also  respecting  these  he  leaves  us  uninformed 
as  to  their  origin,  beginning,  connexion,  kc,  and 
contents  himself  with  merely  stating  the  time,  since 
which  they  had  ceased  to  exist  there. 

"  When  these  (says  he)  and  the  Cataphrygians 

had    there  fixed  their    place    of  action they 

drew  the  whole  city  with  them  into  their  error  ; 
but  those,  who  denied  the  Apocalypse,  have  them- 
selves confirmed  the  admonitions  (of  the  Apocalypse) 
with  regard  to  those  times."  "  But  now  (he  con- 
tinues), in  the  present  moment,  after  112  years,  there 
is  a  Church  there ;  it  is  increasing,  and  already 
others   have  arisen.     But  at  that  time  the  whole 
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Church  had  passed  over  into  that  of  the  Cataphiy- 
gians  \" 

Thus  he  relates  to  us  the  termination  of  these 
Heretics  at  Thyatira,  from  which,  up  to  the  time, 
when  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Hseresiological  work,  112 
years  had  elapsed.  But  he  wrote  it  under  Valenti- 
nian  the  First,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  i.  e.  in 
the  year  375  or  376  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
If  now  the  112  years  had  previously  elapsed,  their 
termination  falls  in  the  year  262 :  nearly  in  those 
times,  when  Dionysius  had  effected  the  accommoda- 
tion between  the  Nepotians  and  Anti-Apocalypticans 
in  Egypt. 

One  would  certainly  suppose  from  this  coinci- 
dence of  events,  that  the  Alogi  of  Thjatira  were  in 
connexion  and  mutual  understanding  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, who,  about  this  time,  had  submitted  to  the 
Church. 

If,  then,  that  which  Epiphanius  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  introduction  to  this  treatise,  says  re- 
specting this  sect,  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
Asiatic  Alogi  (for  he  does  not  even  say  a  word  of  the 
African),  if  that  indeed  holds  good  respecting  them, 
namely,  that  they  wished  to  ascribe  the  Apocalypse 
to  Cerinthus ;  so  this  agreement  in  an  absurdity 
shews,  that  they  were  any  thing  but  independent  of 
each  other. 

But  even  the  arguments  which  they  extracted 
from  the  Book  itself,  from  its  obscurity,  its  impene- 
trable contents,  ra  cv  rp  ^AiroKoXvypii  /SadccJCj  jcat  aK&nivm^ 


«  Epiphan.  Haer.  li.  p.  1 98.  Ed.  Basil.  Another  stiU  more  obscure 
determination  of  time  respecting  the  beginning  of  the  MontaniBts,— 
6t  iiv  xpo^'OC  /'«''"  ^^^  Swriypoc  dyaXijyPip  i^i  ivyeyiiKoyra  Kai  rp<#ir 
Iremy,  lite  fie^>^o^^^  ^^^  ^*^^^^^  ^*^''^^V<rtai:  nXarda^ai  xai  x»yc«e93ai 
iy  rp  Kara  <ppvyac  alp€ffn,  1.  c.  cannot  here  be  adduced,  «•  lie  only 
exprenlwentions  it  respectiBg  the  Montanists. 
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iifynpLtva,  are  the  very  same,  that  the  Africans  applied 
to  similar  purposes. 

It  is  likewise  evident,  from  all  the  proofs  which 
Epiphaniushas  urged  against  them,  and  from  all  the 
arguments,  to  which  he  refers  on  their  side  of  the 
question,  that  they  did  not  dispute  from  documents, 
but  from  the  different  ideas,  which  each  entertained 
of  the  Book,  and  that  their  reasonings  against  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  ancients,  could  not  deserve  attention, 
unless  they  were  perfectly  correct  and  incontro- 
vertible. 

These  are  the  occurrences,  which  the  Apocalypse 
experienced  in  these  two  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  now 
we  would  also  turn  our  survey  to  Europe,  for  the  sake 
also  of  observing  its  reception  and  progress  there. 
But  very  few  of  the  European  Greeks  during  the  first 
Christian  centuries,  cither  acquired  by  means  of  their 
works  any  merit  on  the  score  of  religion,  or  an 
honorable  memory  for  themselves  ;  and  even  the 
writings  of  these  few,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
excellent  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  could  not  guard 
themselves  against  the  violences  of  the  age.  We 
therefore  seek  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  this  question 
among  them,  and  are  directed  to  the  Westerns, 
among  whom  we  would  now  collect  researches. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  occupied  with  visions,  the  second  with 
moral  precepts,  and  the  third  with  allegories.  The 
first  and  the  last  parts  have  such  an  uncommon  simila- 
rity, in  their  plan,  to  the  Apocalypse,  that  in  indivi- 
dual parts  we  should  conceive  them  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  it.  It  is  well  known,  what  profane  Philology 
acquires  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  ancient 
works  from  the  imitation  of  them  ;  the  very  same 
advantage  might  avail  us  here,  if  by  an  impartial 
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him  as  a  Western,  according  to  the  marble -monu- 
ment, which  was  discovered  on  the  wall  at  St.  Lau- 
rence in  the  year  1551,  wrote  uir^p  tou  Kara  *lwa\fvnv 
(ifayyiXtnv,  Kai  'ATTo/caXui^cwCf  and  also  accordiiig  to 
the  account  of  Jerome,  de  Apocalypsi.  Andreas 
of  Cappadocia  has  often  and  honestly  made  use 
of  his  illustrations  of  the  Apocalypse  wnth  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  Jacobus  Edessenus,  on  the 
same  occasion,  has  referred  to  the  exposition  of  this 
renowned  teacher  **. 

The  anonymous  author  in  Muratori  declares  John, 
the  predecessor  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  have  been 
author  of  the  Revelations  \  This  anonymous  person, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  some  scholars,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Caius,  the  Roman  Presbyter ;  but  others 
enumerate  this  same  Caius  among  the  declared 
opposersof  the  Apocalypse.  He  had  indeed  once  acted 
a  simitar  part,  when  he  gave  a  different  direction  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Westerns  respecting  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  :  we  therefore  cannot  in  this  place 
dismiss  him  without  a  strict  examination.  A  branch 
of  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse  worthy  of  notice 
among  the  Westerns  might  otherwise  easily  escape 
us,  and  the  remaining  branches  would  then  be  inco- 
herent. 

The  accusation  against  Caius  is  founded  upon  a 
passage  of  Eusebius  previously  cited,  who,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  dogmata  of  Cerinthus,  explains  himself  in 
the  following  assertions.  *'  Caius  writes  thus  of  him ; 
but  Ceriuthus  also  (who  by  means  of  Revelations,  as 

^  Ephrsem    Syr.    Opp.   T.    1.    p.    292*     \ms^   i£DCLg«2^c2L*j 

*  Antiq.  Ital.  M.  CE.  T.  iii.  p.  854,     Cam  ipse  Beatiis  Apostolus 

Fuuius,  scquens  pra^decessoris  sui  Joannis  ordinem,  nonntai  nomina- 
tim  seplom  ecclesiia  scribat,  etc.  Qi\  the  additiooal  obftcrvalious  on 
this  subject  in  the  discussion  of  the  Canon. 
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this  Opposition  can  then  only  refer  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  John^  which  alone  has  allotted  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years  to  the  Dead  to  reign  with  Christ, 
XX,  4,  5, 

I  here  quote  the  words  of  a  more  modern  scholar, 
who  has  elucidated  this  fragment  of  Caius  with  an 
acuteness  peculiar  to  him  :  *'  Manifestius  autem 
adhuc  discerni  videntur  al  *AiroKaXi»i/.£ic  illse  Cerin- 
thianse  a  Canonica,  dum  Caius  a  Cerintho  numerum 
miUe  annorum  in  festum  aliquod  nnipiiBle  J^ramlis 
studio  atque  ex  odio  Sacrarum  Scripturarum  applica- 
turn  fuisse  innuit*  Quarumnam  enim  Dei  Scrip- 
turarum odio>  ut  numerice  mille  annorum  festum 

tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  St.  John's  words  in  Rev, 
XX.  5.  mention  a  particular  period  connected  with  the  first  Resur- 
rection* Whether  we  may  argue  from  his  symbolical  langua^ei 
that  he  actually  intended  1000  years,  is  most  uncertain,  because  ^/R. 
perpetually  occurs  for  a  very  great  and  indefinite  number.  Thus  in 
Deut.  vii.  9,  God  is  said  to  keep  his  covenant  in  ^^H^  '0  « ihou" 
sand  generations,  which  is  irrefragably  proved  in  P».  cv.  8.  to  mean 
dV)]?^  for  ever.  The  Rabbinical  writers  determine  the  first  Resur- 
rection to  be  the  intermediate  period  between  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  and  K^H  0711^,  by  which  I  understand  them  to  mean  the 
time  intervening  between  Messiah  Ben  Joseph  and  Messiah  Ben 
Davidy  according  to  a  Gloss  on  Sanhedrin,  f.  92.  c.  1 ,  Pocock's  re- 
marks,— .'*  ait.— CI.  Vir  Johannes  Cocbius  Sectam  Nachmanidis 
duplicem  statuere  Resurrection  em,  generalem^  tcif.  omnium  hominum 
*** » Ante  banc  vero  aliam,  qu^  non  nisi  qui  meriti  fuerint,  ad  con- 
aueta  vitas  terrestris  munia  reversuri  sint,  quando  Christus  advene- 
rit."  We  must  not  however  accept  this  passage  in  the  Apocalypse 
literalit/^  nor  nuviericail^^  because  this  number  both  in  Greek,  and 
the  Asiatic  languages  bos  continually  an  indefinite  and  unrettricied 
signification.     (See  the  Preface.) 

St.  John  in  the  Millenium,  which  seems  from  the  context  to  be 
the  space  of  this  first  Resurrection,  how  Jong  soever  it  may  be,  cer- 
tainly alluded  to  current  traditions.  Cf.  vocem  pTH  in  Lcxico  Anicfa, 
Platonis  Rempublicam,L,x.(de  ErofilioArmenii),Virg.i€In.L.vi.  7^S^ 
His  allusion,  therefore,  from  its  concidence  with  antecedent  legends, 
might  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  speculations  of  HereBlarchs,  and 
have  been  alleged  as  an  evidence  of  their  theorici.— ifrawj/a/or. 
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impostor  fingeret,  adduci  potuerit,  nisi  ipsius  Apo- 
ealypseos  CanoBicae  ?  Alibi  enim  in  S.  Codice  miDe 
annos  festos  promitti  son  novimus.  Mens  igitar 
Caii  alia  non  videtur  esse  posse^  praeter  hanc :  finxiase 
Cerinthum  Judaismo  plenum  proprias  airoicaAv^, 
atque  ut  facilius  falleret  lectures,  ipsum  etiam  illam 
mille  annorum  numerum  ex  Diyinis  Libris,  ipsi  adee, 
ut  in  pessimam  partem  lis  uti  non  veFeretur,  exoos 
mutuum  Bumpsisse,  suumque  plasma  e&  Canoniee 
Apocalypseos  similitudine  ac^ctd  exomasse  ^" 

This  is  the  more  certain,  as  Eesebius^  where  he  in  his 
hifttor J  designedly  treats  of  Catus  s  peculiar  epinien 
pelleting  the  Canon,  does  not  once  say,  that  he  had 
attacked  the  Apocalypse.  Neither  was  Jerome  ever 
acquainted  with  any  sentiment  of  the  Presbyter, 
which  was  unfavorable  to  the  Book.  But  Photius,  who 
stall  had  all  his  writings  before  hint^  and  who  pro- 
duces some  critical  accounts  of  them,  extracts  firom 
them,  as  the  principal  point  to  be  remarked,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  admitting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  without  having  perceived  in  them  any 
trace  of  a  similar  conduct  against  the  Apocalypse  ^ 

This  Book  likewise  had,  neither  in  Rome  nor  in 
the  other  Latin  Churches,  the  public  opinion  against 
ity  as  was  the  case  with  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Some  time  after,  the  Confesaors  of  tbe 
Roman  Presbytery  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  which  has  reached  us  in  his 
collection  of  Epistles  ^ 

After  them,  Victorinus  of  Pannonia,  Hilarius  of 
Poictiers,  Gennadius  of  Marseilles^  Orosius  of  Spain 

'  G.  Paulus  Comment.  Theol.  Histor.  Cerinthi  illuitratoraB.  Hirt. 
Gerinth.  Pars  prior.  §  30. 

«  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  21.  Hicronym.  Catalog.  V.  Cajus.  Photiiii 
cod.  48.  Hceschel.  P-  16- 

»•  Bpistola  inter  Cyprianiacas  xxvi.     Ed.  Venet.  p.  92. 
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in  the  Apology  againBt  Pelagius ;  and  several  others 
reckoned  the  Apocalypse  among  the  Divine  Books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  made  use  of  it  in  the 
same  manner,  as  they  used  the  rest. 

Nevertheless  it  appears,  if  we  rightly  understand 
Jerome,  that  the  Latin  Church  did  not  entirely  con- 
cede to  this  writing  the  authority  of  a  canonical 
book.  lie  says,  in  his  observations  upon  the  149th 
Psalm,- •• 'the  Apocalypse,  which  is  read  and  re- 
ceived in  the  Churches,  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
Apocryphal  but  among  the  Ecclesiastical  books,  ne- 
que  enim  inter  Apocnjplms  Scripttiras  habetury  sed 
inter  Ecclesiastical. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Ecclesiastica 
Scripiura,  is  only  a  writing  of  the  second  order.  It  is 
well  known,  that  a  cotemporary  of  Jerome  classes  the 
Books,  which  belong  to  the  Old  and  New  Covenant, 
or  those  which  institute  any  claim  to  it,  in  Canonicos, 
Ecclesiasticos^  et  Apocryphos.  Now  if  the  Father  of 
the  Church  connected  the  same  signification  with  the 
expression  Liber  Ecelesiasticns,  we  here  meet  with 
an  unexpected  phsenomenon.  The  Latins  would  in 
this  case,  have  placed  this  Book  in  the  second  class, 
among  the  controverted,  to  which  it  would  have  be- 
longed. Consequently  it  would  have  been  fortunately 
inserted  in  all  three  classes,  and  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Alogi,  it  should  even  be  added  to  the 
fourth,  or  the  fictitious  writings  of  the  Heretics.  A 
singular  fate  for  this  writing ! 

But  Jerome  does  not  use  the  expression  so  strongly, 
but  uses  it  in  the  same  sense,  as  his  cotemporary. 
For  in  the  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  he  says,  if  the  Latins 
do  not  admit  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the 
Canonical  writings,  so  the  Greek  Churches  also, 
with  equal  freedom,  do  not  adopt  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  ;  but  I  acknowledge  both ;  for  I  do  not  adhero 
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to  the  custom  of  the  age,  b 
of  more  ancient  aathors,  wl 
from  both^  and  indeed  a*  Cam 
toritings  •  •  •  •  and  not  mere! 
ings  are  sometimes  used, — m 
crtfphis  facere  sderU,  sed  qt 

CLESIASTICIS. 

Here  Jerome  has  so  expi 
should  think,  that  he  made  no 
nonical  and  Ecclesiastical,  an ^ 
signification  to  the  one  word 

But  eren  his  cotemporary, 
spoken,  the  Presbyter  Ruffii 
signification  of  Canonical,  Eve 
phal,  in  the  strongest  sense,  ai 
the  New  Testament  accordii 
the  Apocalypse  being  exclud 
the  writings  of  the  first  rai 
down  into  the  division  of  the 
terns.  He  quotes  it  under  thi 
fvarks,  and  indeed  not  accoi 
partial  judgment,  but,  as  he 
self,  when  he  commences  to 
*'  these  are  the  works  of  the  O 
which,  according  to  the  doctril 
Predecessors,  are  considered 
were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spi 
in  the  Churches,  as  we  fu*e  in 
ments  of  the  Fathers."  And  i 
logue  he  adds,—"  these  are 
Fathers  have  inserted  into  t 
they  have  appointed  to  us  as  2 
of  our  Faith." 

According  to  this,  there  is 
Latins  having  suffered  themsel 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  Afr 
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by  those  of  the  Asiatics,  as  to  have  made  any  altera- 
tion, on  account  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  established 
division  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 


SECTION  CLXXVII. 

The  Apocalypse,  in  the  treatment  of  its  subjects, 
frequently  enters  into  very  great  circumstantiality, 
and  pourtrays  them  with  many  embellishments  ;  but 
there  is  much  in  the  detail,  which  seems  not  to  be 
essential,  and  nevertheless  communicates  to  the 
subject  its  perfect  scope.  The  minor  incidents 
become  thereby  often  signifieant;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  whole,  because  in  such  an 
outline  the  incidents  must  necessarily  be  neglected. 
Yet  will  we  endeavour  to  bring  the  whole  into  one 
survey. 

John  beheld  at  Patmos,  in  a  trance,  a  form  like  that 
of  aman  between  seven  lamps ;  in  which,  however,  all 
was  Superhuman,  uncommonly  Glorious  and  Divine. 
This  form  commanded  him  to  write  seven  Epistles 
to  seven  communities  of  Asia,  the  symbols  of  which 
are  the  seven  surrounding  lamps,  which  are  tended 
by  seven  Spirits.  These  Epistles  commend  the  vir* 
tues,  censure  the  faults  of  the  seven  Churches,  admo- 
nish some  to  amend,  and  others  to  be  constant  *. 


*  To  ihe  greater  part  of  this  splendid  imBgery  we  find  parallels, 
besides  those  which  Wctstcin  has  noticed.  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
xvii).  10. p  mentions  a  vision  of  seven  starSi  which  are  explained  to 
be  Angels,  which  agrees  with  the  ICth  verse  of  Rev.  i.,  and  that  there 
wtt  lome  connexion  between  them^  that  either  John  had  seen  this 
Book,  or  that  ihia  part  of  the  Book  was  borrowed  from  John,  is  evident 
from  the  similar  effect,  which  was  produced  by  the  vision.     Thus, 
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This  took  place  on  the  Earth ;  bat  now  the  gate  of 
Heaven  is  opened,  and  an  herald  commanded  John  to 
enter.  Here  he  saw  God  on  a  throne,  encircled  with 
glory,  and  round  him  four  and  twenty  of  his^  elect 

Enoch  fell  on  his  face,  ti  if  be  were  dead,  until  the  Angel  reTi'ved 
him ;  and  John  says,  ivtva  xpoQ  tovq  xocaQ  avrov,  mc  yerpoc*  au 
€Tc^i7K-e  rijv  h^iay  avrov  xiipa  Iv  e^t,  Xiyuy  /xoC  Mi|  ^/3ov.  vers.  17. 
— Translator. 

^  This  magnificent  description  of  the  Throne  of  God  is,  in  an  infe- 
rior style,  imitated  in  Pirki  Elieser,  c.  4.      There  four  tribes  of 
ministering  Angels  are  described  eternally  hymning  the  Divine  praises. 
The  first  tribe  is  headed  by  Michael  on  the  right,  the  second  bj 
Gabriel  on  the  left,  the  third  by  Uriel  in  front,  the  fourth  by  Raphael 
behind  it-;  (cuKXo-StK  rov  ^poyov — Apoc.)     The  Sbekinah  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  throne  (cv  fua^  rov  ^povov — dpyioy  conjKOf ).    On  the 
head  of  the  Shekinah  is  a  crown  (rather  the  *\nD  i^ar*  f^v)  '^  ^'^ 
front  of  which  is  the  suem  haicforash  or  iKcoiocuificABLE  naick  : 
thuf  Apoc.   xix.  16.  the  Logos  cx«  ^iri  ro  Ifuirwy  au  in  to  ^i|poy 
ahrov  ro  orofia  ycypa^/icvov,  BaaiXcvc  fiavtXetiy  Kai  Kvpioc  Kvpiwr. 
In  like  manner,  as  in  the  Revelations,  his  eyes  are  said  to  pervade 
the  whole  earth :  a  veil  is  expanded  before  him  :  a  fiery  sceptre  is 
in  his  hand.    Within  that  veil  seven  Angels  tniniater  unto  him ;  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder  rolls  around  him :  (a9rpara^  cut 
pfovrait  KOI  ^wKat)  his  throne  resembles  sapphire,  and  the  Cherubic 
animals  {riaaapa  ^wa)  are  at  its  feet.  Two  Seraphim  stand,  one  at  the 
right,  the  other  at  the  left ; — each  has  six  wings,  with  two  of  wliich 
they  veil  their  faces,  lest  they  should  behold  the  face  of  the  Shekimlit 
and  with  two  they  veil  their  feet,  and  with  two  they  fly,  the  one  ex- 
claiming to  the  other,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,   is  the  Lord  Gop  of 
TsABAOTH  1  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  His  Glort  I     Kai  rtf 
ffopa  C^a,  iv  «:a^*  cavro,  tl^ov  dva  wrepvyat  c^  JCvrXo^cv,  irai  lam^f 
ytfiovra  6<f>^a\fiwv,  icai  dvairavffiy  ohK  elxoy  i/fitpac  Kai  wktoc,  ^* 
yoyra'  Ayiog,  'Ayioc,  *AyiOQ,  Kvpioc  6  Beoc,  6  UayroKpariap,  6  vVf «» 
6  ipxofJieyoQ, 

In  this  same  work,  the  Just  are  described,  as  having  crowns  of  goU 
on  their  heads  {kcu  kv\ov  m  rat  ice^aXac  are^yovc  xpvaovg.)  The 
description  of  the  animals  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  works.  In 
another  Rabbinical  treatise,  the  thunders,  the  lightnings,  the  voices, 
and  the  lamps,  are  enumerated  among  the  inferior  Sephiroth,  and  it 
is  singular,  that  their  number  also  is  restricted  to  seven.  The  act  of 
throwing  the  crowns  before  the  throne,  is  borrowed   from  Oriental 
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on  four  and  twenty  scats.  He  had  in  hia  hand  a 
Book  with  seven  seals,  and  no  one  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion was  able  to  loosen  them.  But  a  Lamb,  which 
stood  on  the  middle  of  the  Throne,  opened  these 
seven  seals  amidst  the  hymns  and  praises  of  the  Spiri- 
tual World— vi. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  seal,  he  perceives  a 
Hero  with  the  insignia  of  victory.  At  that  of  the 
second,  peace  vanishes  from  the  earth;  at  that  of 
the  third  \  famine  approaches ;  at  that  of  the  fourth. 


customs:  thus,  in  the  Midrasti  on  Yakut  Simeon f,  p.  1.  f,  55.  2. 
the  Kings,  who  were  present  at  Pharaoh's  court,  when  Moses  and 
Aaron  pi^rformed  their  miracles  before  them,  b^O  DTVinD  TVUTl 
DrWHl-  as  all  Governors  of  Provinces  are  accustomed  to  do,  when 
they  advance  to  meet  an  Asiatic  Monarch. 

The  lierald,  who  in  the  vision  introduced  John,  is  called  >in*lDn 
by  th«  Jew3,  by  way  of  eminence.  Amidst  the  scenery  of  the  vision 
is  a  Book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  which  no  one  could  open*  Here 
tlie  phraseology  is  liigldy  Oriental ;  and  the  general  description  proves 
the  author  to  have  been  well-versed  in  the  learning  of  Lis  day,  Abu 
All  Ibn  Sjoa,  in  like  manner,  having  perceived,  in  his  researches  into 
nature,  things,  which  exceeded  ihc  humau  understanding,  is  said  to 

Uftvc  exclaimed,  juji  Jl  J^aXim  J  uJjS  IjA,  there  h  no  accest  Iq 
this  hook^  and  the  notion  of  a  sealed  book,  as  a  metaphor  of  some- 
thing unknown  or  mysterious,  was  common  to  the  Jewish  Prophets 
and  all  tlie  East,  in  many  countries,  a  festival  called  that  of  break, 
ing  the  seals,  was  observed  with  great  splendour,  and  still  eicisti 
among  the  Chinese  ;  consequently,  when  the  Herald  proclaimed,  nc 
Itrrtv  a^i&c  dyollai  to  /3i/3Xioj^9  xai  XO^ai  rac  trfpay't^a^  ahrov  ;  the  re- 
ference probably  made  to  some  well-known  allusion  gave  a  force  to 
the  passage,  of  which  it  is  now  deprived.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the 
symbolical  and  mysterious  ideas,  which  both  the  Talmudists  and 
Arabs  fiave  affixed  to  seals,  widiout  arguing  from  general  analogy, 
that  John's  meaning  has  found  but  a  partial  interpretation  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  that  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  acqtiainted  as  well 
with  the  sacred  as  with  the  traditional  knowletlge  of  the  age. — 
Translator, 

'  The  Cvyoy  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  the  third  seal,  is  noticed 
in  the  book  of  Enoch,  c,  lx\«  1 1 .,  and  the  soul  of  Abel  is  said  in  a 
11 
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iVom  tlie  abodes  of  affliction,  and  are  now  eoiiiforted 
and  sing  praises  to  God^viii*  The  seventh  seal  is 
opened ;  all  '"  Heaven  is  silent :  and  now  seven  Angels 
appear  with  seven  trumpets.  The  prayers  of  the 
Saints  lie  upon  an  altar  before  God,  and  the  fragrance 
of  them  ascends  unto  Him— viii.  7. 

The  first  of  the  seven  Angels  bej^ins  the  blast  of 
war ;  fire,  hail,  and  blood  fall  upon  the  earth.  At 
the  sound  of  the  second  trumpet,  a  fiery  mountain  is 
precipitated  into  the  sea,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
water  becomes  blood.  The  third  trumpet  is  sounded, 
and  a  brightly  shining  star  falls  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  which  are  embittered  by 
it*  The  fourth  sounds ;  then  the  third  part  of  the 
sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars  becomes  darkened. 
An  eagle  flies  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  and 
cries.  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth !  The 
fifth  sounds,  and  a  star  falls  from  Heaven,  having 
the  keys  of  the  abyss  which  it  opens,  from  whence 
all  sorts  of  poisonous  vermin  come  forth.  At  the 
sound  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  four  Angels,  which 

■  The  most  profound  silence  was  required  by  the  Jews  during  th« 
oflPering  of  incense,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  within  the  sanc- 
tuary at  the  time.  Lev.  xvi,  II — ^18.  At  least  from  this  Law  the 
practice  was  observed  by  the  Jews  :  cf.  Maim.  Mi&hn.  D^^VDJl  iii. 
$  S.  Maimonides,  indeed,  frequently  says,  n^toVl  d'^IKH  V20 
DIH  UV  n^rr  t^S  no  one  maij  be  bclneen  the  vestibule  and  (he  aUar, 
whence  the  Jews  commonly  any,  Hp^ntl^Q  **^D1  i40D»  '^'«^  ^C9t  in- 
cense is  uttcncc.  \\\wn  Zachariah  was  oflTering  the  incense^  Luke 
particularly  remarked,  that  the  people  were  praying  i4<i»,  without. 
Among  the  Gentiles,  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak,  when  the  victim 
was  slain :  liencc  the  fortnularyt/flf^^**  linguit: — hence  also  ProperKui 
1.  iv»  El,  6.  1,  writes, 

Sftcra  ficit  vatet !  aini  orafaventia  tacrii, 
Ec  cadat  ante  ineoa  iciajuvenca  focoa. 

VOL.  II.  «  U 
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were  bound  on  the  Euphrates,  are  loosened*';  thethiid 
part  of  mankind  perishes  in  war,— the  survivors 
nevertheless  do  not  repent,  nor  desist  from  their 
Idolatry. 

An  Angel  of  a  colossal  form  speaks  with  the  voiceof 
seven  thunders,  and  extends  a  book  to  John,  who  is 
obliged  to  swallow  it ;  he  swallows  it,  begins  to  pro- 
phesy, and  **  measures  the  edifice  of  the  temple ;  bat 
the  outer  court  and  the  city  he  abandons  to  the  ene- 
mies. Two  martyrs,  who  are  mentioned  in  magnificent 
terms  of  eulogy,  are  also  obliged  to  prophesy,  and 
die  fit  the  allegorical  Sodom; — the  tenth  part  of  the 
city  dies — xi.  15.  The  seventh  Angel  sounds  hn 
trumpet.     The  four  and  twenty  Elders  iaU  down  be- 

„  The  description  of  the  Locusts  in  ix.  7.  is  borrowed  from 
Joel  ii.  4—7.  Cazvini  in  voce  jl^  divides  them  in  UVe  manner 
into  2F^  ^  ^y^  horsemen  and  infantry,  and  from  the  devastatiooi 
which  they  occasioned,  innumerable  fables  arose  concerning  them. 
Some  pretended,  that  particular  words  were  inscribed  on  their  wion 
and  De  Beamplan  gravely  asserted,  that  the  plague  of  God  might  be 
distinctly  seen  written  upon  them.  In  the  Persian  MiscdlaBM^ 
176,  the  following  Arabic  sentence  is  steted  to  be  inscribed  on  them. 

Ifii  Ui  Li  Jil  IJW 
"  We  are  the  army  of  the  Omnipotent  God :  each  of  us  has  ninety- 
nine  eggs,  if  the  hundred  were  complete  to  us,  assuredly  we  should 
devour  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it."*  - 

We  read  in  Shabbath,  f.  89.  1.  of  Abaddon  and  Death  Jy^^  TTQH 
(cf.ver8.  11.)  and  inf.  116.  1.  of  IT:!^-/)^^,  under  which  tem 
the  Jews  afterwards  included  the  Christian  schooL  But  in  Zohar  oi 
Numb.  f.  74.  c.  294.,  Abaddon  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  ceD  ill 
Gihinnom.  Here  the  name  is  applied  to  the  *Ayyc\oc  rov  'A/3»woJl 
— Translator. 

•  In  the  book  of  Enoch  ^e  read  of  Angela,  who  are  employedki 
measuring,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  John  is  here  described  to  be.— 
Translator. 
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fore  God*s  throne,  and  sing  unto  him  a  triumphal 
song,  xii. 

•  «•#«• 

A  woman  appears  in  Heaven;  she  is  clothed  with 
the  sun,  under  her  feet  is  the  moon,  on  her  head  is 
a  crown  of  stars.  Her  hour  of  delivery  approaches, 
and  a  Dragon  is  lying  in  wait  for  the  child,  who  is 
destined  to  rule  ^'  the  nations  with  his  sceptre.  But 
Michael  hurls  the  Dragon  down  to  the  earth,  which 
occasions  a  general  jubilee  of  the  Heavenly  Host. 
But  even  from  thence  he  persecutes  the  woman  in 
labour,  who  avoids  him  by  a  flight  into  desolate  re- 
gions, where  she  brings  forth  and  nurses  her  child. 
Therefore,  the  Dragon  wages  war  with  the  remaining 
adherents  of  the  woman,  xiii. 


'  woifiatt'iti'  irarra  rn  i^rrj.  Lmlovicus  Cappc!lus  supposes  the 
sense  to  be,  to  crush  all  nations^  referring  Km^taifur  to^^jn,  wliicli  is 
somelimea  conroinidecl  with  njn,  in  its  tenses  and  derivative  forins. 
But,  this  would  pre-snpposo  a  Hebrew  original,  in  the  admission  of 
which  tlie  Book  would  tidly  justify  us,  if  we  had  any  historical  au- 
thority for  the  asaertion.  Nevertheless,  St,  John  may  have  made  use 
t^f  Trmfiuiyiiy  in  this  sense  ;  as  we  find  it  applied  tndiflerently  to  any 
Government,  whether  it  he  tniJd  or  tyrannical. 

But  at  ver.  5,  the  Child,  is  said  to  have  been  "  caught  up  to  God 
and  his  Throne,"  parallel  to  which  in  the  fables  respecting  Rachel 
in  Yakut  Rubeni,  f.  87.  2,  Michael  is  said  to  have  descended  and 
borne  her  child  up  toU^^rr  HDD.  The  same  work,  f*  87.  2.  men- 
tions the  war  in  Heaven  between  the  Celestial  and  Infernal  Powers^^ 
which  St,  John  has  cited  in  the  7ih  verse;  and  a  name  similar  to 
that  given  to  the  Evil  Spirit  at  the  Oth  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Rabbinical  writers,  r.  g.  ^y)iyTpil  ttTIJ  who  almost  in  the  words  of 
tlie  Evangelist  is  said  in  Bahir  on  Zoliar,  f.  27,  c.  107.  to  have  been 
luirlcd  from  Heaven.  R.  Yehudah  Hakkodesh  asserts  Michael,  in 
this  instance,  to  have  been  an  iztfayuu  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and 
as  St-  John  speaks  of  Sararfic  t:ai  oi  'AyytXot  avrov,  so  he  speaks 
df  WI^TH  7KDD,  who  is  dtscribed,  exactly  as  at  the  10th  verse, 
as  the  :i*)tDpD  or  fl^^p,  the  Arcusrr  of  the  Jtist»  day  and  night,  be- 
fore Goil. — Trait  sfn  for. 

u  u2 
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In  the  meantime  there  arises  from  the  sea  a  ma^ 
rine  Monster,  with  seven  heads,  ten  horns,  and  ten 
diadems.  It  wages  war  upon  the  saints  :  all  nations 
worship  it.  Another  arises  from  the  earth  with  two 
horns  and  speaks  like  a  Dragon :  it  subjects  mankind 
to  the  power  of  the  marine  Beast,  makes  an  image  of 
him,  and  commands  the  world  to  worship  hims 
then  it  marks  his  worshippers  with  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  Beast  himself  bears  the  number  666— 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

But  the  Lamb  stands  upon  Sion  and  marks  his 
faithful  followers,  and  new  songs  of  praise  resound 
in  his  honour,  xiv. 

Three  Angels  appear  in  Heaven.  The  one  bears 
on  high  the  everlasting  Gospel :  the  other  exclaims, 
'  Babylon  is  fallen :  the  third  proclaims  punishments 


^  In  this  description,  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Books  of  the  Living 
and  the  Dead,  which  are  everlastingly  open  before  God,  is  erideot 
at  verses.  (Vi9^  pnV®  D^ilD  ^BO^  tm  nS)D)  and  the  decep- 
tions and  pious  frauds  of  the  Gentile  Priests  in  causing  images  to 
inove»  and  to  seem  to  be  endued  with  life,  (which  were  practised  on 
particular  occasions  both  in  the  East  and  West,  wherever  Pagaonn 
prevailed,)  are  clearly  intended  at  v.  1 5.  The  marks  also,  which  the  ido* 
kters  burnt  or  painted  on  their  bodies,  among  which  the  thunderbolt 
of  Jupiter,  the  helmet  of  Minerva,  the  spear  of  Mars,  the  ivy  of  Bac- 
chus, the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  the  caduceus  of  Mercury  \Terethe 
most  common,  are  noticed  in  characters  too  vivid  to  be  mistaken, 
at  ver.  16.  This  xapayfig.  rov  ovofiaro^,  as  it  was  called,  prevailed 
among  the  Canaanites  and  idolatrous  Jews,  as  is  manifest  ffoa 
Isaiah  and  the  Prophets.  Cf.  Potter's  Arch.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  10.  p.  W. 
Tertullian  and  Augustin  believed,  that  the  Christians  also  burnt 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  bodies.  Cf.  Hieron.  Prsef.  in  Job. 
But,  as  numbers  and  mystical  marks  were  very  frequently  bumi 
likewise  on  the  foreheads  and  hands  of  the  Pagans,  it  is  inferibk, 
^hat  John  in  the  18th  verse  may  have  had  some  reference  also  to  thia 
practice.  Almost  the  exact  formulary  of  its  introduction  recurs  ia 
Zobar  Khodesh,  f.  30.  S.  RH  T\^  MiTOOm  HH.— Translator. 

'  The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  made  mention  of  Rome, 
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to  tlie  worshippers  of  the  Beast.  A  human  form  ap- 
pears above  a  cloud  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  and 
an  Angel  also  appears  with  a  sickle  :  the  one  per* 
ibrnis  the  harvest,  the  other  the  vintage,  xv. 

Seven  *  Angels  with  seven  vials  of  wrath  come 
forth  from  the  Tabernacle  of  God,  surrounded  with 
smoke.  The  first  poured  out  his  vial,  thence  flowed 
imposthumes  and  ulcers  upon  the  earth.  The  se- 
cond poured  it  over  the  sea,  which  bubbled  up  like 
coagulated  blood.  The  third  poured  it  over  the 
rivers  and  fountains,  which  immediately  streamed 
with  blood.  The  fourth  poured  it  over  the  Suiij  and 
men  were  scorched  ;  the  fifth  over  the  Throne  of  the 
Beast,  and  he  was  enveloped  with  darkness.  The 
sixth  poured  his  vial  over  the  Euphrates,  and  its 
springs  were  dried  up.  Finally  the  seventh  poured 
out  his  via  in  the  air,  and  a  voice  resounded  out  of 
God's  sanctuary  from  Heaven — it  is  finished ! — Nature 
seemed  to  be  reversed ;  every  terrible  phienomenon 
burst  forth  in  it,  to  complete  the  destruction^  xvfu 


under  the  name  of  Babylon,  either  from  fear  of  expressly  writing 
against  the  Romans^or  from  a  supposetl  resenihlance  between  thecap" 
tivity  tn  Babylon,  and  the  oppre^vsions,  which  They  stistaincd  from  the 
Homans.  Thus,  we  read  in  Shir.  Haahirim  Rab.  f.  8.  3.  fHp  Tin 
r^M  ^On :  they  also  ascribed  to  it  the  title,  which  St.  John  has 
given  to  it— KJlil  ^Dll  M'ighhj  Rome—^iyr\  TID  the  Great  ciiy, 
—  Translator^ 

*  It  has  been  conceive^!,  that  John  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith 
ch.  referred  to  Isaiah  li.  17,  In  the  ^th  verse,  the  'AyycXoc  rw^ 
vtaTiiiv^  the  D^  7"^  *1ttf,  whom  the  Rabbinical  writers  name  ^TTy 
from  that  Passage  in  tlie  Psalms,  where  Kahab  is  mentioned  in  con- 
junction Willi  the  Leviathan  or  Crocodile,  i$  enumerated,  as  one  of 
the  seven  Angels.  At  the  last  verse  of  the  Chapter,  xnXnCaftiynXti 
wc  raXfi>T*aia  is  said  lo  descend  upon  maiikitid,  which  closely  corres- 
ponds to  the  immense  hail,  which  according  to  the  I'almud  will  de- 
scend on  the  Earth  in  the  days  of  Gog  and  Magog. — Tramlator^ 
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Now  One  of  the  seven  Angels  approaches,  leads 
John  into  the  desert,  shows  to  him  another  womao, 
sitting  upon  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  Heads  and 
ten  Horns.  She  bears  the  name  of  Babylon  on  he? 
forehead,  is  intoxicated  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints, 
and  allures  nations  to  whoredom.  The  Heads  are 
seven  Hills,  the  Horns  are  ten  Kings.  The  Beast  is 
on  the  verge  of  destruction,  xviii. 

Another  Angel  descends  from  Heaven,  proclaims 
the  destruction  of  Babylon:  and  calls  upon  the  na- 
tions to  take  vengeance  of  her.  An  Elegy  arises  on 
the  Earth  on  account  of  Babylon.  In  Heaven  a  Hal- 
lelujah is  sung ;  for  the  nuptial  day  of  the  Lamb  is 
approaching,  xix.  11. 

#  ♦  ♦  «  ♦  # 

Now  » the  Conqueror  on  the  White  Horse  is  seen 

*  There  are  occasionally  some  close  similarities  in  the  Apoctlypic 
to  the  Apocryphal  Ascension  of  Moses,  and  Ascension  of  fssiih. 
The  latter  has  survived  to  us  entire  in  an  iGthiopic  version.  In 
this  we  observe  a  striking  resemblance  to  Rev.  xix.  10.  The 
words  are : 

(D(DK<iJ  :  mKP  :  "a""  :  "hiiiK-  ;  irt: 
(DA.'ljr?^:  ootih'ii :  H^oo^dii :  A/v :  yoM: 
h.tMR- :  (Dh.i\.^6i7i'ii :  (DKh'^'ind :  ah: 
xv»hB-A*  :  ft«>qjB  :  "M^a  :  •^<5.7(Irtl•: 

®i>av :  jEftA"? :  ^AAft :  KE^^rfU :  Mi: 

"  And  I  fell  upon  my  face,  to  worship  him,  but  the  Angel,  "he 
conducted  me,  stopped  me,  saying.  Worship  not  either  an  Angel  oi 
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again.  His  Name  is  written  on  his  Thigh,  he  is  called 
King  of  kings,  he  is  also  the  AOroS  OEOY.  An 
Angel  who  stands  in  the  Sun,  beckons  the  birds  of 
the  air  to  the  field  of  Battle,  where  bodies  of  Princes 
and  Mighty  Men  in  great  numbers  await  them  ;  for 
their  last  attempts  at  resistance  were   unav.ailing, 

XX. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Angel  descends  from  Heaven, 
who  has  the  keys  of  the  abyss ;  there  he  chains  the 
Sea-Monster^  and  locks  his  prison  for  a  thousand 
years,  during  which  time  the  Dead  reign  with 
Jesus.  But  after  this  period.  He  will  again  arise 
to  battle,  and  call  distant  nations  to  his  assistance, 
although  in  vain:  he  will  be  eternally  consigned  to 
the  torments  of  fire,  xx.  1 1 . 

The  Judge  is  already  seated  upon  the  Throne ;  the 
Fabric  of  the  World  trembles  in  disordered  commo- 
tion, the  Book  of  Life  is  unrolled,  the  Graves  give 
up  their  Dead,  the  Sentence  is  past ", — xxi. 


the  Throne  of  Him,  who  Is  in  the  sixth  Heaven,  whence  I  atn  seni 
dovrn  to  conduct  ihee,  until  in  the  seventh  Heaven  I  shall  bid  thee. 


**  Immediately,  the  Angel,  who  conductt?d  me,  said  to  me,  worship 
HIM— -and  1  worshipped  and  adored  HIM/' 

As  titles  were  fonnerly  inscribed  on  Vesta  in  the  East,  and  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  write  Scriptural  passages  on  their  phylacteries, 
as  the  Mohammedans  Koranic  sentences  about  their  houses,  &c.  &c. 
St.  John  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  thence  his  allusion  at  the 
16th  verse,  which  bears  an  uncommon  similarity  to  some  of  the  titles 
of  the  Sassanian  kingi  deciphered  and  translated  by  De  Sacy.-— 
Translator. 

■  St.  John  seems,  v.  1 2.,  to  refer  to  the  words  of  DanieL  The 
Moharamedana  hkewise  believe  the  existence  of  a  Book,  in  which 
human  Actions  are  recorded.     Thus,   the  bterpreters  explain  the 

Koranic  passage— t:i?JiJ    tis^^    ^ jl — ♦•'*"*  '^^  ^^^  ''*""  ^  <"** 

|jii/irfftf— wU*?!    iJLJj^  ^Ci]    ^   JUcI    l|X»      JJl— Mo/,    111 
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A  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth  are  formed.  A 
New  Jerusalem,  adorned  like  a  Bride,  descends  upon 
Earth  ;  its  Towers,  its  Walls,  its  Palaces,  are  embel- 
lished with  Characters  of  Christianity.  Consolation, 
Tranquillity,  Peace,  Eteraal  Light,  and  the  King- 
dom of  God  are  there  "—xxii.  6. 


SvAic/i  the  actions  of  the  Sons  of  Men  are  writlen,  shall  be  unfolded^  that 
ikey  may  render  an  account.  From  the  several  processes  to  take  place, 
the  Arabs  caU  this  appointed  time   j  jJ]  ^^  the  Day  of  Judgment— .j 

*USJl  orjCj^ll  .^,  theDayofDecis'um—s^^jL^)  ^y^,  the  Day  of 
tendering  an  Account--^  *Ha^^  #^»  *^  ^'^V  ^S  Rctrilmtkin— m,^ 
^^ua^y  ^he  Day  of  Vengeance — J,^)  ^^,  the  Day  of  Discernment 
cr  making  a  Difference — JSl^LmaI)  ^.j,  the  Day  of  Interrogaiion— 

46j;^l  fyi^  *^  ^^y  9f  Weighing  (Scil.  m  a  *a/ancej— jlyjl  .^ 
lie  Day  of  Separating, 

The  ^evrepoc  ^avaro^  in  ▼.  14.  is  the  same  as  Bternal  Death,  or 
:ff^"V2^  "rn"jrn  niO.  in  Pirki  Elieser  and  Yalciit  Rubcnj  the 
phrase  recurs ;  e,g,'>y^  JT»DandW^a/1  KTI^.  Thus  AndreaiCa- 
sariensls  interpreted  ir,  6  hvrtpo^  ^avaroc,  rovrtvriy,  ^  areXctfnrroc 
KoKaai^i  and  Chrysostom  altavioQ  and  d^avaroQ  ^avaro^.  From 
several  passages,  also,  in  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  evideot 
that  it  signified  the  Death  and  Future  State  of  the  Wicked ;  e,  g* 

•  ^riKT  KD^  «wn 

*'  Let  Reuben  live  in  this  World,  nor  let  him  die  in  the  second 
!Deatti,  in  which  the  Wicked  shall  die  in  the  World  to  come  !"— 
Deut.xxxiii.  6. 

Jonathan  says  the  same,  with  the  omission  of  HTlD-y  Translator, 

'  Several  Jews  believed  a  Renovation  of  the  World,  and  the  Creatioo 
of  New  Heavens,  Q^l^Hn  D^Dlt^*  In  the  Midrash  on  Zohar,  and  in 
Yalcut  Rubeni,  a  new  Temple  and  a  new  Jerusalem  are  stated  to  be 
about  hereafter  to  descend  from  Heaven,  with  which  statement 
St.  John  seems  to  identify  himself,  by  the  introduction  of  the  She- 
kinah.  The  Codex  Nazaraeus  says,  A^^  ^A^co  oiaiaxoj  jv^\v 
Qio  Axi^  i^:^?  ijoouo  \ois)}  I^q:^  olI.  "  The  World  in  which 
HE  rcRides  is  devoid  of  Death ;  it  is  a  World  of  Light  and  Splendour : 
in  which  there  is  no  Darkness.**  This  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Apoca- 
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^   Now  follow  a  concluding  discourse  to  John^  and  a 
concluding  discourse  from  John  to  his  readers. 


SECTION  CLXXVIIL 

In  no  book  were  the  interpreters  so  unfortunate 
as  in  this :  a  proof,  that  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  and 
the  peculiar  views  of  this  nation  was  likewise  effaced, 
and  that  the  comprehension  of  Jewish  expressions 


lyptical  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (v.  25,  ct  seq.),  and  was 
perhaps  orrginally  borrowed  from  I«.  LX.  ix.,  from  whfch  Yakut 
Rubeni,  f.  7,  S.,  has  also  produced  a  simOar  account,  saying,  almost  m 
the  words  of  the  ApostJe,  UK*?  «*?!  DVn  HOH  ^mb  DO>n2t  "OTH 
■71^3  nj^^Hi  "  tliey  ahall  not  require  the  Light  of  Uie  Sun  liy  day, 
nor  the  Light  of  the  Moon  by  night/'  Cf  Shemoth  Rabba,  §  18.  f* 
118. c.L 

St.  John  also,  in  v.  4.,  seems  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  Jewish  de- 
scriptions of  the  times  ot  the  Messiah,  which  will  he  marked  by  ten 
criteria  : — the  eighth  of  these  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  weeping 
and  lamentation :  the  ninth,  that  Death  shall  ceaite  for  ever ;  the 
tenth,  that  there  shall  be  m  more  sorrotv  and  affliction,  because  uni- 
versal joy  shall  prevail.  In  another  account  of  these  times,  wc  still 
further  recognize  on  ra  wpwra  ciV^X^f  i',  in  btK  "^tNl  HO  and  the 
vnyn  Tov  vcaroiTfji  ^<«»»7c,  in  the  Sabbatic  river,  or  ''^"yn  n?0-  ver.6, 

St.  John  furnishes  this  City  with  twelve  Gates,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  Tribes ;  in  like  manner^  Zohar  mentions  twelve  Gates 
to  the  entrance  of  ji^H  W^V,  on  each  of  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  a  Tribe.  Moreover,  the  fifth  of  the  ten  Jewish  criteria 
affirms,  that  God  will  rebuild  Jerusalem  of  Sapphire,  that  the  efful- 
gence of  its  stones  will  attract  the  Gentiles  to  behold  the  Glory  of 
Israel ;  and  that  every  precious  stone  and  gem  will  be  lavished  on 
the  City  and  its  Temple.  The  Apostle  atfirms  much  the  same  in 
v.  19.  X't,  25 1  The  commencement  of  the  xxii.  ch.  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Eaekiel,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  Jewish  legends  :^ — 
and  almost  every  nation  has  counterparts  to  the  Paradisiacal  tree 
and  the  water  of  life— Trani/alor, 
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and  Palestinian  imagery  was  lost  even  among  the 
Asiatics.  We  may  no  longer  include  that,  wludi 
occurred  in  this  respect  in  much  later  times.  At  odc 
time.  Antichrist  and  the  end  of  the  world,  at  another 
the  history  of  the  Church  were  seen  represented 
therein  in  visions ;  then  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  Saracens,  the  Huns,  the  Turks,  etc.,  were  added 
to  it.  At  length  the  turn  came  to  the  Pope,  the 
corruption  of  the  Clergy,  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  Reformation,  and  many  other  things  of  this  sort, 
which  were  in  no  one  degree  more  sensible. 

Among  the  moderns,  Bossuet  trod  a  more  judi- 
cious path  ^  The  Apocalypse  appeared  to  him  to 
treat  of  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  its  Empire,  which  events  really  took  place 
under  the  command  pf  Alaric,  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
Uptothis  period  the  Book  extends^  and  shows  the 
Divine  Judgments  upon  the  idolatrous  State,  which 
had  so  often  oppressed  Christianity,  which  oow 
is  at  last  revenged,  and  triumphs  over  every  violence. 
The  intermediate  events,  which  are  here  still  further 
discussed,  are  the  Fate  of  the  Christian  School  under 
the  Caesars,  its  persecutions,  principally  that  of  Dio- 
clesian;  its  momentary  tranquillity  under  Constanr 
tine,  then  the  oppressions  of  Julian,  which  hastened 
the  Punishment. 

These  Bossuet,  whom  Calmet  afterwards  followed, 
considered  to  be  the  contents  of  the  Revelations. 
Wetstein,  on  his  part,  conceived  the  transactions 
differently,  and  principally  descried  in  them  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  Fate  of  the  Jewish  Religion 
eonnected  with  it,  and  the  Dominion  of  Christianity' : 

^  L'Apocalypw  avec  une  explication.     1689. 
•  Nov.  Test.  Prolog,  in  Apoc. 
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to  him  succeeded  Herder,  who^  in  the  detail,  has  been 
very  happy  in  some  of  his  observations '. 

But  Hugo  Grotius,  an  excellent  and  acutely  dis- 
criminating Geuius,  liad  long  before  seen  farther 
than  they.  He  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  explanations  of  this  Book :  "  pertinent 
autem  hoec  visa  ad  res  Judaeorum  usque  ad  finem 
capitis  undecimi :  inde  ad  res  Romanorum  usque  ad 
finem  capitis  vicesimi ;  deinde  ad  statum  florentissi- 
mum  Ecclesiae  Christiana;  ad  finem  usque." 

Joh.  Simon  Herrensclineider  ^  Professor  at  Stras- 
bourg, the  author  of  a  small  but  very  comprehensive 
treatise,  has  penetrated  still  more  profoundly  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  whole*  He  has  shewn,  that  the 
two  cities,  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  whose  Fate  consti- 
tutes the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Apocalypse, 
are  only  Symbols  of  two  Religions,  whose  fall  is 
foretold;  but  that  the  third,  which  appears  at  the 
end,  viz.  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  signifies  the  King- 
dom of  the  Blessed.  From  these  points  of  view,  a 
celebrated  scholar  has  circumstantially  discussed  the 
Apocalypse,  whose  work  is  at  present  the  principal 
book  on  the  subject  \ 
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Theke  are  three  Cities  in  this  Book,  on  account  of 
which  all  these  terrible  preparations  above  and  here 

*  MAPAN A0A,  the  Book  concerning  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  by 
N.  T.  Siegel,  Riga,  1779,  8vo. 

Apocalypsis  a  cap.  iv. — finem  ilJustrantlae  tentamen.    Argento- 
rati,  1786,  4to.  26  pages. 

'  Commentarius    ia    ApocaJypsin  Joannis.    Script.  Jo.  Godofr* 
Eichhorn^  11  voL  Svo.  Gotiing.  1791. 
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assures  us,  xvii-  18.,  that  this  Babylon  on  the  Eu- 
phrates is  Rome  on  the  Tiber  **. 

Consequently,  Jerusalem  and  Rome  are  the  two 
Cities,  whose  destruction  is  here  seen  in  the  Spirit* 
These  Cities^  however,  do  not  exist  in  reality  as  cities 
in  the  poetical  composition,  but  they  are  images  of 
other  ideas.  Rome  or  Babylon,  in  particular,  is  by 
the  author  conceived  to  be  opposed  to  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  ivayytXiov  aiutvtoi',  x\y.  6,  7,  8.  lu  tliis  Oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  it  could  hardly  signify  any 
thing,  but  Heathenism,  to  represent  which  the 
capital  of  the  Heathen  world  is,  most  eminently  and 
peculiarly  qualified.  Hence  John  farther  also  de- 
scribes it  with  such  phrases  as  were  used  by  the 
Prophets,  to  denote  false  Gods  and  their  worship. 
It  is  the  habitafion  of  Dwmons^  the  seducer  to  in- 
Jidelitif  to  the  true  God,  to  nof>vna,  from  the  cup  qf 
wkoae  foruieations  all  Nations  and  Kings  of  the 
Earth  drink  ;   xviii,  2,  3.j  xvii.  1,  2.  5. 

If  the  capital  of  the  Heathen  world  symbolizes  the 
Religion  of  the  Heathens,  we  shall  easily  ascertain, 
what  the  capital  of  the  Jews  represented.  What  else 
but  the  Jewish  Religion  T  Therefore  Heathenism  and 
Judaism,  the  two  prevailing  religions  of  the  ancient 
world,  were  destined  to  perish. 

And  what  should  now  succeed  to  them  1  A  New 
Jerusalem,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blessed,  after  this 


*  Rome  has,  in  die  Apocalypse,  a  mystical  nainef  of  wbich  one 
concurring  reason  may  be,  that  the  Mistress  of  the  World  bad  in 
reality  a  secret  name,  the  production  of  which  to  public  knowledge 
was  considered  ominous.  Plin.  H.  N.  L,  iii.  c.  5.  Solinus,  c.  J. 
Macrob.  Saturn,  iii.  ^.  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Rom*  Qu»  61.  Servius  ad 
-ZEn.  iii.  295,  rv,  598,  Georg.  i*  498.  See  the  learned  treatise  of 
D.  Ffp  Miinter,  Selandite  Epiiicopi,  de  occulto  urbis  Romse  nomine 
ad  loc.  ApocaL  xvii.  5.  Hafni^^  1811.  According  (o  this,  Jerusalem 
must  have  also  received  a  mystical  name. 
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Kfe^  xxi — ^xxii.  6.  This  New  Jerusalem  is  certainlj  so 
described,  and  such  is  usually  considered  to  be  its 
meaning.  But  if  these  cities  be  Religions,  they  can  be 
no  other  than  these.  If  Rome  and  Jerusalem  repre- 
sent Heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  New  Sion  can 
only  be  Christianity,  which  has  an  endless  dominion, 
and  blesses  mankind.  This  the  unity  of  the  whole 
demands  ;  nor  would  it  be  consistent,  if  the  idea  of 
it  was  compounded  of  such  an  unequal  repre- 
sentation of  its  parts,  as  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and 
Eternal  Blessedness. 

For  what  purpose  should  this  Kingdom  of  the 
Blessed  afterwards  forsake  that  long  beloved  abode 
in  the  higher  spheres,  and  in  Heaven,  and  descend 
among  men,  unless  it  were  an  Earthly  Institution  t 
xxi.  23.  It  could  only  descend  upon  Earth,  as  a 
Religion,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  place  ef  the 
two  former  Religions. 

The  previous  openings  of  the  Graves  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Dead  to  life  can  be  no  impediment  to 
this  circumstance.  A  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  is 
here  only  one  of  those  awfully  terrible  images,  whM 
the  Prophets  sometimes  used  to  represent  a  totrf 
change  of  things,  the  revival  of  the  national  sttfte, 
and  of  the  religious  constitution  of  the  Jews,  Ezek. 
xxxvii.     Isaiah  xxvi.  19. 

And  if  a  last  judgment  also  be  connected  with  it, 
we  well  know,  that  such  also  is  figuratively  convoked 
by  the  Prophets,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  tBe 
punishment  of  those,  who  have  oppressed  and  iB- 
treated  the  people  of  God,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  Jehovah's  designs  of  introducing  a  new 
epoch  of  glory  for  his  Religion  and  his  People, 
Joel  iii-  2.  Zephaniah  iii.  8.  This  being  admitted, 
the  whole  passage  of  the  seven  Seals  is  Only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  three  principal  descriptions,  to  the  dis- 
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solution  of  Judaism,  to  the  abolition  of  Heathenism^ 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Dominion  of  tlie  world  by 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  v.^vii.  2.  For,  a  prophecy, 
according  to  the  ancient  prophetical  language,  is  a 
sealed  book,  Isaiah  xxix.  11.,  of  which  the  mysteries 
can  only  be  developed  by  the  Lamb,  who  is  on  the 
Throne  of  God,  the  Co-Regent  with  Jehovah,  in  whose 
hands  the  Events  are.  Terrible  plagues,  famine,  pes- 
tilence, war,  and  an  entire  revolution  of  states  are 
impending,  from  which  those,  however,  are  exempt- 
ed, who  belong  to  the  chosen  of  the  Lamb. 

But  the  Epistles  which  are  preludes  to  the  whole, 
as  far  as  cli.  iv.,  are  Dedications,  or  Addresses  to 
those  Communities,  which  were  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  Author,  in  the  district  of  his  Minis- 
try. 

Then,  the  Episode,  xii— xiii,  which  follows  the 
Judicial  Punishment  of  Jernsalem;  the  episode  re- 
lating to  that  noble  Woman,  who  struggles  in  the  ago- 
nies of  labour,  and  who  is  persecuted  by  the  Dragon, 
(DanieFs  ancient  metaphor  of  idolatry,)  exhibits  to  us 
Judaism,  which  is  still  in  the  act  of  bringing  forth 
Christianity,  as  all  the  circumstances  and  the  indi- 
vidual traits  in  the  description  prove.  But  the  other 
monsters,  which  ascend  from  Land  and  Sea,  and 
which  are  in  the  service  of  the  Dragon,  signify,  ac- 
cording to  very  recognizable  criteria,  the  Roman 
Land  and  Sea-forces,  which  protect  the  dominion  of 
Paganism,  xiii.  l.^xiv.  6, 

Opposed  to  this,  after  the  Punishment  is  executed 
on  Rome,  xvii.  L — xviii.  another  Woman  appears  on 
a  scarlet  beast.  The  former  woman,  after  her  new- 
born child  had  been  taken  up  to  the  Throne  of  God, 
henceforth  repaired  to  the  deserts  and  pathless  re- 
gions, which  is  an  excellent  metaphor  of  wandering 
Judaism— but  the  fate  of  the  latter  woman  is  not 
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prophetical  and  sacred  number,  and  serves  merely  the 
purpose  of  embellishment  and  decoration  ?  So  like- 
wise the  round  numbers  and  times,  and  half  times, 
neither  admit  of  a  chronological  nor  numerical  cal- 
culation, but  are,  for  the  most  part,  indeterminate 
periods  and  numbers. 

There  are  in  the  whole  hut  two  historical  events, 
which  are  even  thus  capable  of  a  historical  interpre- 
tation. Exclusive  of  the  Dominion  of  Christianity, 
with  which  he  closes  his  visions,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  one  fact ;  therefore  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Genius  of  the  poet,  that  he  would 
select  for  his  representation,  as  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable, circumstances  founded  on  fact,  instead  of 
those  which  are  poetical  and  fictitious.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  also  referred  to  the  historical  exposition, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  effected  without  violence,  and 
as  far  as  history  voluntarily  offers  its  assistance. 

Parallel  to  this  is  the  destruction  of  Rome.  It 
certainly  had  not  taken  place,  but  was  admitted  by  the 
author  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  type  and  an  anti- 
type. But  notwithstanding  this,  he  saw  the  theii 
Empress  of  the  nations  in  a  peculiar  condition,  in 
which  she  was  at  that  time  only,  which  supplied  him 
with  sufficient  facts  to  describe  a  State,  which  w^aa 
visibly  hastening  towards  its  decline  and  the  fall  of 
its  greatness.  Here  also  was  he  obliged,  in  order  to 
render  his  picture  recognizable  and  true,  to  take 
pains  in  selecting  traits  from  the  actual  state  of 
the  world;  thus  his  likeness  became  striking,  and 
passed  from  the  circle  of  ideal  imagery  over  to  that 
of  natural  resemblance.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
case,  all  minutise,  all  that  was  indistinct  or  forced, 
would  necessarily  be  avoided. 
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Very  evident  as  it  is,  from  the  precedhig  ohnA- 
vations,  that  this  writing  has  a  well  digested  pitii, 
and  an  artificial  arrangement  of  its  plots ;  yet  era 
ail  this  is  insufiScient  to  give  to  us  an  idea  of  it,Tita- 
le'ss  we  peruse  it  part  by  part,  and  examine' He 
connection  of  each  part  with  the  whole;  for  fliiii 
only  shall  we  be  pleasingly  convinced  of  the  Mn- 
tiflil  symmetry  of  its  design,  and  its  fine  oig^ 
zation.  - '•' 

Of  late,  some  have  been  inclined^  in  consegaencb 
of  its  arrangement  and  structure^  to  reckon  ft 
among  the  Dramatical  compositions.  This  assertibh 
might  be  embellished  by  the  circnihstance  tft^- 
ments  of  a  Jewish  tragedian  named  Ezekiei,  viK) 
must  have  lived  about  this  time,  being  extant  in 
Clemens  and  Eusebius  (UdpaaK.  Evay).  Or,  tk^ 
might  remark,  that  John  wrote  more  immediat^ 
for  Ionian  and  Asiatic  cities,  in  which  the  DramaUd 
been,  for  ages  past,  known  and  admired.  Howerer, 
all  this  could  only  serve  to  explain  the  fact,  if  John 
had  really  chosen  a  dramatical  form  for  his  compod- 
tion.  But  a  composition  which  is  merely  narraiixe 
can  never  belong  to  the  dramatical  species,  and  if  it 
were  possible  or  necessary,  that  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  all  countries  and  nations  should  always  be 
brought  under  one  class  of  Aristotle,  or.  distributed 
according  to  Greek  models,  this  composition,  whicb 
is  only  descriptive,  should  rather  be.inclnded  un^ 
the  Epos.  Yet,  though  it  be  rather  deficient  jin^ 
principal  qualities  of  the  Drama^  it  cannot  indi^.k 
denied,  that  this  hypothesis,  according  to  which  its 
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Proposer  has  analysed  the  whole,  is  uncommonly 
useful  for  an  easier  survey,  and  for  assistance  to  the 

memory'.  fjf/JrJD  ^oIt 

But  the  language  of  the  Book  is  less  that  of 
j^ohn  himself  than  that  of  the  Prophets,  whose 
ismbellishments  he  has  borrowed  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  them,  aa  it  were,  reunited  in  one  collec- 
tion. But  where  he  speaks  himself,  he  w^as  forced 
necessarily  to  aim  at  an  approximation  to  their  style 
and  diction,  as  much  as  it  was  possible,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  Tone,  Those,  there- 
fore, may  be  right,  who  maintain  that  the  Apocalypse 
does  not  possess  John's  style ;  they  must,  however,  be 
.|:^utiQus  how  they  deny  to  him  on  that  account  the 
jfompositionof  the  Book,  which  he  intentionally  com- 
piled from  the  images  of  others,  and  abundantly  en- 
dowed with  the  Beauties  of  his  native  Literature  after 
the  Oriental  custom.  Nor  must  they  even  be  desir- 
ous of  proving  the  dissimilarity  of  style  from  the 
comparison  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  Gospel,  or 
tlie  Epistles ;  for,  the  simple  historical  style,  or  the 
language  of  friendly  communication  is  by  no  means 
the  tcrtium  comparadonis,  according  to  which  wecaii 
decide  respecting  the  author  of  a  poetical  Wort. 
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"^^  The  Book  aftbrds  to  us  a  solution,  in  regard  to 
tlio  time  in  which  it  was  composed,  which  wo  arc  un- 
willing to  pass  over  without  availing  ourselves  of  it. 
John  in  the  17th  chapter  describes  a  Woman  sitting 

'Hm  a  scarlet  Beast ;  the  Beast  has  se^en  HeaiU,  ten 
ttarns.  This  l>old  nllegorical  combination  is  de- 
sigtied    figuratively   to  phow    to   tis   Rome  and   its 

i*)i  cbidw 

*  EicUKorn  Commenlar.  til  A|>ocalyps.  p.  xix.  xxiiiii. 
X  s2 
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actual  condition ;  we  m<ay  therefore  liere 
the  delineation  traits  founded  on  fact^  whi 
dualize  the  subject^  and  designate  it  as  ha^ 
and  not  merely  a  poetical  existence. 

The  Woman  (he  says)  is  n  iroXic  i|  /uetoXji 
city,  ver.  18.,  and  bears  the  name  of  Baby 
The  seven  heads  are  the  seven  hills,  on 
woman  sits,  ver.  9.  These  seven  hills  ai 
seven  kings,  «cai  /SaatXcic  cirra  clau  But  in  BC 
afterwards,  he  also  declares  the  ten  horns  of 
.to  be  ten  tings,  ra  Scica  i»(Hiro  Scica  /3atfiXac  cl 

It  is  indeed  impossible,  that  Rome,  at 
should  have  had  ten,  and  yet  only  seeen  ] 
We  shall  therefore  be  obUged,  in  one  oj 
places,  to  consider  the  kings  not  as   per 
must  explain  them  in  a  different  manner, 
win  not  scruple  to  do  with  the  senen  JdUa, 
manners  of  the  ten  homs  axe  so  describe! 
them  we,  without  any  difficulty^  recognize  tl 
The  seven  kills  are  seven  kings,  would  then 
signify,  that  tiiey  are  royal  hiUs,  upon  whit 
period,  the  Dominion  of  the  world  rests, 
wards  he  allegorizes  with  the  numbers — ^five 
—one  is*7-one  is  still  to  come,  and  if  the  eig 
the  blood-coloured  Beast  itself,  which  is  has 
wards  its  destruction ;-— all  this  merely  sign 
the  Roman  Empire  has  not  yet  attained  il 
tent^— that  the  internal  power  of  the  state 
less  is  already  upon  the  decline, — that  it 
approaching  to  its  last  period. 

After  having  spoken  of  Rome  and  the 
passes  over  to  those,  on  whom  the  direct 
affiiirs  and  strength,  and  the  internal  disolu 
administration  devolved.  The  ten  home  are 
hKa  ^a<rlXc^c  ei<rc,  xvii.  12.  Now  let  US  s^c 
escribes  them;  they  have  not  received  the  tl 
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btit  have  usurped  it ;  they  themselves  hate  the  wo- 
man, the  TTopvt}  fityaXfi ;  they  themselves  cause  her  to 
be  abandoned  and  solitary  ;  they  make  her  naked  ^ 
they  themselves  cat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her.  And 
this  woman  is  the  great  city, ii  ttoXic  n  /^^yaAn,  xvii. 
16.  18.  Can  we  in  this  picture  mistake  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Caesars,  the  manner  in  which  they 
acquired  it,  the  abuse  of  the  state-power,  the  Ex- 
ecutions and  Banishments  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens,  the  lavishment  of  the  treasures  and  re* 
sources,  and  finally  the  late  conflagration  by  Nero  1 

There  consequently  existed  ten  Caesars,  up  to  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote  his  Book  :  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Caius,  Clauditis,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  Vitellius, 
Vespasian,  Titus.  I'his  last  was  the  one,  under  whonw 
he  composed  his  work. 

Thus   much   appears   from   the   author  himself; 
iTeuffiUS  offers  to  us  another  historical  account,  whichf 
well  deserves  a  short  attention  to  be  devoted  to  \L^ 
L.  V.  adv.  H®r.  c.  30.      In  the  Latin  it  is  thus  : 
quoniam   si   oporteret  manifeste  prsesenti  tempore 
pTffitioniari  nomen  ejus  (animalis)  per  ipsum  utique 
editum  fuisset,  qui  et  Apocalypsin  viderat,  neque 
enim  ante  multum  temporis  vLmm  e/rt,  Bed  pene  sub 
nostro  StTCulo  ad  finem  Domitiani  Imperii.     Anex*-? 
cellent  scholar  ^  explained  this  passage,  upon  the  au-^ 
thority  of  this  ancient  translation,  to  refer  to  the  name^ 
of  the  Beast — (nomen  visum  est,)  and  thought,  thatt 
Irenasus  had  thereby  understood  Titus  Domitianuail 
because  he  just  before  proposes  the  name  Tfirav/ 
which  contains  the  number  of  the  Beast  stated  by 
John,  namely  666.     But  if  we  consult  the  Greek; 
text,  which  has  fortunately  been  here  preserved,  wen 

a 

'  KjiiUel'a  Goniributio»tt  to  the  Crtiicjtin  of  the  Revelation^ .,f^ 


may  tranalate  it  tdma  esirnim  esi^BXkd  visum  eMi^ 

Si*  fiKciM>v  ap  ^yN^^  vov  T^v  'AiroBoXv^pcv  iwyicorac'  (nUi 
yap  irpo  mXXov  cirf^d^,    oXXs  ^fSov    cin    rfis    ifien^ 
TiwoCf  vpoc  r^  TfXcc  r9C  ^^o^TiAy#v  op^^.      The  WQlA 
t«>pa&i  nught  tiierefore  mean  rmm  cH  nomem,  tew 
eti  Joannes,  and  vtia  e«/  Apoeafypsis. 
.  But  the  first  must  be  the  most    imporobable  af 
these  expUmations ;— ciiimi  tf#/  itosieii.     In  IreuM 
the  following  positions  precede  our  passage :  Turmmk 
probably  the  name  of  the  Beast ;  for  it  is  a  royil 
name,  tale  auiem  est  antiquum  et  fide  digttum^.tf 
regale,  magis  autem  et Tyramnicum  nomen.  SecoiMU|» 
—but  none  of  the  kings  had  yet  borne  this  namc^ 
ncque  eorum  regum»  qui  secundum  nos  sunt»  ali- 
quis  vocatus  est  Titan — thirdly,  as  notwithstanJiiy 
the  name  has  good  arguments  in  its  favor,  still  one 
of  the  subsequent  kings  might  have  borne  it,  tanMB 
habet  verisimilitudinem,  ut  ex  multis  coUigamns,  m 
forte  Titan  vocetur  qui  veniet.    Accordingto  thoe 
asseitions  the  name  had  not  yet  occurred  in  the  ttw 
of  Irenseus,  and  therefore  much  less  still  befiire.hiirib 
in  Domitian.  ;  ;;. 

As  little  IS  the  other  explanation  proposed  by 
Wetstein  established,  rwift  es^  Joammes.  The  FatiNT 
of  the  Chureh,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  wodd 
have  intended  to  say;  as  yet  it  is  not  a  long  lifltf^ 
since  John  was  seen  among  us;  he  was  still  sees 
under  the  reign  of  Domitian.  According  to  this  he 
would  have  designed  to.  express  the  shortness  of  tk 
time,  which  intervened  between  his  days  and  thelait 
days  of  John.  But  if  this  had  beenfaia^object,  Ui 
words  would  have  been  very  ina^qpropriiube:;  foTr  ttr 
cording  to  his  opinion  and  statement,  John  Uved  miu^ 
longer,  and  survived  mubh  nearer  to.  the  daifsnf -lH^ 
nwus;  i.  e.  heredcfaed  theiimeisof  TnQaith.SeA«t4iiiB 
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est  Ephesi  Ecdesia  k  Paulo  quidem  fondata,  Joanne 
autem  permanente  usque  ad  tempora  Trajani,  testis 
est  verus  Apostolorum  traditioEis^  L.  iii.  adv.  H.  G.  3, 
n.  4.  He  would  therefore  have  been  forced  to  have 
said:  neque  enim  ante  multum  temporis  visus  est, 
sed  sub  nostro  s^culo,  Trajaiii  nimirum  imperio. 

There  is  therefore  no  other  choice  now  left  but, 
visa  est  Apacalypns — and  this  according  to  the 
statement  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Teacher  might  have 
been  revealed  to  John  during  the  reign  of  Domitian ; 
si  enim  oporteret  prseconiari  nomen  ejus,  per  ipsitm 
utique  editum  fuisset,  qui  et  Apocalypsin  viderat; 
neque  enim  ante  multum  temporis  visa  est,  sed  pene 
sub  nostro  ssculo,  ad  finem  Domitiani  ImperiL 

But  now  the  determination  of  the  time,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Book  itself,  would  not  be  consistent 
with  that  of  Ircnseus.  John,  at  the  time  of  writing 
tiie  Revelations,  enumerated  ten  Caesars,  but  the  tenth 
18  Titus  ;  and  Irenaeus  names  Domitian  his  Brother 
and  Successor,  as  the  one,  under  whose  reign  it  was 
seen ;  and  even  arguments,  which  seem  to  contradict 
the  author  himself,  contend  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
of  the  latter. 

John  (as  he  says)  saw  the  Apocalypse  at  Patmos^ 
whither  he  had  gone  on  account  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  i*  9.  However,  according  to  the  unanimous 
assertion  of  ancient  History,  he  was  not  banished 
there  until  the  reign  of  Domitian.  The  philan- 
tliropic  reign  of  Titus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Father, 
was  far  from  afflicting  any  body  Sea  t^v  fLa^rv^wv 
'Iiftfow  ;  but  the  reign  of  his  very  dissimilar  Brother  is 
decidedly  accused  of  cruelty  to  the  Christians.  The 
declarations  of  history  and  other  historical  combina- 
tions, to  which  still  more  could  be  added,  are  there- 
fore on  theside  of  Ireua'us.  How  can  this  be  reconciled/ 
.   John  reckons  /47it  CiesaD> ;  how  ?— Iios  he  only 
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counted  the  dead  7 — aud  waeiie  silent  respect! 
one  then  livimg  9  TkU  C€uar  oppressed  Christi 
and  had  driren  John  himself  from  the  chair,  a 
uished  him  from  the  bosom  of  his  followers, 
honourable  mention  should  or  could  he  make  oj 
And  was  it  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master^  in  thes] 
his  doctrines  to  speak  evil  of  him !  And  if  he 
not  say  any  good  of  him>  and  might  say  evil 
he  any  other  choice  than  to  be  silent  respi 
him?  In  this  manner  I  conceive  both  areharmo 
John  only  reckons  the  Dead  np  to  this  event>  and 
it  to  others  to  name  him,  who  was  then  livia 
indeed  to  the  honor  of  human  nature.  Irensi] 
added  the  eleventh,  for  the  suppression  of 
name  he  had  no  longer  any  motive. 
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John  therefore  wrote  the  Revelations  unde 
mitian ;  which  i&a  determination  of  time  proi 
to  us. excellent  information  respecting  the  caw 
purport  of  the  book.  He  was  himself  banisi 
Patmos  on  account  of  his  testimony  of  Jesus, 
and  it  was  not  perhi^  his  own  personal  fate,^ 
pressed  heavily  upon  him ;  but  it  was  a  more  gi 
misfortune,  in  the  participation  of  which  he  w 
volved,  <ni7«aiivwvoc  cv  rp  %\vfMu  The  Chriatiao 
munities  in  his  ministerial  Strict  sighed  undei 
sufferings ;  the  Believers  were  exposed  to  pi 
ments,  which  the  civil  power  and  tribunals  exe: 
upon  them.  They  were  thrown  into  prison 
conducted  to  death,  or  at  least  they  anticipat 
ii.  10,  11. ;  there  was  at  all  events  no  want  of 
trious  examples  of  an  exalted  constancy,,  wliic 
already  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  i 
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There  were  also  in  other  places  some,  who  had  already 
succumbed  to  the  trials,  and  had  dishonored  their 
religion,  and  had  not  confessed  Him,  who  confesses 
his  faithful  followers  before  his  Father  and  his  Angels, 
iii.  4,  5,  G. 

3<  This  took  place  in  Proconsular  Asia,  by  means 
6f  the  Roman  judges ;  such  violence  did  Heathenism 
exercise  against  the  followers  of  Jesus!  But  the  Jews 
(as  it  appears)  had  no  small  share  in  it^  ii.  9.,  and 
were,  probably  in  consequence  of  informations, 
private  ox  public  accusations  or  instigations,  acrtive 
in  rendering  the  fate  of  the  Christians  still  more 
terrible.  This  was  their  custom,  as  Justin  Martyr 
says :  like  the  Romans,  they  aim  treat  us  as  enemies, 
consider  us  as  rebels,  and  murder  and  ill  use  us, 
whenever  they  can  and  have  the  opportunity  *. 

Thus  was  Christianity  situated  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  both  religions,  and  hated  by  both;  and  to  its 
greater  misfortune,  its  internal  peace  was  disturbed 
by  Heretics  and  its  Teachers  were  in  exile. 

The  situation  was  terrible ;  consolation,  en- 
couragement were  necessary ;  and  whence  should 
they  proceed  ?  The  time  itself  offered  causes  for  it, 
Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins ;  scarcely  had  yet  the  embers 
lost  their  glow,  which  covered  the  Temple  and 
Holy  Place.  Thither  now  John  looked  to  the  op- 
pressed, and  inspired  them  with  hopes.  The  judg- 
ments were  already  fulfilled  upon  Jerusalem ;  the  last 
convulsions  of  Judaism  alone  remained  :  soon  should 
this  religion  and  the  wrath  of  its  Professors  no  more 
be  an  object  of  terror ! 

The  fact  was  speaking  :  the  example  of  God's 
Judgments  over  the  enemies  of  his  Doctrines  was  evi- 
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